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About  900  years  ago,  the  Sanketi  community  migrated  from  Shapattor  (now  in  Tamil 
Nadu)  to  Karnataka  under  the  guidance  of  that  great  chaste  and  virtuous  woman  Nacha- 
ramma.  To  commemorate  that  event  many  programmers  are  being  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  old  Mysore  State.  On  this  occassion,  abundant  material  that  has  been  so  far  col¬ 
lected  about  the  community  is  being  published.  Research,  documentation  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  material  are  the  main  features  of  this  series,  i.e.,  ‘Sanketi  Studies’.  The  Ad- 
hyayana  Kendra  (Study  Centre)  is  grateful  to  the  family  members  of  Dr.  R.Shamasastry, 
the  members  of  the  publication  committee,  and  all  those  who  have  evinced  keen  interest 
in  this  task  and  helped  us  in  various  ways. 

The  river  of  eternal  knowledge  has  no  banks.  It  remains  unpolluted.  Only  people  with 
zeal  and  commitment  can  have  a  glimpse  of  it.  Then  only  anyone  can  be  enlightened. 
That  is  the  power  of  learning  and  knowledge.  When  we  realise  our  worth  then  only  we  can 
evolve  and  grow.  By  evolving  one  can  become  more  humane,  generous,  and  intellectual. 

‘Sanketi’  -  is  a  unit  for  deep  study.  It  is  an  eternal  search  of  human  nature  in  totality. 
The  series  widen  the  horizons  of  the  search.  When  it  marches  you  find  the  realities  but 
there  is  a  quest  for  ideals  in  its  march.  This  is  but  a  small  attempt  to  depict  the  struggles, 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Sanketi  community  which  has  left  an  idelible  impression  on 
the  history. 

This  work,  Vibrant  India,  is  a  collection  of  research  papers  of  Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr.  R.  Shamasastry,  published  in  various  journals  and  volumes.  It  is  the  dream  come  true 
of  Samudaya  Adhyayana  Kendra,  Mysore  which  had  visualised  this  a  few  years  ago.  This 
scholarly  work  is  the  result  of  the  able  editorial  skill  exercised  by  Dr.  T.V.  Venkatachala 
Sastry,  a  senior  scholar  with  a  rare  distinction,  of  our  times.  This  is  the  first  volume  of  the 
series  of  papers  published  by  the  great  Savant  a  few  decades  ago.  Kautilya’s  Arthasastra 
which  brought  name  and  fame  to  Dr.  R.  Shamasastry  was  published  hundred  years  ago; 
2009  is  the  Centenary  year  of  its  publication  and  it  has  been  a  happy  coincidence  to  have 
this  work,  Vibrant  India,  as  a  commemorative  volume  now.  We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Sastry 
and  his  associates  and  at  the  same  time  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  band  of  workers 
who  have  struggled  althrough,  day  and  night,  to  see  the  work  in  a  fine,  finished  form  like 
the  one  on  hand. 


Mysore 

06-06-2009 
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Many  years  ago,  His  Highness  Sri  Krishna  Raja  Wodeyar  IV,  who  was  ruling  over  the 
then  Mysore  state,  once  visited  Germany  (regnal  period  1895-1940).  There  he  visited  an 
university.  He  introduced  himself  at  the  university  to  a  professor  as  the  king  of  Mysore 
(a  princely  state  in  Indian  continent).  With  evident  curiosity  the  professor  instantly  asked 
him,  “Are  you  from  Dr.  Shamasastry’s  Mysore?”.  Then  the  king  replied  “Yes,  yes. ..We 
are.”  After  he  returned  to  Mysore,  he  sent  for  Shamasastry  and  asked  him  to  meet  him 
at  the  palace.  When  Shamasastry  met  him,  “Mr.  Shamasastry,  you  are  our  subject  in 
our  kingdom,  but  we  are  your  subject  in  a  foreign  country,”  said  the  king  with  a  laugh. 
Supremely  pleased  Sastry,  expressing  his  gratitude,  saluted  the  King. 


Who  is  this  Shamasastry? 

The  Kaveri  is  the  sacred  river  of  Karnataka,  the  land  of  Kannada  people  and  their  lan¬ 
guage.  On  one  of  its  banks  is  situated  the  village  Rudrapatna.  This  is  in  Arakalgud  Taluk 
of  Hassan  district.  In  the  past  it  was  like  an  Agrahara.  It  was  the  home  of  several  edu¬ 
cated  Brahmin  families,  that  had  migrated  from  Tamilnadu.  Centuries  ago,  many  of  those 
settlers  had  moved  out  in  search  of  jobs  and  livelihood.  Some  families  have  settled  there 
itself.  The  Brahmins  belonging  to  those  families  are  known  as  Sanketis. 

Bettadapura  Sanketi  is  a  subsect  among  the  Sanketis.  Shamasastry  was  born  in  a 
family  that  belonged  to  this  subsect.  He  was  born  on  12th  January  in  the  year  1868.  His 
father  was  Venkataramaiah  and  Puttamma  was  his  mother;  Gopalaiah  and  Ramaswamy 
were  two  younger  brothers  of  him. 

Shamasastry’s  ancestors  were  vedic  scholars  and  strict  followers  of  tradition.  As 
Mysore  city  opened  all  the  facilities  to  Sanskrit  learning,  Sastry  following  the  tradition  of 
his  ancestors,  walked  all  the  way  to  Mysore  from  his  village  when  he  was  just  thirteen.  He 
took  his  first  lessons  in  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  and  scriptures  (works  of  sastras) 
from  one  Kallikote  Sastry.  Later  he  continued  his  studies  in  Maharaja  Sanskrit  School 
(Pathasala).  In  1891 ,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  got  his  Mdwat  degree  in  literature. 

Having  keenly  observed  Shamasastry’s  Sanskrit  scholarship  and  eloquence,  the  then 
Dewan  of  Mysore  state  Sir  K.  Seshadri  Iyer  arranged  for  Sastry  to  stay  in  his  own  house. 
The  Dewan’s  wife  Smt.  Dharmamma  used  to  learn  about  her  favourite  Sanskrit  works  by 
making  him  read  them  for  her.  The  couple  also  had  evinced  keen  interest  in  his  studies 
and  examination.  When  he  was  relishing  this  benevolent  patronage  of  the  Dewan  couple, 
Sastry  strongly  felt  a  desire  to  learn  English.  Sastry,  being  a  personal  tutor  to  Dewan  in 
Sanskrit  and  in  the  studies  of  Indian  Philosophy,  he  was  very  helpful  to  him.  The  Dewan 
helped  Sastry  in  this  regard  also.  With  his  support  Sastry  studied  in  Bangalore  Central 
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College  choosing  English,  Sanskrit  as  languages  and  Physics  as  an  optional  subject.  In 
1899,  he  successfully  completed  the  B.A.,  degree  of  Madras  University.  Mr.  Iyer  thought 
of  finding  a  suitable  job  for  Sastry,  came  forward  to  help  him.  He  knew  what  Sastry’s 
interests  were.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  education  department  indicating  that  if  there  was 
any  provision,  Sastry  should  be  given  a  position  at  the  Mysore  Oriental  Library  (Now 
the  Oriental  Research  Institute).  Dewan  thought  as  Sastry  had  gained  proficiancy  both  in 
Sanskrit  and  English  languages,  Oriental  library  was  the  ideal  place  for  him. 

Sastry  was  appointed  as  the  librarian  of  the  Mysore  Oriental  Library,  in  1900,  the 
very  next  year,  he  got  through  his  B.A  degree  course.  After  his  graduation,  in  the  library, 
he  got  invaluable  contact,  encouragement  and  guidance  of  the  Institute’s  first  curator  and 
scholar  Sri  A.  Mahadeva  Sastry,  B.A.,  and  the  first  pandit  and  an  erudite  scholar  Sri 
Panditaratnam  Kasturi  Rangacharya.  With  their  co-operation  Sastry  started  editing  works 
for  the  institute’s  publication  series,  and  along-side  he  started  writing  scholarly  articles 
related  to  Indian  literature  and  culture. 


The  Fame  of  Arthasastra 

By  this  time,  Sastry  had  earned  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  myriad  areas  of  the  Indian 
studies.  He  had  acquainted  himself  with  Indian  ancient  scripts;  Vedas  and  vedic  astron¬ 
omy  were  his  favourite  subjects  of  study.  He  published  a  major  article  on  the  origin  of 
devanagari  alphabet  in  Indian  Antiquary  in  1905.  In  1908,  he  wrote  a  booklet  namely 
Gavam  ayana  about  the  vedic  era  and  he  himself  published  the  book. 

The  major  work  assigned  to  Sastry  at  the  Mysore  Oriental  Library  was,  to  prepare 
an  index  for  the  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  language  that  had  been  already  collected  and  to 
scrutinise  the  manuscripts  that  were  recently  collected.  He  carried  out  both  the  works 
with  earnestness  and  great  competence.  When,  once  he  was  verifying  some  Sanskrit 
manuscripts,  that  belonged  to  the  library,  he  accidentally  came  across  the  manuscript  of  a 
treatise  that  dealt  with  statecraft  which  was  in  practice  in  Ancient  India. 

It  happened  to  be  the  manuscript  of  the  famous  work  Arthasastra  authored  by  Kau- 
tilya.  This  work  as  well  as  a  commentary  on  a  part  of  that  work  by  Bhatta  swamy,  both 
came  in  to  the  library  sometime  ago  through  a  Tanjore  scholar. 

Mr.  Sastry  identified  immediately  that  Kautilya’s  Arthasastra  as  a  seminal  text  with 
source  material  to  acquire  a  thorough  inwardness  into  Ancient  Indian  polity.  He  contin¬ 
uously  copied  the  manuscript  and  edited  with  great  efficacy.  Later  he  also  published  it 
through  Mysore  Oriental  Library  book  series  in  the  year  1909,  exactly  a  century  earlier  to 
the  current  year  2009. 

The  language  of  Arthasastra  was  obscure  and  complex.  The  text  demanded  interpre¬ 
tations  of  technical  terms  and  terms  that  were  related  to  the  subjects  viz,  political  science, 
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economics,  law,  commerce  and  military  science  etc.  It  was  not  possible  for  one  either 
to  read  or  to  understand  Kautilya’s  work  unless  one  was  familiar  with  terms  from  these 
disciplines.  Mr.  Sastry  made  strong  efforts  to  study  the  text  and  master  it  himself. 

He  felt  that  people  of  India  as  well  as  people  of  different  parts  of  the  world  and  who 
do  not  know  Sanskrit  should  understand  this  precious  work  of  Kautilya.  So  he  started 
to  translate  the  work  into  English,  in  1905.  He  published  the  translation  serially  in  the 
periodical  namely  Indian  Antiquary  and  Mysore  Review.  As  it  was  expected,  this  trans¬ 
lation  drew  the  attention  of  India  as  well  as  the  scholars  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Be¬ 
ing  inspired  by  this  encouragement  and  exhortation  Shamasastry,  completely  translated 
Arthasastra.  Having  completed  the  work,  he  published  it  in  1915,  with  a  foreward  by  Dr. 
J.F.  Fleet,  a  renowned  Indologist.  Dr.  Fleet  in  his  foreword  eulogized  the  exemplary  work 
of  Sastry  and  even  described  him  as  the  discoverer  of  Arthasastra.  Dr.  Fleet  who  admired 
the  pains-taking  work  carried  out  by  Sastry  also  credited  him  the  achievement  of  bringing 
it  out  in  a  language  that  even  non-Sanskrit  readers  could  appreciate.  He  felt  that  words 
fail  to  communicate  the  greatness  of  the  services  rendered  by  Shamasastry. 

After  Sastry  published  the  original  work  and  its  translation,  many  scholars  of  Oriental 
studies  of  European  and  American  origin,  congratulated  him;  as  a  result  of  it,  Sastry 
wrote  many  articles  of  great  scholarship  on  politics  and  financial  policy  and  commerce 
etc.,  of  the  Mauryan  age,  got  them  published  in  many  periodicals  that  belonged  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  articles  were  also  published  in  the  felicitation 
volumes  brought  out  in  the  name  of  reputed  scholars.  In  a  short  period  of  time,  he  came 
to  be  renowned  as  a  scholar  who  could  speak  authoritatively  about  significant  aspects  of 
Ancient  Indian  political  thought. 

Now  let  us  try  to  get  the  glimpses  of  the  Arthasastra  of  Kautilya,  which  became 
famous  through  R.  Shamasastry. 

Arthasastra  was  written  by  Kautilya.  He  was  also  known  as  Vishnugupta,  and 
Chanakya.  He  belonged  to  the  Brahmin  family  of  Takshasila  (Taxila).  There  is  also  a 
conviction  that  he  made  the  last  king  of  the  Nanda  dynasty  descend  from  the  throne  and 
installed  Chandragupta  Maury  a  in  his  place.  And  then,  he  became  the  chief-minister 
of  Chandragupta  and  worked  hard  to  establish  order  in  his  state.  He  wrote  his  work 
Arthashastra  in  about  325-296  B.  C.;  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  wrote  it  in  3rd 
century  A.  D. 

It  is  established  that  Kautilya’s  Arthasastra  has  decisively  influenced  the  shaping  of 
Indian  politics,  religion  and  social  life,  and  also  has  its  effects  on  the  similar  works  that 
came  afterwards.  Public  administration,  king’s  duty,  officers’  conduct,  granting  justice, 
war  policies  and  varied  austerities  of  social  life  and  many  more  subjects  are  narrated  here. 
The  book  doesn’t  just  preach  or  moralize  regular  ethics,  it  is  a  guide  to  a  benovolent  prince 
who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  subjects  to  rule  efficiently. 
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There  are  15  adhikaranas(books)  in  Arthasastra.  The  subjects  mentioned  here  are 
roughly  in  the  following  order. 

1.  Fostering  of  princes  and  their  education,  details  about  ministers  and  courtiers; 
details  regarding  management  of  espionage  etc., 

2.  A  vigilance  squad  to  supervise  administration. 

3 .  Implementation  of  law. 

4.  Restraining  law  breakers. 

5.  Collection  of  tax,  collection  in  kind  from  agriculturists  and  craftmen.  Distributing 
the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  annual  salary  for  royal  employees. 

6.  King,  minister,  land,  fort,  treasury,  military  forces  and  friends  are  known  as  Seven 
Constituents;  Relations  with  other  nations. 

7.  The  king’s  duties  regarding  peace,  war,  non-alignment,  preparations  for  victory 
march,  signing  treaty  etc., 

8.  Dangers  of  the  king  becoming  prey  to  the  bad  habits  or  addictions;  Calamities, 
which  can  be  caused  by  the  fire  and  water  etc., 

9-10.  Occasions  of  war  and  war  techniques. 

1 1 .  Plans  and  techniques  for  breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  the  enemy  forces. 

12.  King,  consolidating  his  power  and  killing  his  enemy  kings  with  deceptive  means 
with  the  help  of  spies  and  captives  and  others,  etc., 

13.  Threatening  the  enemies  by  propagating  the  nobility  and  virtues  of  the  king.  And 
using  spies  and  common  folk  for  this  purpose  in  several  ways. 

14.  Use  of  medicine  and  magic  spells  to  succeed  against  enemies. 

15.  Division  of  the  treatise  and  32  principles  that  should  be  followed  in  argument  and 
illustration  for  them. 

Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan  has  applauded  Kautilya’s  Arthasastra  as  the  work  that  eluci¬ 
dates  the  Ancient  India’s  social  conditions  and  political  systems.  “I  must  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  Sanskrit  works  ever  procured.  As  a  faithful  and 
life-like  representation  of  Indian  Institutions  and  modes  of  Government,  it  is  without  a 
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parallel..”  -  eulogized  Dr.  J.  Jolly  of  Germany.  This  book  had  been  translated  to  En¬ 
glish,  French  and  German  languages.  There  are  many  commentaries  and  expositions  on 
this  work.  English  version  itself  has  seen  several  prints.  The  above  details  proclaim  the 
extraordinary  utility  of  this  work. 

Many  erudite  scholars  of  foreign  Countries  as  well  as  India  who  evinced  deep  interest 
in  the  Arthasastra  used  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Sastry  when  he  was  alive  and  even  af¬ 
terwards,  requesting  with  the  family  people  that  they  would  like  to  take  this  work  as  the 
subject  of  their  study.  And  also  used  to  correspond  requesting  to  allow  them  to  use  the  se¬ 
lected  passages  or  parts  of  the  book  to  quote  in  their  works  which  either  they  were  writing 
or  editing.  Foreign  universities  like  that  of  Hawaii,  North  Carolina,  Buffalo,  Washington, 
Columbia,  California,  Chicago  and  publishing  houses  like  Unesco,  Indian  Government, 
Penguin  and  other  private  publishing  houses  have  written  both  to  Sastry  and  to  members 
of  his  family.  Prof.  Mekinze  Brown,  Professor  of  Political  science  in  California  Univer¬ 
sity  has  written  in  one  of  his  letters  that  Sastry  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  the 
world  and  his  work  changed  the  entire  course  of  the  Indian  indological  studies. 

Shamasastry’s  prestige  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Mysore  state  as  well  as  that 
of  Mysore  Oriental  Library  increased  hand  in  hand  after  he  edited  and  translated  the 
Arthasastra.  Mr.  Sastry  was  conferred  many  awards,  honours  and  titles  by  state  and 
foreign  academic  bodies.  The  Oriental  University  of  Washington  in  USA  conferred  hon¬ 
orary  Ph.D.  degree  on  Sastry  on  25th  August  1919.  In  1921 ,  Sastry  was  honoured  with  the 
membership  of  the  world  famous  Institution  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (M.  R.  A.  S);  in  the 
same  year  Bombay  Branch  of  this  society  honoured  Sastry,  with  the  Campbell  Memorial 
Gold  Medal. 

Arthasastra  became  a  subject  of  study  in  many  other  universities  in  India.  Sastry  used 
to  be  appointed  as  the  valuer  of  the  research  theses  that  submitted  to  Calcutta  University 
as  well  as  other  universities.  Sir.  Asutosh  Mookerjee,  the  famous  educationist,  a  Law 
luminary,  had  adorned  the  chair  of  Vice-chancellorship  of  Calcutta  University.  He  was 
also  the  founder  and  the  president  of  Arts  section.  On  his  suggestion  Calcutta  University 
used  to  invite  Sastry  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  M.A.  degree  classes.  In  1919  March  and 
April,  Sastry  gave  about  ten  written  lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  Indian  polity.  They  were 
published  in  the  form  of  a  book  in  1920  from  the  same  university.  In  the  very  next  year, 
on  Mr.  Mookerjee’s  suggestion,  Calcutta  University  invited  Sastry  to  Calcutta  and  felici¬ 
tated  him  with  an  honorary  Doctorate  degree.  He  received  this  degree  on  17th  December 
1921 .  For  all  his  achievements,  viz.,  searching  and  finding  of  the  manuscript  of  Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra  from  the  pile  of  manuscripts,  then  editing  and  publishing  it,  translating  it  to 
English,  not  only  rewriting  the  ancient,  political  history  of  India,  but  also  interpreting  it 
according  to  the  modem  situations  and  circumstances,  the  Calcutta  university  has  now 
adequately  felicitated  him  for  his  yeoman  services  to  the  field  of  Humanities. 
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As  a  professor 

Dr.  Shamasastry  worked  as  the  principal  of  Chamaraja  Sanskrit  College  at  Bangalore 
for  about  six  years,  from  1912  to  1918.  This  institution  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
Sanskrit  study  centers  at  that  time.  Sastry  worked  hard  for  the  progress  of  this  institution. 
With  his  hard  earned  great  and  wide  scholarship  in  Sanskrit  language  and  literature,  one 
can  think  that  here  his  service  was  extremely  useful.  To  fully  understand  and  appreciate 
his  talent  and  erudition  and  how  it  came  to  the  light  in  his  teaching  and  how  was  his 
friendly  relations  with  his  colleagues,  we  still  do  not  have  adequate  data. 

It  is  also  known,  that  Dr.  Sastry  was  a  member  of  both  the  executive  committees  of 
the  Pathasala  and  Sanskrit  Vi d wan  examination  board.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
quarterly  of  Sanskrit  magazine  editorial  committee  for  several  years;  On  many  occasions 
he  used  to  deliver  discourses  to  scholars  associations  and  conferences  in  Sanskrit.  He  has 
also  written  articles  for  Sanskrit  magazine  of  the  Pathasahala  in  Sanskrit  language  itself. 


As  an  editor  of  literary  works 

In  1918  Dr.  Shamasastry  returned  to  Mysore,  took  up  the  curator’s  position  in  which 
A.Mahadeva  Sastry  was  working.  Now  Sastry  was  back  in  Oriental  Library  where  he  was 
working  earlier.  After  assuming  the  office,  as  a  curator,  many  ancient  works  in  Sanskrit 
and  Kannada  were  published  in  his  chief  as  well  as  own  editorship.  He  also  got  the  useful 
co-operation  of  other  learned  scholars  and  the  staff  of  that  institution  in  his  language  and 
literary  pursuits. 

Sri  Shamasastry,  in  co-operation  with  the  senior  scholar  Sri  Kasturi  Rangacharya, 
edited  Taittiriya  Pratisakhya  in  1906.  In  1909  he  had  independently  edited  Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra  and  now  in  his  chief  editorship  a  total  of  19  ancient  Sanskrit  works  and  their 
parts,  revised  editions  and  indices  were  published.  Similarly  9  ancient  Kannada  works 
and  their  parts  were  also  published. 


Sanskrit  works  edited  by  Dr.  Shamasastry 

Baudhayana  grihyasutra  (1920) 

Smritichandrika  of  Devanabhatta  -  Asauca  Kanda  (1921) 

Ayurveda  Sutra  of  Yogananda  (1922) 

Alankaramanihara,  Vol  III  (1923) 

Vidyamadhaviya  of  Vidyamadhava  (1925) 

Vidyamadhaviya  Muhurta  Dipika  -  Commentary  (1926) 
Abhilashitartha  Chintamani  of  Someshwara  III-  3  prakaranas  (1926) 
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Saraswativilasa  of  Prataparudra  (1927) 

Arthasastra’s  Second  and  third  revised  editions  (1919, 1924),  Wford  index  of  Arthasastra 
-  3  volumes  (1924,  1925.  1925)  were  also  published  along  with  the  above  works. 

Varaha  grihyasutra  (1921)  was  published  from  Baroda  Central  Library  as  the  18th 
publication  of  Gaikwad  Oriental  Series. 

Among  these  Sanskrit  works,  each  one  is  edited  conforming  to  the  principles  of  tex- 
ual  criticism  based  on  many  manuscripts.  Foreword  is  written  for  every  book,  either  in 
English  or  in  Sanskrit  language.  In  this  part,  it  is  seen  that  the  contents  of  the  respective 
work  is  given  and  the  criticism  with  apt  details  is  also  included. 


Kannada  works  edited  by  Shamasastry: 

Kumaravyasa  bharata:  Mrataparva  (1920) 

Keladi  nrpavijaya  of  Linganna  kavi  (1921) 

Udbhata  kavya  of  Somaraja  (1921) 

Kumaravyasa  bharata:  Udyogaparva  (1922) 

Jagannathavijaya  of  Rudrabhatta  (1922-23) 

Akruracarite  of  Somanatha  (1923) 

Dharmamrta  of  Nayasena  (1924-26) 

Kantheerava  Narasaraja  vijaya  of  Govinda  Vaidya  (1926) 

Sastry  was  ably  supported  and  greatly  helped  while  editing  the  above  works,  by  those 
who  were  working  in  the  institution  at  that  time  -  A.R.Krishnasastri,  T.N.  Subbarayasas- 
try,  V.  Shyamacharya.  They  wrote  forewords  also;  editing  work  might  also  have  been 
done  or  managed  by  these  scholars. 


As  an  epigraphist 

Dr.  Shamasastry’s  diligence,  forbearance,  scholarship  and  fame  were  recognized  by 
the  then  government  of  Mysore  state.  He  also  took  charge  as  the  Director  of  Mysore 
Archaeology  Department,  which  was  vacant  after  the  retirement  of  Rao  Bahaddur  R. 
Narasimhacharya  in  August  1922,  along  with  curator’s  post  of  the  Oriental  Library.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  i.e.,  in  1922-23,  Archaeology  department  for  sometime,  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mysore  University.  The  Director’s  office  was  also  shifted  from 
Bangalore  to  Mysore  in  September,  1922. 

It  is  also  recorded  that,  during  this  period  we  are  told  that  Sastry  worked  for  sometime 
as  the  professor  of  Indian  history  in  Mysore  University.  But  because  of  the  pressure  of 
the  heavy  official  work,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  difficult  to  manage  everything  with 
the  same  efficiency.  Hence  he  retired  from  the  post  of  professor  and  continued  his  service 
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in  other  two  posts  till  his  retirement.  Sastry  retired  from  the  posts  of  the  curator  and  the 
director  at  the  age  of  60,  in  February  1929. 

Now,  let  us  take  an  account  of  Sastry ’s  contribution  as  the  Director  of  Archeology 
department  of  Mysore  from  1922  to  1929,  a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  government  expects  that  the  director  of  this  department  must  tour  with  his  de¬ 
partment  staff,  in  the  state  for  some  time  in  a  year,  collect  ancient  manuscripts,  take 
estampange  of  the  stone  inscriptions,  collect  ancient  copper  plates  and  coins,  inspect 
the  conditions  of  the  ancient  temples  and  other  monuments  and  make  arrangements  for 
their  repairs,  conduct  excavations  etc.  The  work  done  during  the  tours  must  be  reported 
to  the  Government  from  time  to  time.  Tasks  like  taking  original  texts  of  stone  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  copper  plates,  copy  prints  of  the  important  of  them,  the  blueprints  and  pictures 
of  the  temples  and  monuments  that  seemed  important  and  significant  had  to  be  included  in 
the  report.  Not  only  this,  an  adequate  foreward  needed  to  be  there.  Besides  these,  about 
the  details  of  articles  found  in  these  places,  the  places  visited,  gist  of  evaluation,  the  ben¬ 
efit  gained  from  those  details  to  enhance  the  study  of  the  state  history;  all  these  would  be 
published  every  year  in  the  form  of  a  book  with  the  title,  Mysore  Archaeological  Report. 

Dr.  Sastry  used  to  follow  his  predecessor’s  tradition  of  preparing  the  reports  and 
submit  them  to  the  Government.  They  were  of  three  categories,  viz.  Archaeology, 
Manuscripts,  and  Epigraphy;  contents  were  divided  according  to  this  arrangement.  Ar¬ 
chaeology  section  consisted  mainly  of  details  of  temples  and  other  monuments;  in 
manuscripts  section,  literary  and  scientific  works  which  were  written  on  palm  leaves  dur¬ 
ing  ancient  times,  which  were  in  Sanskrit  and  Kannada  were  reviewed;  In  the  epigraphy 
section  historical  issues  which  were  revealed  through  stone  inscriptions  and  copperplates 
are  discussed. 


The  Annual  Report  of  1922-1923 

This  was  Dr.  Sastry ’s  work  in  the  first  year.  He  made  arrangements  for  the  repairs  of 
the  famous  Hoysala  temples  at  Belur  and  Halebeedu.  He  suggested  to  the  government  to 
enact  the  law  for  the  protection  at  the  earliest  to  preserve  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
state.  53  manuscripts  were  collected:  130  new  inscriptions  were  unearthed.  He  published 
his  definitive  findings  after  exploring  the  historical  evidence  he  obtained  regarding  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Gommateshwara  Colossus  in  Shravanabelgola,  on  the  age  of  Kalkyabda, 
the  beginning  of  the  Gupta  era  and  the  extension  of  the  rule  of  Harshavardhana.  Sastry 
also  had  the  expertise  in  astronomical  methods  of  calculation  of  time.  So  by  taking  up 
the  conclusions  of  foreign  scholars  like  Fleet,  Vincent  Smith  and  Sylvin  Levi,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reckoning  of  Gupta  era,  he  elucidated  with  conviction  the  weaknesses 
found  in  them.  He  justified  his  findings  elaborately  and  precisely. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  1924 

124  inscriptions  were  found  out  this  year.  50  ancient  coins  were  examined.  An  archaeo¬ 
logical  museum  was  also  started  at  this  time.  The  main  objective  of  starting  this  museum 
was  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  study  of  history,  to  develop  a  relationship  between  the 
history  department  of  the  university  and  the  department  of  archaeology.  This  museum 
contains  coins,  copper  plates,  ancient  artifacts  (utensils  and  objects),  pictures  of  ancient 
monuments,  estampages  of  the  inscriptions  etc.,  This  report  reveals  a  detailed  and  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  some  of  the  manuscripts,  and  their  historical 
significance.  Along  with  this,  the  geniuneness  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Ganga 
kings,  their  chronological  problems  have  all  been  specially  discussed  here. 


The  Annual  Report  of  1925 

120  inscriptions  were  found  out.  500  manuscripts  were  examined.  Collection  of  coins 
was  also  carried  out.  A  survey  of  Harihareshwara  temple  at  Harihara,  Sowmyakeshava 
temple  at  Nagamangala  etc.,  was  undertaken. 


The  Annual  Report  of  1926 

125  new  inscriptions  were  unearthed  this  year.  Collection  of  coins  continued.  The  report 
of  this  year  was  strikingly  different  in  many  angles.  It  is  argued  at  length  that  the  words 
other  than  Greek  found  in  a  Greek  drama  of  the  2nd  century  were  Kannada  terms.  The 
report  also  deals  with  the  ancient  as  well  as  famous  katantra  vyakarana  and  the  time 
of  its  composition.  The  evidence  provided  by  a  Sanskrit  work  about  the  travels  of  the 
famous  Chinese  traveller  Fa-hien  is  pointed  out  here.  It  reports  an  interesting  discussion 
in  the  olden  times  about  the  much  argued  caste  system.  It  cannot  be  said  that,  Sastry’s 
investigations  and  assessments  in  the  above  report  were  accepted  by  one  and  all.  They  are 
not  free  from  shortcomings.  But  Sastry’s  commendable  intelligence  in  his  hair-splitting 
discussion  on  the  subject  matter  by  making  it  fascinating  reading,  definitely  demands 
appreciation. 


Annual  report  of  1927 

172  inscriptions  were  identified.  Ancient  idols  were  collected.  Here  date  of  the 
Mahabharata  war,  issues  regarding  Kautilya’s  Arthasastra  and  Pancatantra,  the  nature 
of  secret  writing  (gudhalekhya)  were  included.  Bhamaha,  the  author  of  Kavyalankara 
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(a  work  on  poetics),  the  date  of  Vacaspatimisra  and  Mallinathasuri  were  ably  discussed 
here  and  it  included  discussion  on  the  Gupta  era,  Jaina  and  Bauddha  sects  and  customs. 
They  are  strikingly  significant  and  of  great  importance  to  Indian  culture  and  Sanskrit  lan¬ 
guage. 


Annual  report  of  1928 

113  inscriptions  were  identified.  The  state  and  condition  of  Kannada  language  during  the 
period  of  Maury  as  and  Shatavahanas,  and  Sringeri  Mutt  and  the  genealogy  of  its  pontiffs 
have  been  discussed.  These  are  of  great  significance  to  linguistic  and  cultural  studies  of 
the  region. 

If  we  study  closely  these  reports,  prepared  by  Dr.  Sastry,  it  becomes  obvious  that  he 
had  an  astonishing  erudition  and  grasp  of  Indian  culture,  religion  and  history;  and  how 
he  used  to  proceed  with  zeal  in  his  research  assignments  pertaining  to  these  subjects  with 
exceptional  courage  and  enthusiasm.  Identifying  ancient  manuscripts,  introducing  the 
subject  matter  contained  in  them  elaborately,  discussing  the  problems  found  in  them  and 
recognising  how  these  evidences  and  sources  shed  light  on  the  history  of  South  India  were 
subjects  that  held  very  close  to  his  heart.  Opening  of  museums,  publishing  the  texts  of 
epigraphs,  criticism  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  language  of  the  Greek  play,  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Kannada  language  in  ancient  times,  fixing  the  periods  of  the  reign  of  the 
royal  families  of  ancient  India  etc.,  are  the  important  documents  and  signal  contributions 
in  the  reports  of  his  official  tenure. 

In  the  beginning,  for  the  first  2  years  the  texts  of  the  epigraphs  were  in  English  translit¬ 
eration;  from  1925  onwards,  the  practice  of  printing  in  Kannada  script  was  also  initiated 
by  Sastry. 


Felicitations  and  awards 

His  Highness  Maharaja  of  Mysore  Sri  Krishnaraja  Wodeyar  IV  commended  Dr.  Shamasas- 
try’s  scholarship,  efficiency,  integrity  and  hard  work,  which  he  revealed  in  his  offices  as 
the  Curator  of  the  Mysore  Oriental  Library  and  Director  of  the  Archaeological  depart¬ 
ment.  The  king  honoured  him  by  conferring  the  title  Arthasastra  visarada  in  1926  during 
Navaratri  celebrations  at  his  darbar  in  the  presence  of  a  mammoth  gathering.  Sastry 
also  expressed  his  deep  gratitude  towards  the  king.  He  composed  some  Sanskrit  verses  in 
honour  of  the  king,  eulogizing  the  kings  magnanimity.  In  1930,  the  Government  of  India 
conferred  on  him  the  title  Mahamahopadhyaya. 

Bharata  Dharma  Mahamandali,  Varanasi,  which  had  already  honoured  him  with  the 
title  Mdyalankara  in  1924,  conferred  on  him  the  title  Panditaraja  in  1935.  In  recogni- 
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tion  of  his  peerless  services  in  popularizing  Jain  canonical  works  through  his  translation 
and  criticism,  the  Jain  association  of  Mysore  presented  him  a  citation,  in  June  1930.  The 
awards  and  titles  conferred  on  him  are  the  solid  enduring  evidences  of  the  depth  and  vast¬ 
ness  of  his  scholarship  and  the  multifaceted  services  he  rendered  in  the  field  of  education 
and  learning. 


As  an  author 

Dr.  Sastry  did  not  rest  even  after  his  retirement.  He  continued  his  research  on  the  subjects 
he  loved  and  authored  several  books;  he  also  wrote  good  number  articles  which  were 
published  in  the  learned  journals.  He  authored  seven  books  and  contributed  about  100 
articles  to  various  journals  and  volumes. 

Sastry  loved  and  adored  the  Vedas.  Among  them  he  was  especially  fond  of  astron¬ 
omy  that  was  considered  one  of  the  six  constituents  of  the  Vedas.  The  differences  in  the 
measure  of  time  and  the  cycle  of  seasons  depending  upon  the  movement  of  the  planets, 
procedures  related  to  sacrifices  and  oblations,  how  all  these  found  a  place  in  Vedas,  how 
rishis  of  the  Vedic  age  calculated  the  time  factor  on  the  basis  of  the  above  knowledge, 
whether  there  were  any  inner  meanings  revealed  through  were  subjects  of  great  curiosity 
to  Dr.  Sastry  in  his  research  work.  Rituals  related  to  the  Vijnas,  hymns  of  prayer,  su¬ 
perhuman  and  legendary  stories,  daily  routine  of  the  ancients  -  have  all  been  critically 
analysed  in  his  writings. 

With  the  help  of  Indian  Mathematics,  he  tried  to  bring  out  the  meanings  of  specially 
identified  numbers  and  words  in  the  Vedas.  In  all  we  notice  how  Sastry  had  attempted  to 
reconstruct  the  culture  of  the  Vedic  times. 

His  works  which  deal  with  the  kind  of  subjects  or  topics  mentioned  above  are  all  in 
English  and  he  himself  had  published  them.  They  are: 


Gavam  Ayana:  The  Vedic  Era 

When  Sastry  was  the  librarian  of  the  Mysore  Oriental  Library,  this  book  was  published 
on  15th  August  1908.  It  may  be  recalled  that  40  years  later,  the  new  era  of  independent 
India  commenced  on  the  15th  August  itself.  The  forgotten  details  of  the  almanac  related 
to  the  yajnas  of  the  vedic  times  as  well  as  the  epoch  on  the  basis  of  the  Vedas  and  the 
contemporary  history  and  culture  of  the  western  countries-have  been  written  by  Sastry  in 
this  small  booklet. 
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Vedarigajyautisa 

This  was  the  work  of  about  8th  Cen.  B.C.  It  was  an  ancient  and  obscure  treatise  on  Vedic 
astronomy,  which  was  edited,  translated  and  elucidated  by  Sastry.  It  was  published  in 
1936.  There  are  44  Sanskrit  verses  in  the  original  text  comprising  the  astronomical  details 
as  found  in  the  vedas.  Having  published  this,  Sastry  wrote  a  lucid  commentary  for  it 
entitled  Deepika,  in  which  it  has  been  explained.  This  commentary  is  also  in  Sanskrit.  The 
English  translation  of  the  original  and  explanation  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  L.D. 
Barnett,  A.B .  Keith,  J.W.T.  Mason  and  others  have  expressed  their  profound  appreciation 
for  this  book.  Mason  has  applauded  Sastry’s  genius  as  a  translator  and  has  stated  that  it  is 
an  astonishing  feat.  He  has  also  praised  his  deep  knowledge  of  Jain  astronomical  works 
and  has  also  added  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  relief,  scholars  like  Sastry,  who  are  capable 
of  interpreting  ancient  subjects  are  still  living  in  this  world.  His  few  words  on  this  text 
deserve  serious  attention.  The  essence  of  it  it  may  be  put  in  the  following  words: 

Ancient  sects  of  primordial  age  had  unique  insight  in  to  the  truths  of  life.  Now,  we 
have  almost  lost  it.  It  is  true  that  science  has  achieved  so  many  wonders  in  order  to  make 
us  understand  the  outwarldly  values  of  our  life  and  to  over  come  our  physical  ailments. 
But,  for  the  people  of  the  ancient  times  who  had  not  cared  only  for  the  superficial  affairs, 
the  inner  significance  and  inner  truths  must  have  been  self  generating. 

The  ancients  have  expressed  these  truths  as  they  understood  them;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  clear  for  us  on  all  occasions.  Now  it  is  imperative  on  our  part  to  interpret  it,  to 
suit  the  modem  sensibility. 


Drapsa:  The  Vedic  cycle  of  eclipses  -  a  Key  to  unlock  the 
treasures  of  the  Vedas. 


This  work  was  published  in  1938.  This  book  is  about  Vedic  almanac  and  different  cycles 
of  time  measures  etc.  The  purpose  here  also  is,  the  calculation  of  day,  year,  era  and  epochs 
as  well  as  examination  of  problems  related  to  Vedic  numerals.  Dr.  Sastry  has  said  that 
on  the  basis  of  available  suggestions  in  ancient  Jain  works  of  astronomy  and  Handbook 
of  astronomy  by  Chambers,  the  research  has  been  carried  out  on  some  of  the  Vedic  astro¬ 
logical  problems.  At  that  time,  the  then  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Oxford  University  Mr. 
F.W.  Thomas  appreciated  and  encouraged  Sastry’s  work;  Prof.  L.  D.  Barnett,  Prof.  Sten 
Konow,  Dr.  E.  Abegg  and  other  eminent  scholars  showered  praises  on  the  greatness  of 
the  work. 
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Eclipse  -  Cult  in  the  Vedas,  Bible  and  the  Koran 

This  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  Drapsa.  This  was  published  in  1940.  The  idea 
of  the  eclipse  behind  the  symbols  of  war  between  Devas  and  Asuras  etc.,  the  background 
of  the  legendary  history  of  puranas  and  epics,  the  philosophical  elucidation  of  Vedic  nu¬ 
merals  are  dealtwith,  in  this  work.  In  this  deliberation,  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  have  been 
considered  along  with  the  Vedas  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  expose  commoness  among 
them.  Dr.  A.  Venkatasubbaiah,  appreciating  this  book  for  its  independent  scholarship  and 
reflections,  says  that  this  work  draws  our  attention  for  a  still  more  exhaustive  comparative 
study  of  the  Vedas  the  Bible  and  the  Koran. 

All  the  above  works  deal  with  Dr.  Sastry’s  in  grasp  in  the  study  of  the  vedas  and 
astronomy.  Apart  from  these,  he  has  authored  other  works  also.  A  few  words  can  be  said 
about  those  works: 


Evolution  of  Indian  Polity 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  ten  lectures(written)  delivered  in  Calcutta  University  in 
1919.  It  was  published  by  the  same  University  in  1920.  In  this  work  ancient  Indian  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  and  various  levels  of  the  administrative  set-up  are  critically  examined 
on  the  basis  of  the  \bdas,  legends,  Taittiriya  Samliita,  Arthasastra,  the  Mahabharata, 
inscriptions,  Jainagama  works  etc.,  Opinions  of  some  other  scholars  have  also  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 

A  few  words  from  the  foreword  can  be  cited  here:  “It  is  true  that  we  regret  to  miss 
such  sweet  and  bewitching  words  as  Equality,  Fraternity,  Liberty,  self-determination  and 
the  like  in  the  political  history  of  India.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  religious 
and  moral  restrains  as  self-denial,  conquest  of  the  six  Passions,  Preparation  for  Mok¬ 
sha  or  Nirvana  by  renunciation  frequently  preached  to  the  prince  and  the  poor  alike  were 
scarcely  less  powerful  than  the  constitutional  and  legal  checks  of  Western  nations  of  mod¬ 
em  times .  How  far  the  modem  constitutional  checks  based  more  on  utilitarian  than  ethical 
priciples  are  preferable  to  religious  or  philosophical  restraints  which  are  applicable  to  all 
is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided.” 

In  order  to  sensitize  north  Indian  readers  liberal  view,  love  of  citizen,  faith  in  dharma, 
devotion  to  god  found  in  the  administration  of  South  Indian  kings,  Sastry  had  written  a 
few  words  at  the  end  of  his  foreword  to  his  work. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  Sri  Asutosh  Mookerjee,  who  had  invited  Sastry  to  Calcutta 
to  deliver  these  discourses.  Sastry  had  eulogized  Sri  Mookerjee’s  generosity  and  love  for 
scholarship  with  great  humility  and  reverence. 
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Meena  athava  Sainikana  bhagya 

This  is  the  translation  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Lessing,  a  German  poet.  This  has  been 
published  in  1921  as  the  88th  book  in  the  Karnataka  Granthamale.  Being  a  noted  scholar, 
it  is  really  a  specialty  of  Sastry  to  have  made-up  his  mind  to  write  simple  literature  also. 
It  can  be  seen  that  a  foreign  play  adapted  to  suit  the  ethos  of  our  land  with  Indian  names 
for  the  various  characters. 


South  Indian  Inscriptions  -  Volume  9,  Parts  1&  2 

Dr.  Sastry  has  edited  Parts  1&2  of  the  9th  Volume  of  the  S.I.I  on  the  request  of  Archae¬ 
ological  Department  of  the  Government  of  India.  These  have  been  published  in  1939 
and  1941  respectively.  Sastry  carried  out  this  stupendous  task  with  the  assistance  of  Sri 
N.  Lakshminarayana  Rao  who  was  there  as  the  epigraphical  assistant,  in  the  department. 
The  Kannada  inscriptions  were  found  and  collected  from  the  different  places,  like  Bellary, 
Ananthapura,  Kadapa,  Kamool,  Coimbatore,  Chittor,  South  Canara  —  which  belonged  to 
the  then  Madras  presidency,  were  included  in  a  collection  published  in  these  volumes. 
The  unique  editorial  work  of  this  volume  has  earned  him  lasting  fame  and  in  the  field  of 
the  study  of  epigraphy. 


As  a  contributor  to  learned  journals  and  volumes 

The  variety  of  literary  works  of  Dr.  Shamasastry  can  be  understood  from  the  perusal  of 
his  various  research  articles.  Some  of  the  journals  which  published  his  articles  are  as 
follows: 

Annals  of  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute,  Puna; 

Proceedings  of  the  All  India  Oriental  Conference 
Calcutta  Review,  Calcutta; 

Half  yearly  Journal  of  the  Mysore  University,  Mysore; 

Indian  Antiquary,  Bombay; 

Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay; 

Journal  of  the  Cama  Oriental  Research  Institute,  Bombay; 

Journal  of  the  Ganganath  Jha  Research  Institute,  Allahabad; 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London; 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Society  of  Oriental  Arts,  Calcutta; 

Astrological  Magazine,  Bangalore; 

New  Indian  Antiquary,  Bombay; 

Poona  Orientalist,  Poona; 
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Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Mythic  Society,  Bangalore; 

Prabuddha  Karnataka,  Mysore; 

Jayakarnataka,  Dharwar  etc., 

Sastry’s  articles  published  in  felicitation  and  commemoration  volumes  brought  in  the 
name  of  Scholars  are  as  follows: 

B.C.  Law,  R.K.  Mookerjee,  Kuppuswamy  Sastry,  M.  Wintemitz,  P.V.  Kane,  Jha,  Asu- 
tosh  Mookerjee,  D.R.  Bhandarkar,  F.W.  Thomas,  Harbilas  Sarada,  S.K.  Aiyangar,  K.B. 
Pathak,  C.R.  Reddy. 

A  short  list  of  articles  is  as  follows  (those  that  are  in  bold  letters  are  actual  titles  and 
they  are  included  in  the  present  volume,  vibrant  India.): 

1 .  Topics/Articles  related  to  social  conditions  prevailing  in  Ancient  India  and  her  ad¬ 
ministrative  systems: 

Polity  of  Ancient  India;  Land  acts  and  and  types  and  methodology  of  tax  laws; 
Chanakya’s  land  and  revenue  system;  The  Home  of  the  Ancient  Hindus  and  their 
Policy  of  Racial  Fusion;  Glimpses  of  the  ancient  Indian  social  sciences;  Economic 
view  of  the  Ancient  Indians;  Rights  of  Women  in  Sruthis;  The  Brahman  Hieroc- 
racy  and  the  Body  Politic  in  ancient  Hindu  states;Evolution  of  Castes;  Raghu- 
nath  Varman  on  the  Right  of  the  Low-castes  People  to  Brahma-Knowledge; 
Domestic  Rites  of  the  Jainas;  Dice-play  on  the  First  day  of  the  White  half  of 
the  Month,  Kartika  etc., 

2.  Topics/Articles  related  to  language  and  script: 

Theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Devanagari  Alphabet;  Gudhalekhya  etc., 

3.  Topics/Articles  on  date,  place,  authorship  and  literature: 

The  Date  of  Abhinava  Kalidasa;  Sivananda’s  Life  of  Appayya  Dikshit;  Jaina 
Teachers  and  their  Contemporary  kings;  The  Vivekasara  of  Shankarananda; 
The  Author  of  Gadayuddha;  The  Life  and  work  of  Keshiraja,  time  of  Arthashas- 
tra;  A  Note  on  the  Supposed  Identity  of  Vatsyayana  and  Kautilya  etc., 

4.  Topics/Articles  on  Philosophy: 

Works(Books)  on  ancient  Indian  Philosophy;  Truth  in  Ancient  Judicial  system;  The 
Conception  of  Sin  in  the  Vedas;  Avidya  -  Psychology;  The  Concept  of  Mukti  in 
Indian  Philosophy;  Political  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus  etc. 

5.  Topics/Articles  on  Scope  of  Vedic  Astronomy,  its  form  and  uses: 

The  meanings  of  symbols  of  gods  and  goddess;  Vedic  almanac;  Veda  and  science; 
Adityas;  Indra  as  conceived  by  the  Iranians;  The  origin  (basis)  of  weeks;  Vyushthi 
or  The  New  Year’s  Day;  Purva  rashi  of  Vedic  astrology;  Ayodhya,the  City  of  the 
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Gods;  Rohita:  A  Sure  Test  of  the  Vedic  Eclipse-cycle;  Test  of  the  Vedic  Eclipse 
-  cycle,  Daniel  dream  in  the  \bdas;  Vedic  time  cycle  of  33  years;  Indian  eclipses  and 
planets;  Kalpa  or  world  cycle;  Kapila  eclipse;  Vedic  chronology;  Dyava  prithvi. 
(The  sky  and  the  earth);  Three  steps  of  Vishnu;  The  Asvins;  Vishnu’s  incarnations; 
Indra’s  Wars  with  Sambara;  The  Birth  of  the  Pancajans;  Pancajans;  Indra  and 
Ahalya;  The  Ribhus  and  the  Four  Soma-cups;  Vayu  and  Vishakapi;  Agni  (fire)  in 
the  vedas;  vedas  and  planets;  Planets  in  Vedas;  The  origin  of  Panchajanas;  Vedic 
Gods  etc. 

6.  Topics/Articles  on  Indian  history  and  culture: 

The  Eras  of  Vikrama  and  Salivahana;  Daily  rituals  of  Jains;  Tamil  Sangam  pe¬ 
riod;  Kuna  pandya  -  Tirujnana  Sambandhar;  Trumangai  Alwar;  habitat  of  ancient 
Indians  and  other  racial  assimilation;  Vikramaditya  era  and  the  lineage  of  Gardab- 
hilas  as  well  as  Murundas;  The  culture  of  Dravidians;  distinctive  nature  of  temple 
architecture;  vedic  scriptures;The  Date  of  Arthasastra;  A  few  Inscriptions  of  the 
Ancient  Kings  of  Anegundi;Malnad  Chiefs  etc. 

7.  Translation  of  the  work:  Suryaprajnapti 

It  is  a  book  of  astronomy  in  Jaina  traditions;  its  author  is  Mahaviracharya.  There 
are  20  chapters  in  this  book  written  in  Prakrit  language;  having  translated  it  in  brief, 
Sastry  published  it  in  the  quarterly  issues  the  Mythic  Society  of  Bangalore  (1927, 
28)  brought  out  by,  in  its  esteemed  Journal. 

Dr.  Sastry ’s  Kannada  articles  do  not  exceed  half  a  dozen  in  all,  published  in  the 
Prabhuddha  Karnataka,  Jayakarnataka  and  Vagbhusana.  Anadyadi  Dampati  is  the  script 
of  his  speech  in  Sanskrit  in  the  fourth  colloquium  of  pandita  mandala.  ‘Daniel  swapnaha 
vedamoolo  va’  is  one  other  article  in  Sanskrit  published  in  the  magazine  of  Maharaja 
Sanskrit  Pathasala. 

It  is  as  a  result  of  his  unstinting  studies,  contemplation  and  research  ability  shown  at 
various  stages  all  through  his  professional  life  that  he  has  written  all  these  articles.  Apart 
from  studying,  research  and  writing  he  had  no  other  habits  at  all.  Even  during  his  old  age, 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  that  is  found  natural  in  youth,  he  would  select  new  subjects  and 
engage  himself  in  research  work.  We  get  a  feeling  that  he  knew  English,  Sanskrit,  Prakrit, 
Kannada,  Greek,  and  German  languages.  He  leamt  Greek  language  in  order  to  identify  the 
words  other  than  Greek  used  in  a  Greek  drama  written  on  the  bark  which  belonged  to  the 
second  century  A.D.  and  found  in  a  place  called  oxyrhynchus.  He  would  become  highly 
enthusiastic  whenever  he  began  learning  new  subjects  and  languages.  During  his  walking 
sessions  he  would  ponder  over  what  all  he  studied  sitting  in  his  house  or  office.  He  had 
that  tenacity  and  patience  and  earnestness  to  concentrate  on  a  given  subject  for  months 
together  and  work  on  it  till  the  end.  It  was  only  due  to  this  perseverance  and  earnest¬ 
ness  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  discover,  edit  and  translate  Kautilya’s’  Arthasastra. 
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Whenever  learned  people  pointed  out  mistakes  he  rectified  them  in  his  revised  version. 
He  never  felt  that  whatever  he  wrote  was  correct  and  need  no  change  to  be  effected  at  any 
time.  Many  a  time  it  was  his  fond  intention  to  take  up  new  areas  in  which  work  had  not 
yet  been  commenced  and  begin  discussions  on  it.  He  was  never  arrogant  and  felt  that  his 
word  ought  to  be  the  last  word  on  any  subject. 

He  wished  to  learn  things  from  everyone  whether  young  or  old  without  discrimina¬ 
tion.  When  others  criticized  and  pointed  out  mistakes  in  what  he  wrote,  he  would  simply 
smile  and  correct  them  without  losing  his  patience.  He  has  said  on  many  occasions  that 
interested  persons  should  correct  the  mistakes  that  might  have  been  committed  by  him 
due  to  haste  or  lethargy  and  continue  their  studies  in  the  areas  of  their  choice.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  50  years  of  his  service  to  the  society  was  not  at  all  sufficient.  He  believed 
that  he  had  to  live  for  some  more  time  to  be  able  to  complete  a  grandiose  achievement. 
Dr.  Sastry  had  very  strong  memory  as  well  as  retentive  powers  like  that  of  honoured  ortho¬ 
dox,  traditional  Indian  scholars.  Similarly,  he  had  all  the  attributes  of  a  modern  scholar 
trained  in  the  western  tradition  with  liberalism,  critical  acumen  and  also  an  astounding 
capacity  for  balanced  thinking.  He  had  the  qualities  of  a  bom  teacher.  As  literary  adven¬ 
turist,  he  exuded  self-confidence  and  irrepressible  optimism.  Wherever  he  spoke  or  cited 
views  and  opinions  of  those  scholars  he  had  admired  and  held  them  esteem.  He  used  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  help  that  he  received  from  them. 

He  used  to  express  disagreements  with  scholars  vehemently  and  courageously  but  with 
disarming  humility.  He  did  not  spare  sporadic,  destructive  and  distorted  critical  views  of 
western  writers  who  lacked  inwardness  in  understanding  issues  relating  to  Indian  history 
and  culture. 

A  fine  illustration  can  be  found  in  the  way  he  decided  the  authentic  origin  of  De- 
vanagari  script  and  established  that  it  was  not  foreign  in  origin  but  indigenous,  on  the 
basis  of  technical  literature  of  Sanskrit  and  other  evidences. 


The  Polestar  among  scholars 

Dr.R.  Shamasastry  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  our  past  generation.  Greatness  of 
this  exceptional  man  was  his  simplicity.  Though  titles,  positions  and  awards  were  heaped 
on  him,  he  did  not  feel  placated.  On  all  occasions  he  showed  his  humility  and  cordiality  to 
everyone  equally.  “In  no  work  are  there  defects  without  merits  or  merits  without  defects. 
Let  the  merits  be  to  the  credit  of  Inspirer;  and  let  the  defects  heavily  fall  on  my  own  head” 
-  averred  Sastry  with  humility  in  a  selfcomposed  poem(Dedication:  Evolution  of  Indian 
Polity). 

The  humility  and  simplicity  of  this  polyglot  phenomenon  and  scholar  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  many  erudite  scholars  of  national  and  international  repute.  He  had  contacts 
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with  myriad  scholars  of  our  country  viz.,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  B  .N.  Seal,  R.K.  Mookher- 
jee,  Harprasad  Sastry,  R.  Narasimhacharya,  A.  Venkatasubbaiah,  N.R  Chakravarthy,  A.A. 
Krishnaswamy  ayyangar,  B.A.  Saletore,  Padam  S.M.  Godrej  and  others.  He  also  had  con¬ 
tacts  with  foreign  scholars  like  Vincent  Smith,  L.D.  Barnett,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  F.W. 
Thomas,  Sten  Konow,  R.  Harnle,  A.A.  Macdonnel,  A.B.  Keith,  Henry  Trumanwood,  J. 
Jolly  and  others. 

Many  of  them  have  expressed  their  critically  analysed  appreciation  of  Sastry’s  work 
and  paid  tributes  to  his  excellence.  They  corresponded  with  him  on  various  occasions. 

Mahadeva  Desai,  the  personal  secretary  of  Mahatma  Gandhiji  has  reported  briefly 
Sastry’s  meeting  with  Gandhiji  on  an  occasion  on  11th  August  1927.  Dr.  Sastry  met 
Gandhiji  when  he  was  at  Nandi  Hills  near  Bangalore.  If  we  carefully  study  a  part  of  that 
report,  it  becomes  obvious  to  us  the  extent  to  which  he  was  dedicated  to  the  values  of 
Indian  culture.  Desai’s  narrative  is  as  follows  (here,  retold): 

“Sastry  came  to  Gandhiji  to  present  him  a  copy  of  the  Arthasastra  and  the  annual 
report  of  that  year  of  Mysore  Archaeological  Department  for  which  he  himself  was  the 
Director.  Pandit  Dharmananda  Kosambi  learnt  ABC  of  English  after  he  had  mastered 
Pali;  as  Sri  Kosambi  did  Sastry  also  learnt  English  after  his  Sanskrit  education. 

Sastry  told  Gandhiji  “Self-sacrifice  was  a  dictum  for  ancient  Hindus.  Now  also  if 
cultured  centres  like  ancient  Mharas  come  up,  everything  will  be  alright.  Ashoka  had 
Upagupta,  Pushyamitra  had  Patanjali,  and  Kumarapala  had  Hemachandra.  Vidyaranya 
was  there  to  advice  and  inspired,  to  the  kings  of  Vijayanagara.  Now  we  too  want  an  army 
of  highly  cultured,  selfless,  educated  men  to  proclaim  the  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  wherever 
we  go.  We  too  will  then  acquire  lasting  peace  and  happiness  through  it.” 

Gandhiji  mischievously  smiled  and  asked  “Yes!  But  who  will  bell  the  cat?” 

“If  it  was  possible  for  the  Buddha  to  establish  5,000  viharas,  then  why  not  now?”  - 
Sastry  asked  Gandhiji.  Gandhiji  replied  “It  is  not  possible  for  me.  Though  I  do  not  doubt 
my  ideals,  I  do  not  know  to  execute  your  idea.  Neither  I  have  adequate  tapas  and  siddhi 
enough  for  it.  And  how  were  those  days?  Life  was  frugal  simple,  boys  were  not  corpses, 
bodies  of  today’s  men  have  gone  sick  and  moreover  the  minds  have  become  rotten.  It  is 
my  desire  to  reconstruct  something  with  these  pieces.” 

Sastry  said  instantly  “You  are  the  right  person  for  it.”  He  had  grit  in  his  tone,  which 
was  in  keeping  with  a  true  scholar. 

Continuing  the  conversation,  Gandhiji  said  that  he  had  been  accomplishing  the  desired 
ideals  of  Sastry  in  a  new  way  in  the  affairs  of  his  ashram. 

At  least  for  some,  it  might  seem  that  Sastry’s  desire  was  to  rejuvenate  the  ancient 
viharas  of  the  age  of  the  Buddha.  But  anybody  can  understand  by  the  conversation  with 
Gandhiji  that  Sastry’s  strong  desire  was,  that  the  Indians  must  lead  a  life  of  high  culture 
and  ethics. 
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Simple  living,  high  thinking  was  Sastry’s  life  principle.  When  he  was  30-35,  his 
physical  health  had  gone  awry.  He  spent  his  life  with  simple  diet.  But  still  he  continued  his 
studies  and  research  work  with  self-confidence  and  love  of  scholarship.  His  personality 
was  evolved  earlier  by  the  patronship  of  the  Dewan  Sir  K.  Seshadri  Iyer  and  later  by  the 
magnanimity  of  Sir  Asutosh  Mookerjee,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University. 
Sastry  led  a  life  of  fulfillment  till  the  age  of  77.  On  23rd  January  1944,  he  left  for  his 
heavenly  abode  at  his  residence  Asutosha  .  It  will  be  no  overstatement  to  say  that  Sastry 
became  a  Polestar  (Dhruvanakshatra)  in  the  galaxy  of  Indian  scholars,  for  his  peerless 
achievements  in  Indian  history  and  culture 

*  *  * 

It  is  now  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  complete  edition  of  Kautilya’s  Arthasastra 
was  published  (1909-2009).  It  was  the  late  Dr.  R.  Shamasastry  who  was  the  first,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century,  to  have  recognized  its  importance  as  one  “which  changed 
the  entire  direction  of  Indie  studies.”  It  was  also  he  who  ably  edited  and  published  it  and 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  world  by  translating  it  into  English.  Later  the  work  saw 
many  editions  and  prints.  Translations  appreared  in  English,  French  and  German.  Many 
academic  institutions  of  the  world,  scholars  and  those  interested  in  political  science  and 
economics  were  struck  with  surprise,  studied  it  and  derived  benefit  from  it.  The  ancient 
indian  social  and  political  organizations  and  their  constitution  became  to  a  large  extent 
clarified  by  the  publication  of  this  work  and  the  brilliant  imaginative  and  intellectual  ge¬ 
nius  of  india  gained  world  wide  recognition.  The  fame  of  Karnataka  and  the  fame  of 
Mysore  Oriental  Research  institute  came  to  occupy  the  foreground.  The  person  who  was 
the  first  to  have  led  to  this  achivement  was  Mahamahopadhyaya,  Arthasastravisarada,  Dr. 
R.  Shamasastry. 

It  is  quite  timely  that  the  Gokhale  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  Bangalore,  should  have 
organized  a  programme  in  memory  of  the  centenary  of  this  work’s  publication.  Making 
use  of  this  occasion  a  collection  of  about  44  research  articles,  excepting  one  book-review 
and  one  letter  of  correspondence,  which  Dr.  Sastry  had  himself  published  during  his  life¬ 
time,  is  now  being  published.  This  is  a  happy  venture.  Depending  upon  an  encouraging 
occasion  in  the  future,  one  or  two  volumes  of  Sastry’s  stray  writings  may  be  published. 

The  name  and  fame  which  the  editing  and  reprints  of  the  Arthasastra  brought  to  Dr. 
Sastry  is  only  one  facet  of  his  achivements.  In  fact,  his  achievement  is  still  greater.  The 
details  of  it  have  been  already  given  to  some  extent  in  the  first  part  comprising  his  life  and 
works. 

The  articles  in  the  present  volume  were  published  in  established  academic  journals 
in  English  and  in  commemoration  volumes  presented  to  honour  senior  scholors.  These 
writings  are  of  a  high  standared  written  in  accordance  with  the  high  academic  ideals  of 
the  time  and  in  tune  with  the  tireless  curiosity  of  academic  research. 
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Some  of  the  early  writings  are  about  the  dieties  of  the  Vedic  age,  chronology,  se¬ 
mantics,  concepts  of  vedic  hymns,  beliefs  and  mythical  incidents.  These  are  thoroughly 
discussed  with  extensive  quotations  and  calculations  of  astronomy.  While  doing  this,  Dr. 
Sastry  advances  agruments  depending  on  the  strength  of  his  own  scholorship  and  personal 
discrimination  without,  excepting  rarely,  criticising  the  opinions  of  foreign  scholors.  In 
this  he  reminds  us  of  another  scholor  of  his  time,  Dr.  A.  Venkatasubbaiah. 

Though  matters  of  secular  Sanskrit  literature  do  not  appear  to  any  larger  extent  in  this 
volume,  some  topics  of  special  study  are  discussed  here.  They  are  related  to  Sastra.  The 
authorship  and  time  of  composition  of  the  Artha sastra,  the  question  whether  Kautilya  and 
Vatsyayana  are  identical,  introducing  the  Vivckasara  of  Acarya  Sankarananda,  a  leading 
monk  of  the  Advaitic  sect,  the  time  of  Abhinava  Kalidasa  of  the  VcllFila  lineage,  who 
was  the  author  of  contemporary  historical  work,  Rajasekharacarita,  Appayya  Dikshita’s 
biography  written  by  his  pupil  Shivananda  -  these  topics  are  included  here.  The  abridged 
translation  of  the  Prakrit  work,  Suryaprajnapti,  consisting  of  20  lessons  about  astronomy, 
taught  by  Vardhamana  Mahavira  to  his  pupil  Gautama,  reveals  Dr.  Sastry’s  wide  interest. 
In  truth,  it  is  a  lengthy  article  of  the  size  of  a  book. 

Another  area  of  Dr.  Sastry’s  interest  is  the  study  of  the  socio-religious  affairs.  While 
engaged  in  identifying  the  geographical  habitats  of  ancient  India  he  has  brought  to  light 
many  curious  details  of  the  nature  to  the  racial  fusion  of  the  local  community  of  people 
including  the  Brahmins  and  the  Jains.  Primarily  he  has  discussed  in  detail  the  background 
of  the  class  (varna)  organization.  In  this  regard  the  treatment  of  inter-caste  marriage 
and  co-dining  are  noteworthy.  While  dealing  with  the  class-organization,  two  articles, 
critically  assessing  the  assumptions  of  foreign  scholors  in  this  regard,  discuss  how  this 
organization  has  grown  from  pre-historic  times  and  from  the  Vedic  age  till  the  age  of 
the  Pur  anas  and  the  commnetaries  on  poems  are  relevant  even  today.  While  relating 
that  the  medieval  thinker,  Raghunatha  varma,  has  stated  that  even  the  non-Brahmins  have 
the  right  to  Brahmajnana,  another  article  traces  the  manner  in  which  this  discussion  has 
comedown  from  the  Vedic  age.  In  this  article  are  found  many  details  which  may  be  of 
use  to  modem  liberals  and  rationalists.  Another  short  article  here  concerns  itself  with  the 
practice  of  playing  dice  on  the  Balipadyami  day  and  its  inner  meaning  is  explained.  In 
another  essay  dealing  with  the  roles  played  by  kings  and  brahmins  in  administration  are 
found  the  details  of  the  administrative  procedures  of  ancient  India. 

In  some  essays  on  philosophy,  appear  the  Hindu  view  of  life,  the  course  of  political 
thought,  the  nature  of  salvation  and  its  nature  in  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  and  how  it  is 
a  matter  of  belief.  The  much  debated  issue  of  Advaita,  Avidya  or  Maya,  the  contents 
of  Prabhavikacarita,  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  Jaina  Saints,  and  the  description  of  the 
sixteen  Sacraments  of  Jaina  householders  as  given  in  the  digest  of  Brahmasuri,  constitute 
the  contents  of  this  section. 
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History  is  included  in  the  variety  of  Dr.  Sastry’s  interests.  The  attempt  to  show,  by 
stating  that  the  historically  famous  Ayodhya  is  the  world  of  the  Gods,  that  the  name  of 
the  place  and  the  Ramayana  too  are  related  to  the  Zodaical  myth  is  astounding.  Here 
also  Dr.  Sastry’s  Knowledge  of  astronomy  is  patent.  Some  inscriptions  which  tell  us  of 
the  pre-history  of  Anegundi  famous  through  the  history  of  Vijayanagara  are  given  here 
with  the  text  and  translation.  As  known  through  local  chronicles  which  appear  to  have 
been  composed  during  circa  1820,  the  abridged  versions  of  the  history  of  chieftans  of 
these  historically  famous  places  like  Sagara,  Gerusoppe,  Sogani  Agrahara  of  Shivamogga, 
Bilagi,  Belagutti,  Magadi,  Santebennur,  Hoddiggere,  Chitradurga  etc.  This  can  be  said  to 
be  a  service  helping  the  re-construction  of  the  history  of  the  minor  dynasties  of  Karnataka. 

Dr.  Sastry,  who  is  mainly  interested  in  considering  matters  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
of  India,  has  done  very  little  concerning  the  problems  of  Kannada  literature.  Only  two 
such  essays  are  included  in  the  present  volume.  One  concerns  the  authorship  of  poet 
Ranna’s  Gadayuddha.  The  other  about  the  life  and  work  of  Kesiraja,  the  grammarian.  In 
the  first,  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  Rannas  of  Ajitapurana  and  Gadayuddha 
are  different.  This  essay  appears  to  have  been  written  to  support  the  argument  of  Pandit 
Srinivasarangacharya.  But  the  arguments  here  are  controversial,  and  weak.  Now  it  has 
already  been  established  through  strong  external  and  internal  evidences  that  the  author  of 
both  the  works  is  a  single  Ranna.  The  second  essay  concerns  Kesiraja.  Even  this  may 
be  said  to  have  been  written  to  support  the  argument  of  the  previously  mentioned  Pandit. 
Mainly  the  topic  here  is  the  presentation  of  the  thesis  that  Kesiraja  is  a  Brahmin  and  not  a 
Jain.  This  idea  may  be  said  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  correct;  Scholors  of  the  new  generation 
are  supporting  it. 

Dr.  Sastry  was  one  of  the  foremost  scholors  of  his  day.  His  scholorship  and  experience 
great,  his  interests  wide  and  varied.  His  interest  in  Vedic,  Jain  and  Buddhist  philosophy 
was  great.  He  would  discuss  any  topic  deeply  and  logically  and  sees  to  it  that  his  dis¬ 
criminations  are  critically  sound.  He  provides  illustrations  and  quotations  in  plenty  from 
the  original  sources  in  support  of  his  stand  and  judgements.  He  provides  their  translation 
which  everyone  can  understand. 

With  scholorship  in  Sanskrit  acquired  through  the  traditional  system  he  has  exhibited 
the  progressive  critical  power  and  attitudes  earned  from  English  education  and  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  Thus,  although  he  took  stand  and  published  his  judgements 
based  on  Sanskrit  sources,  his  researcher’s  point  of  view  is  liberal  enough  to  make  them 
acceptable  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  outlook.  He  does  not  entertain  hearsay,  blind 
belies  and  mythological  faith.  He  is  an  ideal  scholor  and  researcher.  Hereby  I  salute  his 
memory. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  this  volume  is  being  published  by  the  Community  Study 
Centre,  Mysore,  and  the  keen  interest  shown  by  its  president  and  wellknown  industrialist, 
Sri  B.N.V.  Subrahmanya.  The  name  and  fame  he  has  acquired  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
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publications  of  Sanketi  studies  is  long  lasting.  The  assent  that  the  family  members  have 
given  to  the  publication  of  this  volume  is  also  worthy  of  praise. 

I  have  carried  out  the  editorial  work  of  this  volume  in  association  with  Dr.  B.S. 
Pranatartiharan,  the  founder  of  the  Community  Study  Centre.  But  for  his  self,  this  work 
would  not  have  been  accomplished.  He  deserves  special  thanks  by  the  Sanketi  community 
and  those  interested  in  the  community  studies  on  the  whole  for  having  publihsed  (through 
the  Community  Study  Centre)  many  valuable  works  pertaining  to  the  Sanketi  community. 

In  collecting  Dr.  Sastry’s  writings  from  various  sources,  Smt.  V.  Ambika  Devi,  the 
librarian  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Epigraphist,  Government  of  India  has  been  of  great 
help.  The  first  section  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Introduction  has  been  ably  prepared 
by  Smt.  Sumana  Viswanath,  lecturer  in  English,  Kuvempu  First  Grade  College,  Mysore, 
whose  helping  hand  can  be  seen  in  other  ways  also.  I  am  extremely  thankful  to  Prof.  N. 
Balasubrahmanya,  retired  professor  of  english,  University  of  Mysore  and  Chief  editor, 
The  Mysore  University  English-Kannada  Dictionary  for  translating  this  second  section  of 
the  introduction  in  a  very  short  time.  Sri  N.S.  Sharadaprasad,  (Rtd.  Translator,  Kuvempu 
Institute  of  Kannada  Studies)  has  helped  in  going  through  the  proofs. 

The  persons  who  prepared  the  material  for  photo-typesetting  process  is  Prof.  C.S. 
Yogananda,  Prof,  and  Head  of  the  department  of  Mathematics,  S.J.C.E,  Mysore  and  his 
associate  Sri  D.  Shivashankar.  It  is  a  happy  event  that  the  work  though  rapidly  done,  has 
been  done  quite  creditably.  The  printing  has  been  beautifully  carried  out  by  Sri  Ashok 
Kumar  of  the  famous  printing  press,  Lakshmi  Mudranalaya,  of  Bangalore.  My  hearty 
thanks  to  all  of  them. 


Mysore 

06-06-2009 


T.V.  Venkatachala  Sastry 
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VIBRANT  INDIA 


1.  Vedic  Gods 


Who  are  the  Vedic  Gods  is  a  question  as  old  as  Yaska,  the  author  of 
the  Nirukta.  His  attempt  to  answer  the  question  has  failed  to  .satisfy  not 
merely  his  contemporaries,  but  also  modem  scholars.  The  classification  of 
Vedic  gods  as  transparent  and  translucent  has  been  of  no  help.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  hoped  that  what  has  been  stated  in  the  “  Drapsa,”  “Eclipse-cult  ’’  and 
in  my  papers  published  in  Oriental  Journals  will  be  of  some  help  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  obscurity  of  Vedic  gods  and  of  the  phenomena  described  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them  in  the  Vedas.  The  Vedic  gods  are  no  other  than  the  seven 
planets,  the  twenty-seven  asterisms,  Agastya  or  Canopus,  and  Sunasira,  the 
Dog-star  Serius  and  a  few  other  periodical  stars.  These  are  the  Devas. 
The  Asuras  are  the  imaginary  dark  spirits  of  night.  Thus  Agni  is  Mars, 
Angirasa  called  also  ‘  Go  ’  meaning  cow  or  bull  is  Jupiter.  Dirghatamas  is 
Mercury  and  Bhrigu  or  Kanya  is  Venus,  Varuna  with  his  Pasas  is  Saturn 
with  his  rings.  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Mercury  are  also  called  Bandhu, 
Subandhu,  Srutabandhu,  and  Viprabandhu  in  order.  The  sun  is  Indra  while 
fighting  with  eclipse-demon.  He  is  Savitar  while  revealing  the  world  dhring 
the  clearance  of  eclipse.  The  moon  in  eclipse  is  Soma-juice  under  filter  to 
be  drunk  by  Indra  and  other  gods.  The  sun  is  Mitra  when  he  arrives  at  the 
equinoctial  asterism.  The  old  father  and  mother  are  the  winter  and  summer 
solstices.  The  Devayana  is  the  portion  of  the  ecliptic  between  equinox  and 
summer  solstice.  The  Pitiyana  is  the  path  from  summer  solstice  or  winter 
solstice  to  equinox.  The  seven  sages  (Saptarshis,  such  as  Atri,  Bhrigu,  Kutsa, 
Vasistha,  Gautama,  Kasyapa  and  Angiras,  are  also  the  same  seven  planets. 
Bhrigu  is  Venus  ;  Vasi$tha  is  Mars,  Kasyapa  is  the  Sun,  Kutsa  is  Saturn, 
Atri  is  Mercury,  and  Angirasa  is  Jupiter.  These  are  quite  different  from  the 
seven  sages  of  the  Great  Bear,  though  some  names  are  common  to  both  the 
groups.  These  are  known  as  Atri,  Marichi,  Vasnftha,  Kasyapa,  Angirasa, 
Pulaha,  Pulastya,  and  Kratu.  The  seven  vayus  are  the  seven  intercalary 
months  functioning  as  wind.  The  seven  lords  of  intercalary  months,  such  as 
Dhata,  Aryama,  Mitra,  Varuna,  Amsa,  and  Bhaga,  and  Indra  are  also  the 
same  seven  planets,  with  different  names  having  different  functions.  Dhatar 
is  the  moon,  Aryaman  is  Jupiter,  Varuna  is  Saturn,  Mitra  is  Equinoctial  sun, 
Indra  is  the  Sun,  and  Amsa  and  Bhaga  are  Mercury  and  Venus. 

The  Vedic  poets  such  as  Visvamitra,  VaSi$(ha  and  others  are  not  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals ;  each  poet  is  a  representative  of  a  particular  planet  speaking 
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of  his  own  functions  and  merits.  Thus  Vi$vamitra  is  the  moon,  a  born 
Kshatriya.  He  becomes  Brahman  by  adopting  Gayatri,  the  sun’s  merit,  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  necessity  of  combination  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Vasiu¬ 
tina  is  Agni,  Mars.  The  Aitareya  Brahmana  (I.  28)  says  “  Agniiavi  devanam 
Vasistah.”  Venus  and  Jupiter  are  poets  and  priests.  (See  the  Pancha- 
janu,  Poona  Orientalist  Vol.  VII  Nos.  1  &  2). 

The  following  analysis  of  the  functions  and  the  natural  phenomena 
through  which  these  gods  or  planets  pass,  as  depicted  in  the  first  M  and  ala  of 
the  Rig  Veda  will  show  that  the  subject  matter  not  only  of  the  Rig  Veda 
but  also  of  the  other  Vedas  is  premeditated  and  preplanned  by  the  learned 
among  the  Vedic  people — 

Agni  is  as  important  a  Vedic  deity  as  Indra.  He  is  called  the  son  of 
the  earth  (V.  61),  Grahapathi  or  Vastospathi  (Lord  of  the  House-hold). 
He  is  also  called  Sruta-bandhu  being  one  of  the  four  brothers  (X.  57-61). 
The  period  of  his  yearly  revolution  round  the  ecliptic  or  his  own  oibit  consists 
of  687  days,  being  equal  to  two  nodal  years  of  343  days  each.  If  we  add 
to  it  one  more  nodal  year,  it  amounts  to  1029  days  which  is  equal  to  an 
eclipse  cycle  of  1000  days  and  an  intercalary  month.  Seven  such  cycles 
make  up  7000  days  and  seven  intercalary  months,  and  are  equal  to  19  luni- 
sclar  years,  the  so  called  Metonic  cycle.  This  idea  is  referred  to  in  the  verse 
“  Trimurdhanam  Saptarasmin  ”  he  has  three  heads  and  .seven  ropes  (held 
in  seven  hands)  in  the  last  hymn  of  Rig  Veda  (I.  146) — his  domination 
over  both  the  minor  and  major  eclipse  cycles  is  very  well  described  in  oft- 
quoted  enigmatic  Vedic  verse  “Catvari  Sringa  ”  (IV.  58,  3).  This  verse 
has  been  variously  interpreted.  No  less  an  authority  than  the  author  of  the 
Mahabhashya  takes  it  to  be  a  description  of  grammatical  parts  of  speech. 
Sayana’s  explanation  is  too  well-known  to  need  repetition  here.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  verse  seems  to  be  the  description  of  Agni,  Mars,  as  the  lord 
of  the  three  nodal  years  making  up  one  of  the  seven  chakras  or  cycles  of 
1000  days.  The  verse  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

Four  are  the  horns,  three  the  legs,  two  heads,  seven  hands,  are  there  to 
Agni.  Fastened  or  bound  with  three  ropes  he  bellows  like  a  bull.  This  great 
god  known  as  Mahadevan  has  taken  possession  of  the  mortals. 

Explanation  : — 

The  two  nodes  are  the  two  heads  ;  as  each  of  them  is  given  two  horns, 
the  number  of  horns  with  which  the  bull  assails  his  victims  are  four.  Each 
of  the  three  nodal  years  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  bull  has  one  leg. 
So  the  whole  body  has  three  legs.  As  each  of  the  three  legs  is  given  a  fasten¬ 
ing,  his  fastenings  are  three.  The  seven  hands  seem  to  be  the  seven  cycles 
of  1000  each  presided  over  by  Agni.  As  he  is  regarded  as  Eclipse-fire,  he  is 
said  to  have  power  over  mortals.  There  may  also  be  some  reference  to 
number  7,  the  cube  of  which  makes  a  nodal  year  7x7x7  =  343.  Three 
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such  years  3  X  343 — one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  days.  Agni  or  Mars 
is  believed  to  have  three  heads  and  seven  ropes  or  rays  (in  I.  146)  to  have 
the  power  of  burning  eclipse-demons  and  thus  help  Indra  in  his  fight  with 
Vritra,  Sambara  and  other  demons  in  solar  or  lunar  eclipses. 

Agni  Vaisvanar  (58-60)  is  Indra  or  Vayu— (See  Sayaija’s  Commentary 
on  I.  59).  1,  12,  21,  31,  36,  45,  58-90,  65-79  ;  93-99  ;  127-129,  143-150.’ 
There  are  the  numbers  of  the  hymns  in  which  Agni  is  praised  in  the  first 
Mandala. 

Indra — He  is  identified  with  Surya  ;  he  is  Manu  and  Surya.  He  is  called 
Surya  (RV.  X.  89).  S.  B.  identifies  Indra  with  the  sun,  Vritra  being  the 
moon.  Venkatamadhava  quotes  Brahmana  in  Rv.  I.  6,  4  in  support  of  the 
identity  of  Indra  with  the  sun.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  sun  in  his  fight 
with  Eclipse-demon  or  causing  lunar  eclipses  is  called  Indra.  In  his  fight 
he  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  Vayu  or  horse,  the  intercalary  month  in  each 
cycle  of  1000  days  (three  nodal,  years)  being  regarded  as  the  sun’s  horse. 
Seven  Vayu  indicate  seven  intercalary  months  at  the  close  of  seven  cycles  or 
seven  thousand  days  19  luni-solar  years.  Rv.  I.  2  is  in  praise  of  Indra-vayu. 
He  makes  his  appearance  in  solar  eclipse  as  a  conqueror  and  as  a  drinker  of 
soma  juice  (the  moon)  in  lunar— (4-11  ;  14-15;  17-18).  In  solar  ecplises 
Minor  planets  become  visible.  They  are  called  Charshinis,  19.  The  close 
of  the  major  cycle  of  19  years  with  an  eclipse,  Jupiter  being  visible  :  21  years 
23  close  of  a  cycle.  24-25  eclipsed  moon  is  called  Sunah$epa.  26-30  the  same 
story  of  Sunah$epa.  32  lunar ;  33  Navagras  and  Dasagras  mentioned  here 
are  of  the  class  of  several  cyclic  jupiters.  Jupiter’s  appearance  for  9  or  10 
months  before  becoming  invisible  when  the  sun  comes  near  him  for  two  or 
three  months  in  each  year  is  regarded  as  Jupiter’s  departure  to  heaven  for  two 
or  three  months  after  performing  Satra.  sacrifice  for  9  or  10  months.  Once 
in  12  years  when  Jupiter  happens  to  be  in  Leo  he  becomes  occulted  by  the 
moon.  This  is  considered  Atiratrasatra  (See  Rv.  10,  57-62  and  my  papers 
on  “Planets  in  the  Vedas’1’).  The  Jupiter’s  recovery  of  brilliance  after  the 
sun’s  departure  to  Libra  from  Leo,  is  described  here  as  recovery  of  Jupiter’s 
cows  from  Panis  or  non-sacrificing  merchants  infesting  Libra  by  Indra  under 
the  guidance  of  Sarma  dogs,  or  two  groups  of  4  stars  in  the  Cani’s  major 
or  minor.  In  verse  8  eclipse  is  also  mentioned.  In  10  recovery  of  sun’s 
rays  by  India  is  described  as  Indra’s  milking  the  cows.  34  Asvinis  here 
are  Mercury  and  Venus  who  are  regarded  as  the  sons  of  dawn  appearing 
during  the  solar  eclipse.  35  Savitar  is  seen  emerging  out  of  solar  eclipse, 
making  the  world  visible.  37-40  seven  vayus  or  intercalary  months  are 
D'natar,  Mitra,  Aryama,  Varuna,  Amsa,  Bhaga  and  Indra.  41  Adityas  are 
Dhatar,  Aryan.  They  are  the  lords  of  seven  intercalary  months. 


1.  These  numbers  refer  to  the  hymns  of  the  first  Mandala. 
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44  Lunar,  46-48  lunar,  50  Dawn,  51  Lunar,  Mercury  becomes  visible 
(Read  the  story  quoted  by  Sayajra  here).  52  solar,  53  lunar  at  the  close, 
1099  days  or  1059  days.  54  solar  at  the  clo6e  of  40  years  which  is  equal  to 
two  cycles  of  19  years  each.  Indra  is  said  to  have  fought  in  99  solar  eclipses. 
55  lunar,  55-56  lunar,  57  solar.  61  solar.  63  Indra’s  old  exploits.  80-83 
lunar.  84  Indra  and  Dadhyanh.  The  latter  is  moon  who  is  reduced  to 
skeleton  in  new  moon  and  Indra’s  slaying  Vritra  with  his  bone  means  re¬ 
moval  of  the  moon  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  Vritra  or  shadow  in  solar 
eclipse.  85-88  seven  Maruts  indicating  19  years  cycle.  89-90  all  gods.  91-92 
lunar  100  solar,  here  Sayana  says  that  five  planets  represent  four  varnas  with 
Nishadas  as  the  fifth  caste  (See  also  Varahamihira’s  Brihajjataka  on  the 
castes  o t  Planets).  101-104  lunar  108-109  Indra  and  Agni  and  Varuria  in 
lunar.  121  solar  129  Indra’s  exploits,  130  Eclipse-demons  ;  131-133  lunar  ; 
134-137  lunar.  33-34,  46-49,  92,  112-113  ;  115-120,  123  A4vins  or  Mercury  or 
Venus  with  or  without  Dawn  in  solar  or  lunar.  If  it  is  second  Dawn  then 
it  is  solar  Eclipse. 

20,  110-111  and  Ribhus,  called  Prabhva,  Vibhva  and  Vaja,  three  sons  of 
king  Sudhanva,  divided  the  Chamasa  cup  i.e.,  the  celestial  sphere  into  4 
divisions  of  90  degrees  each,  assigning  three  months  to  each.  (2)  Made  one 
horse  i.e.,  one  lunar  month  into  two  horses  for  the  sun’s  chariot.  (3) 
They  made  Mercury  and  Venus  the  charioteers  of  the  Sun,  since  they  are 
fore-runners  of  the  sun.  (4)  They  made  out  of  the  hide  of  a  cow  two  cows, 
or  one  cow  and  one  calf,  here  the  cow  is  purvaphalguni  and  its  calf  is  Jupiter. 
(See  Rv.  X.  57-62  also  my  paper  on  Planets  in  the  Vedas).  5.  The  renova¬ 
tion  of  father  and  mother  i.e.,  the  .solstices  so  as  to  make  them  appear  ever 
in  youth.  22,  35  Savitar,  the  sun  is  called  Savitar  when  he  is  emerging  out 
of  an  eclipse  making  the  world  visible.  13  and  142  Apriverses  for  adjust¬ 
ment  of  calendar  or  luni-solar  years.  (See  my  Drapsa) .  43  and  114  Rudra 
i.e.,  the  moon  and  also  Vayus,  his  sons  are  praised  here.  64  ;  85-90  Maruts 
or  seven  vayus  indicating  the  close  of  19  years  cycle  with  or  without  an 
eclipse. 

62  reappearance  of  Jupiter  after  Sun’s  departure  from  Leo  and  Vergo  and 
Jupiter’s  recovery  of  Cows  i.e.,  his  rays  of  light  with  the  help  of  Indra  or  the 
Sun,  is  here  referred  to. 

89-90,  105-107,  and  122  Adityas.  They  are  seven  known  as  Dhatar, 
Aryama,  Mitra,  Varuna,  Amsa,  Bhaga,  and  Indra.  In  other  words  the  moon 
the  Jupiter,  the  Sun  in  equinox,  Saturn,  Mercury  and  Venus  and  the  Sun  in 
his  fight  against  Vritra  or  causing  lunar  eclipse.  They  are  also  the  lords  of 
seven  in  intercalary  months. 

125-126  so  called  Danastutis  or  praises  of  gifts.  The  gifts  are  really  ani¬ 
mals  immolated  on  the  occasion  of  eclipses. 
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159-160  Dyava-PrithvT,  the  loci  of  the  two  solstices.  Uttarayana  and 
Dakshiinayana  known  as  father  and  mother. 

122  Visvedevas  or  all  moving  luminaries  are  no  other  than  the  seven, 
planets  indicating  the  close  of  a  cycle  with  an  eclipse  solar  or  lunar. 

105  Trita  Aptya  is  no  other  than  the  third  Rohita  eclipse  at  the  close  of 
a  cycle  of  1000  days.  In  this  series  of  three  eclipses  each  falls  back  by  10 
days  compared  with  the  same  in  the  previous  cycle  (See  my  Eclipse-cult). 

From  the  above  analysis  it  is  clear  that  the  same  seven  planets  are  dif¬ 
ferently  named  according  to  change  in  their  functions  and  that  eclipses,  occu- 
lations  of  planets  are  the  most  important  subject  matter  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
necessitating  the  performance  of  suitable  sacrifices  to  appease  the  gods. 


2.  Vedic  Chronology 


Scholars  pleased  themselves  either  by  antedating  or 
post-dating  the  Vedas,  not  knowing  what  the  Vedas 
themselves  have  to  say  on  their  own  date.  When  once  we 
know  that  the  Vedas  are  hymns  sung  in  praise  of  cyclic 
eclipses,  combination  of  planets  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
twenty-seven  constellations,  or  of  precession  of  colure, 
we  are  bewildered  at  the  heap  of  data  lying  before  us 
to  determine  their  date. 

Whether  explicit  or  implicit,  the  data  are  so  obscure 
that  they  can  hardly  be  taken  to  be  such,  unless  we  know 
the  real  import  of  the  verses  and  the  real  sense  in  which 
the  words  are  used.  The  direct  statement  on  Vedic 
chronology  is  the  reference  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Tait.  Aranyaka  to  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  begin¬ 
ning  with  Prabhava  and  ending  with  Akshaya.  It  says 
that  the  cycle  of  sixty  made  thirty  revolutions  and  that 
Sukla  and  Krishna,  the  bright  and  dark  Ayanas  of 
which  it  consists,  also  made  the  same  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions.  Aryabhata,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  India, 
says  in  his  astronomical  work  that  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  (in  A.D.  500),  the  cycle  of  sixty  years 
made  sixty  revolutions,  implying  thereby  that  on  the  date 
the  number  of  years  in  the  Kali-era  amounted  to  3600. 
Deducting  500  from  this,  we  arrive  at  3100  as  the  date 
for  the  beginning  of  the  sixty  years’  cycle,  the  same  as 
the  Kali  era.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  Tait. 
Aranyaka  is  a  work  of  1300  B.C.  (3100 — 1800  =  1300). 

*  The  Editors  regret  that  the  learned  writer  has  since  passed 


away. 
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Among  indirect  statements  is  the  reference  made  in 
the  hymn  on  Surya’ s  marriage  (R.  V.  116,  17)  to  the  con¬ 
junction  of  all  the  planets  in  Piscis.  In  his  Notes  on 
this  hymn  Wilson  says  : — 

“Surya,  it  is  related,  was  desirous  of  giving  his 
daughter  Surya  to  Soma,  the  moon;  but  all 
the  gods  desired  her  as  a  wife.  They  agreed 
that  he  who  should  first  reach  the  sun,  as  a 
goal,  should  wed  the  damsel.  The  Alvins 
were  victorious,  and  Surya,  well  pleased  by 
their  success,  rushed  immediately  into  their 
chariot.” 

Here  the  race  of  gods  must  necessarily  mean  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  moving  luminaries,  of  course  the  planets.  The 
arrival  of  the  Asvins  first  and  of  the  rest  behind  implies 
that  the  sign  of  the  Aries  with  Alvins  appeared  first  in 
the  east  and  that  the  rest  fell  behind  in  the  sign  of  Piscis 
before  sun-rise  or  just  at  the  moment  of  sun-rise.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hindu  astronomical  Siddhantas  confirmed  by 
Burgess  and  Whitney  in  their  introduction  to  Surya- 
sidhanta  all  the  placets  were  in  the  house  of  Piscis  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Kaliyuga.  Thus  the  beginning  of 
the  Kaliyuga  is  too  scientifically  fixed  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  or  dispute. 

Besides  these  two  data,  there  is  the  evidence  of  pre¬ 
cession  of  the  colure  referred  to  in  the  Vedic  and  Epio 
myths.  Gauri,  once  the  daughter  of  Daksha  and  consort 
of  Siva,  it  is  related,  created  Ganapati  out  of  her  sweat 
and  appointed  him  as  her  door-keeper.  Knocking  out 
the  head  of  obstructing  Ganapati,  Siva  entered  Gauri’s 
chamber.  On  Gauri’s  remonstrance,  Siva  gave  him  an 
elephant’s  head  and  revived  him.  As  a  compensation  for 
the  hideous  and  comic  shape  of  G;anapati,  Siva,  it  is  said, 
ordained  that  Gauri  and  Ganapati  should  be  worshipped 
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for  ever  on  the  third  and  fourth  dates  of  the  month  of 
Bhadrapada  (August-September).  Having  been  contemp¬ 
tuously  treated  by  Daksha,  Gaurl  fell  into  the  sacrificial 
fire  and  died.  She  was,  however,  reborn  as  the  daughter 
of  the  Himalayas  and  married  again  Siva.  Regarding 
the  nature  and  function  of  Gauri,  R,  V.  I.  164,  40  says 
that  becoming  one  pada  (two  feet)  in  length,  two  padas, 
four  padas,  eight  padas,  Gaurl  measures  water.  This 
implies  that  Gaurl,  meaning  the  shadow  cast  by  a  gnoman 
measuring  one  to  eight  feet  according  to  the  height  of 
the  gnoman,  indicates  the  arrival  of  summer  solstice  with 
the  rainy  season.  According  to  the  Suryapragnapti  of 
the  Jainas  and  Varahamihira’s  Panchasiddhantika,  the 
shadow  cast  by  a  gnoman  on  the  day  of  summer  solstice 
gradually  increases  and  becomes  double  on  the  day  of 
winter  solstice  and  again  gradually  decreasing  resumes 
its  original  length  on  the  day  of  summer  solstice.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  V.  IV.  40,  5  the  sun  in  the  sky  (Vyoma  =  winter 
solstice)  is  called  Adrija,  a  word  which  is  synonymous 
with  Parvati,  Durga,  and  other  names  of  Gauri.  The 
word  Vyoma,  synonymaus  with  Dyo,  and  Div,  means 
winter  solstice  in  the  Vedas  and  PrithivI  or  Bhumi  mean¬ 
ing  the  earth  signifies  summer  solstice.  Dyava-prithivI, 
sky  and  earth,  are  also  called  Father  and  Mother.  It 
follows  therefore  that  Gauri  means  the  sun  on  the  day  of 
winter-solstice.  According  to  A.  V.  XIII.  1,  6  Para- 
meshthi  or  Prajapati  held  a  cord  extended  from  earth  to 
heaven  and  that  at  one  end  of  it  Aja  Ekapada,  the  deity 
of  the  asterism  of  Piurvabhadrapada,  reposed.  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  Piurvabhadrapada  and  Uttaraphalguni 
which  is  the  fourteenth  from  P.  Bhadrapada  were  then 
the  asterisms  of  Uttarayana  and  Dakshinayana  (winter 
and  summer  solstices)  respectively.  According  to  Hindu 
astronomy  lunar  months  are  called  after  the  asterisms  in 
which  the  moon  becomes  full,  the  sun  being  at  the  14th 
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aster  ism  from  the  asterism  of  full  moon.  It  follows  there¬ 
fore  that  at  the  time  of  Ganapati’s  birth  or  reign  winter 
solstice  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  P.  Bhadrapada 
and  Summer  solstice  in  the  first  quarter  of  Uttaraphalguni 
in  the  months  of  Phalguna  and  Bhadrapada  respectively. 
The  severance  of  Ganapati’s  head  and  Gauri’s  death  im¬ 
ply  that  the  solstices  receded  from  their  respective  places, 
causing  bewilderment  to  the  Vedic  astronomers  at  the 
failure  of  the  gnoman  to  give  the  usual  shadow  at  the  time. 
The  same  is  the  implication  we  have  to  understand  when  we 
are  told  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  and  the  Taittariya 
Aranyaka  that  the  heads  of  Vishnu  and  of  Rudra 
were  blown  off  by  the  springing  up  of  their  bow  owing  to 
its  string  being  cut  off  by  Indra  disguised  as  white  ants. 
We  are  told  there  that  one  end  of  the  bow  was  at  the 
sky  and  the  other  end  on  earth,  implying  that  the  bow¬ 
string  formed  the  diameter  of  the  sun’s  ecliptic,  the  two 
ends  of  the  string  being  at  the  points  of  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  solstices.  We  are  also  told  that  Yagnya  or  sacri¬ 
fice  lost  its  head  at  the  same  time.  The  restoration  of  the 
lost  heads  is  the  main  object  for  which  the  Pravargya  rite 
is  instituted.  The  rebirth  of  Gauri  as  the  daughter  of 
the  Himalayas  with  Ganapati  with  an  elephant’s  head 
point  to  the  zodiacal  sign  Makara,  Capricornus,  as  the 
place  where  the  heads  of  Ayana-gods  and  sacrifices  were 
reinstituted.  Himalaya  means  the  abode  of  snow.  The 
arrival  of  the  sun  at  Capricornus  indicates  the  time  of 
snow-fall  and  therefore  that  zodiacal  sign  deserves  the 
name  of  Himalaya.  The  animal  dedicated  to  the  Hima¬ 
layas  in  the  Horse-sacrifice  is  an  elephant.  Hence,  it  is 
clear  that  Gauri  and  Ganapati  having  an  elephant’s  head 
re-appeared  in  Capricornus.  Since  the  first  half  of 
Dhanishtha  is  inclinned  in  the  sign  of  Capricornus, 
Dhanishtha  seems  to  be  the  asterism  where  the  point  of 
winter-solstice  was  located  for  the  second  time.  This  is 
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confirmed  by  the  story  of  Gajendramoksha,  according  to 
which  the  elephant  is  released  from  the  clutches  of 
Makara,  a  crocodile,  and  is  saved  from  being  dragged 
away.  Makara  is  the  name  given  to  the  sign  of  Capri- 
cornus.  This  event  of  liberation  of  the  elephant  from 
Makara’s  clutches  is  even  now  celebrated  in  all  Vishnu  - 
temples.  The  idol  of  Vishnu  is  taken  in  procession  to 
the  nearest  pond,  lake  or  river  and  the  liberation  of  the 
Elephant  is  rehearsed.  Hasti  or  elephant  is  a  name  of 
Ganapati,  for  the  Matrayaniya  Samhita  calls  him  Hasti. 
This  epoch  agrees  with  the  epoch  of  the  Vedangajyautisha 
and  Baudhayana  Srautasutra  when  the  winter  solstice  is 
stated  to  have  been  located  at  Dhanishtha.  The  Surya- 
prgnapti  locates  the  solstices  in  the  asterisms  of  Sravana 
and  Pushya  at  the  time  of  Mahavlra,  the  last  Tlrthah- 
kara,  while  Varahamihira  locates  them  in  U.  Ashadha 
and  Punarvasu  in  his  own  time  (sampratamayanam  punar- 
vasutah).  We  are  told  in  the  Tait.  Upanishada  that  the 
earth  meaning  the  Dakshinayana  sank  under  waters  (the 
asterisms  of  the  two  Ashadhas)  and  Vishnu  taking  the 
form  of  a  boar  raised  it.  We  are  also  told  in  the  later 
Brahmanas  that  fearing  that  the  same  fate  that  had  over¬ 
taken  his  three  eldest  brothers  would  overtake  him,  Agni 
(as  the  god  of  winter-solstice)  took  the  form  of  a  boar  and 
him  himself  in  waters  (the  asterisms  of  Ashadhas)  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  search  was  found  out  and  persuaded 
to  resume  his  duty  of  bearing  sacrificial  offerings  to  gods. 
All  these  myths  imply  that  the  solstices  were  in  the  aster¬ 
isms  of  U.  Ashadha  and  Pushya  and  P.  Ashadha  and 
Punarvasu,  as  pointed  out  above.  Now  the  same  Ayanas 
are  located  at  the  beginning  of  Ardra  and  the  second 
half  of  Mula.  From  second  half  of  Mula  to  the  last 
quarter  of  P.  Bhadrapada  there  are  about  five  and 
three-fourths  of  asterisms  through  which  the  point  of 
winter-solstice  has  receded.  This  gives  us  at  the  rate  of 
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72  years  per  degree  5fx40/3  x  72=5520  nearly.  Making 
an  allowance  of  about  477  years  for  the  error  which  is 
inevitable  in  observations  made  with  naked  eyes,  we 
arrive  at  5043  as  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  Kali  Era  to  the  present  day. 

The  present  age  is  called  Varahakalpa  or  Boar’s  age, 
on  account  of  the  earth  having  been  raised  by  Vishnu  as 
Varaha  or  on  account  of  Agni  having  hidden  himself  as 
a  boar  in  the  waters  of  the  two  Ashadha  asterisms,  as 
pointed  above.  The  epoch  of  the  situation  of  winter 
solstice  in  P.  Bhadrapada  and  summer  solstice  in  U. 
Phalguni  in  the  months  of  Phalguna  and  Bhadrapada  re¬ 
spectively  is  called  the  Padmakalpa  or  Lotus-age  on 
account  of  Agni  having  been  kindled  on  lotus-leaf  spread 
in  the  fire-altar.  The  Tait.  Samhita  says  that  having 
dug  up  a  pit  knee-deep  and  filled  it  with  water  ankle- 
deep  a  tortoise  or  a  picture  of  it  should  be  placed  in  it. 
A  lotus-leaf  should  be  placed  on  the  water.  Then  an 
altar  is  constructed  on  the  lotus  according  to  measure¬ 
ments  laid  down  and  fire  kindled  in  it. 

The  shifting  of  the  colure  from  Purvabhadrapada  to 
Dhanishtha  is  clearly  stated  in  the  five  verses  from  8  to  13 
in  the  230th  chapter  in  the  Vanaparva  in  the  Mahabharata 
in  connection  with  the  story  of  Skanda’s  birth  narrated 
there  in  Adhyayas  222 — 231.  Skanda,  an  equinoctial 
god,  is  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  begotten  by 
Agni-Rudra  on  the  six  Krittikas,  the  wives  of  the  six  out 
of  the  seven  sages,  while  Arundhati,  the  seventh  Krittika. 
and  wife  of  Vasishtha,  maintained  her  chastity.  Hence 
Skanda  is  called  Shanmatura,  son  of  six  mothers,  and 
Shadanana,  god  of  six  faces.  He  was  also  called  Guha, 
secretly  born,  because  his  birth  as  an  equinoctial  god  from 
the  Krittikas  was  never  dreamt  of,  though  it  could  be 
ditected  by  the  usual  shadow-measure  of  the  equinoctial 
day.  In  his  fight  with  Indra  his  right  half  of  his 
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(Skanda’s)  body  was  cut  off  by  Indra  with  his  Vajra 
weapon  and  that  part  became  another  god  called  Vi  sakha 
(the  asterism  so  called).  Skanda  remained  unhurt  and  was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  gods  as  the  leader  of  their  army. 
He  acknowledged  not  only  the  six  Krittikas  as  his  mother, 
but  also  Vinata  as  his  seventh  mother,  and  agreed  to  offer 
obsequies  to  them  all  after  their  departure  to  heaven. 
Skanda  is  chiefly  a  god  of  the  Devayana  path.  Before 
going  to  deal  with  the  Mahabharata  verses  regarding  the 
shifting  of  the  winter-solstice  from  P.  Bhadrapada  to 
Dhanishtha  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  clearly  under¬ 
stand  the  distinction  between  Devayana  and  Pitriyana 
paths  and  also  between  Ayanas  and  paths.  R.  V.  X.  88, 
15  speaks  of  the  paths  and  Ayanas  thus : — 

“I  have  heard  of  two  paths:  the  path  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  path  of  the  gods  and  mortals; 
with  these  two  paths  the  whole  moving  world 
turns  between  the  points  called  Father  (Utta¬ 
rayana)  and  Mother  (Dakshinayana).” 

As  already  pointed  out,  DyavaprithivI,  sky  and 
earth,  are  Uttarayana  and  Dakshinayana,  winter  and 
summer  solstices,  and  are  also  called  Father  and  Mother. 
The  upper  half  of  the  celestial  sphere  from  Uttarayana 
to  Dakshinayana  contains  two  paths  called  the  path  of 
Fathers  and  the  path  of  the  gods,  each  measuring  6f 
asterisms  likewise  the  lower  half.  Both  the  Uttara¬ 
yana  and  the  path  of  the  Fathers  start  from  the  same 
point.  The  latter  terminates  at  the  seventh  asterism  from 
the  point  of  Uttarayana.  Then  the  Devayana  path 
starts  from  the  seventh  asterism  and  passing  through  6f 
asterisms  terminates  with  the  Dakshinayana  point. 
Then  commences  the  Pitriyana  path  from  the  point  of 
Dakshinayana  and  terminates  at  the  seventh  asterism 
from  its  start.  Then  follows  Devayana  path  and  termi- 
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nates  with  the  point  of  Uttarayana.  These  six  points 
are  the  six  faces  of  Shanmukha.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  verses  : — 

Abhijitspardhamana  tu  rohinya  kanyasl  svasa 

IchchhantI  jyeshthatam  dev!  tapastaptum  vanara  gata. 

Tatra  mudho  ’smi  bhadram  te  nakshatram 

gaganachchy utam . 

Kalarii  tvimarii  param  Skanda  brahmana  saha 

chintaye. 

Dhanishthadistatha  kalah  brahmana  parikalpitah. 

Rohini  hyabhavatpilrvani  evarii  samkhya  sama’bhavat. 

Evamukte  tu  sakrena  tridivam  krittika  gatah. 

Nakshatrarii  saptas'irshabham  bhati 

yadvahn  idaivatam . 

Vinata  chabravltskandam  mama  tvam  pindadassutah. 

Ichchhami  nityamevaharii  tvaya  putra  sahasitum. 

Skanda  uvacha  : — 

Evamastu  namaste’stu  putrasnehat  prasadhi  marii. 

Snushaya  pujyamana  vai  devi  vatsyasi  nityada. 

Abhijit,  the  youngest  sister,  became  jealous  of  Rohini 
(on  account  of  her  superiority)  and  went  to  a  forest  to 
perform  penance  in  order  to  acquire  superiority.  I  am 
bewildered  at  this.  Mayest  thou  be  blest;  the  asterism 
(Bhadra)  fell  down  from  the  sky.  I  shall  however  con¬ 
sider  this  matter  concerning  time  with  Brahma.  Just 
then  time  was  made  by  Brahma  to  begin  with  the  asterism 
of  Dhanishtha.  The  asterism  of  Rohini  was  such  (first 
point)  before;  thus  the  number  of  divisions  was  alike  (or 
even).  When  Indra  said  thus,  the  asterism  of  Krittikas 
which  looked  like  the  head  of  seven  and  which  has  Agni 
for  its  regent  went  heaven.  Vinata  also  requested  Skanda 
to  be  her  son  fit  to  offer  funeral  rice-balls  to  her  after  her 
death,  and  that  she  wanted  to  remain  with  him  long. 
Skanda  accepted  it  and  said  that  she  might  remain  with 
him  respected  by  her  daughter-in-law  (Devasena). 
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It  should  be  noted  that  if  P.  Bhadrapada  is  the 
asterism  of  Uttarayana,  then  Rohini  which  is  seventh 
from  it  becomes  the  first  asterism  of  Devayana;  if  the 
former  falls  from  its  rank,  then  the  latter  (Rohini),  also 
falls  from  its  place.  If  Shatabhishak  becomes  the  aster¬ 
ism  of  Uttarayana,  then  Krittika  becomes  the  first  point 
of  Devayana.  If,  however  Dhanishtha  becomes  the 
asterism  of  Uttarayana,  as  stated  in  the  verse,  then 
Krittika  falls  and  goes  to  heaven,  leaving  the  place  of 
Devayana  to  Bharanl.  It  is  an  astronomical  fact  that 
at  6f  asterisms  or  90  degrees  from  Uttarayana  is  the  point 
of  vernal  equinox  which  is  called  Devayana  in  the  Rig- 
vedic  verse  quoted  above.  Likewise  at  90  degrees  from 
Dakshinayana  the  Pitryana  terminates  and  Devayana, 
autumnal  equinox  begins.  Rohini,  the  asterim  of  equinox,, 
was  once  the  first  point  for  all  calculations;  but  when 
Dhanishtha  became  the  asterism  of  Uttarayana  in  course 
of  time,  it  was  made  the  first  point  for  oounting  Ayanas 
and  equinoxes.  Abhijit  was  once  considered  a  constella¬ 
tion  to  form  28  constellations.  It  was  however  dropped. 
This  is  what  is  meant  in  the  first  verse  here.  Thus  it  is 
too  clear  from  the  verses  to  admit  of  any  doubt  that 
Purvabhadrapada  as  the  seat  of  Uttarayana,  winter  sol¬ 
stice,  and  Rohini  as  the  seat  of  Vernal  equinox  were  the 
first  points  of  Kali-era. 


3.  Vyushti  Or  The  New  Year's  Day 


As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  t  the  Vedic  year  began  with  the  summer  solstice  and 
had  the  winter  solstice  in  the  middle.  The  six  months  from  summer  to  winter 
constituted  the  earth  and  the  other  six  months  from  winter  to  summer  the  sky. 
The  chief  characteristic  feature  of  the  two  ayanas  was  elongation  of  the  night  in 
the  former  and  that  of  the  day  in  the  latter,  as  stated  in  the  Tait.  Brahmana  (III. 
10,  4).  From  the  Suryaprajnapti  and  the  Kautilya  Arthasastra,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  increase  of  day  and  night  was  three  muhurtas  or  two  hours  and  twenty- 
four  minutes.  It  is  known  that  both  Mahavira  and  Kautilya  lived  somewhere  in 
the  Videha  Country,  modern  Behar.  As  Kautilya  was  the  prime  minister  of 
Chandragupta  Maurya,  it  necessarily  follows  that  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
Pataliputra,  the  capital  of  the  Maurya  kings.  Also  according  to  the  Artha¬ 
sastra,  the  new  year  at  that  time  began  with  the  summer  solstice  at  the  end 
of  Ashadha  and  at  the  winter  solstice  the  gnomon  cast  a  shadow  of  twelve 
angulas  at  noon  (Artha.,  Book  II,  Kalamana).  The  height  of  the  gnomon 
being  twelve  angulas,  tangent  of  the  zenith  distance  of  the  sun  on  the  day  of 
winter  solstice  would  be  one  which  corresponds  to  45°.  Deducting  23^°,  the 
inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  we  have  21J°  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  It  is  very  nearly  correct  for  Behar,  though  not  for  Patna  which  is 
situated  about  25°,  30'.  It  needs  no  saying  that  for  neither  of  the  latitudes, 
the  increase  of  three  muhurtas  or  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  in  a 
day  or  night  holds  good.  It  corresponds  to  35°  latitude.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  a  traditional  account  of  the  Vedic  poets  who  lived  somewhere  about 
35°  and  was  regarded  as  being  correct  for  lower  latitudes  also,  which  their 
descendants  occupied  later. 

From  this  it  follows  that  on  the  summer  solstice  day  when  the  day  is  the 
longest,  it  dawned  about  two  hours  earlier  than  during  the  winter  solstice.  This 
early  dawn  is  said  to  have  been  termed  Vyushta,  as  stated  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  Varaha  Srauta  Sutra  (Akulapada,  Khanda  III): — 

Prathamo  yamah  pradoshassyat  dvitiyo  nisiruchyate 
rritiyopavyusho  jneyah  chaturtho  vyushta  uchyate 

The  first  yama  or  three  hours  of  the  night  is  pradosha;  the  second  is  nisi; 
the  third  is  a  upavyusha;  and  the  fourth  is  said  to  be  Vyushta. 


Read  before  the  Second  Oriental  Conference  at  Calcutta,  1922. 
t  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  (he  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1922-23, 
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The  word  Upavyusha  in  the  sense  of  a  division  of  night  time  occurs  in 
the  following  passage  of  the  Tait.  Brahmana  (I.  5,  2): — 

“What  auspicious  star  there  is,  one  should  mark  it  about  the  time  of 
Upavyusha.  When  the  sun  rises  at  the  place  where  for  the  last  time  one  sees 
that  star  there,  at  that  time  one  should  do  one’s  rite,  if  one  means  to  do  any 
good  rite  at  all.  If  one  does  so  one  may  be  regarded  as  having  done  it  on  an 
auspicious  day.  So  had  Matsya,  the  sage,  caused  Yagneshu  and  Satadyumna 
to  perform  their  rites.” 

The  divisions  of  day  and  night  are  also  thus  stated  in  the  same  work  (I. 
5,  3):— 

1.  “The  dawn,  pratah,  is  of  the  all-impelling  sun,  and  is  Prana,  up- 

breathing. 

The  evening,  sayam,  is  of  Varuna,  the  terminator  of  actions,  and  is 

Apana,  down-breathing. 

2.  What  comes  after  the  dawn  and  before  the  Sangava  is  that  from 

which  the  gods  prepared  the  Agnishtoma. 

Hence  that  time  is  powerless. 

3.  The  Sangava  is  of  Mitraand  is  a  powerful  &  auspicious  part  of  the  day. 

It  is  then  that  cows  gather  together  (for  going  agrazing). 

4.  From  what  comes  after  the  Sangava  and  before  the  midday,  the 

gods  created  the  Ukthya. 

Hence  it  has  become  powerless. 

5.  The  midday  is  of  Brihaspati  and  is  a  powerful  and  auspicious  part 

of  the  day;  for  then  the  sun  shines  very  hot. 

6.  From  what  comes  after  the  midday  and  before  the  afternoon,  the 

gods  created  Shodasi. 

Hence  it  became  powerless. 

7.  The  afternoon  is  of  Bhaga  and  is  a  powerful  and  auspicious  part  of 

the  day. 

Hence  maidens  are  very  glad  to  attend  to  the  toilet  of  their  body. 

8.  From  what  comes  after  afternoon  and  before  the  evening  the  gods 

created  the  Atirtha. 

Hence  it  is  powerless. 

9.  The  evening  is  of  Varuna,  and  powerful  and  auspicious. 

Hence  none  should  utter  a  lie  then. 

The  twenty-eighth  star  (Abhijit)  is  of  Brahman.  Thus  of  a  day  there  are 
five  divisions  corresponding  to  auspicious  stars  and  four  inauspicious  divi¬ 
sions.  These  amount  to  nine.  What  comes  after  the  appearance  of  the  stars 
and  before  the  dawn  forms  two.  These  amount  to  eleven;  and  that  of 
Brahman  is  the  twelfth,” 
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In  his  commentary  on  this  passage  Sayana  says  that  the  day  time  is 
divided  into  five  divisions  called  pratah,  sangava,  madyandina,  aparahna  and 
sayam  and  that  the  remaining  four  are  the  names  of  the  junctions  of  those 
divisions.  Bhattabhaskara,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  them  to  refer  to  eight 
divisions  of  the  day.  I  think  that  both  are  wrong.  It  appears  that  the  whole 
day  was  divided  into  ten  divisions,  the  day  divisions  being  pratah,  sangava, 
madhyandina,  aparahna,  and  sayam  corresponding  to  the  night  divisions, 
Agnishtoma,  Ukthya,  Shodasi,  Atiratra,  and  Upavyusha.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Atirtha  was  a  name  given  to  the  seventh  division  of  the  day,  as 
held  by  Bhattabhaskara  or  to  the  junction  between  aparahna  and  evening, 
as  stated  by  Sayana.  The  dispute  about  the  drawing  or  not  drawing  of 
Shodasi  cup  in  Atiratra  sacrifices  seems  to  imply  that  Shodasi  formed  part  of 
an  Atiratra,  long  night.  The  manipulation  of  the  number,  12,  in  the  text  is 
to  make  the  number  of  divisions  equal  to  the  number  of  the  months  in  a  year 
(Samvatsara),  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text  immediately  in  the  next  line. 
The  word  Upavyusha  though  omitted  here,  was  mentioned  as  a  name  of  the 
last  division  of  the  night  in  I.  5,  2  quoted  above. 

The  word  Vyushta  is  made  synonymous  with  ‘dawn’  (prabhata)  in  Sanskrit 
dictionaries  and  is  used  in  the  sense  of  dawn  in  the  Sisupala-vadha  (12,  4). 
In  the  Arthasastra  of  Kautilya  (II.  6)  it  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  particular 
division  of  time,  along  with  such  divisions  as  ‘the  royal  year,  the  month, 
the  half  month,  and  the  day’.  Again  in  II,  7,  Kautilya  uses  the  word  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  examination  of  revenue  accounts.  He  says  that  the  receipt, 
expenditure  and  the  net  revenue  shall  be  verified  under  certain  heads  in 
‘  Vyushta’.  It  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  *  morning  ’  here,  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  restrict  the  examination  to  morning  time.  So  in  my  translation  of  the 
Arthasastra,  I  took  the  w'ord  in  the  sense  of  ‘  past  ’,  used  as  an  adjective  to  ‘(1) 
place,  (2)  time,  (3)  source  of  income,  and  (4)  the  amount  of  revenue  brought 
forward’.  Though  ‘past  time,  past  source  of  income  and  past  amount  ’  con¬ 
veys  some  idea,  it  signifies  nothing  as  an  adjective  to  ‘  place  ’.  Still  I  could 
not  give  a  more  suitable  meaning  to  the  word  and  had  to  pass  over  it. 
Now  if  we  take  it  in  the  sense  of  ‘new  year’s  day’  for  the  reason  specified 
above,  I  think  it  will  suit  the  context  admirably  well ;  for  the  accounts  are 
ordered  to  be  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  Ashada  (II.  7)  for 
examination  on  the  Vyushta  or  new'  year’s  day.  The  enumeration  of  seasons 
with  Sravana  in  the  rains  is  a  proof  that  Sravana  was  the  first  month  of 
the  year  at  the  time  of  Kautilya.  The  Surya  Prajnapti  of  Mahavira  which  is 
presumed  to  be  a  work  of  the  same  period  says  in  words  of  undoubted 
meaning  that  the  new  year  began  with  the  longest  day  in  the  month  of 
Sravana, 
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The  word  Vyushta  is  used  in  the  sense  of  early  dawn  in  the  Kathaka 
Samhita  (XXXIV.  19)  as  follows 

“  Let  him  put  together  with  the  oblation  of  clarified  butter  those  morn¬ 
ings  which  dawned  earlier  as  well  as  the  evenings.”  In  the  Rigveda,  the 
Atharva  and  the  Yajussamhitas,  Vyushti  or  Vyusha,  the  cognate  of  Vyushta, 
are  used  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  earlier  morning,  but  decisively  in  the  sense 
of  a  periodical  early  morning  suggestive  of  a  new  year’s  day  as  follows : — 

“Three  are  the  settings  (nimruchah),  three  the  risings  (vyusha),  three  are 
the  airy  regions,  and  three  the  heavens.  We  know  thy  triple  place  of  birth. 
O  Agni  !  We  know  the  deities  ’  triple  generations.” 

I  have  already  shown  how  one  dyavaprithivi,  heaven  and  earth  meant  one 
year  to  the  Vedic'poets.  Accordingly  three  airs  and  heavens  here  must  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  three  years  having  three  later  evenings  and  earlier  dawns.  As 
in  each  year  of  the  Vedic  cycle  of  three  years  fire  was  kindled  anew,  Agni  is 
said  to  have  his  triple  place  of  birth.  Since  years  were  counted  in  terms  of 
gods  or  in  multiples  of  three  corresponding  to  the  three  years  of  the  Vedic 
cycle,  the  deities  are  also  said  here  to  be  of  triple  generations. 

“  Five  milkings  answer  to  the  fivefold  dawning,  five  seasons  to  the  cow' 
who  bears  five  titles. 

The  five  sky  regions  made  fifteen  in  number,  one  head  have  these  to  one 
sole  world  directed.”  (A.  V.  VIII.  9,  15.) 

Here  the  statement  of  five  sky-regions  making  fifteen  seems  to  allude 
to  the  five  cycles  of  three  years  each,  with  five  cyclic  dawns  termed  as  five 
milkings  of  the  new  year  cow. 

“  This  is  the  dawn  when  there  are  five  dawns  and  five  milkings.”  (Kat. 
S.  V.  9,  10.) 

Such  allusion  to  special  dawns  in  terms  of  three  and  multiples  of  three 
cannot  possibly  be  taken  to  mean  ordinary  dawns. 

“  That  general  car  of  yours,  invoked  by  many  a  man  that  comes  to  pour 
out  libations,  three- wheeled,  meet  for  lands, — that  circumambient  car,  worthy  of 
sacrifice,  we  call  with  our  hymns  at  earliest  flush  of  dawn.”  (R.  V.  X.  41,  1.) 

“  These  fires  associate  with  Indra  are  awake, . when  first 

the  dawn  begins  to  shine. 

May  heaven  and  earth,  great  pair,  observe  our  holy  W'ork.  We  claim  for 
us  this  day  the  favour  of  the  gods.”  (R.  V.  X.  35,  1.) 

The  connection  of  the  dawn  with  the  cyclic  car  and  with  the  heaven  and 
earth  establishes  its  periodic  appearance.  The  description  of  the  dawn  (in 
Rig.  I.  124)  as  shortening  the  ages  of  men  and  as  being  the  last  of  dawns 
that  have  always  gone  and  the  first  of  those  that  are  to  come  ;  its  revolution 
like  a  wheel  ever  anew  (III.  61) ;  the  recognition  or  wakening  of  the  dawn  by 
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the  worshippers  instead  of  the  worshippers  being  awakened  by  the  dawn 
(IV.  52) ;  the  statement  that  the  Vasishthas  first  found  it  out  or  wakened  it 
with  their  hymns  (VII,  80);  its  delay  to  come  as  expected  (V.  79) ;  the  birth  of 
the  dawn  when  the  Asvins  ’  car  was  yoked  (X.  39) ;  and  its  discovery  by  the 
ancient  fathers  with  their  efficacious  hymns  go  to  confirm  its  periodicity  not  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  at  a  greater  interval  of  time.  According  to 
Yaska  (Nir.  12,  2)  one  of  the  Asvins  is  the  son  of  night  and  the  other  the  son  of 
dawn;  and  according  to  Kat.  S.  (XVII,  18)  the  Asvins  come  to  the  sacrifice  in 
their  three-wheeled  carat  the  break  of  the  dawn.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
night-mother  of  one  of  the  Asvins  is  the  long  night  of  the  Dakshinayana  and 
the  dawn-mother  of  the  other  is  the  long  day  of  Uttarayana;  and  that  the 
triple  arrival  of  the  dawn  in  the  three-wheeled  car  of  the  Asvins  is  the  three¬ 
fold  appearance  of  the  dawn,  once  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  cycle. 

In  Rig.  30,  20-22  the  dawn  is  said  to  be  going  very  far  and  staying  some¬ 
where,  notwithstanding  the  eagerness  of  the  poets  to  see  her  more  often  than 
usual.  The  passage  runs  as  follows : — 

“What  mortal,  O  immortal  Dawn,  enjoyeth  thee? 

Where  lovest  thou  ?  To  whom,  O  Radiant,  dost  thou  go  ? 

For  we  have  had  thee  in  our  thoughts  whether  near  or  far  away, 
red  hued  and  like  a  dappled  mare. 

Hither,  O  daughter  of  the  sky,  come  thou  with  these  thy  strength¬ 
enings.” 

If  it  were  every  dawn,  the  poet  would  not  have  said  that  the  dawn  espous¬ 
ed  some  one  else  far  away  and  lingered  with  him.  The  sky  is,  as  already 
shown,  the  winter  solstice  when  the  day  begins  to  increase  giving  rise  to  the 
earliest  dawn  on  the  summer  solstice.  The  doubt  entertained  by  the  poets  in 
Rig.  IV.  51,4  as  to  whether  the  dawn  he  was  looking  at  was  the  real  dawn  he 
was  thinking  of  or  expecting  or  some  other  usual  dawn  goes  to  confirm  that 
it  was  not  a  dawn  of  ordinary  occurrence.  The  passage  runs  as  follows : — 
“O  Goddess,  is  this  your  car,  I  ask  you,  ancient  this  day,  or  is  it 
new,  ye  mornings  ?” 

In  I,  92,  6  the  poets  say  that  they  had  overpassed  the  limit  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  that  the  dawn  breaking  forth  again  brought  clear  perception  to  them. 

The  limit  of  the  darkness  spoken  of  as  having  been  passed  over  in  this 
passage  seems  to  me  to  be  the  three  muhurtas  or  two  hours  and  twenty-four 
minutes  of  the  fourth  Yama  or  division  of  the  night  which  the  two  sisters, 
the  dark  and  the  red  dawn,  are  said  to  occupy  alternately  in  the  following 
passages : — 

“  The  sister  quitteth,  for  the  elder  sister,  her  place,  and  having  looked 
on  her,  departeth. 
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She  decks  her  beauty,  shining  forth  with  sun  beams,  like  women 
trooping  to  the  festal  meeting. 

To  all  these  sisters  who  ere  now  have  vanished  a  later  one  each  day  in 
course  succeedeth.”  (I.  124,  8,  9.) 

“  This  lady,  giver  of  delight,  after  her  sister  shining  forth,  daughter  of 
heaven,  hath  shown  herself.”  (IV.  52,  1.) 

The  night  retireth  from  the  dawn  her  sister: 
the  dark  one  yieldeth  to  the  red  her  pathway.”  (VII.  71,  1.) 

In  these  passages  the  night  (nakta)  is  not  usual  night  nor  the  dawn 
(ushas)  the  ordinary  day-break,  as  usually  believed  by  scholars.  When  we 
are  told  that  the  night  and  dawn  exchange  their  places  in  time,  we  can  but 
take  the  night  to  be  the  last  division  of  the  night  which  is  gradually  pervaded 
and  ultimately  expelled  by  dawn  on  the  longest  day.  This  is  still  further 
confirmed  by  the  following  passages  of  the  Rigveda  :■ — 

“  Indra,  this  mighty  one,  the  dragon’s  slayer,  sent  forth  the  Hood  of 
waters  to  the  ocean. 

He  gave  the  sun  his  life,  he  found  the  cattle,  and  with  the  night  the 
works  of  days  completed.”  (II.  19,  3.) 

“  Not  even  all  the  gathered  gods  conquered  thee,  Indra,  in  the  War  when 
thou  didst  lengthen  days  by  night.”  (IV.  3  ;  3.) 

Here  the  completion  of  day- work  at  night  and  the  lengthening  of  days 
by  night  seem  to  imply  the  continuation  of  long  nights  instead  of  long  days 
contrary  to  expectation.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  wrong  calculation  of 
the  number  of  days  in  the  solar  or  tropical  year.  According  to  the  Vedic 
poets  the  solar  year  consisted  of  366  days.  Thus  it  was  longer  than  the  true 
tropical  year  by  three-fourths  of  a  day.  The  error  would  thus  amount  to  3 
days  in  the  course  of  4  years  or  30  days  in  40  years  ;  and  180  days  or  six 
months  in  240  years,  thus  making  the  Uttarayana  of  long  days,  the  Dakshi- 
nayana  of  long  nights.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  completion  of 
day-work  by  night.  In  Rig.  I.  113,  3  the  pathway  of  the  two  sisters,  night 
and  dawn,  in  the  year  (sumeka)  is  said  to  be  the  same  and  yet  alternately 
pursued  by  them.  In  interpreting  the  passage,  western  scholars  following 
Sayana  have  lost  sight  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  ‘sumeka’.  Sayana 
took  the  word  as  an  adjective,  meaning  ‘charming’  in  dual  number  qualifying 
the  compound  word  ‘  naktoshasa,’  night-and-dawn.  This  is  one  mistake. 
Another  mistake,  usually  committed  by  Western  scholars  in  this  connection, 
is  in  translating  the  word  *  nakta’  as  night,  though  it  is  quite  opposed  to 
Sayana’s  interpretation,  the  latter  half  of  the  last  division  of  the  night 
(svakiyantyardha  yama).  This  mistake  led  them  to  think  of  the  dawn  as 
day.  Thus  night  and  dawn  and  their  alternate  appearance  meant  to  them 
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the  alternate  appearance  of  night  and  day,  and  thus  dawn  signified  to  them 
ordinary  day-break  or  day  itself.  But  Madhava,  son  of  Venkatarya,  has 
written  a  commentary  on  the  first  Astaka  of  the  Rigveda.  There  is  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  commentary  in  the  Mysore  Government  Oriental  Library. 
According  to  this  commentary,  sumeka  means  a  year,  samvatsara.  In 
support  of  this  meaning,  the  commentator  quotes  the  following  Brahmana 
passage : — 

“ Samvatsara  vai  sumekah  sa  hyekacharat  iti  Brahmanam.” 

The  meaning  is:  Samvatsara  or  year  is  verily,  sumeka  ;  it  moves  alone. 
Accordingly  substituting  ‘  latter  half  of  the  last  division  of  the  night’  for 
nakta  and  ‘  year  ’  for  sumeka  we  ma£  translate  the  passage  as  follows  : — 

‘  In  the  year  made  by  god,  common  and  unending  is  the  pathway  of  the 
two  sisters ;  fair-formed,  of  different  hues,  and  yet  one-minded,  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  division  of  the  night  and  the  dawn  alternately  travel 
along  that  path  ;  they  neither  hurt  each  other,  nor  tarry  in  the  path.” 

In  the  second  verse  of  the  same  hymn  the  different  hues  of  the  two 
sisters  are  thus  described  : — 

"  The  fair,  the  bright  is  come  with  her  offspring  ;  to  her  the  dark  one 
hath  given  her  appointed  places.  Akin,  immortal,  following  each  other, 
changing  their  colours,  both  move  onward  through  the  sky.” 

In  verses,  8,  9,  10,  11  the  dawn  is  described  as  the  last  of  these  that  are 
gone  away  and  the  first  of  those  are  to  come,  meaning  thereby  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  dawn  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  past  and  the  future,  i.e.,  past 
years  and  future  years,  but  not  at  all  days  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  verses 
are  as  follows : — 

“  The  first  of  endless  morns  to  come  hereafter,  follows  the  path  of 
mornings  that  have  departed  . 

As  thou,  dawn,  hast  caused  Agni  to  be  kindled . thou  hast  per¬ 

formed  a  noble  service  for  gods. 

Gone  are  the  men  who  in  the  days  before  us  looked  on  the  rising  of  the 
earlier  morning. 

We,  the  living,  now  behold  her  brightness,  and  they  come  nigh  who 
shall  hereafter  see  her.” 

In  verse  13  the  poet  says  that  4  the  dawn  shows  this  light  to-day,’  as  if 
she  were  a  kind  of  light  far  different  from  that  of  ordinary  morns.  In  verse  14 
she  is  said  to  have  thrown  off  her  veil  of  darkness,  meaning  thereby  that  the 
entire  portion  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  division  of  the  night  was  changed 
into  whitish  red  dawn.  Again  in  verse  15  she  is  said  to  be  the  last  of  the 
past  dawns  and  the  first  of  the  coming  dawns.  In  verse  16,  she  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  path  for  the  sun  to  travel,  that  is  the  southern  path  neces- 
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sarily.  She  is  also  said  to  prolong  the  age  (ayus)  of  men.  The  description 
of  the  dawn  as  being  an  ensign  of  sacrifice  and  bringer  of  wealth  is  based 
upon  the  custom  of  performing  a  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  summer  solstice  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  rainy  season  conducive  to  wealth-yielding  agriculture. 

The  Vedic  passages  referring  to  long  nights  and  the  safe  recovery  of  the 
long-expected  days  can  be  explained  as  the  long  nights  of  the  Dakshinayana 
and  the  long  days  of  the  Uttarayana  rather  in  lower  latitudes  than  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  passages  are  as  follows  : — 

“  Goodbye  to  thee,  O  Chitravasu,”  he  says;  “Chitravasu  is  the  night, 
once  upon  a  time  the  Brahmans  were  afraid  of  the  night  not  passing  away.” 

(Tait.  S.  I.  5,  7,  5.) 

“  May  not  the  long  darkness  come  over  us.”  (Rig.  I.  32,  10.) 

“The  ends  of  the  darkness  has  been  seen.”  (Rig.  VII.  67,  2.) 

“  O  night,  be  fordable  to  us.”  (Rig.  X.  127,  6.) 

I  may  conclude  that  the  Vedic  words  Ushas,  Vyush,  Vyushti  and 
Vyushta  mean  the  new  year’s  day  of  the  Vedic  poets  on  the  day  of  summer 
solstice  when  it  dawns  about  two  hours  earlier  than  on  other  days  about  35° 
northern  latitudes.  The  beginning  of  the  year  on  the  day  of  summer  solstice 
seems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  India  from  the  Vedic  times  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Mauryas  when  the  Arthasastra,  in  which  the  Vyushta  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  new  year’s  day,  was  written  by  Kautilya.  The  ancient 
Jainas  also  began  their  year  with  summer  solstice,  as  repeatedly  stated  in  their 
Suryaprajnapti.  Ushas  is  also  called  Surya  who  is  described  as  going  in  the 
three-wheeled  car  of  the  Asvins  for  her  marriage  with  the  sun  on  the  new 
year’s  day.  Once  the  Vyushti  or  new  year’s  day  of  the  Vedic  poets  occurred 
when  the  colure  of  the  solstices  passed  through  Purvaphalguni  from  which  it 
receded  to  Magha ;  then  it  was  observed  to  be  passing  through  Aslesha  at  the 
period  of  Vedanga  Jyotisha,  then  through  Pushya  during  the  time  of  Mahavira 
the  24th  Tirthankara  of  the  Jainas,  and  then  through  Punarvasu  in  the  time  of 
Varaha  Mihira,  the  celebrated  astronomer  of  India. 


4.  The  Conception  of  Sin  in  the  Vedas 


It  is  a  historical  fact  ascertained  by  Ethnologists  that  primitive 
man  ascribed  penury,  disease,  premature  death  and  other  calamities 
to  the  wrath  of  evil  spirits.  This  belief  finds  expression  in  the  Vedas 
and  in  the  Karma-vipaka,  a  recent  literary  work.  The  spirits  of 
those  men  who  were  unjustly  hurt  in  any  way  while  alive  were  supposed 
to  oppress  the  wrong-doer  or  his  relations  with  penury,  childlessness, 
disease,  or  premature  death  in  return.  Appeasement  of  the  wrath 
of  evil  spirits  by  worship  and  offerings  is  believed  to  result  in 
recovery  from  disease  and  prevention  of  early  death.  This  of  course 
led  to  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  spirit,  and  to  the 
institution  of  the  rites  of  ancestral  worship  and  of  funeral  obsequies. 
Doing  evil  either  in  thought  or  deed  to  another  is  called  sin  ('papa,  enas 
or  agha)  in  the  Vedas,  and  papa  in  modern  works.  “Varuna’s  spies” 
are  said  to  be  seated  round  about  watching  the  sinful  deeds  of  men, 
however  stealthily  they  might  be  done.  (RV.  1,  25.)  This  idea  finds 
support  in  the  following  Vedic  hymns: 

“From  family  sickness,  kinsmen’s  curse,  destruction  from  Druh,  from 
Varuna’s  noose  I  free  and  save  thee.  With  spell  and  prayer  I  make  thee 
pure  and  sinless.  To  thee,  be  both,  the  Earth  and  Heaven,  auspicious.” 
(AV.  1,  10.) 

“The  waters  are  the  best,  and  heavenly  plants:  from  every  limb  of  thine 
have  they  removed  consumption  caused  by  sin.”  (AV.  8,  7.) 

“Drive  from  us  evil  dream,  drive  off  misfortune:  then  let  us  go  into  the 
world  of  virtue.”  (AV.  6,  121.) 

“Scatter  and  drive  away,  Soma  and  Rudra,  the  sickness  that  hath  come 
within  our  dwelling;  afar  into  the  distance  chase  Destruction  and  even 
from  committed  sin  release  us.”  (AV.  7,  42.) 

From  the  first  verse  quoted  above  it  is  clear  that  the  curse  of  kins¬ 
men  hurt  brings  on  family  sickness.  The  second  verse  says  that  sin  is 
the  cause  of  consumption.  From  the  third  verse  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  a  wrong-doer,  a  murderer,  perhaps,  with  his  mortified 
conscience,  dreamt  of  the  retaliation  threatened  by  the  murdered  man 
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and  that  he  ascribed  his  misfortune  to  the  wrath  of  the  offended  or 
murdered  man. 

In  the  following  hymn  Indra  is  prayed  for  to  drive  away  the  destruc¬ 
tive  spirit  of  an  Indra-less  man,  that  is,  a  Dasyu  or  aboriginal  man 
who  did  not  worship  Indra  as  the  invading  Aryan  did: 

“About  to  slay  the  Indra-less  destructive  spirit,  he  (Indra)  sharpens  his 
keen  arms  to  strike  her  (the  spirit-man  or  woman  ?).”  (RV.  4,  23,  7.) 

Untimely  death  by  being  struck  by  lightning  is  also  ascribed  to  sin 
in  the  following  hymn: 

“When  thou,  with  thunder  and  with  roar,  Parjanya,  smitest  sinners 
down  .  .  (RV.  5,  83,  9.) 

“Wise  art  thou,  punisher  of  guilt,  O  Indra,  the  sword  lops  limbs,  thou 
smitest  down  the  sinner.  Men  who  lead  evil  lives,  who  break  agreements.” 
(RV.  10,  89,  8—9.) 

In  the  following  hymns  Agni  is  prayed  for  to  bestow  upon  the 
worshipper’s  children  health  and  wealth  by  removing  sin  and  avert 
untimely  death: 

“Even  in  the  presence  of  sin,  O  Agni,  free  us  from  the  prison  of  the  gods 
or  mortals.  Never  may  we  who  are  thy  friends  be  injured;  grant  health  and 
wealth  unto  our  seed  and  offspring.” 

“Even  as  ye  here,  gods  excellent  and  holy,  have  loosed  the  cow  that  by 
the  foot  was  tethered,  so  also  set  us  free  from  this  affliction;  long  let  our 
life,  O  Agni,  be  extended.”  (RV.  4,  12,  6 — 6.) 

Atonement  for  sins  committed  in  thought  or  deed  is  a  most  important 
point  stressed  in  the  Sandhya-vandana  or  morning  and  evening  prayer 
of  the  twice-born  class  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  morning  prayer  the  sun 
is  prayed  for  to  condone  the  sinful  acts  or  thoughts  perpetrated  or 
conceived  during  the  preceding  night  and  in  the  evening  prayer  the 
sacred  Fire  is  invoked  to  forgive  the  sin  committed  during  the  day-time. 
Manyu  or  evil  passion  is  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  sinful  acts  or 
thoughts.  The  meaning  of  the  prayer  is  as  follows: 

“May  the  sun  and  Manyu,  the  deity  presiding  over  evil  passions,  save  me 
from  sins  caused  by  evil  passions :  whatever  sin  I  have  committed  in  thought 
or  speech,  or  with  hands,  legs,  stomach  or  sexual  organ,  sins  due  to  the 
eating  of  what  is  thrown  by  others  or  what  is  forbidden  or  sins  due  to  the 
perpetration  of  wicked  acts  — ■  all  these  sins  the  Night  may  remove  from 
me;  I  do  burn  them  all  in  the  burning  light  of  the  sun.” 

The  evening  prayer  runs  in  the  same  way.  But  instead  of  the  sun 
the  sacred  Fire  is  prayed  for. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  daily  prayers  that  sinful  acts  or  thoughts 
are  atoned  for.  Even  in  the  daily  bath  called  the  agha-marsarui-snCLna, 
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or  bath  to  purify  oneself  from  sin,  usually  observed  daily  or  on  special 
occasions  by  the  orthodox,  the  same  idea  is  repeated.  In  the  Vedic 
verse  beginning  with  “Drupada”  which  forms  part  of  the  daily  prayers 
sin  is  compared  to  dirt  covering  the  body  and  to  a  wooden  rod  tied 
to  the  legs  (of  a  cow).  Considering  the  huge  number  of  the  hymns 
addressed  in  each  of  the  four  Vedas  not  only  to  Varuna  but  also  to 
all  other  gods  it  can  be  easily  conceived  how  the  constant  thought  of 
sin  and  its  consequences  was  a  terror  to  the  people  of  the  Vedic  times. 
Anxious  as  they  were  to  avoid  sinful  acts  or  thoughts,  they  expressly 
state  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid: 

“Whatever  law  of  thine,  O  god,  O  Varuna,  as  we  are  men,  day  after  day 
violate,  give  us  not  as  a  prey  to  death,  to  be  destroyed  by  thee  in  wrath,  to 
thy  fierce  anger  when  displeased.”  (RV.  1,  25.) 

Their  frequent  violation  of  moral  laws  or  Varuna’s  laws,  as  they 
were  called,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  cruel  and  murderous  acts  which 
they  had  to  do  in  self-defence  against  the  Dasyus,  their  enemies.  It 
speaks  well  of  them  that  they  were  conscious  enough  of  the  immoral 
nature  of  the  treacherous  acts  they  did  against  their  enemies  in  war 
or  peace.  They  confess  that  so  far  as  their  self-preservation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  their  sinful  acts  were  unavoidable,  but  that  in  the  eye  of 
their  gods  those  acts  were  unpardonable.  Hence  it  is  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  appeal  to  their  gods  for  the  removal  of  their  sins. 

In  the  following  hymn  we  are  given  to  understand  that  inspite  of 
their  will  to  avoid  sinful  acts,  they  were  led  to  commit  them  by 
thoughtlessness  due  to  wine,  dice,  or  anger: 

“Not  our  own  will  betrayed  us,  but  seduction,  thoughtlessness,  O  Varuna, 
wine,  dice,  or  anger.”  (RV.  7,  86,  6.) 

The  theory  of  Karma  or  transmigration  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  Vedic  people.  For  instead  of  ascribing  the  untimely  death  of  a 
man  to  the  sin  he  committed  in  his  previous  birth,  a  Vedic  poet  is 
seen  to  attribute  it  to  the  sin  committed  by  his  father,  in  RV.  7,  86, 
4 — 5.  The  passages  run  as  follows: 

“What,  Varuna,  hath  been  my  chief  transgression,  that  thou  wouldst 
slay  the  friend  who  sings  thy  praise  ?  Tell  me,  unconquerable  Lord,  and 
quickly  sinless  will  I  approach  thee  with  my  homage.” 

“Loose  us  from  sins  committed  by  our  fathers,  from  those  wherein  we 
have  ourselves  offended.  O  king,  loose,  like  a  thief  who  feeds  the  cattle,  as 
from  the  cord  a  calf,  set  free  Vasistha.” 

In  the  view  of  the  Buddhists,  the  Jainas,  and  all  the  schools  of 
Brahman  philosophers  each  man  is  held  responsible  for  his  own 
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Karma,  and  not  for  the  Karma  of  his  parents.  Accordingly  if  a  man 
is  found  to  have  committed  no  sin  in  the  present  birth  to  account  for 
the  calamity  he  is  suffering  from,  the  sinful  act  or  acts  committed  by 
him  in  his  previous  birth  are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  present 
calamity.  But  the  Vedic  Indians  seem  to  have  believed  in  no  such 
theory.  In  the  view  of  the  Vedic  people,  sons  inherit  diseases  from 
their  parents  along  with  the  sins,  the  cause  of  the  diseases. 

The  expounders  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy  quote  RV.  1,  164  in 
support  of  their  Karma-theory.  The  passages  are  as  follows: 

“Two  birds  with  fair  wings,  knit  with  bonds  of  friendship,  in  the  same 
sheltering  tree  have  found  a  refuge. 

One  of  the  twain  eats  the  sweet  Fig-tree’s  fruit:  the  other,  eating  not,  re- 
gardeth  only.”  (RV.  1,  164,  20;  AV.  9,  9,  20.) 

“The  tree  whereon  the  fine  birds  eat  the  sweetness,  where  they  all  rest 
and  procreate  their  offspring  — 

Upon  the  top,  they  say,  the  fruit  is  luscious :  none  gaineth  it  who  knoweth 
not  the  Father.”  (RV.  1,  164,  22;  AV.  9,  9,  21.) 

Sayaija  explains  the  first  verse  saying  that  the  “Vital  and  Supreme 
Spirits  have  found  a  shelter  in  the  same  body;  of  them,  the  Vital 
Spirit  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  previous  Karma,  while  the  Supreme 
Spirit  remains  merely  as  a  spectator.” 

In  the  note  on  the  translation  of  AV.  9,  9,  21,  Griffith  says  “the 
fine  birds  are  perhaps  the  fathers  or  spirits  of  the  Departed  who  enjoy 
in  heaven  the  reward  of  their  actions  on  earth.  Procreate  their  off¬ 
spring:  see  Rigveda  10-64-14,  where  the  fathers  are  represented  as 
the  cause  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  mothers,  Heaven  and  Earth,  who 
give  birth  to  gods  and  men”. 

I  think  that  Griffith  is  right  in  taking  the  two  birds  in  the  passage 
to  refer  to  Heaven  and  Earth.  For  in  verse  8  of  the  hymn  as  in  other 
verses  the  words  “Father  and  Mother”  are  used  in  the  sense  of  “heaven 
and  earth”,  and  they  are  the  principal  subject-matter  of  the  hymn. 
Whatever  might  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  „birds“,  it  seems  to  refer 
to  a  couple  who  found  shelter  in  a  tree  and  of  whom  one  ate  the 
luscious  fruit  and  the  other  remained  as  a  passive  spectator.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  myth  of  Adam  and  Eve,  their  shelter  in  a  tree,  and 
of  Eve’s  eating  of  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree.  If  so,  Eve  may  mean  the 
earth,  the  source  of  wealth,  the  cause  of  our  sin. 
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The  unaccountable  conviction  of  Oriental  scholars  that  the 
Vedic  poets  had  no  astronomical  knowledge  and  that  the  Vedas  are 
their  childish  utterances  describing  the  usual  celestial  phenomena 
in  such  dim  and  unconnected  terms  as  those  of  our  own  children 
are  when  they  attempt  to  give  us  their  impression  of  similar  pheno¬ 
mena  in  our  own  days  accounts  for  the  utter  failure  in  interpreting 
the  ancient  texts  as  satisfactorily  as  possible.  My  close  study  of 
these  scriptures  has  however  revealed  to  me  that  eclipse-cult  is  the 
main  theme  of  the  Vedas.  Accordingly  I  published  two  books 
entitled  “  Drapsa  :  the  Vedic  Cycle  of  Eclipses”,  and  ‘‘Eclipse- 
cult  in  the  Vedas,  Bible,  and  Koran”.  But  the  response  of  scholars 
for  or  against  my  view  has  been  quite  meagre.  Feeling  however 
no  disappointment,  1  renewed  my  study  of  the  texts  and  unearthed 
their  puzzling  description  of  the  nodal  year  or  the  period  during 
which  the  sun  returns  to  the  same  node  which  he  left  about  346 
days  before.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Tait.  Ar.  (1-1)  says  that  the  luminaries  have  the  Vayus  or 
winds  for  their  horses  {Vayvasva  rasmipatayah).  Rg.  1,164,3  says 
that  seven  horses  are  yoked  to  the  sun’s  chariot.  The  Tait.  S. 
(3,4,2)  says  that  the  Vayus  (same  as  the  Maruts)  are  seven  and  a 
thousand  are  their  teams.  According  to  the  Tait.  Ar.  (1,4)  there 
are  three  eclipses  in  one  thousand  days.  A.  V.  9,  10,  26  6ays  “Three 
beings  are  there  with  their  heads  covered  with  hair  (evidently 
eclipses).  Of  them  (the  sun  and  the  moon)  one  (the  moon) 
lays  his  seed  in  due  season  (Rtu)  in  the  year  and  another  (the  sun) 
surveys  the  whole  world  with  his  bright  rays  untarnished,  while  the 
former  (the  elcipsed  moon)  is  not  seen.”  A.  V.  13,  2,  38  and 
13,  3,  14  says  that  the  Hamsa  soars  to  heaven  with  wings  spread 
over  a  thousand  days’  continued  journey.  The  seven  Maruts 
identified  with  the  sun’s  horses  evidently  represent  a  half  of  a 
Parva  of  14  days.  A  Marudgana  or  troop  of  Maruts  consists  of 
forty-nine  Maruts.  It  follows  therefore  that  in  the  course  of  about 
a  thousand  days  these  fortynine  half-parvas  bring  about  three  lunar 
eclipses.  In  other  words  fortynine  half  parvas  make  one  eclipse- 
year.  Now  fortynine  half-parvas  are  equivalent  to  49  x  7  *=  343 
days — a  period  which  is  very  near  to  our  modern  eclipse-year  of 
346  days.  Three  times  343  days  make  1029  days.  This  excess  of 
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nearly  30  days  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  Vedic  poets.  Dividing 
these  days  by  three  and  adding  ten  days  to  each  of  the  three  eclipse- 
years,  evidently  to  arrive  at  a  full-moon  day  in  the  case  of  lunar 
eclipses  and  a  new-moon  day  in  the  case  of  solar  eclipses  they  say 
in  Rg.  6,  44,  24,  “  The  moon  has  developed  of  its  own  will  a  well 
with  ten  lifting  machines”;  in  Rg.  9,1,  7-8,  ‘‘Ten  sisters  (ten 
days)  press  the  Soma  on  the  skin  (skin-like  sky)”;  and  in  Rg.  10,  4, 6, 
“  As  two  robbers  lurking  in  a  forest  seize  with  ten  cords,  so  the 
two  hands  seize  upon  the  touchwood  with  ten  fingers  (to  generate 
the  fire).” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  generating  fire,  Soma-pressing, 
and  other  acts  done  in  the  sacrificial  hall  are  all  an  imitation  of  the 
natural  phenomena  observed  in  the  sky  during  the  season  of  solar 
and  lunar  eclipses.  In  the  case  of  lunar  eclipses  ten  days  are 
personified  as  ten  sisters  engaged  in  pressing  the  moon  towards  the 
eclipse-point  called  the  node  or  lifting  up  Soma  from  a  well  for  ten 
days  by  ten  ropes.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  solar  eclipses  ten 
robbers  (of  the  calves  of  the  sun-cow)  are  said  to  drag  the  sun  by 
ten  ropes  towards  the  node ,  The  fire  generated  is  the  eclipse-fire 
in  the  sky.  The  east  and  west  points  personified  as  two  trees  are 
represented  by  the  two  pieces  of  touch-wood  in  the  sacrificial  hall. 
Eclipses  are  variously  described  :  It  is  a  fight  between  two  bulls  for 
the  possession  of  the  sun-cow  ;  it  is  Sipivista  or  the  sun  covered 
over  by  the  private  parts  of  Indra  or  Vrtra  ;  it  is  a  chase  after 
thieves  carrying  off  the  calves  (rays)  of  the  sun-cow  ;  or  it  is  Vrtra- 
serpent  keeping  waters  (rays  of  sun-light)  pent  up  in  its  coils,  and 
so  on. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Vedic  poets  were  familiar  with  three 
kinds  of  years  :  the  year  of  eclipse  or  Agni  of  343  or  344  days,  the 
lunar  year  of  354  days,  and  the  solar  year  of  365  or  366  day6.  It 
may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that  Vedic  Agni  is  an  eclipse  per¬ 
sonified  as  fire.  The  fortynine  horse-like  Maruts  or  Vayus  passing 
through  camps  of  seven  days  carry  the  sun  or  the  moon  to  the 
dangerous  point  of  Agni  or  node  and  cause  them  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  eclipse  demons.  If  in  the  49th  period  of  half-parva  or  week  of 
seven  days  (so  to  speak)  there  occurs  a  new  moon,  a  solar  eclipse  is 
sure  to  happen  ;  or  if  it  is  a  full  moon,  a  lunar  eclipse  is  equally 
certain.  If  the  eclipse  is  in  the  morning,  the  Parva  is  called  Krta  ; 
if  on  midday,  it  is  Treta  ;  if  in  the  evening,  it  is  Dvapara  ;  and  if 

1.  Dividing  1000  into  three  parts  and  adding  10  to  each  part,  we  can  also 
arrive  at  343.  For  division  of  1000  into  three  parts,  see  Black  Yajus  V.  5,  '2  • 
and  VII.  1,6.  ’  ’ 
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it  happens  at  night,  it  is  termed  Kalivuga.  The  method  of  calculat¬ 
ing  these  Parvayugas  are  explained  in  my  “  Drapsa  :  the  Vedic 
Cycle  of  Eclipses  ” .  The  race  of  the  fortynine  half-Parvas  nearly 
equal  to  three  times  12  lunar  months  terminating  in  Krta,  Treta, 
Dvapara,  or  Kali  Parvas,  in  the  course  of  1000  days  is  the  source 
of  the  Aksadyuta  or  dice  play  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Vedas. 
The  word  “  Ak§a”,  made  by  the  combination  of  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Devanagarl  alphabet  signifies  fortynine,  there  being 
16  Svaras,  25  Sparta  letters  and  eight  Antastha  letters  in  the 
alphabet.  The  number  of  dice  pieces  formed  of  Vibhitaka  nuts 
taken  for  the  play  out  of  1000  such  pieces  is  fortynine  or  sometimes 
fifty.  The  game  is  like  the  Chauka  Bhara  play  or  Koweri  play  of 
our  own  days. 

The  Maruts,  fortynine  in  number,  are  called  Krfdins,1  players 
or  sportsmen  in  the  Vedas.  They  are  believed  to  be  playing  with 
the  seven  horses  of  the  sun  and  also  of  the  moon.  In  the  Rajasuya 
sacrifice  which  represents  a  lunar  eclipse,  the  seven  Ratnins  or 
officers  of  the  king  represent  the  seven  horses  of  the  sun  and  the 
fortynine  or  fifty  dice-pieces  the  fortynine  Maruts.  As  only  two 
players  can  play  at  dice  at  a  time,  the  seven  Ratnins  seem  to  have 
formed  themselves  into  twrenty-one  sets  of  two  players  each,  on  the 
principle  of  combination.  As  it  is  very  important,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood.  It  can  be  explained  as  follows  : — Let  us  suppose  there 
are  seven  men  called  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  and  g.  Now'  a  with  the  other 
six  fellows  can  form  only  six  sets  of  two  each,  as  ab,  ac,  ad,  ae,  af, 
and  ag  ;  b  with  five  others  only  five  sets  as  be,  bd,  be,  bf,  and  bg\ 
c  with  four  others  only  four  sets  as  cd ,  ce ,  cf,  and  eg  ;  d  with  three 
others  only  three  as  de,  df,  and  dg\  e  with  two  others  only  two  as  ef, 
and  eg ;  and  /  with  the  remaining  one  only  one  as  fg.  Thus  the 
total  number  of  playing  sets  of  two  each  comes  to  twentyone  only 
split  into  three  groups  of  seven  sets  for  the  three  eclipse  years  into 
which  1000  days  are  equally  split.  First  the  seven  sets  play 
successively  one  set  after  another  with  the  fortynine  or  fifty  dice- 
pieces  for  Krta,  Treta,  Dvapara,  or  Kali  Parvas  and  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  wins  the  stake  of  food-stuff  representing  the  sun  or 
the  moon  eclipsed.  The  total  number  of  plays  of  the  first  set 
comes  to  49  x  7  =  343  or  50  *  7  =  350.  Likewise  with  the  second 
and  third  group  of  seven  pairs  of  players  it  comes  to  343  or  350. 
The  seven  pairs  here  represent  the  seven  days  and  nights  of  half  of 
a  Parva  of  14  days,  and  49  or  50  half-parvas  24  or  25  full  Parvas 

2.  The  sun  and  the  moon  also  are  two  children  playing.— A.  V.  XIV.  I,  23. 
It  is  these  two  that  are  represented  by  the  Ratnins. 
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equal  to  12  or  12£  months  of  28  days  each  forming  a  nodal  year  or 
Agni’s  year  of  343  or  350  days.  When  the  sun  is  at  the  node,  the 
arrival  of  the  moon  at  or  exactly  opposite  the  node  causes  a  solar  or 
lunar  eclipse.  So  it  is  a  dangerous  spot  and  the  journey  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  two  sportive  children,  may  then  prove  fatal.  In 
Baudhajrana  Sr.  2,  8  the  number  of  dice-pieces  is  said  to  be  49 
( Ekonapancasatah ).  In  12,  15  the  seven  Ratnins  are  said  to  take 
three  times  fifty  dice-pieces  made  of  gold  ( Tisrah  pancasatah 
sauvarnaksan).  In  A.  V.  19,  34,  2  and  Rg.  10,  34,  3  thrice  fifty 
dice-pieces  ( Tripaiicasa )  are  also  mentioned.  Following  Baudhayana 
the  Vedic  word  “  Tripaiicasa  ”  should  be  translated  as  three- 
times  fifty  and  not  as  fifty  three  as  Griffith  and  others  have  done. 

Division  of  the  year  into  seven  days  seems  to  have  been  in 
vogue  in  the  Vedic  and  Sutra  periods.  The  Nidanasutra  of  the 
SSmavedins  which  is  older  than  the  astronomical  Siddhanta  works  of 
the  first  or  second  century  A.  D.  divides  the  intercalary  year  of  378 
days  into  two  halves  of  189  days  each  and  says  that  it  is  formed  of 
“27  periods  of  seven  each”.  (S aptavimsatimevaisa  saptahaneti 
daksind\  tathodang  saptavimiatimiti").  See  my  Drapsa.  P.  32. 

From  this  it  follows  that  Agni  in  the  Vedas  means  not  merely 
the  fire  generated  by  attrition,  but  also  the  eclipse  fire  caused  by  the 
attrition  of  the  east  and  west  points  personified  as  two  trees.  The 
puzzling  statement  made  in  the  Aitareya  Br.  (1,1)  that  Agni  is  the 
lowest  and  Visnu  is  the  highest  among  the  gods  finds  satisfactory 
explanation  in  the  light  of  Eclipse-cult.  It  means  that  the  nodal  year 
which  is  Agni’s  year  is  shorter  than  the  lunar  year  by  ten  days  and 
the  solar  year  by  20  or  21  days.  Accordingly  Visnu  or  the  sun  is  the 
highest.  The  three  eclipse-seasons  in  1000  days  are  called  Pitus  or 
seasons  of  rut  or  copulation  and  also  the  three  wheels  of  Agni’s  car 
( Agnestrivaruthah )  of  unequal  size  and  form,  through  which  the 
moon  is  said  to  pass  and  cast  out  his  dark  skins.  They  are  also  known 
as  Parnas  of  the  Palana  tree  ( Butea  Frondosa),  of  which  two  leaves 
are  semicircular  and  one  fully  circular.  The  Parnas  are  called  Juhus 
or  ladles  to  pour  out  clarrified  butter  likened  to  soma  into  the 
fire.  The  reason  why  it  is  called  Juhu  or  crier  is  that  it  calls  to  or 
warns  by  shouting  the  gods  of  the  approach  of  the  eclipse-demon  or 
Mrtyu.  Hence  Agni  receives  the  name  of  Hotar  or  caller.  These 
eclipse-puzzles  are  found  in  the  Rgvedic  hymn  devoted  to  the 
description  of  Surya’s  marriage  to  the  moon.  They  are  also  skilfully 
woven  in  the  story  of  Nala  and  Rtuparna,  experts  in  the  arts  of 
Agvahrdaya  ( secret  of  horse-driving  or  riding)  and  Aksahrdaya 
(secret  of  diceplay)  respectively.  The  story  i6  as  follows  : — 
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Mala  (king  of  Nisadha,  a  reed  or  a  raft  of  reeds)  marries  Dama- 
yanti,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Vidarbha  country,  like  Soma 
marrying  Surya,  the  light  of  the  sun  on  the  morrow  of  the  newmoon 
day,  and  goes  home  (Asta),  18°  from  the  sun’s  house  with  her, 
mounted  on  his  Nala-chariot  through  the  aerial  lake  called  Puskara. 
Puskara  defeats  him  in  dice-play.  His  kinsmen  conspire  and  bind 
him.  A  witch  takes  the  form  of  his  wife  and  takes  possession  of 
him.  He  leaves  the  country  with  his  wife  and  in  the  night  cuts  off 
a  part  of  his  wife’s  garment  which  was  his  only  cover,  and  wanders 
in  the  forest.  Hearing  a  call  for  help  from  a  snake  in  fire,  he  rescues 
it  and  is  bitten  by  it.  Consequently  he  loses  his  form  and  colour. 
Next  he  takes  service  as  a  charioteer  under  Rtuparna,  a  solar  king. 
Hearing  that  Damayanti  is  going  to  remarry,  Rtuparna  starts  for 
Vidarbha  in  a  special  chariot  driven  by  Nala,  and  on  the  way  asks 
the  charioteer  to  stop  the  chariot  to  pick  up  his  handkerchief  which 
fell  down.  Nala  says  that  in  the  interval  of  a  minute  between  the 
fall  of  the  kerchief  and  its  announcement  the  chariot  ran  more  than  a 
hundred  miles.  When  the  chariot  is,  however,  stopped,  at  the  king’s 
request  Nala  reveals  himself  and  exchanges  his  knowledge  of  the 
secret  of  horse-driving  for  the  king’s  knowledge  of  the  secret  of 
diceplaying.  On  reaching  Vidarbha  Nala  recovers  his  original  form 
and  taking  back  Damayanti,  his  legitimate  wife,  and  bidding  goodbye 
to  Rtuparna  and  other  kings  assembled  there  for  the  pretended  re 
marriage,  goes  to  the  Nisadhas,  his  own  kingdom.  He  defeats 
Puskara  in  dice-play  and  recovers  his  kingdom. 

This  is  an  eclipse-story  and  is  unmistakably  based  on  the  eclipse- 
myth  of  the  marriage  of  Surya  to  Soma  narrated  in  Rg.  10,  85,  and 
V.  14,  1,  and  2.  The  A.  V.  hymns  are  too  long  to  be  quoted  here. 
Nor  is  the  whole  of  the  hymns  necessary  for  our  purpose.  So 
I  take  Griffith  s  translation  of  only  those  verses  of  the  Atharvaveda 
in  which  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  are  specified  in  terms  of  Surya’s 
marriage. 

The  bridal  pomp  of  Surya  which  Savitar  started  moved  along. 

In  Magha  days  are  oxen  slain,  in  Phalgunis  they  wed  the  bride. 

13 

When  on  your  three-wheeled  chariot,  O  ye  Asvins,  ye  came  as 
suitors  unto  Surya’s  bridal, 

Where  was  one  chariot-wheel  of  yours  ?  Where  stood  ye  for  the 
sire’s  command  ? 

_  Two  wheels  of  thine  the  Bramans  know,  Surya,  according  to 
their  times. 
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That  which  is  hidden  only  those  who  know  the  highest  truth* 
have  learned  16 

As  from  its  stalk  a  cucumber,  from  here  1  loose  thee,  not  from 
there,  17 

Hence  and  not  thence  I  send  her  free .  I  make  her  softly  fet¬ 
tered  there , 

That,  bounteous  Indra,  she  may  live  blest  in  her  fortune  and 
her  sons.  18 

Now  from  the  noose  of  Varuna  1  free  thee,  wherewith  the 

blessed  Savitar  hath  bound  thee. 

May  bliss  be  thine  together  with  any  wooer  in  Order’s  dwelling, 
in  the  world  of  virtue.  19 

Give  thou  the  wool  robe  :  deal  treasure  to  the  Brahman  priests. 
This  witchery  hath  got  her  feet :  the  wife  attendeth  on  her 

lord.  25 

It  tumeth  dusky-red  :  the  witch  who  clingeth  close  is  driven 
off  (is  suspected). 

Well  thrive  the  kinsmen  of  this  bride  :  the  husband  is  bound 
fast  in  bonds.  26 

Unlovely  is  his  body  when  it  glistens  with  that  wicked  fiend, 
what  time  the  husband  wraps  about  his  limbs  the  garment  of  his 
wife.  27 

The  butchering,  the  cutting-up,  the  severing  of  limb  and  joint, - 
Behold  the  forms  which  Surya  wears  :  yet  these  the  Brahman 
purifies.  28 

Pungent  is  this,  bitter  is  this,  filled  as  it  were  with  arrow  barbs, 
empoisoned  and  not  fit  for  use. 

The  Brahman  who  knows  Surya  well  deserves  the  garment  of 
the  bride .  29 

The  Brahman  takes  away  the  robe  as  a  fair  thing  that  brings 
good  luck. 

He  knows  the  expiating  rite  whereby  the  wife  is  kept  unharmed. 

_  .  30 

Come  ye,  O  cows,  with  offspring  dwell  around  him  :  he  doth 
not  stint  the  god’s  allotted  portion.  33 

Whatever  lustre  is  in  dice,  whatever  lnstre  is  in  wine, 

Whatever  lustre  is  in  cows,  Asvins,  endue  this  dame  therewith. 

TI  ,  .  35 

He  who  in  water  shines  unfed  with  fuel,  whom  Usages  worship 
in  their  sacrifices,  v 


3.  *  I*  suspected  ”,  my  own  translation. 
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May  he,  the  Water’s  Child,  send  us  sweet  waters,  those  that 
enhanced  the  power  of  mighty  Indra.  37 

I  cast  away  a  handful  here,  hurtful-injurious  to  health. 

I  lift  another  handful  up,  sparkling  and  bringing  happiness.  38 
Hither  let  Brahmans  bring  her  bathing  water  ;  let  them  draw 
such  as  guards  the  lives  of  heroes.  39 

Blest  be  the  gold  to  thee,  and  blest  the  water,  blest  the  yoke’s 
opening,  and  blest  the  pillar. 

Blest  be  the  waters  with  their  hundred  cleansings  :  blest  be 
thy  body’s  union  with  thy  husband.  40 

Cleansing  Apala,  Indra,  thrice  thou  gavest  sun-bright  skin  to 

her 

Drawn,  Satakratu,  through  the  hole  of  car,  of  wagon  and  of 
yoke.  41 

They  mourn  the  living,  they  arrange  the  sacred  rite  :  the  men 
have  set  their  thoughts  upon  a  distant  cast.  46 

I  free  her  :  he  who  sees,  within  my  bosom,  my  heart’s  nest 
knows  how  her  fair  form  hath  struck  me.  57 

I  taste  no  stolen  food  :  myself  untying  Varuna’s  nooses  I  am 
freed  in  spirit.  58 

Lift  up  your  weapons.  Drive  away  the  demons.  Transport 
this  woman  to  the  world  of  virtue.  59 

Mount  this,  all-hued,  gold-tinted,  strong-wheeled  fashioned  of 

kinsuka,  this  chariot  lightly  rolling, 

Bound  for  the  world  of  life  immortal,  Surya,  make  for  thy  lord 
a  happy  bride’s  procession.  61 

Hurt  not  the  girl,  ye  Pillars  twain  lupon  the  path  which  gods 
have  made. 

The  portal  of  the  heavenly  home  we  make  the  bride’s  auspi¬ 
cious  road.  63 


A.  V.  14,  2. 

For  thee  with  bridal  train  they  first  escorted  Surya  to  her  home. 

Give  to  the  husband  in  return,  Agni,  the  wife  with  future  sons. 

1 

She  was  the  wife  of  Soma  first :  next  the  Gandharva  was  thy 
lord. 

Agni  was  thy  third  husband  :  now  one  born  of  woman  is  thy 
fourth.  3 

Soma  to  the  Gandharva,  and  to  Agni  the  Gandharva  gave. 

Now  Agni  has  bestowed  on  me  riches  and  sons  and  this  my 
bride. 
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Over  the  ruddy-coloured  skin  strew  thou  the  grass,  the  Balbuja. 

Let  her,  the  mother  of  good  sons,  sit  there  and  serve  this  Agni 
here. 

Step  on  the  skin  and  wait  upon  this  Agni :  he  is  the  god  who 
drives  away  all  demons.  23,24 

Notes  on  the  Verses 

The  sun  is  on  the  Magha  constellation;  the  moon  arrives  there, 
it  being  the  newmoon  day.  Cows,  the  rays  of  sunlight,  are  slain, 
are  concealed,  owing  to  an  eclipse  which  is  referred  to  again  in  17. 
The  three  wheels  are  three  lunar  eclipses,  of  which  two  have 
already  been  witnessed,  and  the  third  to  come  is  only  known  to 
Brahmans,  astronomers.  The  freeing  of  sunlight  from  eclipse  like 
a  cucumber  from  its  stalk  is  the  same  as  freeing  Siirya  from  the 
noose  of  Varuna  in  her  father’s  house.  “Hence  and  thence”  mean 
father’s  house  and  husband’s  house  respectively.  As  a  lunar  eclipse 
is  expected  in  her  husband’s  house,  180°  off  from  the  Maghas,  Surya 
is  free  here  and  not  there.  The  moon  was  destitute  of  light  on  the 
day  of  the  Maghas;  hence  he  is  “Goghna,  cow-killer,”  a  term  now 
applied  to  honoured  guests  and  bride-grooms,  for  whose  entertain¬ 
ment  cows  are  slain.  The  marriage  of  Surya,  sunlight,  w’ith  the 
moon  takes  place  on  the  next  Phalguni-day,  it  being  the  first  day  of 
the  bright  half.  The  woollen  robe  is  the  same  solar  eclipse  already 
referred  to  in  17;  the  treasure  to  be  distributed  to  Brahmans  is  the 
sun-light  after  the  eclipse  clears  off.  The  witch  referred  to  in 
verse  25  is  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  her  husband  in  his  house,  180° 
off  from  the  Maghas.  The  binding  of  the  husband  by  kinsmen,  the 
cutting-off  of  the  garment,  the  rays  of  light,  the  cutting  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  poisoned  arrows — all  this  implies  a  full  lunar  eclipse. 
The  eclipse-garment  is  taken  by  the  priest,  the  sun.  The  return  of 
cows  means  the  return  of  light  to  the  moon  after  the  clearance  of 
the  eclipse.  The  dice  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Krta  and 
other  Parva-yugas  which  are  explained  above  and  also  m  my 
“Drapsa”.  The  water’s  child  mentioned  in  verse  37  is  Agni,  the 
eclipse-fire  at  the  node.  Verses  38-40  refer  to  the  slow  clearance 
of  the  lunar  eclipse.  Apala  in  verse  41  is  moon-light  and  her  three 
skins  are  the  three  lunar  eclipses,  as  fully  explained  in  my  “Eclipse- 
cult  in  the  Vedas  etc.  etc.” 

The  mourning  for  the  living  mentioned  in  verse  46  is  the 
mourning  made  in  the  lunar  eclipse  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
dead.  His  revival  is  accordingly  referred  to  in  verses  57-58. 
Kimsuka  mentioned  in  verse  61  means  the  three  leaves  of  Palana 
tree.  Its  Parnas  are  like  the  three  lunar  eclipses  coming  in  their 
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Rtus  or  seasons  (A.  V.  9,  10,  26)  and  may  therefore  be  termed  as 
Rtu-Parnas.  The  road  mentioned  in  verse  63  is  the  path  from  the 
Maghas  to  Purva-Bhadrapada  and  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
They  are  called  the  path  from  Pitrloka  to  Patiloka  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  former. 

Her  home  in  verse  14,  2,  1  is  what  is  180°  from  the  Maghas, 
Surya’ s  father’s  home.  Soma  is  the  first  husband  of  Surya,  because 
it  is  he  who  reflects  the  sunlight  first  after  newmoon.  Next  comes 
the  Gandharva  or  a  spirit  causing  a  lunar  eclipse  as  her  second 
husband,  because  the  moon  loses  his  light  during  the  eclipse,  when 
Apni,  the  God  of  the  node,  also  comes  as  her  third  husband, 
driving  the  spirit.  After  her  release  from  eclipse,  one  born  of  man, 
that  is,  moon  who  is  called  Martya,  man,  on  account  of  his  frequent 
births  and  deaths  (A.  V.  14,  1,  23)  is  her  husband.  Her  future 
sons  are,  of.  course,  the  successive  crescent  moons.  The  ruddy- 
coloured  skin  in  (A.  V.  14,  2,  23  )  refers  to  a  total  lunar  eclipse 
when  the  moon  appears  Pinga,  or  Pingala,  red.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  skins  of  Apala  mentioned  in  (  A.  V.  14,  1,  41  ).  In  his  notes 
on  this  verse  Griffith  says: — “Apala,  it  is  said,  was  afflicted  with 
some  cutaneous  disease  and  was  consequently  repudiated  by  her 
husband.  She  sacrificed  and  prayed  to  Indra  who  restored  her 
to  health  by  the  procedure  mentioned  in  the  verse.’’  She  was 
dragged  through  the  wide  hole  of  a  chariot ;  the  narrower  hole 
of  the  cart,  and  the  small  hole  of  the  yoke.  She  cast  off  three 
skins.  The  Balbuja  grass  mentioned  in  verse  24  is  what  is  called 
Nala-plava  or  Nalaratha  in  Tait.  Ar.  6,  7,  18.  There  and  in 
succeeding  verses  the  wife  of  dead  husband  is  addressed  to  mount 
a  raft  or  chariot  made  of  Nala  grass  and  cross  the  aerial  lake  on  her 
way  to  Patiloka  or  Pitrloka,  without  being  hurt  by  the  two  pillars  or 
two  trees  (Tait.  Ar.  6,  7,  16  and  A.V.  14,  1,  63).  (In  Tait.  Ar.  6,  1, 
3  &  4)  the  wife  of  a  dead  husband  is  asked  to  leave  her  dead  husband 
and  marry  his  living  brother.  This  address  can  more  appropriately 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  light-wife  of  an  eclipsed  moon  than 
with  the  wife  of  a  man  just  dead,  and  laid  on  funeral  pile.  The 
words  “Patilokam  vrnana,  desirous  of  going  to  the  world  of  the  dead 
husband”  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  custom  of  burning  a  living 
wife  along  with  her  dead  husband.  It  is  curious  that  the  call  made 
to  her  to  leave  the  dead  husband  and  marry  his  brother  or  some  one 
desirous  of  marrying  a  widow  did  not  give  rise  to  the  custom  of 
remarriage  of  widows. 

The  hymn  on  the  marriage  of  Surya  is  full  of  references  to  re¬ 
peated  occurrences  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  on  the  Maghas  on  the 
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occasion  of  summer  solstice  and  on  the  Bhadrapadas  on  the  occasion 
of  winter  solstice  when  Purusa’s  or  the  gnomon’s  shadow  was  short 
and  long  respectively.*  The  loss  of  Rtuparna’s4 5 6  Vastra  or  kerchief 
means  a  solar  eclipse  of  small  size  and  Nala’s  recovery  of  his  ori¬ 
ginal  form  which  he  lost  from  snake-bite  means  the  clearance  of  a 
lunar  eclipse.  The  presence  of  four  other  beings  in  the  form  of 
Nala  on  the  occasion  of  Damayanti’s  marriage  seems  to  refer  to  the 
conjunction  of  three  more  planets  with  the  sun,  the  lather  of  the 
bride,  and  the  moon,  the  bridegroom." 

The  call  for  the  bride,  the  sunlight,  to  sit  on  the  skin  and  wait 
upon  Agni  implies  her  voyage  on  the  aerial  lake  to  wait  upon  Agni, 
the  nodal  fire  or  Badabanala  or  horse-fire  hid  in  the  waters  of  the 
aerial  ocean.  Agni’s  driving  of  demons  in  verse  24  means  the 
clearance  of  the  lunar  eclipse.  Agni  is  thus  both  a  good  and  cruel 
God,  as  he  is  believed  not  only  to  cause  eclipses,  but  also  to  clear 
them  off.  As  eclipses  are  Rtus  or  creative  seasons,  he  is  a  Rtvik, 
sacrificer  on  Rtus;  and  he  is  a  Hotar,  or  caller  of  men’s  attention  to 
the  arrival  of  the  eclipse-season. 


4.  See  Black  Yajus  II.  1,  3  and  4. 

5.  fUu  and  Rta  in  the  Vedas  mean  Eclipses  and  Cannon  of  eclipses. 

6.  According  to  the  Surya  siddhanta  (  Whilney’s  English  Translation  )  there 
was  a  Conjunction  of  all  the  Planets  on  the  BhadrapadSs  (Pisis)  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Kaliyuga.  There  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  this  Conjunction 
in  this  hymn.  The  eclipses  referred  to  in  the  hymn  are  other  evidences  of  the 
Kalyadi,  or  beginning  of  Kali  Era  in  3102  B.  c. 


6.1ndra's  Wars  with  Sambara 


The  Vedas  frequently  speak  of  Indra’s  war  with  Sambara  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  latter’s  forts,  the  number  of  which  is  variously  mentioned. 
In  Rg.  1,  130,  7,  the  number  is  said  to  be  ninety.  In  Rg.  2,  19,  6,  and  4, 
26,  3,  it  is  said  to  be  ninety-nine  ;  and  in  2,  14,  6,  and  4,  30,  20,  the  number 
is  one  hundred.  The  forts  are  also  spoken  of  as  being  of  three  colours,  as 
black  as  iron  on  the  earth,  silvery  white  or  gray  in  the  atmosphere,  and  as 
yellow  as  gold  in  the  sky.  Various  conjectures  are  made  about  the  real 
nature  of  these  wars.  Some  scholars  took  them  to  be  the  wars  made  by 
the  advancing  Aryans  with  the  aboriginal  tribes.  But  the  description  of  the 
forts  as  being  situated  in  the  three  regions  of  earth,  air,  and  sky  does  not 
fit  in  with  the  above  explanation.  The  Taittinyaranyaka  however,  seems  to 
contain  a  clue  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  the  riddle.  The  passage  runs  as 
follows  : — 

Savitaram  vitanvantarp  anubadhnSti  sambarah. 
Apapur4ambara§caiva  savitarepaso’  bhut. 
tyam  sutrptam  viditvaiva  bahusomagiram  va4i. 
anveti  tugro  vakriyam  tarn  ayasuyant§6matripsu$u. 
sa  sangratnastamodyo’  tyotah  v§co  glah  pipati  tat. 
sa  tadgobhistavatyetyanye  rak$asa  ananvitaica  ye. 

Tait.  At.  1,  10. 

Ami  fk$a  nihifcasa  ucca  naktaqi  dadrse  kuhaciddiveyuh. 

Abdhani  vanujasya  vratani  vicakasaccandrama  naksatrameti. 

Apaguhata  savita  tfbhln  sarv&n  divd  andhasafi. 

Naktam  tanyabhavan  dfse  asthyasthna  sambhavisyamah. 

Nama  namaiva  n5ma  me  napuipsakaip  pumenstryasmi. 

Sthavaro’  ’smyatha  jangamah  yaje  ‘yak§i  yastahe  ca. 

Tait.  At.  1,  11,  1-3, 

Sambara  follows  the  progressing  sun ;  Sambara  as  well  as  Apapufi. 

The  sun  became  dim.  Knowing  him  to  be  intoxicated  after  his  drink¬ 
ing  plenty  of  Soma1  (the  moon),  the  fierce  and  temperate  demon  follows  the 
sun’s  plight,  thinking  of  easy  victory  in  the  Soma-feasts.  A  battle  ensues 
to  cut  through  the  pitch  dark  with  horses.  Speeches  like  the  cows  suckle 


1.  Because  it  was  a  new-moon  day  when  Gods  are  believed  to  drink  of  Soma 
completely. 
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the  sun  ;  and  being  extolled  by  the  praises  he  revives  and  excels  other 
gods,  who  were  not  face  to  face  with  the  demon,  or  were  not  followed  by 
the  demon. 

These  (seven)  Bears,  placed  high  up  in  the  sky,  are  seen  at  night  and 
go  somewhere  during  the  day.  These  rules  of  Varuna  are  inviolate.  The 
shining  moon  follows  the  Nak$atra.  (But  now)  the  sun  concealed  all  his 
rays  from  the  dark  sky  :  that  is  night ;  they  (the  Bears)  come  in  sight. 
We  become  now  merely  bony  with  bones  ;  every  thing  is  merely  a  name 
and  name  alone  with  no  lustre  or  brilliance,  no  eunuch,  or  man  or  woman 
am  I,  (there  being  no  light  to  distinguish),  I  am  immovable  and  then  mo¬ 
vable.  I  worship,  I  worshipped  before,  and  I  shall  worship  later  on,  in 
future.” 

We  are  told  in  the  above  passage  that  Sambara  pursued  the  sun  who 
was  fully  drunk  with  Soma-draughts  and  the  weapon  which  sober  Sambara 
used  was  darkness.  In  the  battle  that  ensued  the  sun  mounted  on  his  cha¬ 
riot  drawn  by  horses  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  pitch  dark.  The  volume 
of  praise  made  by  the  people  fell  upon  him  like  milk  from  the  cows  or 
water  from  clouds  and  infused  enthusiasm  in  him  so  as  to  shine  better  than 
other  gods  who  were  not  chased  by  the  demon.  During  the  darkness  the 
seven  Bears  and  the  stars  which  are  not  visible  during  the  day  became  visible, 
a  strange  fact  going  against  the  law  of  Varuna.  These  wars  are,  as  stated 
in  other  parts  of  the  Vedas,  periodical. 

Cart  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  above  passage  is  a  vivid  description 
of  a  complete  solar  eclipse  ?  Nor  has  the  Aranyaka  left  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  date  when  this  eclipse  occured  or  recurred.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
work  there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  beginning  with 
Prabhava  and  ending  with  Ak$aya.  In  1,  3  we  are  told  that  the  cycle  of 
sixty  made  thirty  revolutions  and  that  the  northern  and  southern  Ayanas 
were  also  sixty  each.  ($a§tisca  trimsaka  valga  suklakpsnau  ca  ?a$tikau). 
Evidently  the  number  of  years  counted  as  having  passed  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Kali  era  was  1800.  Accordingly  it  seems  to  be  B.c.  1300  or 
1299  when  the  eclipse  occurred.  According  to  Swamikannu  Pillai’s 
Tables  4-L  of  the  cycle  of  recurrence  of  eclipses  there  was  a  nearly  complete 
solar  eclipse  on  12th  October,  A.D.  413.  Now  1711  years— 2  days  is  a  good 
cycle  of  recurrence  of  eclipses  according  to  the  same  author.  Accordingly 
1711-413  is  equal  to  1298,  which  is  counted  as  1299  b.c. 

The  Vedic  people  had  a  cycle  of  sixty  years,  as  already  pointed  out. 
This  cycle  is  made  up  of  three  cycles  of  20  years  each.  This  cycle  of  20 
years  seems  to  have  been  devised  by  the  Vedic  people  as  a  cycle  of  the 
season  of  eclipses  which  is  different  from  the  cycle  of  recurrence  of  eclipses, 
namely  19  years,  or  18  years  and  11  days.  To  find  out  the  season  of  eclip¬ 
ses  in  B.c.  1299  or  1298,  the  following  Table  is  devised  by  Mr.  Chickanna 
Siddhanti  of  Mysore.  The  same  Table  can  be  used  to  find  out  the  season 
of  eclipses  in  any  B.c.  or  a.d.  year. 
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No.  of  single  years.  Remaining  days,  i  No.  of  20  years’  cycle.  Rem.  days. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


18-6310  | 

1 

260010 

37-2620 

2 

52-0020 

55-8930 

3 

780030 

74-5240 

4 

104-0040 

93-1650 

!  5 

130-0050 

111-7660 

6 

156-0060 

130-4170 

7 

1820070 

149-0480 

.  8 

208-0080 

167-6790 

9 

234-0090 

The  Ksepaka  quantity  for  both  single  years  and  cycle  of  20  years  is  10-2445 
for  a.d.  0  year  or  b.c.  1. 

Note  1.  Add  the  remaining  days  of  any  B.c.  year  to  the  Ksepaka  and 
deduct  the  same  from  the  Ksepaka  in  a.d.  years. 

Note  2.  One  revolution  of  combined  movement  of  sun  and  node  (Ravi- 
Rahu-antara)  is  346-6190  days. 

Table  2  showing  the  daily  and  yearly  motion  of  Tithi  by  the  same  Siddhianti. 


No.  of  days. 

Velocity. 

No.  of  years. 

Velocity. 

1 

1-01589577 

1 

11-05593 

2 

2-03179154 

2 

22-11186 

3 

3-04768731 

3 

33-16779 

4 

4-06358308 

4 

44-22372 

5 

5-07947885 

5 

55-27965 

6 

6-09537462 

6 

66-33558 

7 

7-11127039 

7 

77-39151 

8 

8-127166193 

8 

88-44744 

9 

9-14366193 

9 

99-50337 

Note  3. 

Ksepaka  of  Tithis  for  a.d.  0  year  or  B.c.  1 

is  5-7013. 

Note  4. 

In  Leap-years  deduct  one  day’s  velocity  from  the  total  and  in 

odd  years  deduct  Jth,  J,  and  fth  of 

a  day’s  velocity  in 

1,  2,  and  3  years 

respectively. 

Note  5.  Deduct  the  total  velocity  from  the  Ksepaka  in  B.c.  years  and 
add  the  same  to  the  Ksepaka  in  A.D.  years.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  next 
Table  also. 

Table  3  showing  the  daily  and  yearly  motion  of  Ravi-Rahu-antara 
causing  eclipse  : — 
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No.  of  days. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


motion. 

No.  of  years. 

motion 

1-0386026 

1 

19-34951 

2-0772052 

2 

38-69902 

3-1158078 

3 

58-04858 

4-1544104 

4 

77-39804 

5-1930130 

5 

96-74755 

6-2316156 

!  6 

116-09706 

7-2702192 

|  7 

135-44657 

8-3088208 

1  8 

154-79608 

9-3474238 

9 

174-14559 

Note  6.  The  Ksepaka  for  b.c.  1  or  a.d.  0  is  349-3598562. 

Note  7.  Rules  4  and  5  apply  also  here. 

Now  b.‘C.  1299  is  the  year  of  the  eclipse  under  consideration.  As  a  rule 
we  have  to  deduct  one  year  from  all  B.c.  years.  Accordingly  1299-1  is  1298. 
Dividing  1298  by  20  we  have  64  cycles  of  20  years  and  18  odd  years  re¬ 
maining.  Now  by  Table  1  the  remaining  days  in  60  cycles  of  20  years  are 
(by  shifting  the  Decimal  point  by  one  place  to  the  right.) 

156006 

4  cycles  of  20  years  . .  104-01 

for  10  years  . .  180-63 

for  8  years  . .  149-04 


Total  . .  1993-74 

Dividing  this  by  346-61  we  have  5  revolutions  of  1733-05  days  and  260-69 
days  remaining  from  Jan.  1  of  1298  b.c.  Adding  the  K§epaka  of  10-24  we 
have  270-93  days. 

Now  according  to  Swamikannu’s  Table  4-L  the  eclipse  in  413  a.d.  hap¬ 
pened  after  207  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  Hindu  solar  year.  The 
solar  year  in  b.c.  1298  began  on  March  2.  As  our  counting  is  from  Jan.  1 
in  all  cases,  we  have  to  add  61  days  to  207  days.  The  total  comes  to 
268  days.  The  rule  is  that  the  eclipse  happens  about  3  days  back  or  later 
in  the  season  marked  by  the  above  number  of  days.  This  shows  how  nearly 
exact  is  the  cycle  of  20  years  of  the  season  of  eclipses. 

Now  to  find  the  Tithi  on  the  270th  day  of  1298  B.c.  by  Table  2.— 


Tithi  for  1000  years  11055-93 

200  years  2211-18 

90  years  995-03 

8  years  88-44 


Total 

Deduct  for  odd  days 


14350-58 

—50 


14350-08 
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Dividing  this  by  30  and  casting  out  478  revolutions  of  30  Tithis  we  have  1008 
Tithis  remaining,  that  is  the  10th  Tithi  passed  on.  Now  deduct  the  same 
from  Ksepaka  5-7030  or  35-7030,  adding  one  revolution. —  35-7013 — 10.08 
is  equal  to  25-6213  on  Jan.  1  of  B.c.  1298. 

Now  Tithi  for  the  remaining  270  days  we  have  by  the  same  Table  2. 


Tithi  for  200  days  203T791 

„  „  70  days  71-1127 

„  on  Jan.  1  25-6213 


Total  299-9131 

Deducting  nine  rounds  of  30,  270- 


We  have  29-9113 


this  is,  the  new  moon  Tithi  is  current  and  it  is  suitable  for  the  solar  eclipse. 
Now  Ravi-Rahu-antara  by  table  3  : — 


for  1000  years 

19349-51 

„  200  years 

3369-90 

„  90  years 

1741.45 

„  8  years 

154-79 

Total 

15115-65 

Dividing  by  360  cast  out  68  revls.  The  remainder  is  275-15. 


The  Ksepaka  is  349-3598562 

Deducting  the  above  from  this  275-150 


We  have  74-2098562 

Now  for  200  days  207-7205200 

70  days  72-702182 


Total  354-6305582 


when  a  nearly  complete  solar  eclipse  is  certain. 

Now,  concluding  I  may  state  that  Sambara  was  an  eclipse  demon  of 
the  type  of  Rahu  and  that  Indra’s  battle  with  him  is  a  slow  clearance  of  the 
eclipse.  The  three  forts  referred  to  are  three  kinds  of  eclipses,  black,  gray, 
and  yellow  on  earth  (spring  and  summer  with  rains),  air  (the  next  four 
months  of  wind)  and  sky  (the  next  four  months  of  the  year.)1 


1.  See  the  writer’s  Drapsa  :  th ?  Vedic  Cycle,  of  Eclipses .. 


7.  The  Birth  of  the  Pancajanas 


From  the  story  of  Kaca  and  Devayani,  it  is  known  that 
Kaca  cursed  Devayani  to  marry  a  non-Brahmana,  a  Ksatriya, 
and  that  Devayani  cursed  him  saying  that  the  art  of  reviv¬ 
ing  the  dead  which  he  learnt  from  her  father  might  be  of 
no  use  to  him  and  that  it  might  retain  its  efficacy  in  the 
hand  of  another  person  to  whom  he  would  impart  it.  Once 
Devayani  and  her  friend  Sarmistha  with  other  girls  were 
bathing  in  a  river,  leaving  their  dress  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
After  the  bath  was  over,  Sarmistha  mistook  Devayanl’s  garment 
for  her  own  and  wore  it.  Devayani  did  not  brook  a  Ksatriya 
girl  wearing  her  cloth  and  upbraided  her.  A  quarrel  ensued 
resulting  in  the  king’s  daughter  shoving  Devayani  into  a  water¬ 
less  well,  and  going  home  with  the  rest.  Yayati  who  was 
hunting  in  the  forest  happened  to  hear  cries  for  help  from  the 
well,  took  up  Devayani,  who  in  consequence  married  him.  She 
requested  her  father  to  prevail  upon  Vrsaparvan  to  give  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Sarmistha  also  to  Yayati.  So  making 
her  a  co-wife,  she  made  her  a  slave  to  herself  and  prevented 
Yayati  from  seeing  her.  He,  however,  met  her  secretly  and  got 
a  son  from  her  named  Druhyu.  On  Devayanl’s  questioning  her 
how  she  happened  to  have  a  son,  she  replied  that  a  Rsi  of 
solar  splendour  gave  the  child  as  a  boon  to  her.  Devayani  had 
two  sons  called  Yadu  and  Turvasu,  wrhile  Sarmistha  had  two 
more  called  Anu  and  Puru.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  Devayani 
went  to  her  father  Usanas  and  told  him  how  she  had  only  two 
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sons  and  how  Sarmistha  had  three.  USanas  cursed  Yayati  to 
become  old.  The  king  requested  Usanas  to  enable  him  to  have 
his  youth  again.  He  replied  and  said  “  Exchange  your  old  age 
with  the  youth  of  any  one  of  your  sons  who  may  be  willing  to  do 
so.”  Puru  gave  his  youth  and  took  up  his  old  age  in  return. 

Recovering  youth  is  the  characteristic  of  the  minor  planets 
and  the  moon.  Hence  Yayati  must  be  Jupiter.  Devayani,  as 
already  pointed  out,  is  either  of  the  two  paths  from  Robin!  to 
Magha,  or  from  Anuradha  to  Sravana.  It  is  only  near  the 
asterism  Magha  that  Jupiter  appeared  to  come  out  from  the 
belly  of  Venus  and  Magha,  as  already  pointed  out.  This  means 
in  other  words  that  it  is  only  in  Devayana  or  Devayani  that 
Jupiter  could  happen  to  be  near  Venus,  but  not  in  Pitryana 
paths.  Hence  the  curse  that  he  would  lose  the  art  of  reviving 
himself  from  the  dead.  In  other  places  he  would  not  appear  to 
come  out  from  the  belly  of  Venus,  but  only  he  would  be  revived 
by  others  after  learning  the  art  from  him  before.  This  is  an 
astronomical  problem  to  be  verified  by  experts.  The  effect  of 
Kaca’s  curse  of  Devayani  is  that  by  her  marrying  a  Ksatriya 
she  w’ould  get  only  sons  of  lower  caste,  like  Yadu  or  Mercury 
of  Sudra  caste  and  Turvasu,  Venus,  of  Ksatriya  or  Vaisya 
caste.  Some  times  Venus  is  called  a  Brahmana. 

Now  to  continue  the  story  of  Yayati,  like  TriSanku  he  could 
only  go  as  far  as  Brahmaloka,  that  is,  the  moon’s  world.  Once 
he  went  up  and  met  Indra.  There  ensued  a  discourse  between 
them.  In  reply  to  the  question  put  by  Indra  to  him  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  penance,  he  overvalued  his  penance  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  cursed  by  Indra  to  fall  down  like  TriSanku,  but  stopped 
in  the  sky.  He  met  there  Astaka,  Pratardana,  Vasumanas,  and 
Sibi  (  four  planets  ),  who  were  ready  to  give  him  the  results  of 
their  own  penance  and  raise  him  up.  Refusing  this  gift,  he 
said  that  he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  had  and  did  not  like  to 
enjoy  what  others  earned.  Pointing  to  some  five  chariots  on 
the  celestial  path,  they  asked  him  whose  chariots  they  were. 
He  replied  that  they  were  the  chariots  of  the  very  beings  that 
were  talking  with  him.  They  all  ascended  the  chariots  and 
went  up.  Among  them  Sibi  went  faster  and  surpassed  the 
others  in  swiftness. 
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Here  Sibi,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere,  is  the  moon.  Yayati 
is  Jupiter  ;  the  other  three  must  be  three  other  planets  leaving 
Mercury  who  is  confined  to  his  dark  chamber.  Anu,  as  already 
shown,  is  Saturn  ;  Druhyu  is  Mars  ;  Puru  is  Jupiter  ;  Yadu  is 
Mercury  ;  and  Turvasu  must  be  Venus.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
identification.  Rectification  of  my  errors,  if  any,  can  be  effected 
by  scholars.  Yet  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stories  are  all  of  planets.  If  there  is  still  any  doubt  here,  what 
is  stated  in  the  Rgveda  and  the  Upanisads  about  the  heavenly 
tree  and  the  seven  Rsis  will,  I  am  sure,  be  enough  to  prove 
my  contention  beyond  doubt.  The  Brhad  Ar.  11,  2  says  : — 
“  On  this  Camasa  cup  with  root  or  bottom  upward  and  cavities 
downward  is  placed  the  Ya§as  of  many  forms.  On  the  outskirts 
are  seated  the  seven  Rsis  and  also  the  eighth  Vak,  word,  who 
is  one  in  samvid,  consciousness,  with  Brahma.  The  Upanisad 
itself  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  head  is  the  cup  with  the 
skull  as  bottom  upward,  and  the  cavities  (of  eyes,  ears,  nostrils, 
and  mouth  or  gullet  )  downward  ;  that  the  Pranas  are  the  fame 
of  many  forms  ;  that  the  same  Pranas  are  the  seven  IJsis  who 
are  these  two — Bharadvaja  this  and  Gautama  that,  these  other 
two — ViSvamitra  this  and  Jamadagni  that,  these  other  two — 
Vasistha  this  and  Ka£yapa  that,  and  that  this  Vak  is  Attri, 
for  food  is  eaten  by  Vak.” 

Since  Attri  and  Vak  forming  a  pair  are  identified  as  the 
tongue,  the  tasting  and  talking  organ,  in  the  Upanisad  itself, 
it  follows  that  the  remaining  three  pairs  of  the  Rsis  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  remaining  three  sensory  organs  in  the  face. 
They  are  the  two  eyes,  the  two  nostrils,  and  the  two  ears. 
As  Yaska  places  the  two  Nasatyas,  or  ASvins  on  the  nose, 
we  may  take  the  two  nostrils  to  be  Mercury  and  Venus.  The 
two  eyes  are  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  and  the  two  ears  can  not 
but  be  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  As  Mercury  and  Venus  are  always 
near  the  sun,  they  are  placed  here  on  the  nose  which  is  nearer 
to  the  eyes  than  the  years.  Besides  Yaska  places  them  on  the 
nose.  The  Heavenly  tree  in  which  the  seven  Pranas  are  kept 
is  thus  described  in  the  Rgveda  1,  24,  7  : — King  Varuna  of 
hallowed  might  sustains  in  the  rootless  or  supportless  region 
the  stem  of  the  tree  ;  these  rays  whose  root  is  above  stream 
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downward.  May  those  rays  (Pranas)  be  well  established 
within  us. 

The  same  tree  is  described  not  only  in  Rv.  X  73,  8,  but 
also  in  the  Tait.  Ar.  1,  11  and  the  Bhagavadgita  15,  1-3.  In 
Rv.  1.  164,21  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  said  to  have  their 
abode  in  that  Pippala  or  A§vattha  tree.  Corresponding  to  the 
seven  Pranas  in  the  microcosm,  the  human  body,  there  are  the 
seven  planets  in  the  macrocosm,  the  universe.  Since  Yaska 
placed  the  two  moving,  and  not  the  stationary,  A§vins  on  the 
nose,  and  since  the  Brhadaranyaka  placed  Attri  (  Agni  YaiSva- 
nara  identical  with  Mars )  in  the  mouth,  we  can  very  well 
identify  the  remaining  four  Pranas  with  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the 
planet  Saturn,  and  Jupiter.  The  names  of  the  seven  Rsis  are  : 
Attri,  Vasistha,  Kasyapa,  Bharadvaja,  Gautama,  Visvamitra  and 
Jamadagni.  They  can  be  identified  with  the  seven  planets  as  : — 
Attri  and  Vasistha  are  the  Sun  and  Mars  respectively.  Very 
often  they  are  interchanged  with  one  another.  KaSyapa  is 
Saturn;  Bharadvaja  is  Mercury;  Gautama  is  Venus;  Visva¬ 
mitra,  is  the  Moon  ;  and  Jamadagni  is  Jupiter,  Other  names 
of  the  Rsis  are  as  follows  : — 

Attri,  Bhrgu,  Kutsa,  Vasistha,  Gautama,  KaSyapa,  Angiras. 
They  are  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  the  Moon,  Saturn, 
and  Jupiter. 

In  this  list  we  are  obliged  to  identify  Gautama  with  the 
Moon,  as  the  names  of  other  Rsis  unmistakably  suggest  the 
planets  with  whom  they  are  to  be  identified. 

The  seven  sons  of  Aditi  are  no  other  than  these  seven 
planets.  They  are  Dhatar,  the  Moon  ;  Aryama,  Jupiter  ;  Mitra, 
Mars;  Varuna,  Saturn;  AmSu,  Mercury;  Bhaga,  Venus;  and  Indra, 
the  Sun.  Here  there  is  uncertainty  in  the  case  of  Dhatar  and 
Mitra  ;  if  we  take  Mitra  as  the  Moon,  we  have  to  take  Dhatar 
as  Mars.  The  seven  Rsis  referred  to  in  the  vetse  “  Sakam- 
janam  saptatham  ”  are  the  same  seven  planets.  Indra,  the  Sun, 
is  said  there  to  have  been  born  as  single,  while  the  rest  are 
born  in  pairs.  The  pairs  must  be  friends  to  each  other,  as 
twins.  While  there  is  no  doubt  left  about  the  identity  of  Arya- 
man  with  Jupiter,  Bhaga  with  Venus,  ArhSu  with  Mercury, 
Varuna,  with  Saturn,  Indra  with  the  Sun,  the  uncertainty  in  the 
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case  of  Mitra  and  Dhatar  is  due  to  the  use  of  these  two  words 
in  various  senses.  Since  Mars  as  Agni  is  given  much  importance 
in  the  Vedas,  I  think  he  is  first  mentioned  in  the  list.  So  Dhatar 
seems  to  be  Mars.  The  seven  Rksas  near  the  Pole-star  are 
different  from  these.  In  the  93rd  chapter  of  the  AnuSasanaparva 
of  the  Mahabharata  there  is  an  interesting  story  about  the 
seven  Rsis,  which  helps  us  to  identify  them  with  the  seven 
planets.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

There  lived  in  a  forest  the  seven  Rsis, — Attri,  Vasistha, 
KaSyapa,  Bharadvaja,  Gautama,  Vi§vamitra,  and  Jamadagni. 
Among  them  was  Arundhati,  thelwife  of  Vasistha,  and  a  Sudra 
couple  named  Pasusakha,  and  his  wife  Ganda.  Once  they  all 
went  to  the  sacrifice  performed  by  king  Vrisadarbhi.  As  he  had 
given  away  all  his  wealth,  he  gave  them  his  own  son  as  Dakshina, 
largess.  On  an  occasion  of  a  famine  the  boy  died  of  hunger. 
The  Rsis  had  nothing  to  eat.  King  Vrsadarbhi  offered  them 
wealth  together  with  horses  and  cows.  They  declined  to 
take  gifts.  They  attempted  to  cook  the  dead  boy,  but  it  was 
uncookable.  The  king  attempted  to  give  them  Udumbara  fruits 
with  a  gold  coin  concealed  in  the  fruits.  They  refused  even 
the  fruits.  Being  angry  with  them,  the  king  performed  a  sacrifice 
from  which  a  Yatudhani  woman  rose  up.  The  king  ordered 
the  RaksasI  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  Rsis,  the  Sudra 
couple,  and  their  names,  and  destroy  them  all.  She  went  and 
stationed  herself  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  of  lotus-plants.  The 
Rsis  went  to  the  lake  to  bathe  and  collect  the  lotus-stalks  for 
their  food.  They  were  all  very  lean.  Then  a  stout  ascetic 
with  a  dog  came  there  and  sat  on  the  bank.  The  RaksasI  failed 
to  ascertain  their  names,  nor  the  name  of  the  new  ascetic 
who  called  himself  Sunassakhasakha.  The  RaksasI  asked  the 
ascetic  the  meaning  of  the  name.  The  ascetic  grew  wild 
and  killed  the  RaksasI  with  his  trident.  The  Rsis  kept  their 
collection  of  the  lotus-stalks  on  the  bank  and  their  bathing 
in  the  lake.  When  they  came  to  the  bank,  they  found  their 
collection  of  the  stalks  missing.  They  denounced  the  thief, 
whoever  he  was.  The  ascetic,  however,  blessed  the  thief  saying 
that  the  thief  might  marry  his  daughter  to  a  priest.  As  the 
ascetic  blessed  the  thief  the  Rsis  said  that  he  was  the  real 
thief.  The  ascetic  admitted  the  charge  and  said  that  he  was 
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Indra  and  that  the  stalks  were  in  his  belly.  “  I  came  here  to 
protect  you  from  the  Raksasl.  Now  you  are  safe  ”.  So  saying 
he  disappeared. 

The  forest  mentioned  in  the  story  is  the  region  from  the 
sign  Gemini  to  the  end  of  the  sign  Vergo.  The  lake  is  the 
asterism  Pusya  which  is  called  a  lake.  As  the  summer  begins 
and  rages  when  the  sun  passes  through  that  region  in  the 
celestial  sphere,  it  is  called  the  place  of  famine  in  the  story. 
The  Siidra  couple  among  the  seven  are  Mercury  and  Venus. 
(  Venus  becomes  Sudra  by  marrying  the  Sudra  Mercury. )  King 
Vrsadarbhi  is  the  node  of  Mars.  The  Yatudhani  is  also  the 
same.  The  boy  of  twelve  years  is  Jupiter  whose  death  is  his 
occultation  by  the  Moon.  The  lotus-stalks  near  the  pond  re¬ 
present  the  Moon  on  the  day  of  New-Moon  in  Pusya  or  ;near 
Pusya.  There  was  a  solar  eclipse  which  involved  all  the  planets 
there.  But  Indra  succeeded  in  killing  the  eclipse-demon  and 
rescuing  himself  and  the  planets.  The  dog  with  the  ascetic  or 
Indra  is  the  dog-star,  Serius.  The  daughter  of  the  ascetic 
or  Indra  who  stole  the  lotus  is  Surya,  the  Sun’s  daughter  who  is 
to  be  married  to  the  Moon,  the  priest  or  Adhvaryu,  the  Fire- 
priest.  Arundhati  is  either  the  ray  of  light  of  Agni,  the  Vasistha, 
or  Mars,  or  an  asterism  near  Mars. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  story  and  that  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  Epics  knew  the  meaning  of  the  Vedas 
quite  well  and  manipulated  these  stories  to  make  the  Vedic 
hymns  intelligible  even  to  those  who  were  not  conversant  with 
astronomy.  But  the  key  remained  unused  and  both  the  lock 
and  the  key  rusted  and  have  proved  almost  useless  unless 
scholars  make  them  useful  by  careful  oiling  and  washing. 


8.  The  Paiica-janas 

The  phrase  “  Panca-janas”  like  Pancakfstis  and  Pancaksitis 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  Vedas.  Say  ana  interprets  them 
sometimes  as  the  “  Four  Castes  with  Nisada  as  the  fifth  Caste.” 
In  other  places  he  takes  them  to  mean  Devas,  Gandharvas,  Apsa- 
rasas,  Asuras  and  Raksasa  and  sometimes  as  Devas,  men, 
Gandharvas,  Apsarasas,  Serpents  and  Fathers,  and  supports  his 
last  statement  by  quoting  the  Aitareya  Br.  Ill,  31.  In  R.  V.  X  60,  4 
the  Panca-janas  are  stated  to  be  in  the  sky  and  the  epithet 
“  Yajaniyas  ”,  meaning  worthy  of  being  worshipped,  is  applied 
to  them.  Griffith  takes  them  deified  counterparts  of  the  Indo- 
Aryans  of  the  Rgvedic  period  divided  into  five  tribes  called 
“Yadu,  Puru,  Anu,  Druhyu  and  Turvasu”.  Strange  and  surprising 
though  it  may  appear,  I  take  them  to  be  the  five  minor  planets. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  way  in  which  they  are  described  both  in 
the  Vedas  and  the  Puranas  and  Epics  points  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  very  well  known  to  students  of  Indian  history  that 
the  Yadava  and  Vijayanagara  and  Mysore  kings  trace  their 
genealogy  to  Yadu,  the  son  of  Ayu,  the  son  of  Budha,  Mercury, 
the  son  of  the  moon.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Indian 
culture  is  to  hold  Ardhanari§vara,  half  man  and  half  wife,  as  the 
ideal  of  conjugal  life,  and  to  regard  father  and  son  as  identical 
(Atma  vai  putranamasi).  Hence  it  follows  that  Yadu,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Budha,  is  Budha,  Mercury  himself.  Since  Budha  is  always 
in  company  with  Venus,  in  twin-relation,  it  follows  that  Puru  is 
Venus.  R.  V.  1.  83,  5  says  that  the  lovable  Vena  is  borri ;  Kavya 
USana  brought  back  the  cows  with  him.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  in  the  whole  of  Sanskft  literature  Kavya,  Kavi  and  USana 
mean  Venus.  It  is  an  accepted  principle  that  words  in  the  Vedas 
and  later  Sansklt  literature  mean  the  same  thing,  though  they 
may  differ  in  form  grammatical.  Hence  I  do  not  see  the  reason 
why  Kavya,  Kavi  and  USana  used  in  the  sense  of  Venus  in  later 
Sanskrt  literature  should  not  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
Vedas.  The  statement  that  Kavya  brought  back  his  cows  in  the 
verse  referred  to  above  means  that  he  has  reappeared  in  his 
former  glory  which  he  lost  for  sometime  during  his  Asta-period 
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by  the  son.  USana’s  fashioning  Vajra  weapon  for  Indra  (R.  V.  1, 
51.  10-11  ;  and  1,  121,  12)  means  that  Venus  appearing  in  a  solar 
eclipse  is  a  prelude  to  Indra’s  or  son’s  victory  over  the  eclipse 
demon.  The  welcome  praise  of  Kavya  by  the  ASvins  (R.  V.  I, 

1 17,  12)  means  the  appearance  of  only  Venus  leaving  his  friend 
Mercury.  The  coming  together  of  Kavya,  Indra  and  the  Devas, 
(R.  V.  V  29,  9  ;  31,  8)  means  the  arrival  of  Venus,  Serius  and 
other  planets  together.  Indra  in  the  Veda  sometimes  means 
Sunaslra,  the  dog-star  Serius.  Or  taking  the  word  “  together  ” 
successively  we  may  take  Indra  to  mean  the  son  in  the  verse. 
Kavya's  establishing  the  Hotar  Agni  in  the  sky  in  R.  V.  Vlll,  23, 
17  means  the  appearance  of  Mars  near  Venus  in  the  sky.  In 
R.  V.  IV  16,  2  the  priest  is  called  to  praise  Indra  as  USanas  does. 
Here  the  arrival  of  USanas  in  front  of  the  sun  is  compared  to  the 
arrival  of  a  herald  proclaiming  the  arrival  of  his  master  behind. 
The  planets’  appearance  first  in  the  east  in  the  morning  or  late 
in  the  west  after  sun-set  is  often  compared  to  a  band  of  Vedic 
reciters  marching  in  front  of  or  behind  a  festive  procession  of 
gods  or  men.  Accordingly  R.  V.  1.  130,  9  says  that  “  born  from 
night  the  Asura  has  thrown  up  the  sun’s  wheel  and  stolen  the 
word  (  vacam  musayati);  O  USanas,  Kavi,  thou  hast  come  from 
far  to  protect  us.” '  What  is  meant  here  is  that  after  a  long 
absence  Venus  came  out  of  the  sun’s  chariot  and  began  to  sing 
of  the  sun’s  arrival  as  a  herald.  Likewise  Brhaspati,  Jupiter,  is 
called  the  best  of  the  poets  (Kavih  kavinam — 11,  2,  31)  Prthavena 
or  Vena  in  R.  V;  V,  93,  14  is  Venus  ;  Rama  is  the  sun  ;  500  horses 
mean  the  cycle  of  7000  days,  since  two  halves  of  a  lunar  month 
are  called  the  sun’s  two  horses  (  See  my  Eclipse-cult.  );  Varutja 
with  his  ropes  and  his  golden  helmet  (  Ayomayadruna )  is  Saturn 
with  his  rings.  (R-V.  1,  24,  14;  11,  27,  10;  28,  7:  Vlll,  42,  1;  X, 
132,  4 ) — In  R.  V.  X  53,  4,  Agni,  Mars,  says  “  This  prelude  of  my 
speech  I  will  now  utter,  whereby  we,  the  gods,  may  quell  our 
Asura  foemen.”  This  means  that  Mars  appeared  first  in  ah 
eclipse.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  wherever  Indra  is 
mentioned  as  striking  Sambara  or  any  other  Asura,  or  as 
drinking  Soma-juice,  or  whereever  Asuras,  Gandharvas,  or 
Rak6as  are  mentioned  as  enemies  of  sacrificing  priests,  a  solar 
or  lunar  eclipse,  or  the  occultation  of  a  planet  is  the  theme  under 
the  consideration  of  the  poets.  In  verse  24  of  R.  V.  X.  87  the 
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poet’s  request  of  Agni  to  burn  the  Yatudhanas,  the  twin  Kimidina 
is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Mars  to  hasten  the  clearance  of  a  lunar 
eclipse  as  implied  by  the  expression  “  milk  of  the  milch  cow  ” 
in  verse  18.  Indra’s  slaying  Vrsabha,  the  chief  of  the  Sandikas 
in  11,  30,  8  is  a  reference  to  a  solar  eclipse.  Professors  Roth 
and  Ludwig  have  been  right  in  regarding  R.  V.  X.  27,  30  as  a 
reference  to  something  like  a  solar  eclipse.  There  Sukra  and 
Marka  are  said  to  have  come  between  the  sun  and  the  poet.  In 
X  123,  1  Vena  is  undoubtedly  Venus,  as  his  appearance  after 
sun-set  (  Suryasya  apam  sangame  )  is  extolled. 

Now  l  am  going  to  show  that  Sayana’s  interpretation  of  the 
Vedic  Panchajanas  sometimes  as  Yadus  and  others,  sometimes 
as  five  castes  and  sometimes  as  Rakshasas,  Gandharvas  and 
others  is  right.  I  have  already  stated  that  Yadus  and  other 
tribes  are  the  followers  of  Mercury  and  other  minor  planets. 
Likewise  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  Jupiter  are  Brahmans,  the  moon  is 
Raja,  a  Kshatriya,  Mercury  is  a  Sudra,  and  Saturn  is  a  Nishada, 
a  hunter,  as  stated  in  all  astrological  works.  A  planet  occulting 
another  planet  is  called  a  Brahmarakshas,  or  an  Asura,  or  a 
Gandharva  or  an  Apsaras.  In  support  of  these  statements  there 
are  a  number  of  stories  in  the  Epic  and  Puranas.  I  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  show  how  those  stories  prove  the  above  statements  and 
thereby  help  us  to  interpret  the  Vedas  to  the  satisfaction  of 
scholars.  I  quote  the  stories  from  the  “  Essays  on  Indo-Aryan 
Mythology  ”  of  late  Narayana  Iyangar  of  Mysore.  He  was  a 
very  profound  Sanskrt  scholar  and  collected  a  number  of  Puranic 
stories  connected  with  Vedic  gbds.  Regarding  the  interpretation 
of  Vedic  and  Puranie  myths  the  learned  author  says  on  P.  X.  of 
his  Introduction  :  “  Pondering  over  many  Vedic  and  Puranic 
stories,  I  came  to  entertain  the  idea  that  our  ancient  poets  had 
systematically  metamorphosed  the  heavenly  objects  as  human 
beings,  extraordinary  Rishis,  demi-gods,  gods,  and  goddesses  and 
had  so  read  the  phenomena  connected  with  them  —  eaeh  poet  in 
his  own  way  —  as  to  yield  or  to  illustrate  moral  and  religious 
lessons,  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  heavenly  bodies  :being 
that  the  element  of  the  marvellous  and  superhuman  could  be 
introduced  with  full  poetical  license.  “  Whatever  may  be  the 
worth  of  his  explanations  of  Vedic  and  Puranic  myths,  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  by  his  collection  of  many  stories  relating  to  Vedic 
gods  he  has  rendered  valuable  service  for  the  cause  of  Vedic  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  I  am  highly  thankful  to  him  for  it. 

Now  taking  the  story  of  Ilvala  and  Vatapi  (Maha.  Aran.  96- 
99 )  I  shall  show  how  it  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  sudden  rise 
of  any  of  the  minor  planets -as  an  evening  star  after  sun-set.  The 
story  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Agastya,  Canopus,  was  very  fond  of  Tapas  and  did  not 
think  of  marrying.  One  day  he  saw  his  forefathers  hanging 
down,  holding  the  slender  roots  of  shrubs  on  the  brink  of  an 
abyss.(  They  told  him  that  they  would  soon  fall  down  into  the 
abyss  unless  he  married  and  became  a  father.  Not  finding  a 
woman  suitable  to  him,  he  extracted  what  was  good  in  every¬ 
thing  and  created  with  it  a  beautiful  woman  and  caused  her  to 
be  born  as  the  daughter  of  Satyavatl,  the  wife  of  the  king  of 
Vidarbha.  She  was  named  Lopamudra.  When  she  came  of  age, 
Agastya  asked  the  king  to  marry  her  to  him.  The  king  did  not 
quite  approve  of  him  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  asceticism. 
But  being  afraid  of  the  consequence  of  his  displeasure,  he  gave 
her  away.  Agastya  was  too  poor  to  clothe  and  ornament  her  in 
regal  style.  He,  therefore,  set  out  as  a  mendicant  to  earn 
wealth,  and  went  successively  to  three  kings,  Srutarvan, 
Bradhna£va,  and  Trasadasyu,  son  of  Purkutsa,  and  asked  them 
to  give  him  as  much  as  they  could  without  injuring  others  ;  but 
finding  that  their  receipts  and  disbursements  were  equally 
balanced  and  that  by  taking  gifts  from  them  people  would  be 
injured,  he  went  with  them  to  Ilvala,  a  rich  Danava  king  of  the 
town  of  Manimati.  This  king,  however,  was  an  enemy  of  th$ 
Brahmanas  and  was  killing  them  in  a  strange  manner.  He  had 
asked  a  Brahmana  to  enable  him  to  have  a  son  like  Indra  ;  but  as 
the  Brahmana  refused  to  do  so,  he  began  to  hate  Brahmanas. 
He  used  to  invite  Brahmanas  for  dinner  in  which  he  served  the 
flesh  of  his  brother  Vatapi,  disguised  as  a  goat.  After  the  dinner 
was  over,  he  used  to  call  his  brother  to  come  out.  Hearing  this 
Vatapi  used  to  come  out  bleating  like  a  goat  and  bursting  open 
the  bellies  of  the  Brahmanas  and  thereby  causing  their  death. 
Many  a  Brahmana  had  thus  been  killed.  He  treated  Agastya  in 
the  same  way  when  he  came  to  the  Asura  with  the  three  kings. 
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Agastya  ate  the  food  and  said  ‘How  can  Vatapi  come  out  ?  He 
has  been  digested  in  my  belly”,  in  reply  to  Ilvala’ s  call  to 
Vatapi  to  come  out.  Thus  Ilvala,  the  Daitya  king,  was  out¬ 
witted.  Being  however  pleased  with  the  sage,  he  gave  immense 
wealth  to  the  three  kings  and  thrice  as  much  and  a  golden 
chariot  to  Agastya.  Returning  home  the  sage  gave  the  wealth 
to  his  wife  and  lived  with  her  for  sometime.  O..  me  birth  of 
a  son  he  went  again  to  the  forest  to  continue  his  penance.” 

Here  Ilvala  and  Vatapi  are  Mercury  and  Venus.  Ilvala  is  a 
compound  made  up  of  Ila  (earth)  and  Vala,  (an  Asura  concealing 
wealth  or  light),  in  other  words,  Dirghatamas  of  the  earth, 
Mercury.  So  long  as  the  sun  shines.  Vatapi,  Venus,  is  in  the 
belly  of  the  sun  ;  and  after  sun-set,  he  appears  as  if  he  had  come 
out  bursting  open  the  belly  of  the  sun,  the  Brahman.  The 
uninjured  three  kings  are  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter.  Lopa- 
mudra  is  sealed  treasure  lest  she  might  be  Lopa  (disappearance). 
See  R.  V.  I.  165-191,  especially  179  where  Lopamudra  accurs). 

THE  VEDIC  DASARAGNYA  FIGHT  AND  THE 
MAHABHARATA  WAR 

I  have  shown  in  my  article  entitled  “  The  Indian  Epics  and 
the  Planets  “  how  the  fixity  of  the  hundred  stars  of  the  27  cons¬ 
tellations  and  the  peregrinations  of  the  five  or  seven  planets 
gave  rise  to  the  allegorical  story  of  the  war  between  the  hundred 
sons  of  Dhftarastra  and  the  five  sons  of  Pandu,  the  moon.  It  is 
very  well  known  to  star-gazers  at  night  that  though  all  the  five 
minor  planets  can  occasionally  be  seen  in  one  or  different 
zodiacal  signs,  all  the  27  constellations  can  never  be  seen 
together  at  any  time.  Only  as  many  constellations  as  mark  the 
upper  half  of  the  celestial  sphere  can  be  observed,  while  those 
of  the  other  half  which  is  below  our  feet  are  entirely  out  of  sight. 
Even  in  the  visible  half  the  constellations  of  the  signs  partly 
below  and  partly  above  the  east  and  west  horizons  can  hardly 
be  seen.  It  follows  therefore  that  only  the  constellations  of 
about  five  signs  in  the  upper  half  can  be  clearly  observed  together 
with  the  five  minor  planets,  if  all  of  them  are  visible,  as  they 
can  be  sometimes.  At  night  on  a  newmoon  day  or  at  day  time 
with  a  total  solar  eclipse,  the  appearance  of  the  constellations 
and  the  planets  far  from  the  eclipse-region  will  be  a  grand  sight. 
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Then  one  or  two  of  the  planets  may  be  setting,  as  if  hurled  dowt 
by  those  pursuing  them  from  behind;  one  or  two  may  be  near  tht 
solar  or  lunar  .eclipse  region,  ready  to  help  the  sun  or  the  moon 
in  driving  out  the  eclipse-demon,  on  newmoon  or  fullmoon  day 
The  fixed  stars  of  the  five  signs  numbering  5  x  2^-lli  may  be 
regarded  to  be  on  one  side  and  the  planets  on  the  other.  Of 
these  eleven  asterisms  or  kings  as  they  are  called,  ten  are  full 
asterisms  and  the  eleventh  is  the  result  of  the  fractional  quarter 
parts  of  the  five  signs.  So  the  eleventh  may  be  rightly  called 
Bheda,  as  he  is  made  up  of  bhinna  or  broken  parts.  It  is  these 
ten  kings  allied  with  or  led  by  Bheda  that  are  described  as  if 
fighting  with  the  Bharatas,  Purus,  and  Tritsues,  planets,  so  called, 
in  the  Rgveda  ( Vll.  83,  6-8  ),  as  we  shall  presently  see.  In  the 
Mahabharata  the  same  war  is  described  as  a  battle  between 
eleven  Aksohini  men  on  the  side  of  Duryodhana  and  seven 
Aksohini  men  on  the  side  of  the  Pandavas.  Aksa  means  axle  or 
chariot  and  Uhini  means  driving.  Accordingly  Aksohini  Senas 
means  army  driving  chariots.  As  the  Mahabharata  war  is 
well-known,  the  Vedic  verses  on  the  DaSaragnya  war  are  quoted 
here  to  show  their  correspondence  to  the  Epic-war. 

Before  going  to  quote  the  verses,  it  seems  desirable  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  most  important  technidal  words  used  in 
the  verses. 

( 1  )  Mitra.  This  word  means  the  moon,  since  ViSvamitra, 
friend  of  all,  signifies  in  the  Vedas,  the  moon,  the  Ksattriya 
king,  or  Dvijaraja. 

(  2  )  Varuna.  This  word  means  Saturn,  as  shown  elsewhere. 

(  3  )  Da§a  means  a  servant,  either  inimical  or  friendly. 

( 4 )  Vrtra  always  means  an  eclipse-demon,  one  who 
envelopes  or  covers. 

(  5  )  Arya,  a  sacrificer,  either  friendly  or  inimical. 

(  6  )  Sudasa,  servant,  Agni,  messenger  of  gods  ;  hence  Mars. 

( 7 )  Tritsus,  the  friends  of  Sudas,  Mars,  are  the  three 
nodes  upper  or  lower,  in  the  eclipse-cycle  of  1000  days. 

(8)  Vasu  means  wealth,  splendour,  and  life.  Hence  a 
prayer  for  wealth,  or  cattle  or  food  implies  the  loss  of  the  same 
in  eclipse. 
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(9)  Go-ajanas  is  equal  to  go  and  ajanas.  Go  meaning  a 
bull  implies  the  moon  ;  it  signifies  the  sun  when  it  means  a  cow; 
and  rays  of  light  when  it  means  calves. — Ajanas  are  those 
asterisms  which  do  not  move  like  the  planets,  but  keep  their 
light  and  post  always  ;  Janas  means  planets,  liable  to  birth  and 
death. 

( 10 )  Sattra  means  a  sacrificial  session  of  7,  9,  or  10 
months,  at  the  close  of  which  the  priests  representing  the 
planets  are  expected'  to  go  to  heaven  after  coming  in  contact 
with  the  aun  and  to  return  after  a  sojourn  of  one  or  two  months, 
by  which  time  the  sun  quits  the  locality  which  the  planet  occu- 
pied  before  going  to  heaven. 

( 11 )  Danda,  a  staff,  represents  the  moon  approaching  the 
newmoon  day.  It  also  signifies  a  planet  or  asterism  bereft  of  its 
brilliant  rays  of  light.  A  parichhinna-danda  means  a  staff  freed 
from  its  leaves  and  bark  and  so  not  as  bright  as  it  is  with  its 
bark,  leaves,  and  branches. 

(12)  Paridhi,  means  a  circle,  the  celestial  sphere. 

(13)  Thousandfold  Paridhi  means  a  circle  along  which  a 
planet  takes  a  thousand  days  to  travel. 

( 14 )  Apsarasas  means  a  planet  near  the  asterism  P„ 
A?adha,  sailing  on  the  water  like  a  nymph.  The  deity  of  P. 
A?adha  is  waters. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  only  difficult  verses  of 
RV.  VI 1.  83  and  VI 1.  33.— 

0  Mitra  and  Varuna,  recognising  your  relationships  desiring 
to  recover  the  cows  (  rays  of  light ),  and  armed  with  Para§u~ 
weapons  (  swords  like  horse-ribs  ),  strike  the  Dasas,  Vftras,  and 
Aryan  enemies,  and  protect  Sudasa.  1 

In  the  battle  in  which  men  rush  with  their  flags  there  is 
nothing  pleasing  to  any  one  ;  those  engaged  in  the  war  are  only 
looking  to  the  world  of  heaven  ;  wars  are  always  dreadful.  2 

0  Indra  and  Varuna,  the  earth  is  shaken  and  pressed  down 
as  far  as  its  extremities  ;  the  cry  of  the  warriors  rises  up  to  the 
skies  ;  the  enemies  are  falling  on  me.  Extend  your  protection 
to  me  ( Vasis$ha  =Mars. )  3 

P.  0.  VIX-l-2-iii 
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O  Indra  and  Vatuna,  protect  Sudasa  and  strike  with  your 
weapons  Eheda  who,  though  still  far  away,  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing.  Accept  the  prayers  of  my  men  ;  iny  leading  as  the  chief 
priest  is  a.  source  of  good  results.  4 

O  Indra  and  Varuna,  the  weapons  of  the  enemies  are  falling 
on  me  ;  they  attack  me  ;  you  are  the  lords  of  wealth.  So  protect 
us  in  this  battle.  5 

Both  Sudasa  and  the  Tritsus  call  upon  you,  O  Indra  and 
Vafuna,  for  recovering  wealth  (  of  which  they  are  robbed  by  the 
eclipse  demons  and  the  non-sacrificing  asterisms ) ;  protect 
Sudasa  and  the  Tritsus  who  are  now  hurt  very  much.  6 

O  Indra  and  \aruna,  these  ten  kings  have  fallen  against 
Sudasa.  They  never  perform  any  sacrifice  ;  Sudasa  is  not  how¬ 
ever  put  down  ;  the  praise  of  the  priests  making  offerings  have 
produced  good  results.  The  gods  responded  to  our  call-  7 

O  Indra  and  Varuna,  give  strength  to  Sudasa  who  is  now 
surrounded  by  the  ten  kings  ;  in  this  battle  the  priests  of  Vasis¬ 
tha ’s  son  with  their  plaits  of  hair  on  the  right  side  have  offered 
their  tribute  of  praise  and  oblations  to  you.  8 

O  Indra  and  Varuna,  one  of  you,  Indra,  strikes  Vrtra  in  the 
battle  ;  the  other,  Varuna  (  Saturn  ),  supervises  the  rite  ;  we  call 
upon  you  with  our  praise.  Give  us  happiness.  9 

May  Indra  ( the  Sun  ),  Varuna  (  Saturn  ),  Mitra  (  the  Moon  ), 
ancl  Aryama  ( Jupiter  )  bestow  wealth  upon  us.  10 

R.  V.  VII.  33 

In  the  same  way  Sudasa  easily  crossed  the  Sindhu  river 
with  the  sons  of  Vasistha  and  killed  Bheda.  In  the  battle  with 
the  ten  kings  Indra  protected  Sudasa.  3 

The  Vasisthas  (three  forms  of  Mars)  who  have  been  thirsty 
with  the  Tritsus  prayed  to  Indra  for  water  in -their  battle  with 
the  ten  kings.  Indra  heard  of  it  ;  and  extended  the  dominion 
of  the  Tritsus  (the  waters  :  the  asterism  P.  Asadha). 

Those  Bharats  who  are  neither  cows  or  bulls  nor  Janas  or 
planets  have  now  become  only  a  few  and  as  thin  as  staves  (bereft 
of  their  leaves  and  branches)  and  have  appeared  like  a  few 
babies  when  Vasistha  has  become  their  leading  priest.  Then 
the  offerings  of  the  Tritsus  grew  fatty. 
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Three  are  the  seed-bearers  (nodes)  in  the  three  worlds ; 
three  are  offsprings  (eclipses)  with  latent  lights  ;  three  bright 
ones  (solar  eclipses  in  1000  days)  associate  with  the  dawn.  The 
Vasisthas  (nodes)  know  them  well. 

The  same  Vasisthas  with  their  innate  knowledge  move  along, 
the  hidden  thousand-fold  circle  (Paridhi)  which  is  spread  like 
a  warp  by  Yama  (Saturn)  and  which  the  same  Vasisthas  weave 
with  the  woof  like  nymphs  (Apsarasas). 

Mitra  (Moon)  and  Varuna  (Saturn)  saw  thee,  O  Vasistha 
burst  out  when  thou  appeared  in  thy  new  lightning-like  splendour.0 
It  is  one  of  thy  births ;  thy  second  birth  is  the  form  which 
Agastya,  Canopus,  took. 

O  Vasistha,  son  of  Mitra  and  Varuna,  thou  art  born  out  of 
the  mind  of  UrvaSi,  when  the  gods,  Viovedevas,  kept  in  the  pond 
the  seed  of  Mitra  and  Varuna. 

The  explanatory  verses  of  the  above  hymn  quoted  by 
Sayana  are  : — 

“  In  the  sacrificial  session  undertaken  by  Mitra  and  Varuna, 
their  seed  fell  down  in  the  Pot  (Kumbha  =  Aquarius, — the  Pot 
containing  Vasativari  water  kept  in  the  sacrificial  hall  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  sign  of  Aquarius  containing  the  seed),  when  they 
looked  at  "OrvaSi.  The  very  moment  there  came  out  two  sages 
called  Vasistha  and  Agastya  (Mars  and  Canopus).  The  seed  fell 
in  three  places  :  (1)  the  Pot ;  (2)  Water ;  (3)  Earth.  That  on  the 
Earth  gave  birth  to  Vasistha  (Mars,  the  son  of  the  earth) ;  that 
in  the  Pot  gave  rise  to  Agastya  (Canopus);  and  that  in  Water 
became  a  huge  Fish  (Piscis) ;  Agastya  is  as  long  as  the  rope  (used 
to  tie  the  yoke  to  the  neck  of  a  bull  or  a  horse).  On  account  of 
his  short  measure  he  is  called  Manya,  measurable  ;  or  the  word 
may  signify ‘the  sage  is  born  in  the  Pot’;  so  he  is  measured 
by  the  Pot ;  a  grain-measure  is  also  called  a  Pot  (Kumbha). 
Hence  it  implies  his  size.  When  water  was  being  taker  in  the 
Pot,  Vasistha  (Mars)  went  into  the  Water  (P.  Asadha)  from  the 
Pot  (Aquarius)  and  took  his  seat  in  the  pond  of  water  (Capri¬ 
corn).  The  Viavedevas  (Deities  of  Uttarasadha)  kept  him  in  the 
pond  or  sea  (Pu§kara  or  Samudra  =  Capricorn).” 

The  implication  is  that  Mars  was  at  the  time  in  question  in 
Capricorn  or  precisely  in  Uttarasadha,  Agastya,  the  moon,  and 
Saturn  were  in  Aquarius,  and  Fish  was  higher  up  in  Piscis. 
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I  leave  to  it  scholars  for  consideration  and  decision  whether 
the  above  implication  is  the  only  meaning  of  the  Vedas  or 
whether  in  addition  to  the  above  meaning  the  rites  performed 
in  right  earnest  in  the  sacrificial  hall  imitating  the  heavenly 
phenomena  is  also  the  purport  of  the  Vedas  or  whether  v/ars  and 
battles  fought  by  the  invading  Aryans  with  the  aboriginal  tribes 
under  Bheda  and  others  is  all  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  verses, 
as  interpreted  by  distinguished  western  scholars. 

AGASTYA  AND  KTNG  SVETA 

The  story  of  Agastya  and  King  Sveta  is  found  in  the  Uttara- 
kanda  of  Ramftyana,  Sargas  77-78,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Once  upon  a  time  Agastya  spent  a  night  of  the  hot  season  in 
an  extensive  forest  of  100  yojanas  all  round.  It  was  devoid  of 
man  or  beast.  It  contained  a  beautiful  lake  having  beautiful 
birds  on  it.  When  the  morning  came  he  got  up  and  approached 
the  lake.  He  saw  in  it  a  huge  corpse  which  w as  Ajara,  free 
from  decay,  and  was  shining  with  splendour.  As  he  was 
wondering  what  the  corpse  could  be,  he  saw  a  celestial  being 
seated  in  a  celestial  Vimana  or  Vehicle  carried  by  swans.  The 
celestial  being  wore  a  garland,  and  a  thousand  Apsaras  nymphs 
attended  upon  him  some  singing  and  dancing  and  some  fanning 
him  with  fans  having  golden  handles.  He  got  down,  ate  the 
flesh  of  the  corpse,  drank  water  from  the  lake,  and  prepared 
to  ascend  the  Vehicle,  when  Agastya  made  bold  to  ask  :  “  Who 
art  thou  ?  Thou  art  like  a  god,  and  yet  eatest  abominable  food.” 
He  replied  my  father  was  Sudeva,  king  of  the  Vidarbhas.  I  am 
his  first  son  named  Sveta  by  his  first  wife  and  have  a  step-brother 
named  Suratha.  Having  reigned  justly  for  a  thousand  years, 
I  installed  Suratha,  and  retiring  to  this  forest,  performed  Tapas 
for  3000  years  and  went  to  Brahma-loka.  But  even  in  Svarga 
hunger  and  thirst  troubled  me.  I  asked  Brahma  why  I  felt 
hungry  and  thirsty  and  what  food  he  would  give  me.  He  said  : 
“  Eat  thy  own  flesh.  Performing  the  best  penance,  thou  hast 
nourished  thy  own  body.  Devoting  thyself  entirely  to  Tapas 
thou  didst  not  give  anything  to  a  Yati  who  came  to  you  as  an 
Atithi,  guest.  Therefore  satisfy  thyself  by  eating  thy  own  fatten¬ 
ed  body,  which  is  the  best  Amrtarasa,  juice  of  nectar  to  thee. 
Thou  wilt  find  release,;  when  Agastya  happens  to  see  thee. 
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“  Therefore,  O  Agastya,  I  have  been  eating  this  my  own  body  for 
many  years  and  yet  it  has  undergone  no  diminution.”  So  saying 
Sveta  offered  a  splendid  golden  ornament  as  gift  to  Agastya,  and 
as  soon  as  the  latter  accepted  it,  the  corpse  of  the  king  disappear¬ 
ed  and  the  king  went  to  Heaven. 

Here  the  lake  is  the  asterism  Uttarasadha,  the  king  is  Saturn 
who  defying  all  occulations,  which  are  regarded  as  sacrifices 
performed  to  please  gods,  remains  in  each  sign  for  nearly  2\ 
years  and  sets  year  after  year  when  Agastya,  Canopus,  appears 
in  Aquarius.  His  garland  is  his  ring.  As  Saturn  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  arrival  or  departure  of  any  seasons  of  sowing  and  har¬ 
vesting,  nor  grows  any  crops  of  his  own,  he  is  said  in  the  story 
to  be  an  eater  of  his  own  body.  He  is  Vanina  with  his  PaSas 
or  ropes  or  noose  to  catch  birds  or  beasts.  He  is  therefore  a 
Nisada,  a  hunter,  who  not  devoting  himself  to  agriculture 
looks  for  birds  and  beasts  in  forests.  He  is  described  in  the 
Vedas  as  sitting  idle  devoted  to  his  penance  (Nisasada 
dhrtavratah  ).  While  Saturn  is  a  slow  mover,  Mercury  is  a  swift 
wanderer  with  no  steadfast  work  to  occupy  him.  He  sleeps, 
as  it  were,  over  his  work,  and  does  not  care  to  know  when  to 
work  and  when  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  labour.  Hence  he  is 
a  Sudra,  a  weeping  Chitraratha  for  knowledge.  The  moon  is  a 
Ksatriya  always  at  war  and  has  no  regulated  work  in  harmony 
with  seasons  of  work  and  harvest.  It  is  only  the  Sun,  Venus, 
and  Jupiter  who  regulate  time  and  seasons  and  making  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifices  go  to  heaven  and  return  in  time  to  resume  their 
work  again.  They  are  therefore  Brahmans,  fountains  of  learn¬ 
ing.  The  Sun  goes  to  heaven  in  solar  eclipse  and  Venus  and 
Jupiter  go  to  heaven  year  after  year  when  the  Sun  comes  close 
to  them  in  his  annual  march  round  the  heavens.  Mars  is  Agni, 
a  Brahman  sometimes  and  a  Kravyada,  eater  of  raw  ffesh  like  a 
Raksasa,  at  other  times,  as  it  suits  him.  The  Brahmans  are  good 
eaters  and  good  singers,  and  speakers  of  truth,  law,  and  order. 
Hence  they  are  the  mouth  of  the  Time-man,  (  Kalapurusa  of  the 
Purusasukta  hymn. )  The  KSatriyas  like  the  moons  are  the  arms 
of  the  same  - Time-man  ;  some  constellations  like  Chritr  and 
and  others  are  VaiSyas,  the  thighs  of  Kalapurusa,  wandering 
pedlars  hoarding  wealth  of  others.  The  feet  of  Kalapurusa  are 
Sudras  running  messengers  like  Mercury  having  no  goal  or  aim 
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of  their  own.  Hence  the  planets  are  called  the  five  castes  in 
the  Vedas. 

The  planets  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Purarvas  do  not  stick  to 
their  castes  as  rigidly  as  men,  their  counter-parts  on  earth,  do 
now.  The  sun,  the  Brahman,  and  the  moon,  the  Ksatriys  king, 
sometimes  play  the  part  of  Raksasas  or  cannibals  on  the  occasion 
of  eclipses.  They  are  therefore  called  Kilatakuli  or  Kimidina. 
In  the  story  of  Subandhu’s  death  referred  to  by  Sayana  in  his 
introduction  to  the  commentary  of  R.  V.  X.  57-62  the  two  magi¬ 
cians  known  as  Kilatakuli  are  the  sun  and  the  moon.  In  R.  V.  X. 
87  they  are  called  two  Yatudhanas  called  twin  Kimidina.  In  R. 
V.  1,  25  Varuna,  Saturn,  is  called  Nisada  binding  victims  in  his 
Pa§a  or  noose,  he  is  in  the  Puranas  called  a  pious  Brahmana  known 
as  AnI-mandavya  always  in  penance,  come  what  may,  while 
Agni,  Mars,  is  called  a  thief,  or  homicide. 

DEATH  TO  THE  INNOCENT  AND  DIVINE  HONOUR 
TO  THE  HOMICIDE 

While  describing  the  award  of  death-sentence  to  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  of  divine  honours  to  the  homicide  in  the  story  of  Anl- 
Mandavya,  the  Mahabharata  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  planets  Saturn  and  Mars.  The  story  is  as  follows 

Mandavya  was  a  pious  Brahmana.  He  was  performing  penance 
at  the  door  of  his  own  hermitage  in  a  forest.  He  was  so  much 
absorbed  in  his  penance  that  he  knew  not  what  took  place  out¬ 
side  and  what  injury  his  own  body  received.  While  he  was  thus 
seated,  robbers  committed  theft  in  a  neighbouring  city  and  were 
hotly  pursued  by  watchmen.  Thus  chased  they  entered  the  forest 
and  concealed  themselves  in  Mandavya’ s  hut.  The  watchmen 
came  in  and  asked  Mandavya  whether  he  saw  the  robbers.  But 
receiving  no  answer  they  searched  the  hut,  caught  the  robbers 
together  with  the  stolen  property,  and  placed  them  before  the 
king  along  with  Mandavya  whom  they  took  to  be  a  cunning 
accomplice  that  pretended  to  be  a  sage.  The  king  passed  sentence 
of  death  on  them  all  and  Mandavya  was  impaled  on  the  iron  pin 
of  the  gallows  and  left  exposed  to  rot  and  wither.  But  Mandavya 
did  not  die.  His  fellow  Brahma^as  came  in  the  form  of  birds 
and  enquired  what  sin  he  committed  to  be  thus  impaled.  He 
said  :  “  Whom  should  I  find  fault  with  P  There  is  no  one  who 
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sinned  against  me. ”  Many  days  passed  and  the  watchmen 
found  out  that  he  was  still  alive.  Hearing  of  this  strange  thing 
the  king  concluded  that  he  must  be  an  innocent  sage  and  ordered 
the  pin  t0  be  pulled  out  from  him.  But  the  pin  could  not  be 
taken  out,  and  when  it  was  forced  out,  it  broke.  Part  of  the  pin 
with  the  rope  remained  firmly  fixed  in  Mandavya’ s  neck.  Hence 
he  came  to  be  known  as  “  Ani-Mandavya,  ”  “  Pin-Mandavya  ”. 

The  Vedic  name  of  one  of  the  five  Janas  is  Anu,  as  already 
pointed  out.  Anu  and  Ani  are  two  Sanskrt  words  meaning  a  pin 
or  peg  to  drive  through  a  wall  or  wooden  post  in  order  to  hang 
something  on  it.  Ani-dvara  in  the  ArthaSastra  means  a  door 
with  a  bolt  fixed  to  it.  Likewise  Ani  or  ani  means  something  like 
a  nail  to  drive  through.  In  the  Ekagnikanda  it  is  laid  down  that  a 
boy  invested  with  the  sacred  string  should  utter  the  Vedic  words 
“  Brahmanah  anlsthah  ”,  touching  his  ears  and  lips.  Haradatta, 
the  commentator  explains  it  by  saying  “  You,  the  ears  and 
lips,  are  established  on  the  Ani  or  pin  of  Brahman — the 
Vedas.  ”  He  seems  to  mean  that  the  initiated  boy  should  keep 
his  ears  and  lips  firmly  attached  to  the  Vedas  and  nothing 
else.  Accordingly  Ani-mandavya  means  Mandaya  hanging  from 
or  on  a  nail,  that  is,  Mandavya  hanged  by  tying  one  extremity 
of  a  rope  round  his  neck  and  by  drawing  him  up  over  the  pin 
fixed  to  a  post  like  a  water-pot  drawn  up  from  the  well  through 
a  pulley.  The  thieves  are  those  that  are  referred  to  in  R.  V. 
X  4,  6.  Therein  we  are  told  that  “like  two  thieves  who  risk 
their  lives  and  haunt  the  forest  have  secured  him  with  their 
ten  ropes.”  In  this  verse  the  two  nodes  of  the  nodal  year  of 
343  days,  one  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  another  in  the  middle 
are  compared  to  two  thieves  dragging  the  planet-victim  to  be 
eclipsed  by  ten  ropes  at  the  close  of  additional  ten  days  added 
to  343  days  at  the  rate  of  one  rope  a  day.  In  other  words,  the 
victim  is  dragged  by  the  thief-like  nodes  to  the  point  of  danger 
on  the  354th  day  terminating  with  a  full  moon  or  a  new  moon. 
In  the  Vedic  version  the  thieves  themselves  are  the  murderers 
of  the  innocent  for  his  treasure.  In  the  Puranic  version,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  watchmen  that  drag  the  innocent  to  the  gallows 
and  the  thieves  are  the  indirect  causes  of  the  death  of  the 
innocent.  The  kings  are  the  ten  asterisms  with  Bheda,  the 
eleventh,  as  already  pointed  out.  Who  is  the  victim  Mandavya  ? 
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The  real  losers  are  cither  the  sun  or  the  moon,  that  have  lost 
their  wealth.  The  real  thieves  are  the  demons  at  the  node  or 
with  Agni,  Mars.  One  innocent  Mandavya  or  Anlmandavya 
came  to  be  involved  in  this  case.  The  word  “  Ani  ”,  same  as 
“Anu”  points  to  Saturn,  as  already  pointed  out  elsewhere. 
Since  Agni  is  the  name  given  to  the  nodes  in  the  Vedas,  Agni  or 
Mars  is  the  thief  and  yet  he  is  honoured  and  innocent  Saturn 
ever  engaged  in  his  penance  defying  even  hunger  and  thirst  is 
hanged  and  made  to  lose  his  wealth  or  light  at  the  node  with  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  From  the  story  of  Sveta  already  quoted  above, 
it  is  clear  that  Sveta,  who  is  no  other  than  Saturn,  always 
suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst,  owing  to  his  constant  absorp¬ 
tion  in  idle  penance  and  lack  of  sacrifice  in  any  other  direction. 

The  word  “  Mandavya  ”  is  derived  from  Mandu,  a  frog;  a 
name  wanting  only  the  affix  “Ka”  of  frog’s  usual  name,  Manduka. 
Manduka  is  synonymous  with  Bheka  or  Bhekuri  meaning  both 
frog  and  star,  (  Bhekastu  tarake  trisu, — NanarthakoSa  ).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Jayadi-mantra,  “  Susumnah  suryaraSmih,  candrama 
gandharvah:  tasya  naksatranyapsaraso  bhekurayo  naraa,  ”  says 
that  the  sun’s  ray  is  called  susumna,  good  joy  ;  the  moon  is  the 
Gandharva,  holder  of  that  ray  ;  to  him  the  stars  are  the  Apsara- 
sas,  nymphs,  called  Bhekuris.  This  implies  that  the  moon 
shines  with  the  sun’s  rays  and  that  the  stars  namely  the  cons¬ 
tellations  are  his  wives,  known  by  the  name  Bhekuri  or  bheka, 
frog.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  star-like  planets  are  called 
Mandukas,  frogs,  in  the  Vedas.  Accordingly  the  Mandukas,  to 
whose  croaking  is  compared  the  chanting  of  the  Vedas  by  the 
Brahmanas  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
sun  being  in  the  asterism  of  Maghas,  in  R.  V.  VII  103,  are  not 
the  frogs  on  the  banks  of  lakes  or  water.wells,  but  Saturn  and 
other  planets.  It  is  they  bearing  the  names  Gomayu,  Ajamayu 
Prsni,  and  Harita,  that  are  spoken  of  as  bestowing  wealth  and 
long  life  on  the  Vedic  bards  and  their  followers  on  the  occasion 
of  their  thousand  years’  sacrifice,  but  not  at  all  the  puny 
cr.eatures  of  lakes  and  wells.  It  is  a  hymn  sung  by  Vasistha,  the 
son  of  Mitra  and  Varuna.  As  will  be  shown  in  another  paper, 
Mitra,  :s  the  moon,  and  Varuna  is  Saturn,  and  Vasistha  is  Mars. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  morning  and  evening  stars  are 
compared  to  Brahmanas  chanting  the  Vedas  in  honour  of  the 
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rising  or  departing  sun.  There  is  a  story  in  the  Mahabharata, 
Aran.  122,  that  a  king  called  Pariksit  of  the  solar  line  married 
a  frog-queen  and  that  she  disappeared  when  the  king  approached 
a  pond  with  the  queen.  When  threatened,  the  frog-king  &yus 
(Mercury )  restored  the  queen  with  her  three  sons  called  Sala,, 
Dala  and  Bala.  Aftet  the  king’s  death  Sala  bdgan  to  rule  and  to 
go  on  hunting  riding  on  Vamadeva’s  two  horses  (  referred  to  in  R. 
V.  IV  15).  The  horses  appear  to  be  the  two  Asvins,  Mercury, 
and  Venus,  as  implied  in  the  last  two  verses  of  the  same  Sukta. 
Accordingly  Sala,  Dala,  and  Bala  must  necessarily  be  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Saturn.  Here  the  four  frogs,  Gomayu,  lowing  like 
a  cow,  Ajamayu,  bleating  like  a  goat,  Prsni,  spotted  cow,  Harita. 
one  of  tawny  colour,  cannot  but  be  four  planets.  Prsni  is  the 
sun  ;  Harita  seems  to  be  Mars  :  Gomayu,  and  Ajamayu  seem  to 
be  Saturn  and  Jupiter  respectively. 

As  pointed  out  above,  Saturn,  is  Varuna,  a  god  of  truth  and 
upholder  of  Rta,  eternal  law.  He  is  Nisada,  a  hunter  of  birds 
and  beasts  to  alleviate  his  hunger  and  thirst,  which  he  brought 
upon  himself  by  absorbing  himself  in  idle  penance,  and  not 
quitting  his  home  for  so  long  a  period  as  2l  years1  in  each  sign 
of  the  zodiac.  He  is  the  son  of  Chhayadevi,  a  Dasi  or  servant- 
woman  of  Saranyu,  the  real  wife  of  the  sun.  The  latter,  says  the 
legend  created  her  after  herself  and  putting  her  in  her  place  left 
the  sun.  So  Saturn  is  Dasi-putra,  son  of  a  slave-girl. 

He  is,  however,  a  gamester,  Kitava,  addicted  to  gambling 
with  the  other  planets.  The  name  of  the  play  is  Aksadyuta, 
which  means  in  its  original  sense  a  game  with  axle,  a  wooden  or 
iron  rod  on  which  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  turn,  that  is  a  chariot- 
race.  Saturn  is  the  slowest  of  all  the  planets  ;  so  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  fail  to  win  the  goal  in  the  race  with  other  planets  who  fly 
like  Sakuni  or  bird  on  their  way.  The  four  vareities  of  Aksadyuta 
or  chariot-race  are  Krta,  Treta,  Dvapara,  and  Kali.  When  the 
number  of  Parvas  made  by  a  planet  in  the  race  along  its  orbit  in  a 
given  time  is  divisible  by  four,  it  is  called  Krta  ;  if  it  leaves  3  as 
remainder,  it  is  Treta,  if  there  remains  2  as  remainder  in  the 
division,  it  is  called  Dvapara  t  and  if  there  is  a  remainder  1 

1.  2£  Years  +  1  intercalary  month  =  Eclipse-cycle  of  1000  days  with 
1  intercalary  month. 
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when  the  total  number  of  Parvas  is  divided  by  four,  it  is  called 
Kali.  (  See  my  Drapsa  for  details. )  Though  Saturn  is  Yudhis- 
|hira  and  Dbarmaraja,  he  proved  a  bad  player  in  Aksadyuta  with 
Sakuni  and  lost  all.  Saturn  under  the  name  of  “  Rsi  Kavasa  ” 
laments  for  his  loss  in  Aksadyuta  in  R.  V.X  34  and  says  in  verse 
13  “  Play  not  with  dice;  cultivate  thy  corn-land,  enjoy  the 
grain,  and  deem  that  wealth  sufficient.;  there  are  thy  cattle, 
there  thy  wife,  O  gambler  ”  ;  and  attempts  to  appeal  to  Kuru- 
^ravana,  the  most  famous  among  the  Kurus,  for  restoration  of 
wealth  and  kingdom.  The  Aitareya  Brahman  contains  a  legend 
about  Kavasa,  which  is  as  follows  ; — 

When  once  holding  a  sacrificial  session  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saraswatl,  the  Rsis  (  Planets  )  expelled  Kavasa,  the  son  of  Ilusa, 
from  their  Soma-sacrifice,  saying  “  How  should  the  son  of  a 
slave-girl  (  Dasiputra  ),  gamester  (  Kitava  ),  who  is  no  Brahmana, 
remain  among  us  and  become  initiated  ?  ”  They  turned  him  out 
into  a  desert,  saying  that  he  should  die  by  thirst,  and  not  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  Saraswatl.  He  being  vexed  by  thirst  saw  the 
Mantra  called  Aponaptrlyam.  It  is  the  30th  Sukta  of  the  tenth 
Mandala  of  the  Rgveda.  As  soon  as  he  composed  it  and  praised 
the  waters  by  it,  the  goddess  Saraswatl  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides  and  followed  him  leaving  the  Rsis.  The  Rsis  said  :  “  Even 
the  gods  know  him  ;  let  us  call  him  back.”  “  All  consented  and 
called  him  back.  Kavasa  is  the  author  of  the  five  hymns  from 
30  to  34  of  R.  V.  X.  In  these  hymns  the  character  of  Saturn  as  a 
Kitava,  gamester,  a  Nisada,  a  hunter  of  birds  and  beasts  to  alle, 
viate  his  hunger  and  thirst,  Varuna,  upholder  of  truth  and  order- 
Yudhi§thira,  bold  fighter,  is  well  sketched.  I  am  sure  that  the 
plot  of  the  Mahabharata  is  based  on  these  hymns. 


9.  The  Ribhus  and  the  Four 
Soma-  cups 

I  have  already  shown  how  the  Charaasa  cup  with  its  bottom 
turned  upwards  and  its  mouth  downwards  with  Yasas  and  seven 
?rapas  in  it  is  described  in  the  Vedas,  Purapas,  and  the  Bhaga- 
vadgita.  I  pointed  out  that  the  cup  is  the  celestial  sphere  and 
the  Pranas  are  the  seven  planets,  The  Ribbu-sukth  (R.  V.  1 
161 )  gives  us  some  more  details  about  the  same  Cup  and  the 
planets  having  their  abode  in  it.  In  this  hymn  we  are  told  that 
three  men  called  Ribhu,  Vibhva,  and  Vaja,  all  sons  of  a  king 
called  Sudhanvan,  divided  the  celestial  sphere  into  four  parts  of 
three  months  each  and  gave  the  planets  new  names  descriptive 
of  their  functions.  They  called  the  two  major  planets  the  sun 
@nd  the  moon,  hari  —  a  name  synonmous  with  Harnsa  and 
Suparpa.  (R.  V.  1  164,  20  and  A.  V.  X  8,  8  ).  Mercury  and 
Venus  are  called  A§vins  tied  to  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  Mars  i& 
called  Agni,  as  usual;  and  P.  Phalguni  and  Jttpiter  are  called 
cows  regenerated  from  their  skins,  the  only  relic  of  their  dead 
body.  The  upper  part  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  the  sky  ( Dyauh  ) 
and  the  lowe'r  part  is  the  earth  (Prithivi ).  Between  these  two 
come  the  regions  of  air  and  water.  These  four  parts  form  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year;  the  sky  corresponds  to  the  winter,  the 
air  and  water  correspond  to  summer  and  autumnal  rains  with 
wind,  and  the  earth  is  the  terrestrial  region  which  yields  crops. 
The  appearance  of  the  Dog-star  called  Sunasira,  Serius,  is  the; 
time  of  the  rainy  season.  This  is  the  sum  amd  substance  of  ther 
hymn  which  runs  as  follows  : 

Whether  older  and  greater  or  younger  and  lower  is  he  who 
has  come  to  us,  - —  (  we  do  not  know  )  on  what  errand  has  he 
come  ?  What  shall  we  say  ?  We  do  not  3peak  ill  of  the  Cup  which 
has  had  a  noble  origion,  having  come  out  of  the  wood,  -  thus 
we  have  praised,  O  Brother  Agni,  its  virtues.  1 

The  Cup  that  is  single,  turn  ye  into  four  ;  thus  bade  the 
Devas  :  Therefore  Have  I  come  ( to  tell  you  this).  If  you,  the 
eons  of  Sudhanva,  will  do  this  thing,  you  shall  take  your  3eat 
among  the  gods.  2 
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And  they  spoke  to  Agni,  the  messenger :  a  duplicate  steed 
has  to  be  made  ;  a  chariot  has  to  be  made  ;  two  cows  are  to  be 
made  ;  and  the  twain  are  to  be  made  young.  Haying  done  this, 
O  Brother,  we  shall  attend  to  you. 

Having  done  this,  the  Ribhus  asked  :  Where  is  he  gone  ?  He 
had  come  to  us  as  a  messenger  ?  3 

'Thereupon  Tvashtar  having  looked  at  the  four  Cups  that 
has  been  wrought  hid  himself  among  the  maidens.  4 

And  when  Tvashtar  said,  “  Let  us  slay  these  men  who  have 
reviled  the  Cup,  the  drinking  Cup  of  the  Devas.”  New  names 
were  then  made  whenever  the  Soma-juice  was  poured ;  and 
under  these  new  names  the  maidens  bringing  them  forth 
manifest  them,  5 

(  Note — The  new  names  are  :  Adhvaryus  are  the  Asvins; 
Hotar  is  the  planet  Mars  ;  TJdgatar  is  Jupiter;,  and  Brahma  is 
Saturn  •  ( or  the  sun  ) ). 

Indra  yoked  the  two  steeds  ;  the  Asvins  tied  themselves  to 
the  chariot  ;  Brihkspati  took  up  the  cows  of  various  hues  ;  and 
you,  Ribhu,  Vibhva,  and  Vaja  went  to  the  Devas;  and  being 
eminently  skilful,  you  have  obtained  a  share  in  the  sacrifice.  6 
By  your  talents  you  created  (two  )  cows  from  out  of  a  hide; 
you  endow'ed  the  old  couple  with  fresh  youth  ;  “  O  sons  of 

Sudhanva,  you  formed  a  duplicate  out  of  a  horse;  and  you 
fashioned  a  chariot,  and  have  gone  among  the  gods.”  1 

(  Note — In  R.  V.  I.  110  and  111  the  two  Cows  are  said  to  be 
cow  and  calf. ) 

Drink  ye  this  Water  ;  said  the  priest,”  or  drink  ye  this,  the 
rinsing  of  the  Munja-grass  :  and  if,  O  sons  of  Sudhanva,  that, 
too,  is  not  to  their  (  your )  taste,  then  at  the  third  libation  make 
yourself  merry.  8 

(  Note — This  refers  to  the  share  of  sacrifice  given  to  the 
Ribhus  in  the  third  libation,  that  is  “  third  eclipse  ”  only ). 

Most  excellent  are  the  waters  :  said  one  ;  most  excellent  is 
Agni,  said  anothes  ;  another  praised  the  Yajra  weapon  of  the 
sky  ;  thus  you  all  speaking  the  truth,  fashioned  the  four  cups.  9 
One  leads  the  crippled  cow  (  Srona  —  the  asterism  of 
Sravana  where  Saturna  has  his  abode  )  to  the  water’s  edge  ( the 
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Ashadha  asterism );  another  trims  the  flesh  that  is  cut  by  the 
knife ;  and  yet  another  carried  off  the  refuse  to  where  the 
Nimrichas  stand  ( the  asterism  Aslesa).  What  more  can  the 
parents  (  Dyavapritliivyau  —  the  two  solstices  one,  in  the  sky 
and  the  other  on  the  earth  marked  by  Srona  and  Aslesa  )  expect 
their  childsen  to  do  ?  10 

(  Note — The  two  crippled  cows  are  :  one  is  Purvaphalguni 
who  dies  of  hunger  and  thirst  by  sticking  to  his  own  piace 
longer  than  any  other  and  thereby  subjects  himself  to  occulta- 
tions  ;  the  second  is  Jupiter  who  is  cut  by  the  knife-like  moon  of 
sixth  day  in  the  white  half  of  the  month  and  is  to  be  nourished, 
vide,  K.  V.  X.  61.) 

O  heroes,  you  made  grass  grow  on  the  uplands  ;  you  stored 
the  waters  in  the  valleys  :  all  this  is  done  by  your  own  skill :  and 
then  you  take  your  rest  and  sleep  in  the  house  of  one  whom 
nothing  can  hide,  longer  than  you.  O  Ribhus,  appear  at  day-time. 

11 

( Note— The  upland  is  the  sky.  Rohini  asterism  is  descrived 
as  a  hill  full  of  Kusa*grass. — Vide  R.  V.  X  61.  As  gods  of 
seasons,  the  Ribhus  have  their  abode  in  the  sun  ;  they  are 
invisible. ) 

When  you,  O  Ribhus,  glided  through  the  worlds,  covering 
them,  where  did  the  venerable  parents  stand  ?  You  laid  a  curse 
on  him  who  raised  his  arm  at  you.  You  blessed  him  who  spoke 
good  words  to  you.  12 

( Note — This  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  recognising  the 
regions  of  Srona  and  Aslesa,  the  places  of  the  parents  during  the 
rainy  season  or  at  the  time  of  eclipses.  At  such  a  time  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  places  of  the  parents  depends  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  division  of  the  celestial  sphere  into  four  parts.  Hence 
Ribhus  can  not  be  abused  and  dispensed  with.  ) 

When  they  had  slept  well,  the  Ribhus  asked,  *  O  thou,  (the 
sun  )  whom  nothing  can  hide,  who  has  wakened  us  ?”  lie  answer¬ 
ed  :  “  It  is  the  dog  —  (  Serius,  the  dog-star  appearing  at  the 
summer  season)  that  has  wakened  you  at  the  close  of  the  year 
( Samvatsara  ).  It  is  only  now  that  you  have  made  this  known 
to  all.  ^ 
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The  Maruta  proceed  along  the  sky  ;  this  Agni  moves  about 
on  the  earth  ;  Vayu  courses  through  the  firmament ;  Varui>a 
comes  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  ;  but  they  all  desire  your 
presence,  O  sons  of  strength.  14 

If  the  Chamasa  cup  is  the  celestial  sphere  or  circle  where 
the  gods  drink  of  Soma  on  the  newmoon  day  or  on  the  occasions 
of  lunar  eclipses,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
four  cups  that  are  turned  out  of  it  are  the  four  divisions  of  the 
same  sphere  or  circle.  Each  divisions  corresponds  to  a  quadrant. 
Since  the  sun  takes  three  months  to  pass  through  a  quadrant,  he 
takes  12  months  to  move  through  all  the  four  quadrants.  Now 
the  last  two  months  of  the  4th  quadrant  and  the  first  two  months 
of  the  first  quadrant  make  up  the  Uttarayarna  time.  The  3rd 
month  of  the  first  quadrant  and  the  1st  month  of  the  2nd 
quadrant  together  with  the  last  month  of  the  3rd  quadrant  and 
the  1st  month  of  the  4th  quadrant  —  four  months  in  all  —  make 
up  the  time  of  air  and  water.  The  remaining  months  of  the 
2nd  and  the  3rd  quadrants  form  the  earth.  The  two  Haris  are 
( the  light  and  dark  halves  of  the  lunar  month  ),  usually  called 
horses.  They  are  the  horses  of  Iadra's  car.  Here  the  Chario¬ 
teer,  the  chariot,  and  the  horses  are  all  the  same  single  planet 
differentiated  by  names.  P.  Phalguni  and  Jupiter  in  occultation 
are  called  cow-skins  ;  for  by  remaining  in  the  same  place  long 
they  seemed  to  have  reduced  themselves  to  mere  skm  for  lack  of 
food  during  their  penance. 


10.  Rohita:  A  Sure  Test  of  the  Vedic 
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Book  XIII  of  the  Atharvaveda  contains  four  long  hymns  in 
praise  of  Rohita,  apparently  the  sun.  The  first  hymn  consists 
of  60  verses,  the  second  46,  the  third  26,  and  the  fourth  56.  The 
main  subject  of  the  hymns  is  Rohita,  who  is,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  differentiated  from  the  sun.  In  XIII,  3,  26  he  is  praised  as 
one  of  the  three  forms,  apparently  of  the  sun.  The  first  of  the 
three  forms  is  one  who  is  born  of  the  darksome  mother,  the 
second  the  whitely  shining  child  (Arjuna)  of  night,  and  the  third 
the  Rohita,  the  subject  of  the  hymns.  In  XIII,  1,  6  he  is  said  to 
have  held  a  cord  from  earth  to  heaven,  on  the  latter  of  which  Aja 
Ekapada  is  said  to  repose.  This  implies  that  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  lay  on  the  Uttaraphalguni,  the  fourteenth  constellation 
from  Uttarabhadrapada,  the  presiding  deity  of  which  is  Aja 
Ekapada.  He  is  a  thousand-horned  bull  (1,  12).  He  was  uplifted 
by  the  Vashat-cry  (Vagvajra)  (1,  15).  He  is  prayed  for  putting 
down  Malignities  and  Enemies  (1,  24).  He  is  superior  to  Agni 
and  Surya  (1,  24).  On  the  appearance  of  Rohita  Indra  is  said  to 
drink  Soma  (1,  27).  He  casts  away  all  foes  (1,  32).  The  number 
of  his  births  is  1007  (XIII,  1,  37).  He  is  not  the  common  Agni 
whom  men  kindle  (1, 40)  and  him  only  the  higher  sages  know. 
While  looking  at  Rohita,  the  poet  observes  a  shadow  between 
himself  and  the  sun  and  regards  it  as  the  cause  of  troubles 
(1,  55-56-58),  and  tries  to  sever  its  root.  M.  Victor  Henry,  a 
French  Vedic  scholar,  took  these  lines  as  referring  to  a  solar 
eclipse  that  might  have  once  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  reciting 
this  hymn.  In  2,  4  and  12  Atri  is  stated  to  have  established 
Rohita  in  heaven.  His  wings  soaring  to  heaven  are  spread  over 
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a  thousand  days’  continued  journey  (2,  38  and  3,  14).  At 
evening  he  is  Varuna  and  Agni  and  ascending  in  the  morning  he 
is  Mitra  (XIII,  3,  13  and  15).  In  2,  8  he  is  said  to  be  Sukra 
freed  from  darkness  above  the  atmosphere  (Amoci  Sukro  rajasah 
parastat).  He  is  the  Deva,  the  bright  one,  who  dispelling  dark¬ 
ness  climbed  the  heavens  (Vidhuya  devastamo  divamaruhat — 2,8). 
As  time-maker  he  metes  out  the  thirteenth  month  of  30  days  (3,  8). 
His  uplifted  limbs  heat  the  heavens  and  he  shines  with  Suvarna 
and  Patara  when  he  is  below  the  heavens  (3,  16).  The  seven 
(Maruts)  make  the  one-wheeled  chariot  ready,  and  bearing  seven 
names  the  single  courser  draws  it  (180).  The  wheel  of  his 
chariot  is  three-naved  ;  and  eight  times  attached  a  powerful 
courser  draws  it  (3,  18-19).  His  settings  are  three,  his  risings 
three  and  his  zeniths  are  also  three  (3,  21).  His  birth  is  triple 
like  the  birth  of  all  other  gods  (3,  21).  Young  ones  joined  (twins) 
stand  close  beside  him,  ten  in  number,  with  one  single  head 
(4,  6).  His  are  the  Marudganas  and  they  move  gathered  close 
like  porter’s  thongs  (4,  8).  He  is  the  monster  and  he  is 
Rudra  (4,  23-26). 

Like  the  usual  sun  Rohita  is  mounted  on  one-wheeled  or 
three-wheeled  (A.  V.  14,  14)  chariot  drawn  by  a  single  courser 
bearing  seven  names,  the  wheel  being  three-naved.  The  power¬ 
ful  courser  drawing  it  is  eight  times  attached  again  and  again  to 
the  chariot.  Marudganas  with  Indra  follow'  it  (1,  3). 

Reading  between  the  lines  one  can  easily  observe  that 
Rohita  is  the  name  of  a  cyclic  solar  eclipse  dark  red  in  colour. 
M.  Henry’s  conjecture  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  solar 
eclipse  on  the  occasion  of  reciting  the  hymns  in  praise  of  Rohita# 
the  sun,  falls  a  little  short  of  the  truth.  He  could  have  gone 
further  and  identified  Rohita  itself  as  a  cyclic  solar  eclipse  to 
which  the  hymns  in  question  are  prayers,  recited  on  -the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Rohita  cycle  after  cycle.  The  unit  of  cycle  is  1000  days 
on  which  the  Rohita’s  wings  are  spread  for  a  continuous 
journey.  In  this  cycle  Rohita  has  his  triple  birth  (A.  V.  13,  3, 
21)  like  other  gods.  The  three  births  are  three  solar  eclipses  of 
three  different  colours  occurring  in  1000  days.  They  are  one  of 
a  black  colour,  one  of  whitish  gray,  and  one  of  dark  red,  as 
mentioned  in  13,  3,  26.  The  Tait.  Samhita  says  : — “Svarbhanu, 
the  Asura,  pierced  the  sun  with  darkness  ;  the  gods  desired  an 
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atonement  for  him  ;  the  first  darkness  of  his  they  struck  off 
became  a  black  sheep  ;  the  second  a  bright-coloured  (rohita  or 
lohita)  one  ;  and  the  third  a  white  one.’’  It  is  to  be  noted  how 
the  Samhita  names  the  three  eclipses.  Solar  eclipses  are  called 
sheep  while  lunar  eclipses  are  termed  as  goats,  in  VI,  5,  10.  In 
A.  V-  V,  28,  9  the  three  births  are  called  Harita  (red)  in  heaven, 
Arjuna  (white)  in  the  middle  sphere,  and  Ayasmaya,  (as  black  as 
iron)  on  the  earth.  Of  these  Hiranya  (red  eclipse)  is  dear  to 
Agni  (V.  28,  6).  These  three  are  also  called  Devapuras,  cities 
of  gods.  The  Tait.  Samhita,  however,  calls  them  the  citadels  of 
Asuras  (VI,  2,  3).  It  says  that  the  Asuras  had  three  citadels  ; 
the  lowest  was  of  iron,  then  there  was  one  of  silver,  and  then  one 
of  gold.  The  Tait.  Aranyaka,  however,  restricts  the  colour- 
distinction  to  lunar  eclipses  and  says  that  gray  (Patara),  black 
(Viklidha),  and  red  (Pinga)  are  the  characteristics  of  Varuna 
(wrapper,  moon),  and  that  they  appear  in  the  course  of  a  thousand 
days  (1,2,  6).  Supporting  this  the  Suryasiddhanta  says  that  if. 
the  eclipse  is  less  than  half,  it  is  white  ;  if  more  than  half  it  is 
black  ;  and  if  total  it  is  red.  The  Pancasiddhantika  of  Varaha- 
mihira  says  the  same  thing  : — During  a  total  eclipse  dark  yellow 
is  to  be  declared  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  moon  ;  her  colour  is 
dusky  in  the  case  of  eclipses  taking  place  during  the  rising  or 
setting  of  the  moon  ;  and  waterish  in  the  case  of  partial 
eclipses. 

The  word  “Patara”  used  in  A.  V.  XIII,  3,  16  is  a  name  of 
Patara  eclipse  in  the  Tait.  Aranyaka.  Accordingly  coming  with 
Patara,  Arjuna  and  Rohita  must  also  be  eclipses. 

In  A.  V.  13,  1,  3  the  Maruts  or  Vayus,  strong  and  mighty 
sons  of  Pri§ni,  having  Indra  for  their  ally,  are  requested  to  crush 
down  foes  and  Rohita  is  called  upon  to  hear  the  thrice-seven 
Maruts  in  his  work.  The  Tait.  Aranyaka  (1,  1)  says  that  the 
luminaries  have  Vayus  for  their  horses  (Vayva§va  rasmipatayah). 
Now  Rohita  has  three  births  and  accordingly  he  must  have  seven 
horses  for  each  birth,  that  is,  thrice-seven  Maruts  for  his  three 
incarnations.  This  means  that  for  each  incarnation  there  is  a 
chariot  with  seven  Vayu-horses  ready.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
13,3,  18  which  says  that  “seven  make  the  one-wheeled  chariot 
ready.”  This  is  the  first  attachment  of  horses  to  the  chariot. 
Then  there  are  seven  Marudganas  or  seven  troops  of  seven 
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Maruts  each,  more.  These  seven  groups  will  be  attached  seven 
times  one  after  another.  On  the  whole  the  number  of  yokings 
comes  to  eight.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  13,  3,  19  says 
“Eight  times  attached  the  potent  courser  or  coursers  draw 
the  chariot.”1 

Tait.  S.  says  (3,  4,  2)  that  Vayus  are  seven  and  a  thousand 
are  their  teams.  The  seven  Vayus  identified  with  the  sun’s 
horses  evidently  represent  one  half  of  a  Parva  of  14  days. 
Seven  Ganas  or  troops  of  seven  Maruts  each  or  forty-nine  Maruts 
drive  the  sun’s  chariot  with  seven  Vayu-horses  yoked  to  it  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  days.  In  other  words 
forty-nine  half-Parvas  or  49  x  7  or  343  days  make  one  birth- 
period  of  Rohita.  This  is  very  nearly  equal  to  modern  eclipse- 
year  of  346  days.  Three-times  343  days  make  1029  days.  This 
excess  of  nearly  30  days  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  Vedic  poets. 
Dividing  the  30  days  by  three  and  adding  ten  days  to  each 
of  the  three  eclipse-years  evidently  to  arrive  at  a  full-moon  day 
in  the  case  of  lunar  eclipses  and  a  newmoon  day  in  the  case 
of  solar  eclipses,  they  say  in  Rg.  6,  44,  24,  “The  moon  has 
developed  of  its  own  will  a  well  with  ten  lifting  machines.” 
In  Rig.  9,  1,  7-8  they  say  “Ten  sisters  (ten  days)  press  the 
Soma  on  the  skin  (skin-like  sky).”  In  Rg.  10,  4,  6  they  say  that 
“As  two  robbers  lurking  in  a  forest  seize  with  ten  cords,  so  the 
hands  seize  upon  the  touch-wood  with  ten  fingers  (to  generate 
the  fire).” 

Or  dividing  a  thousand  days  into  three  equal  parts  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  three  birth-periods  of  Rohita  in  1000  days,  and 
adding  ten  days  to  each  part  we  can  also  arrive  at  343  as 
eclipse-year.  The  division  of  1000  into  three  parts  by  Vasus, 
Rudras,  and  Adityas  in  (Tait.  S.  5,  5,  2)  and  by  Soma,  Indra  and 
Yama  (in  Tait.  S.  7,  1,  5)  should  not  be  considered  as  meaning¬ 
less.  Soma  there  means  the  moon,  Indra,  the  sun,  and  Yama, 
the  god  of  death,  or  eclipse-god.  It  is  the  moon,  the  sun  and 
Agni,  the  eclipse-god,  that  play  their  part  in  the  division  of 
1000  days  into  three  eclipse-seasons.  It  is  the  addition  of 

1.  Originally  the  Eclipse-cycle  was  Astacakra,  of  eight  cycles 
of  2$  years  each,  making  twenty  years.  Accordingly  the  yokings  were 
also  eight,  later  on  it  was  reduced  to  seven  cycles  of  1000  days  each 
making  19  years. 
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ten  days  to  each  of  the  three  periods  that  is  referred  to  in 
A.  V.  13,  4,  6  where  we  are  told  that  ten  children  stand  close 
beside  Rohita.  The  Rgveda  also  says  (1,164,  13  and  14)  that 
there  are  ten  on  the  upper  part  (Uttana).  The  words  “upper 
part”  here  seem  to  mean  the  closing  time  of  each  of  the  three 
parts  of  1000  days,  as  verse  3  of  Rig.  1, 95  says  that  youthful  ten, 
assisted  by  wind  (Vayu),  beget  the  embryo  Agni  and  conduct  him 
to  all  places.  We  shall  presently  see  how  the  seven  horses  of  the 
sun  identified  with  seven  Vayus  (Vayva6vah  raSmipatayah)  driven 
by  49  Maruts  reach  the  node.  The  words  “Ten  begetting  Agni” 
is  usually  interpreted  as  meaning  “ten  fingers  generating  fire  on 
the  touch-wood,  taking  no  notice  of  the  corresponding  celestial 
phenomena  of  the  generation  of  eclipse-fire.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  generating  fire,  Soma-pressing,  and  other  acts  done  in 
the  sacrificial  hall  are  all  an  imitation  of  the  natural  phenomena 
observed  or  imagined  as  occurring  in  the  sky  on  the  occasion  of 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  In  the  case  of  lunar  eclipses  ten  days 
are  personified  as  ten  sisters  engaged  in  pressing  the  moon 
towards  the  eclipse-point  called  the  node  or  lifting  up  Soma  from 
a  well  for  ten  days  by  ten  ropes.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  solar 
eclipses  ten  robbers  of  the  calves  of  the  sun-cow-herd  are  said  to 
drag  the  sun  by  ten  ropes.  The  fire  generated  is  the  eclipse-fire 
in  the  sky.  The  east  and  west  points  personified  as  two  trees 
are  represented  by  the  two  pieces  of  touch-wood  used  in  the 
sacrificial  hall.  Eclipses  are  variously  described  :  it  is  a  fight 
between  two  bulls  for  the  possession  of  the  sun-cow.  Or  it  is 
Sipivista  or  the  sun  covered  by  the  private  parts  of  bull-like 
Indra  or  Vrtra  ;  or  it  is  a  chase  after  the  thieves  carrying  off 
the  calves  (rays  of  light)  of  the  sun-cow  or  sun-cowherd  ;  or 
it  is  serpent-like  Vrtra  keeping  waters  (rays  of  light)  pent  up 
in  his  coils,  and  so  on.  The  acquaintance  of  the  Vedic  poets 
with  the  nodal  year  or  Agni’s  year  of  about  343-346  daysi 
sometimes  extended  upto  350  days,  is  fully  borne  out  by  what 
is  said  both  in  the  Vedas  and  in  the  Srauta-sutras  about  the 
play  of  49  Maruts  with  the  seven  windhorses  of  the  sun.  The 
49  Maruts  drive  each  of  the  seven  horses  of  the  sun’s  chariot 
and  bring  the  chariot  to  the  dangerous  point  of  Agni,  the  node. 
The  seven  horses  represent  half  of  a  Parva  of  14  days  and  49 
half-Parvas  come  to  49  x  7  =  343  days.  This  number  is  equal 
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to  333  plus  10  days.  If  the  last  day  of  this  period  or  a  day  or 
two  after  this  period  coincides  with  a  full  moon,  a  lunar  eclipse 
is  certain ;  or  if  it  coincides  with  a  new  moon,  a  solar  eclipse 
is  equally  certain,  there  being  other  necessary  conditions.  If 
the  playing  Maruts  or  Krldins,  as  they  are  called,  arrive  at  the 
goal  on  or  about  from  343  to  350  days,  and  if  the  number  of 
those  days  is  divisible  by  4  with  no  remainder,  then  it  is  a 
Krta-game  and  eclipse  will  happen  at  the  morning  ;  if  it  leaves 
a  remainder  of  3,  2,  or  1,  it  is  Treta,  Dvapara,  or  Kali;  and 
the  eclipse  will  happen  at  midday,  or  in  the  evening,  or  at 
midnight  respectively.  This  idea  is  borne  out  by  the  verse 
of  the  Aitareya  Brahmana :  it  says  that  Kali  is  lying  asleep; 
Dvapara  is  returning  home  ;  Treta  is  standing  erect ;  and  Krta 
is  just  moving.  The  method  of  calculation  of  the  Parva-yugas 
is  fully  explained  in  my  “Drapsa  ;  the  Vedic  Cycle  of  Eclipses”. 
The  race  of  the  forty-nine  with  seven  days,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  threetimes  (333  plus  10)  days  in  the  course  of 
1000  plus  30  days  is  the  source  of  the  Aksadyuta  or  dice-play 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Vedas.  The  word  “Aksa”  made 
by  the  combination  of  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Devanagari 
alphabet  signifies  49,  there  being  16  Svaras,  or  vowels,  25 
Sparsas,  and  8  Antastha  letters.  The  number  of  dice-pieces 
formed  of  Vibhitaka  nuts  taken  for  the  play  out  of  about  one 
thousand  such  pieces  is  forty-nine,  sometimes  fifty  also. 

In  the  Rajasuya  sacrifice  which  represents  a  lunar  eclipse 
the  seven  Ratnins  or  officers  of  the  king  represent  the  seven 
horses  or  seven  days  of  a  half-Parva.  The  forty-nine  or  fifty 
dice-pieces  stand  for  the  49  Maruts.  As  only  two  players  can 
play  at  dice  at  a  time,  21  sets  of  two  players  each  seem  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  seven  Ratnins.  Let  us  call  the  7  Ratnins 
a,  b ,  e,  d,  e,f,  and  g  respectively.  Now  a  with  six  other  letters 
can  form  only  six  sets  as,  ab,  ac,  ad,  ae,  af,  and  ag  ;  b  with  five 
other  letters  only  five  sets  as,  be,  bd,  be,  bf,  and  bg  ;  c  with  four 
others  four  sets  as,  cd,  ce,  cf,  and  eg  ;  d  with  three  others  only 
three  sets  as,  de,  df,  and  dg  ;  e  with  two  others  only  two  sets  as, 
ef,  and  eg ;  and/ with  the  remaining  one  only  one  set  as  fg. 
Thus  the  total  numher  of  playing  sets  of  two  each  comes  to  be 
twenty-one  only.  They  are  split  into  three  groups  of  seven 
sets  of  two  each  for  the  three  eclipse-periods  into  which  1000 
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days  are  equally  split.  First  seven  sets  play  successively  one 
set  after  another  with  the  forty-nine  or  fifty  dice-pieces  for 
Krta,  Treta,  Dvapara  or  Kali  Parvas  and  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  wins  the  stake  of  food-stuff  representing  the  moon  in  solar 
or  lunar  eclipse.  The  total  number  of  plays  of  the  first  seven 
sets  comes  to  7  x  49  or  7  *  50  equal  to  343  or  350.  Likewise 
with  the  second  and  third  groups  of  seven  pairs  of  players 
it  comes  to  343  or  350.  The  seven  pairs  here  represent,  I  repeat, 
the  seven  days  and  nights  of  half  of  a  Parva  of  14  days,  and 
49  or  50  half-Parvas  24^  or  25  full  Parvas  of  28  days  each  forming 
a  nodal  year  or  Agni’s  year  of  343  or  350  days.  When  the  sun 
is  at  this  point  or  day,  the  arrival  of  the  moon  at  or  exactly 
opposite  to,  this  point  causes  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse.  So  it  is  a 
dangerous  spot  and  the  journey  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the 
two  Kridins  or  sportive  children,  may  then  prove  fatal.  In  the 
Baudhayana  Srautasutra  2,  8  the  number  of  dice-pieces  is  said 
to  be  49  (EkannapancaSatah).  In  the  same  Sutra  12,  15, 

however,  the  seven  Ratnins  are  said  to  take  three-times  fifty 
dice-pieces  made  of  gold  (Tisrah  panca^atah  sauvarnaksan). 
In  A.  V.  19,  34,  2  and  Rg.  10,  34,  8  thrice  fifty  dice-pieces  are 
also  mentioned.  Following  Baudhayana  the  word  tripanca§a 
should  be  translated  as  “three-times  fifty”  and  not  as  fifty- 
three”,  as  Griffith  and  others  have  done. 

Division  of  the  year  into  groups  of  seven  days  seems  to 
have  been  in  vogue  in  the  Vedic  and  Sutra  periods.  Ihe 
Nidanasutra  of  the  Samavedins  which  is  older  than  the  astro¬ 
nomical  Siddhanta  works  of  the  first  or  second  century  A.  D. 
divides  the  intercalary  year  of  378  days  into  two  halves  of  189 
days  each  and  says  that  it  is  formed  of  “27  periods  of  seven  each” 
(saptavimSatimevaisha  saptahanetidakshina ;  tathodang  sapta- 
vimSatimiti). — See  my  “Drapsa”  p.  32. 

From  this  it  follows  that  Agni  in  the  Vedas  means  not 
merely  the  fire  generated  by  attrition,  but  also  the  eclipse-fire 
caused  by  the  attrition  of  the  east  and  west  points  personified 
as  two  trees.  Agni  regarded  as  an  eclipse-fire  is  described  as 
“Mrtyu”,  “Death”.  (Tait.  Ar.  6,  18).  Agni  or  eclipse-fire  is  also 
described  as  a  son  of  sun  and  moon,  the  parents.  The  three  Agnis 
or  eclipse-fires  appearing  in  the  three  Agni-years  of  343-350  days 
into  which  1030  or  1060  days  are  split  are  described  as  three 
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brothers  termed  as  Palita,  Sitippstha  Ghrta  ppstha  in  Rg.  1, 
164  and  A.  V.  9,  9  and  10.  As  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  Vedic 
theme  and  chronology  I  next  proceed  to  elucidate  the  first  19 
verses  of  that  grand  hymn. 


THE  VAMAStfKTA  ON  VEDIC  THEME  AND 
CHRONOLOGY 

The  Rgvedic  hymn  on  the  god  described  as  “Vama  and 
Palita”,  and  therefore  known  as  “Vamasukta”,  “a  hymn  on 
Vama”,  is  the  grandest  of  all  Vedic  hymns.  Dirghatamas  is  the 
name  of  the  sage  who  has  given  expression  to  this  most  lucid 
hymn,  hitherto  held  as  most  obscure.  It  consists  of  fifty-two 
verses  on  various  gods  and  in  a  number  of  metres.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  English  translation  of  each  of  the  verses  with  explana¬ 
tory  notes : — 

(1)  “Of  this  fair  and  grey-haired  (Palita)  Hotar,  the  middle 
of  the  three  brothers  is  a  good  eater  (Asna)  ;  the  third  is  he 
whose  back  is  (as  yellow  as)  Ghi.  I  have  beheld  the  lord  of  seven 
sons.” 

NOTES 

Regarding  the  middle  brother  Rg.  Ill,  2,  9  says  as  follows  ; 

“The  three  burners  of  undying  and  eternal  Agni  have  puri¬ 
fied  the  devout  worshipper  ;  one  of  them  is  installed  as  an  en- 
joyer  (Bhuja)  in  this  mortal  world  ;  the  other  two  have  occupied 
the  sister  worlds.”  Here  the  word  “Bhuj”  is  synonymous  with 
“A§na”  in  the  above  verse.  In  Rg.  Ill,  7,  1  and  3  he  is  called 
“Sitiprstha  and  Nilaprstha,”  one  whose  back  is  black.  Now 
it  is  clear  that  Nilaprstha  and  Ghrtaprstha  are  the  second 
and  third  brothers.  Evidently  the  first  brother  must  be  Palita 
white  or  grey-haired,  as  stated  in  the  verse.  In  A.  V.  XIII,  3, 
26  the  three  brothers  are  called  Krsna,  White,  and  Rohita, 
The  Tait.  Aranyaka  styles  them  as  “Patara,  Viklidha,  and  Pinga” 
appearing  as  three  forms  of  Varuna  in  1000  days.  As  already 
pointed  out  in  my  “Eclipse-cult  in  the  Vedas,  Bible,  and  Koran’’ 
and  also  in  my  article  on  “Rohita”,  the  three  brothers  of  Agni 
mentioned  in  the  verse  are  undoubtedly  three  solar  eclipses 
occurring  in  a  cycle  of  1000  days.  In  other  places  the  same 
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eclipses  are  called  father,  grand-father,  and  great-grand-father- 
The  seven  sons  are  the  seven  Ghrtapfs{ha  or  Pinga  eclipses 
occurring  in  seven  cycles  of  100C  days  each.  As  the  Pinga  eclipse 
is  of  greater  digits  than  the  other  two  prominance  is  given  only 
to  it  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  other  two.* 

(2)  They  yoke  the  seven  horses  to  the  one-wheeled  car  ;  a 
single  horse  draws  it  bearing  seven  names ;  the  three-axled 
wheel  is  undecaying  and  never  loosened,  and  in  it  all  these 
regions  of  the  universe  abide.” 

NOTES 

The  seven  horses  are  the  seven  Vayus  or  winds  :  The  Tait. 
Ar.  says  that  “VayvaSvah  ra6mipatayah”,  “the  luminaries  have 
the  winds  for  their  horses”.  As  Vayu  is  uniform,  the  poet  says 
that  a  single  horse  bearing  seven  names  draws  it.  The  reason 
for  making  the  horses  or  Vayus  seven  has  been  pointed  out  in 
my  essay  on  “Rohita”.  The  wheel,  Cakra,  is  1000  days.  Its 
three  naves  or  axles  are  its  three  divisions  made  up  of  33?  days 
plus  10  days  as  already  pointed  out  in  connection  with  Rohita. 
The  universes  or  all  the  worlds  are  the  three  regions,  earth,  air, 
and  sky. 

(3)  “The  seven  who  preside  over  this  seven-wheeled  car  are 
the  seven  horses  who  draw  it  ;  seven  sisters  sing  their  song  of 
praise  in  unison.  In  it  are  also  the  names  of  the  seven  cows 
treasured  up.” 

NOTES 

The  seven  Cakras  or  wheels  are  the  seven  cycles  of  1000 
days  each. 

There  being  one  horse  bearing  seven  names  to  each  cycle, 
the  number  of  horses  is  seven.  The  seven  sisters  are  the  same 
as  the  seven  sons,  as  will  presently  be  seen  in  verse  16. 

The  same  seven  sisters  are  described  as  seven  cows  or  seven 
times  three  or  twenty-one  cows  in  Rg.  IV.  1,  16  and  Sama.  V. 
11.  1,  17,  3  and  VI.  2,  2,7. 

(4)  “Who  has  seen  the  primeval  being  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  ?  Who  has  seen  how  the  boneless  one  sustains  the  bony 
creation  ?  Where  is  the  blood,  the  life  and  the  spirit  of  the 
earth  ?  Who  has  approached  the  knower  to  enquire  about  it  ?  ” 

*  These  seven  or  twenty-one  eclipses  are  only  on  one  node  and  on  the 
two  nodes  together  they  come  to  7  x  3  x  2  =  42.  See  the  “Drapsa”. 
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(5)  “Immature  in  understanding,  undiscerning  in  mind 
I  inquire  about  those  places  where  the  gods  are  established  : 
Why  have  the  sages  spread  their  seven  threads  over  the  yearling 
Calf  to  weave  their  web  ?  ” 

NOTES 

The  poet  asks  about  the  highest  god  under  whom  the  sun, 
moon  and  other  minor  gods  carry  on  their  work.  The  seven 
Tantus  or  threads  are  the  seven  sacrifices  set  up  in  correspon¬ 
dence  to  the  seven  Pinga  eclipses  of  the  seven  cycles.  The  calf 
in  the  verse  is  the  eclipse  before  him. 

(6)  “Ignorant,  I  inquire  of  the  sages  who  know  the  truth  ; 
not  as  one  knowing  do  I  inquire,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  know¬ 
ledge  :  What  is  that  one  alone,  who  has  upheld  these  six  spheres 
in  the  form  of  the  unborn  ?  ” 

NOTES 

The  One  is  the  highest  God.  The  six  spheres  are  the  six 
worlds  one  above  the  other,  the  seventh  being  the  God’s  own 
world. 

(7)  “Let  him  who  knows  it  declare  it  presently  :  the  well- 
established  station  of  this  fair  (white)  one  in  motion  (solar 
eclipse  of  grey  colour).  Straight  from  his  head  the  cows  (rays) 
draw  milk  (his  own  grey  colour)  ;  and  clad  in  his  robes  (of  grey 
colour)  they  get  the  water  (to  wash  oft  the  colour)  with  their 
feet.” 

NOTES 

The  cows  are  those  that  are  referred  to  in  verse  3  above. 

(8)  “The  mother  (the  sun)  served  the  father  (the  moon)  in 
Rta,  the  season  of  eclipses  ;  she  thought  of  this  union  before. 
As  a  shy  maiden  she  bore  the  embryo  (of  eclipse)  and  the 
worshippers  bowing  down  began  their  prayers. 

(9)  The  mother  (the  sun)  became  united  with  the  father 
(the  moon)  in  Daksina,  south  of  the  heaven  ;  the  embryo  of 
foetus  (eclipse)  appeared  in  the  cloudy  regions  ;  the  calf  (eclipse 
— Hotar)  lowed  after  the  mother  and  saw  the  omniform  cow  in 
three  Yojanas.” 

NOTES 

In  Rg.  X.  85  and  A.  V.  XIV.  1  and  2  describing  the  marriage 
of  Surya  with  the  moon  the  places  of  eclipses  are  said  to  have 
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been  at  the  Magha  constellation  and  the  Bhadrapada  constella¬ 
tion  which  is  the  fourteenth  from  the  former.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  place  of  Daksinayana  and  the  second  that  of  the  Uttara- 
yana.  The  three  Yojanas  are  three  Muhuratas  equal  to  2  hours 
and  24  minutes  after  sun-rise ;  for  in  Rg.  1.  123,  8  thirty 
Yojanas  are  said  to  intervene  between  any  two  dawns  in  their 
daily  progress. 

(10)  “The  one  sole  (eclipsed  sun),  having  three  mothers 
and  three  fathers  (three  suns  and  three  moons  of  the  previous 
cycle  of  1000  days)  stood  on  high  ;  none  ever  over-weary  him  : 
the  gods  on  the  summit  of  the  sky  take  counsel  respecting  him 
in  language  all-comprehending,  but  not  known  to  all.” 

(11)  “The  twelve-spoked  wheel  of  the  sun  in  eclipse-season 
(Rta)  revolves  round  the  heavens,  and  never  tends  to  decay  : 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  children  in  pairs,  Agni,  abide  in  it.” 

NOTES 

The  sons  referred  to  in  all  the  above  verses  are  eclipsed 
suns :  The  cycles  (Cakras)  are  seven,  originally  eight  (Asta 
cakra  navadvara) ;  each  cycle  of  1000  days  has  one  big  eclipse 
and  one  intercalary  month,  and  two  cycles  two  big  eclipses  and 
two  intercalary  months  termed  as  the  twin  sons  of  Aditi.  She 
is  said  to  have  borne  eight  sons,  called  Dhata,  Aryama,  Mitra, 
Varuna,  Amsa,  Bhaga,  Indra  and  Martanda,  of  whom  the  eighth 
was  still-born  and  therefore  cast  off.  Eight  sons  correspond 
to  eight  cycles  and  seven  to  seven  cycles  of  1000  days  each. 
Accordingly  a  pair  of  sons  correspond  to  two  cycles  of  two 
thousand  days.  It  is  undoubtedly  these  pairs  that  are  meant 
here.  According  to  the  Vedangajyautisa  a  cycle  of  five  years 
yields  a  pair  of  sons  or  intercalary  months.  Reduced  to  pairs, 
720  children  come  to  360  pairs  and  5  x  360  comes  to  1800  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  eclipses  and  intercalary 
months.  Counting  two  months  or  two  big  solar  eclipses  in 
2000  days,  we  can  get  360  pairs  in  720000  -days  which,  divided 
by  365  days,  will  have  1972  years  and  a  fraction  of  44/73  of 
a  year.  In  A,  V.  XIII.  1,  37  the  number  of  births  of  Rohita 
eclipse  is  stated  to  be  1007  (sahasram  janmani  sapta  cha).  Since 
there  is  a  Rohita  eclipse  in  every  cycle  of  1000  days,  1007 
Rohitas  will  yield  1000  x  1007  days  equal  to  2758  years  and 
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66/73  of  a  year,  I  do  not  see  how  this  conclusion  can  be 
disputed.  The  word  “Mithunas”  in  the  verse  does  not  mean 
a  pair  of  male  and  female  beings,  but  merely  a  set  of  two  sons. 
The  word  “Putrasah”  means  only  male  beings.  Interpretation 
of  “720”  as  360  days  and  360  nights  would  mean  360  males 
and  360  females.  The  word  “Putras”  does  not  support  this 
interpretation.  This  point  will  be  considered  again  in  the 
Notes  on  verse  15. 

(12)  “They  say  that  the  five-footed  father  having  twelve 
forms  has  a  remnant  or  relic,  when  he  is  in  the  further  hemis¬ 
phere  of  the  sky  ;  others  say  that  it  (part  of  the  remnant)  has 
been  inserted  in  and  along  with  the  six  spokes  (six  months) 
in  the  seven-wheeled  car  in  the  nether  part  of  the  sphere.” 

NOTES 

The  verse  refers  to  the  cycle  of  33  years.  Sapta-cakra 
means  the  cycle  of  7000  days  or  19  years  ;  the  five  Padas  are  the 
remaining  five  cycles  of  1000  days  each  covering  14  years  or 
13  years  and  five  months,  the  remaining  seven  months  having 
been  added  to  the  cycle  of  7000  days.  The  twelve  forms  of  the 
five-footed  father  are  the  twelve  intercalary  months  forming 
an  intercalary  year  in  the  cycle  of  5000  days.  The  cycle  of 
7000  days  is  the  nether  half  of  the  cycle  of  33  years,  and  the 
cycle  of  5000  days  is  the  upper  half  of  the  same  cycle.  If  the 
7  intercalary  months  of  the  cycle  of  7000  days  or  19  years  are 
inserted  in  that  cycle,  then  the  cycle  of  5000  days  in  the  upper 
half  will  have  only  five  intercalary  months,  which  is  merely  a 
remnant,  “Purisa,”  of  the  twelve  forms  or  twelve  months.  If 
it  is  not  inserted  there,  then  the  later  cycle  of  five  thousand 
days  will  have  twelve  forms,  or  twelve  months,  a  complete 
intercalary  year.  It  should  be  noted  how  this  interpretation 
of  this  verse  is  quite  unlaboured  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  subject-matter,  the  eclipse-cycle  of  19  years  with  7  inter¬ 
calary  months,  anticipating  the  remaining  14  years  with  five 
intercalary  months  to  form  a  complete  intercalary  year  of 
12  months. 

(13)  “All  beings  abide  in  this  five-spoked  revolving  wheel  ; 
the  heavily-loaded  axle  (Aksa)  is  never  heated;  its  sounding 
nave  (sanadaiva)  is  never  worn  away. 
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NOTES 

The  five-spoked  wheel  is  the  cycle  of  5000  days,  continued 
from  the  previous  verse.  Aksa  means  the  last  or  final  nodal 
year  of  the  three  nodal  years  of  333  plus  10  or  343  days  each 
into  which  the  final  cycle  of  1000  days  is  divided.  The  cycle 
of  33  years  is  no  eclipse-cycle  like  the  cycle  of  19  years,  where 
the  Aksas  are  heated  and  bring  out  the  eclipse-fire  or  Agni. 
In  the  last  cycle  of  1000  days  of  the  cycle  of  5000  days  there 
is  no  eclipse  and  therefore  Agni  does  not  perform  the  function 
of  a  Hotar,  caller,  warning  the  people  of  the  season  of  eclipse. 
The  Tait.  Aranyaka  says  that  one  Rtu,  eclipse-season,  runs 
following  another  Rtu,  crying  aloud  (nanada).  The  word 
“Hotar”  means  the  same  thing. 

(14)  “The  even-fellied,  undecaying  wheel,  repeatedly 
revolves  :  ten,  united  on  the  upper  surface,  bear  the  world, 
the  orb  of  the  sun  proceeds  invested  with  dust  and  (Rajas), 
in  it  are  all  beings  deposited.” 

NOTES 

The  ten  are  the  ten  days  added  to  each  of  the  three  parts 
of  1000  days.  The  first  three  verses  of  Rg.  1,  95  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  function  of  the  ten  in  bringing  out  Agni.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

“Two  periods,  of  different  complexions,  revolve  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  each  in  succession  severally  nourishes  a  son  ; 
in  one,  Hari  is  the  receiver  of  oblations,  in  the  other,  the 
brilliant  Agni  is  beheld.” 

“The  vigilant  and  youthful  Ten  beget,  through  the  wind 
(Vayu)  this  embryo  Agni,  inherent  (in  all  beings),  sharp-visaged, 
universally  renowned,  shining  among  men  ',  him  they  conduct 
(to  every  dwelling).” 

“They  contemplate  three  places  of  his  birth  ;  one  in  the 
earth,  one  in  the  heaven,  one  in  the  firmament ;  and,  dividing 
the  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  earthly  creatures,  he 
formed,  in  regular  succession,  the  eastern  quarter.” 

NOTES 

Here  two  periods  are  night  and  day  ;  Hari  is  the  moon  ; 
Agni  is  the  sun  ;  lunar  and;solar  eclipses  are  meant.  The  ten 
are  the  ten  days  added  to  each  of  the  three  parts  of  1000  days. 
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forming  343  days.  The  wind  is  the  wind-horse  (VayvaSva)  or 
seven  horses  of  the  sun’s  chariot  run  by  49  Marudganas,  as 
pointed  out  in  my  translation  and  notes  on  the  Vedic  hymn 
on  the  marriage  of  Surya  with  the  moon  (Rg.  X,  85  and  A.  V. 
XIV.  1  and  2)  and  also  the  hymn  on  Rohita  (A.  V.  Xlll.  1-4). 
The  three  places  are  the  three  divisions  of  the  cycle  of  1000 
days  ;  they  are  the  three  worlds. 

The  word  “Rajas”  in  the  verse  means  the  eclipse-shadow. 

(15)  “Of  those  that  are  born  together,  sages  have  called 
the  seventh  the  single-born  ;  for  six  are  twins,  and  are  moveable, 
and  born  of  the  gods  :  sacrifices  for  them  are  prescribed  befitting 
their  several  stations  ;  varied  in  their  form  they  shine  and 
move  for  the  stationary  (supreme  lord).” 

NOTES 

The  seven  are  the  first  seven  of  the  eight  sons  of  Aditi  ; 
they  are,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  seven  Pinga  eclipses  of 
the  seven  cycles  as  well  as  the  seven  presiding  deities 
of  the  seven  intercalary  months  of  the  seven  cycles.  There  are 
no  other  sons  that  can  be  thought  of  in  this  context.  The 
original  cycles  of  2|  years  were  eight  amounting  to  20  years. 
It  was  considered  in  time  defective  and  was  replaced  by  seven 
cycles  of  1000  days  each  with  three  eclipses,  Pinga  being  one 
of  them,  and  with  one  intercalary  month.  The  seven  sacrifices 
called  Agnistoma  and  the  like  are  laid  down  in  honour  of  these 
seven  eclipse-gods  and  gods  of  intercalary  months.  They  come 
and  go  under  the  behest  of  the  supreme  god.  Chambers  has 
made  an  authoritative  statement  in  his  “Hand-book  of 
Astronomy”  on  the  prevalence  of  the  cycles  of  1000  days, 
7000  days,  and  12000  days  in  the  days  of  Israelites. 

(16)  “  They  have  called  these  virtuous  females  males  ;  the 
sage  having  eyes  sees  this  and  no  blind  man  (like  us)  can  see 
it.  The  sage  sun  knows  this  and  he  who  can  discriminate  it  is 
the  father’s  father  or  grand-father.” 

NOTES 

It  is  the  solar  eclipses  that  are  under  consideration.  Since 
the  sun  is  regarded  as  female  (Surya),  the  solar  eclipses  must 
necessarily  be  females.  The  poet  considers  it  improper  to  call 
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them  male  sons,  and  terms  them  blind  who  call  them  males. 
In  support  of  his  own  view  he  cites  the  father  and  grand-father 
( the  first  and  middle  brothers  of  Agni )  as  witnesses. 

(17)  “  The  cow,  holding  her  last  calf  with  her  fore-feet 
and  the  first  calf  with  her  hind-feet  rose  up  :  Of  what  kind  is 
she  ?  which  way  has  she  gone  half?  Where  does  she  bear  the 
young  ?  Surely  it  is  not  amidst  the  usual  herd.” 

NOTES 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  “  Eclipse-cult  in  the  Vedas, 
Bible  and  Koran  ”,  the  order  of  the  three  eclipses  in  the  cycle 
of  1000  days  is  not  uniform.  Very  often  the  order  changes, 
the  Pinga  appearing  as  the  first  or  the  second.  It  is  this  change 
af  order  of  the  eclipses  which  the  :poet  has  in  his  mind  when 
he  says  that  the  cow  arose  holding  the  last  calf  with  her  fore¬ 
feet  and  the  first  calf  with  her  hind-feet.  He  doubts  whether 
there  is  any  change  in  the  herd  of  calves,  that  is,  the  band 
of  sons. 

(18)  “  Who  can  understand  that  it  is  the  father  of  the  calf 
( the  son  )  that  is  held  by  the  fore-feet  and  that  the  latter  held 
by  the  hind-feet  is  the  son  ?  Let  him  declare  that  he  says  it 
like  a  sage.  How  has  he  come  to  have  such  a  mind,  (view)  ?  ” 

(19)  “  They  say  that  those  that  come  later  are  earlier  and 
that  those  who  are  earlier  are  later.  It  is  you,  O  Indra  and 
Soma,  who  caused  it,:  as  you  bear  them  along  the  world  like 
(oxen  )  yoked  to  a  wain.” 

NOTES 

The  same  query  that  is  put  in  verse  17  is  continued  in  these 
verses  also.  The  poet  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
appearance  of  the  father  later  than  the  son.  This  change  is 
due  to  the  difference  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  nearness  of  the 
sun  to  the  node  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  cycle  of  1000  days. 
If  the  sun  is  at  the  node  in  the  first  division,  the  eclipse  will 
be  of  the  Rohita-type  ;  if  he  is  a  little  farther,  it  will  be  either 
Krsna  or  Arjuna.  Lacking  in  this  information,  the  poet  finds 
it  difficult  to  explain.  The  description  of  Indra  and  Soma  as  the 
cause  of  this  disorder  is  very  significant. 
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In  the  hymn  on  the  marriage  of  Surya  with  the  moon  (Rg. 
X.  85)  and  (A.  V.  XIV.  1  and  2)  the  Maghas  and  the  Phalgunis 
are  clearly  stated  to  be  the  house  of  the  sun,  Surya’s  father. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  fourteenth  constellation  from  the 
Phalgunis  is  the  house  of  the  moon,  the  bridegroom,  where  he 
appears  full.  This  is  clearly  mentioned  in  the  hymn  on  Rohita 
(A.  V.  XIII.  1 , 6).  Here  Paramesthin  is  stated  to  have  held  a 
cord  extended  from  earth  to  heaven  and  that  at  one  end  of  the 
cord  Aja  Ekapada  (the  Uttarabhadrapada  constellation)  had  its 
repose.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  Bhadrapadas  formed  the 
locality  of  heaven  and  that  the  Phalgunis  formed  the  earth.  The 
reason  for  calling  them  so  is  not  far  to  seek  :  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  Phalgunis,  he  appeared  very  near  the  earth  and  when  on  the 
Bhadrapadas  he  appeared  to  be  very  far.  They  must,  therefore, 
be  the  places  of  Daksinayana,  summer-solstice,  and  Uttarayana, 
winter-solstice,  respectively.  In  the  Vama-sukta  (Rig.  1.  164) 
the  union  of  the  father  and  the  mother  is  clearly  stated  to  take 
place  in  the  Daksina  productive  of  the  embryo  of  the  moon’s 
rebirth  and  marriage.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  these 
localities  of  earth  and  heaven  are  called  the  houses  of  Surya’s 
father  and  husband  and  how  reference  to  solar  and  lunar  eclipses 
in  those  places  are  made  in  the  Vedas.  From  this  it  follows 
that  Prof.  Jacobi’s  suggestion  that  the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the 
Maghas  and  the  Phalgunis  marked  the  arrival  of  the  rainy  season 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Vedic  year  during  the  Vedic 
period  is  not  at  all  an  imaginary  conjecture. 

Now  what  is  most  important  and  interesting  for  the  Vedic 
chronology  is  the  Vedic  statement  that  the  gods  ran  a  race 
agreeing  among  themselves  that  he  who  reaches  the  goal  first 
should  wed  Surya  the  sun’s  daughter.  The  goal  of  course  was 
the  region  of  Aja  Ekapada  which  is  very  near  the  place  of  the 
ASvins,  the  modern  signs  of  Pisis  and  Aries.  Regarding  the  race 
this  is  what  Griffith  says  in  the  Notes  on  his  translation  of  A.  V. 
XX.  143,  quoting  Wilson  : — 

“This  is  taken  from  Rg.  IV.  44,  1-7 ;  57,  3  ;  Valakhilyas 
9.  3  (VIII.  57,  3). 

We  invocate  this  day  your  car,  far  spreading,  O  ASvins, 
even  the  gathering  of  the  sun-light, — 
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Car  praised  in  hymns,  most  ample,  rich  in  treasure,  filled 
with  seats,  the  car  that  beareth  Surya.” 

NOTES 

“The  gathering  of  the  sunlight”  :  Prof.  Wilson  translates 
after  Sayana,  “the  associator  of  the  solar  ray”  and  observes, 
“Sangatim  goh,”  is  only  explained,  ‘  goh  sangamayitaram’,  the 
bringer  into  union  of  ‘go’.  What  the  latter  is  intended  for  is 
not  explained  and  the  translation  is  purely  conjectural,  founded 
upon  the  connection  of  the  ASvins  with  light  or  the  sun.  Prof. 
Grassmann  translates  “der  zur  milch  eilt”,  “which  hasten  to  the 
milk”.  “Surya,  the  daughter  of  the  sun,  that  is,  the  sun-light 
which  the  ASvins  introduce.  Surya,  it  is  related,  was  desirous 
of  giving  his  daughter  Surya  to  Soma,  the  moon  ;  but  all  the  gods 
desired  her  as  a  wife.  They  agreed  that  he  who  should  first 
reach  the  sun,  as  a  goal,  should  wed  the  damsel.  The  ASvins 
were  victorious  ;  and  Surya,  well  pleased  by  their  success, 
rushed  immediately  into  their  chariot.” — Wilson.  See  R.  V.  1, 
116,  17  ;  119,  5  ;  167,  3. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Vedic  poets  regarded  the  sun, 
moon,  other  planets  known  or  unknown,  the  constellations,  and 
the  stars  as  gods.  The  race  of  gods  must  necessarily  mean  the 
movement  of  moving  luminaries.  The  arrival  of  the  A§vins  first 
and  of  the  rest  behind  implies  that  the  sign  of  the  Aries  with 
ASvins  appeared  first  in  the  east  and  the  rest  fell  behind  in  the 
sign  of  Pisis  before  sun-rise  or  just  at  the  moment  of  the  rise  of 
the  sun  in  the  east.  According  to  the  Hindu  astronomical 
Siddhantas  confirmed  by  Burgess  and  Whitney  (Introduction 
to  the  translation  of  Suryasiddhanta  by  Burgess  and  Whitney), 
all  the  planets  were  in  the  house  of  Pisis  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Kaliyuga.  It  follows  therefore  from  the  Vedic  statement 
that  all  the  gods  fell  behind  the  ASvins  in  their  race  necessarily 
meaning  that  all  the  planets  were  in  the  Pisis,  that  this  statement 
appearing  both  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Siddhantas  is  a  traditional 
statement  and  that  it  is  based  on  actual  observation  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Era  which  they  called  Kaliyuga.  Thus 
the  beginning  of  Kali  Era  is  too  scientifically  fixed  and  started 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  and  dispute. 
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Now  according  to  the  hymn  on  the  marriage  of  Surya  with 
the  moon,  the-,  first  day  of  the  Kali  Era  began  with  a  solar 
eclipse.  This  is  also  a  fact  and  it  can  be  verified  as  follows  : — 
All  that  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  find  out  the  eclipse-season 
and  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  node  on  the  newmoon  day 
in  the  season.  This  is  easily  done  by  making  use  of  the  Tables 
framed  by  C.  Chikkana  Siddhanti  of  Mysore.  The  given  number 
of  B.  C.  or  A.  D.  years  is  divided  by  20  to  arrive  at  the  number 
of  cycles  of  20  years  each.  In  the  following  Table  the  number 
of  remaining  days  is  given  for  cycles  of  20  years  and  for  single 
years  from  1  to  9  in  decimals.  If  the  cycles  are  10,  100  or 
1000  and  so  on,  the  decimal-point  is  shifted  to  the  right  by  one 
figure  for  10,  two  figures  for  100,  and  so  on.  The  same  is  the 
case  for  single  years  also.  The  Table  (I)  is  as  follows  : — 


No.  of 

Remaining 

No.  of 

Remaining 

single  years 

days 

20  years’  cycle 

days 

1 

18*6310 

1 

26*0010 

2 

37*2620 

2 

52*0020 

3 

55*8930 

3 

78*0030 

4 

74*5240 

4 

104*0040 

5 

93*1650 

5 

130*0050 

6 

111*7660 

6 

156*0060 

7 

130*4170 

7 

182*0070 

8 

149*0480 

8 

208*0080 

9 

167*6790 

9 

234*0090 

The  Ksepaka  quantity  for  both  single  years  and  cycles  of 
20  years  is  10*2445  for  A.  D.  0  year  or  B.  C.  1. 

Rule  1. — Add  the  remaining  days  of  any  B.  C.  year  to  the 
Ksepaka  and  deduct  the  same  from  the  Ksepaka  in 
A.  D.  years. 

Rule  2.— One  revolution  of  combined  movement  of  sun  and  node 
(  Ravi-Rahu-antara  )  is  346*6190  days. 

Table  2  showing  the  daily  and  yearly  motion  of  Tithi : — 


No.  of  days 

Tithi 

No.  of  years 

Tithi 

1 

1*01589577 

1 

11*05593 

2 

2*03179154 

2 

22*11186 

3 

3*04768731 

3 

33*16779 
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4 

4*06358308 

4 

44*22372 

5 

5*07947885 

5 

55*27965 

6 

6*09537462 

6 

66*33558 

7 

7*11127039 

7 

77*39151 

8 

8-127166193 

8 

88*44744 

9 

9*14366193 

9 

99*50337 

Ksepaka  for  Tithis  for  A.  D.  0 

year  or  B.  C.  1  is  5*7013. 

Rule  3. — In  Leap-years  deduct  one 

day’s  velocity  from  the  total 

and  in 

odd  years  deduct  ith,  fth  of  a  day’s  velocity 

in  1,  2  and  3  years  respectively. 

Rule  4. — Deduct  the  total  Tithis 

from  the 

Ksepaka  in  B.  C. 

years 

and  add  the  same 

:  to  the 

Ksepaka  in  A.  D. 

years. 

The  same  Rules  (3  and  4) 

apply  to  the  next 

Table  also. 

Table  3  showing  the  daily  : 

and  yearly  motion  of  Ravi- 

Rahu-Antara 

- 

No.  of  days 

Comb.  Mov.  of 

No.  of  years  Com.  Mov. 

Sun  and  node 

1 

1*0386026 

1 

19*34951 

2 

2*0772052 

2 

38*69902 

3 

3*1158078 

3 

58*04858 

4 

4*1544104 

4 

77-39804 

5 

5*1930130 

5 

96*74755 

6 

6*2316156 

6 

116*09706 

7 

7-2702192 

7 

135*44657 

8 

8*3088208 

8 

154*79608 

9 

9*3474238 

9 

174*14559 

The  Ksepaka  for  B.  C.  1  or  A.  D.  0  year  i6  349*3598562. 
Rules  3  and  4  apply  also  here. 

The  first  year  ef  the  Kali  Era  is  3102.  Dividing  it  by  20 
we  get  155  cycles  of  20  years  each  and  two  extra  years.  Now 
let  us  find  the  eclipse-season  in  B.  C.  3102nd  year. 

For  100  cycles  of  20  years  each,  the  remaining  days 


forming  the  eclipse-season  are  ...  2600*10 

for  50  cycles  ...  ...  1300*05 

for  5  cycles  ...  ...  130-01 

for  2  years  ...  ...  37*26 


Total  days 


4067*42 
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Dividing  this  by  346-62  we  get  11  revolutions  and  254*60 
as  remaining  days.  Adding  the  Ksepaka  to  it,  we  get  254*60  + 
10*24  =  264-84,  that  is,  265th  day  as  the  last  day  of  the 
season.  Sometimes  the  eclipse-day  may  be  about  from  3  to  6 
days  earlier  or  later  than  the  last  of  the  remaining  days 
thus  obtained. 

Now  to  find  the  Tithi  on  the  265th  day  of  B.  C.  3102nd  year* 
Now  by  Table  2  Tithi  for  3000  years  ...  33167*79 

for  100  years  ...  1105*59 

for  2  years  ...  22*11 


Total  number  of  Tithis  are  ...  34295*49 

Casting  Tithi  months  by  dividing  it  by  30,  we  get  1143 
months  and  5-49  Tithis  as  remaining.  Deducting  for  two  years. 
•50  Tithis  per  Rule  3,  we  get  4-99  as  rem.  Tithis.  Subtracting 
this  from  the  Ksepaka  5*7013,  we  get  0-7113.  Now  adding 
for  265  days,  we  get  : — 

0-7113 

for  200  days  ...  ...  203-1791 

for  60  days  ...  ...  60-9537 

for  5  days  ...  ...  5-0794 


Total  ...  ...  269*9235 

Casting  out  8  rounds  of  30  Tithis  each  we  get  29-9235. 
That  is,  the  265th  day  is  a  newmoon  day. 

Now  to  find  the  Ravi-Antara  on  the  day  : — 

R.  R.  A.  for  3000  years  by  Table  3...  58048-58 
for  100  years  ...  ...  1934*95 

for  2  years  ...  ...  38-69 


Total  ...  ...  60022*22 

Casting  out  from  this  revolutions  of  360  degrees  we  get 
166  revols.  and  262*22  as  remainder.  Deducting  this  from  the 
Ksepaka  349*359  we  get  87*193  as  remainder.  Now  for  265 
days  R.  R.  A.  is  as  follows  :■ — • 

87*139 

for  200  days  ...  ...  207*720 

for  60  days  ...  ...  62-316 

for  5  days  ...  ...  5*193 


Total 


362*368 
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Casting  out  360  degrees  we  get  2°-368  degrees  for  R.  R.  A. 
on  the  day.  This  indicates  a  total  solar  eclipse. 

We  are  told  in  the  hymn  on  the  marriage  of  Surya  that 
though  she  was  released  from  the  noose  of  Varuna  in  her  father’s 
house,  she  may  get  into  the  same  noose  in  her  husband’s  house* 
that  is,  the  Bhadrapadas.  Accordingly  there  was  a  lunar  eclipse 
in  the  Bhadrapadas  in  Pisis  in  B.  C.  3101.  The  next  eclipse 
season  from  265th  day  of  B.  C.  3102  will  be  about  346  days 
after.  It  may  be  about  3  days  earlier.  Now  265  plus  339  equals 
604  days.  Deducting  from  this  a  year  of  365  days  we  get 
239  days  remaining  for  the  eclipse  season  in  B.  C.  3101.  Now 
to  find  Tithi  on  239th  day  in  B.  C.  3101. — 

Tithis  for  3000  years  by  the  Table  •••  33167-79 

„  100  years  ...  ...  1105-59 

,  1  year  ...  ...  11-05 

Total  number  of  Tithis  ...  34284-43 

Casting  out  1142  rounds  of  30  Tithis  each  from  this,  we 
get  24-43  for  remainder.  Subtracting  this  from  Ksepaka 
35-7013  we  get  11-2713.  Adding  to  this  Tithis  for  239  days 
we  get : — 

11-2713 

For  200  days  ...  ...  203-1791 

30  days  ...  ...  30-4768 

9  days  ...  ...  9-1436 

Total  ...  ...  254-0708 

Casting  out  8  rounds  of  30  Tithis  from  this  we  get  14-0708 
as  the  Tithi  on  239th  day  of  B.  C.  3101.  That  is  fullmoon  day. 
Now  to  find  R.  R.  A.  on  the  239th  day  in  B.  C.  3101. — 

R.  R.  A.  for  3000  years  ...  5808-58 

,,  100  years  ...  1934*95 

1  year...  ...  19-34 

Total  ...  ...  60000-87 

Now  casting  out  166  revolutions  of  360  degrees  from  this 
we  get  240-87  as  remainder.  Deducting  this  from  the  Ksepaka 
349-359,  we  get  349-359  -  240-87  =  108-489 
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Adding  for  239  days  we  get  as  : — 


For  200  days 

108-489 

207-720 

For  30  days 

... 

... 

31-158 

For  9  days 

... 

... 

9-347 

Total  of  R.  R.  A. 

... 

356-714 

This  indicates  nearly  a  total  lunar  eclipse  on  239th  day 
of  B.  C.  3101. 

From  this  scientific  calculation  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  Kali  Era  began  in  3102  B.  C.  and  that  on  the  new  year’s 
day  in  the  Daksinayana  in  the  Phalgunis  there  was  a  total 
solar  eclipse  and  that  a  total  lunar  eclipse  in  the  Uttarayana 
in  the  Bhadrapadas  there  was  in  B.  C.  3101.  Now  the  Daksina¬ 
yana  has  receded  from  the  Phalgunis  to  Ardra  by  about  5i 
constellations  in  the  course  of  about  5041  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Era.  This  settles  once  for  all  the  long¬ 
standing  dispute  and  doubt  about  Vedic  chronology. 

Verses  of  A.  V.  XIII.  1,  2,  3  and  4  referreed  to  in  the  Article 
on  “Rohita”. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  3. — Ye  Maruts,  strong  and  mighty)  sons  of 
prsni,  with  Indra  for  ally  crush  down  our  foemen. 

Let  Rohita,  ye  bounteous  givers,  hear  you,  Thrice-seven 
Maruts1  who  delight  in  sweetness. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  6. — Rohita  gave  the  earth  and  Heaven  Their 
being. 

There  paramesthin  held  the  cord  extended. 

Thereon  reposeth  Aja  Ekapada1.  He  with  his  might  hath, 
established  Earth  and  Heaven. 

A.  V.  XIII  1,  12. — Thousand-horned  bull,  may  Jatavedas, 
worshipped  with  butter,  balmed  with  Soma,  rich  in  heroes, 
Be  sought,  never  quit  me  :  May  I  never  forsake  thee.  Give  me 
abundant  men  and  herds  of  cattle. 

1.  Thrice-seven  Maruts  are  thrice-seven  wind-horses  (Vayvasvah). 
The  seven  Marudganas  of  seven  each  are  49  Maruts;  they  are  different 
from  the  Vayus,  though  of  the  same  type. 

2.  Cord  extending  from  Aja  Ekapada  (Purvabhadrapada  and  .Uttara- 
bhadrapada)  in  Heaven  to  Maghas  on  earth  (180“). 
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A.  V.  XIII.  1,  15. — The  cry  of  Vasat1  with  the  voice  up¬ 
lifted,  and  Rohita  with  seed  on  thee  hath  mounted. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  24. — Surya’s  bay  steeds  refulgent  and 
immortal  draw  the  light-rolling  chariot  on  for  ever. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  27. — Prepare  the  Milky  one  who  teams  with 
fatness  :  She  is  the  God’s  never  reluctant  milch-cow. 

Indra,  drink  Soma  :  Ours  be  peace  and  safety  :  let  Agni 
lead  the  laud,  and  chase  our  foemen. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  32. — Ascending  up  on  high,  O  God,  O  Surya, 
drive  my  foes  away. 

Yea,  beat  them  backward  with  the  stone  :  to  deepest  dark¬ 
ness  let  them  go. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  37. — Rohita,  Conqueror  of  Cows  and  riches 
and  gathered  spoils,  is  heaven’s  and  earth’s  upholder. 

Over  earth’s  greatness  would  I  tell  my  Kinship  with  thee 
who  past  a  thousand  births  and  seven. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  40. — Men  Kindle  Common  Agni  :  him  only 
the  higher  says  know. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  56. — If  thou  should  kick  a  cow,  or  by  indecent 
act  offend  the  sun, 

Thy  root  I  sever  :  never  more  mayst  thou  cast  shadow  on 
the  ground. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  57. — Thou  who,  between  the  fire  and  me, 
passest  across  the  line  of  shadow, 

Thy  root  I  sever  :  never  more  mayst  thou  cast  shadow  on 
the  ground. 

A.  V-  XIII.  1,  58.— Who  ever  he  be  who,  Surya,  God,  comes 
between  thee  and  me  to-day. 

On  him  we  wipe  away  ill-dream,  and  troubles,  and  impurity. 

A.  V.  XIII.  1,  59. — Let  us  not,  Indra,  leave  the  path,  the 
Somapresser’s  sacrifice. 

Let  not  malignities  dwell  with  us. 

A.  V.  XIII.  2,  4. — Victorious,  inspired,  and  brightly  shining, 
whom  seven  strong  tawny-coloured  courses  carry, 

Whom  Atri  lifted  from  the  flood  to  heaven,  thus  men  behold 
thee  as  thy  course  thou  runnest. 

1.  The  priest®’  Vasat-cry  helps  Rohita  like  Vajra  weapon  to  drive 
eclipse-demons. 


Rohita:  A  Sure  Test  of  the  Vedic  Eclipse-cycle 
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A.  V.  XIII.  2,  8. — Surya  hath  harnessed  to  his  car  to  draw 
him  seven  stately  bay  steeds  gay  with  golden  housings. 

The  bright  one  started  from  the  distant  region  :  dispelling 
gloom  the  god  hath  climbed  the  heavens. 

A.  V.  XIII.  2,  12. — Atri  established  thee  in  heaven,  O  Surya, 
to  create  the  month. 

So  on  thou  goest,  firmly  held,  heating,  beholding  all  that  is. 

A.  V.  XIII.  2,  38.— This  gold-hued  Hansa’s  wings,  souring 
to  heaven  spread  over  a  thousand  days’  continued  journey. 

A.  V.  XIII.  3,  8. — He  who  metes  out  thirteenth  month,  con¬ 
structed  with  days  and  nights,  containing  thirty  members. 

The  god  is  wroth  offended  by  the  sinner  etc. 

A.  V.  XIII.  3,  13. — At  evening  he  is  Varuna  and  Agni, 
ascending  in  the  morning  he  is  Mitra. 

A.  V.  XIII.  3,  14. — This  gold-hued  Hansa’s  wings  soaring  to 
heaven  spread  over  thousand  days*'  continued  journey. 

A.  V.  XIII.  3,  15. — This  is  the  god  who  dwells  within  the 
waters,  the  thousand-rooted  many-powered  Atri. 

A.  V.  XIII.  3,  16. — Whose  limbs  uplifted  fire  and  heat  the 
heavens  hither  he  shines  with  beams  of  golden  colour  (suvarna 
patara).1 

A.  V.  XIII.  3,  18. — The  seven  make  the  one-wheeled  chariot 
ready  bearing  seven  names  the  single  courses  draws  it. 

A.  V.  XIII.  3,  19. — The  wheel  three-naved  is  sound  and 
undecaying. 

Eight  times  attached  the  potent  courser  draws  it.2 

A.  V.  XIII.  3,  21. — Three  are  the  settings,  three  the  upward 
risings,  three  are  the  spaces,  yea,  and  three  the  heavens. 

We  know  thy  triple  place  of  birth,  O  Agni,  we  know  the 
deities’  triple  generations. 

A.  V.  XIII.  3,  26. — Born  is  the  darksome  mother’s  son,  the 
whitely  shining  calf  of  Night. 


1.  This  means  that  when  he  is  patara-eclipse,  his  heat  and  light  are 
upward. 

2.  The  eight  yokings  may  correspond  to  the  early  counting  of  Asta- 
cakra,  eight  cycles. 
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He,  Rohita,  ascendeth  up  to  heaven,  hath  mounted  to  the 
heights.1 2 

A.  V.  XIII.  4,  6. — Calves,*  joined,  stand  close  beside  him, 
ten  in  number,  with  one  single  head. 

A.  V.  XIIL  4,  8. — His  are  these  banded  Maruts3 :  they  move 
gathered  close  like  porter’s  thongs. 

A.  V.  XIII.  4,  25. — He  is  the  monster,  he  is  the  fiend. 


1.  Krsna,  white  and  red  eclipses  are  meant. 

2.  Calves  are  days. 

3.  Banded  Maruts  are  49  Maruts. 


1 1 .  The  Asvins 


The  Vedic  gods  are  divided  into  three  classes: — celestial,  atmospheric  and 
terrestrial.  The  Alvins  are  regarded  as  being  celestial.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  possible  to  identify  them  with  any  known  celestial  bodies.  Prof.  Weber 
took  them  to  be  two  stars,  the  twin  constellation  of  Gemini.  Prof.  Bollensen 
identified  them  with  the  morning  star.  Prof.  Geldner  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Alvins  represented  no  natural  phenomenon,  but  that  they  might  be  some 
succouring  saints. 

In  his  Nirukta  (XII.  5  ;  6;  7;  8)  Y&ska  mentions  four  different  meanings 
according  to  four  different  schools.  According  to  some  they  are  Dy&vaprithivi 
(heaven  and  earth).  According  to  others  they  are  Ahoratrau,  day  and  night. 
A  few  take  them  to  be  Surya-Chandramasau,  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The 
Aitihasikas  or  story-tellers  say  that  they  are  two  meritorious  kings  of  old. 

Prof.  Roth  took  Y&ska  to  mean  by  Asvins  Indra  and  the  Sun.  Gold- 
stucker  was  of  opinion  that  by  Asvins  Yaska  meant  the  transition  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light,  light  and  darkness  being  inseparable  and  dual  in  their  nature. 
Prof.  Macdonnell  is  of  opinion  that  “  the  twilight  and  the  morning  star  theory 
seems  the  most  probable”.  In  his  Ancient  India  (p.  55)  Oldenberg  went  so 
far  as  to  identify  the  Alvins  with  two  Greek  mythological  horsemen  called 
Dioskuroi. 

Such  are  the  differences  of  opinion  held  regarding  the  identification  of 
the  Asvins  with  what  they  are  meant  to  connote  by  the  Vedic  poets.  When 
even  recent  developments  in  thought,  such  as  comparative  mythology, 
philology,  ethnology  and  contemporary  history,  have  been  of  no  service  in 
arriving  at  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Alvins,  a  trial  to  understand  them 
with  indigenous  aids  of  interpretations  will  not  be  in  vain.  Such  local  aids 
are  the  Itih&sa  and  the  Purinas.  Attempt  to  interpret  the  Vedas  without  the 
aid  of  the  Maliabharata,  which  is  regarded  as  an  Itihasa,  and  the  Purinas  is 
considered  as  a  sacrilege.  This  idea  is  stated  in  the  following  proverbial 
verse  : — 

Itihasapur&n&bhyam  Vedirthamupa  brimhayet  | 
bibhetyalpa  srut&dved&h  miimayam  pratarishyati  || 

“  One  should  interpret  the  Vedas  in  the  light  of  the  Itihisa  and  the  Pur4nas. 
The  Vedas  fear  that  a  man  of  little  learning  may  misrepresent  them.” 

As  hinted  in  the  first  half  of  the  above  verse,  the  Maliabharata  furnishes 
some  clue  to  identify  the  Alvins.  When  Upamanyu  lost  his  eyes  in 
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consequence  of  his  eating  Arka-leaves,  Dhaumya,  his  teacher,  told  him  to 
praise  the  Asvins  with  a  view  to  recover  his  eyes.  The  verses  which 
Upamanyu  sang  in  praise  of  the  Asvins  are  contained  in  the  Adiparva  of  the 
Mahabhdrata.  As  these  verses  are  classed  among  dushkara  or  difficult  verses 
of  the  Mahabhdrata,  Vimalabodhacharya,  one  of  the  commentators  on  the 
dushkara  verses  has  commented  upon  them.  As  these  verses  together  with 
Vimalabodha’s  commentary  upon  them  help  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the 
Asvins,  they  are  quoted  here  together  with  the  commentary  in  full : — 

Upamanyuh  guruni  sarvatah  pratishiddhah  arkapatrini  bhakshayitvi 
andhibhfttah  kupe  patitah  guruna  abhihitah  ‘Asvinau  stuhi ;  tvam  chakshush- 
mantam  devabhishajau  kartarau  ’  iti  I  atra  asvisabdena  chandridityau 
uchyete  :  asv&h  rathavodhirah  anayoh  santi  iti,  yadvi  asv&h  rasma)’ah  san- 
tyanayoh  iti,  devabhishajau  iti  j  devau  cha  bhishajau  cha,  divyakridayuktau  | 
yadva  divi  4ki.se  viharatah  iti  devau  |  bhishajau  iti,  iridhyaminau  sarvaroga- 
prafemanahetu. 

Evamuktah  Upamanyuh  asvinau  astaushit  |  Rigbhirvagbhiriti  Rigarthya- 
bhih  vigbhih  |  Eteshim  ekida&islokinim  artho  vibharadityanuvike  drisyate  | 
anena  cha  lingena  asvinau  chandridityau  uchyete  |j 

Prapurvagau  purvajau  chitrabhanu 
giri  vim  samsimi  tapanivanantau 
divyau  suparnau  virajau  viminau 

adhikshipantau  bhuvanini  visvi  ||  (1) 

Prasabdah  samsatini  samb&dhyate,  vyavahitascheti  sitrena  prasamsimi 
staumi  pirvajau,  jagati  karmanyapravritte  prathamam  tajaffi  pravritteh  |  udite 
hi  bhagavati  vivasvati  jagatah  sninidikarmasu  pravritteh  |  somodaj’echa  yogi- 
nim  dhyinidishu  pravrittidarsanit  |  lok4.ni.rn  cha  kvachitsamaye  vratirthadi- 
nidau  pravritteh  |  purvajau  visvaprabodhit,  purvajatau  |  uktam  cha — '  tatah 
sflryo  jiyate  pritarudayan.’  Somo’pi  ‘  navo  navo  bhavati  jij?ami.nah  ’  iti 
chitrabhanu  chitrah  sukli.runaday.ah  ritukramena  bhinavo  yayostau  || 

Vasante  kapilah  suryah  grishme  kanchana  sahhibhah  ityidi. 

Ata  eva  somo’pi  karyavasit  •  chitrabhanuah  aditya  bhinava  eva  some 
pratiphaliti  drisyante  iti  bhavah  |  tapanau  taptirau,  tapascha  lokopakirah  | 
uktam  cha  | 

‘  Trayastapanti  prithivimannapih  sitoshnavarshairaushadhih  palayantah  ’ 
iti  |  anantau  anantopakirakau  divyaudivibhavau  suparnau  subhrijaviti  |  supak- 

shau  vi.  pakshaviva  pakshau  dakshinodtchyau  disau . virajau  vigaturajo- 

gunau  |  salopah  chhdndasah  |  viminauvigatam  pariminam  yayostau  |  vi^vasya 
praminabhfttau  visvini  bhuvanini  adhikshipantau  prerayantau  |  tilopah 
chhindasah  || 
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Hiranmayau  Aakuni  samparayau 
nasatya  dasrau  sunasau  vaijayantau 
6uklam  vayantau  tarasa  suvemau 

adhivyayantavasitam  vivasvatah  ||  (2) 

Anena  kAlatantaratvena  stuyete  |  6uklam  sitam  asitam  vA  ahorAtrarGpam 
tantram  vayantau  prapayantau  hiranmayau  hiranmayafathasthau  sobhanau  vA  I 
sakunl  samarthau  lokopakArAya  sakunivannabhascharau  sAmpar&yau  Ar&dhanat 
sadyah  phaladau  nAsatyadasrau  asatyau  na  bhavatah  satyAveva  satyopapavanau 
ityarthah  |  athavA  prAninAm  vA  nAsaputAbhyam  vahantau  |  dasrau  darSaniyau 
sobhanau  varnavikArAt  sunAsau  sobhana  nasikau  |  Apritarastam  upakAra- 
siddheh  I  vaijayantau  vijayamAnau  vivasvatah  devan  manushyan  tarasA  balenal 
suvemau  susAdhanau  adhivyayantau  sarvato  bhAvena  visvam  rasmibhih  vyApa- 
yantau  |  vivas vachhabdo  manushyavAchakah  nighantu  siddhah  j  tau  praiam- 
sAmi  ityanvayah  || 

GrastAm  suparnasya  balena  vartikAm 
amunchatam  aAvinau  saubhagAya 
tau  vatsavrittAvanamantamaya  yau 

susantamaga  aruna  udAvahau  ||  (3) 

AsyArthah: — YAvasvinau  suparnasya  sobhanavarnasya  pAnasya  balena 
vartikAm  grastAm  gilitam  ayojanairasuraiah  tamobhirvA  amunchatam  balena 
tejasA,  saubhagaya  andhasya  saubhagAya  siddhyartham  |  prAtah  kale  chandrA- 
dityayoh  vartma  grasitum  sadyah  uttishthantyasurah  Ayojana  nAma  ]  te  cha 
adhityatejasA  sadyah  eva  naSyanti  |  kathametat  ?  MantralingAt.  Ayojana  asurA 
mayi  no,  etc.  |  tau  vatsavrittau  vatsasyeva  vrittih  yayoh  rasmimukhena 
gorasapAnAt  anamantamaya  amo  rogah  tatpratishedhah  |  ArogyAya  lokAnAm 
arthat  susantamAh  gAh  ra6min  vrishtlrvA  udAvahan  Grdhvam  Avahatam 
susantamAh  sobhamAnAh,  arunAh  rajasvalAh  bhumergarbhAdAyakatvAt  || 

Shashthischa  gAvah  trisatA^cha  dhenavah 
ekam  vatsam  suvate  tam  duhanti 
nAnAgoshthA  vihitA  ekadohanAh 

tavafivinau  duhantau  dharmamuktham  !1  (4) 

IdAnim  k&lavayava  gochAratayA  stGyete  : — 

TrisatAh  shashthischa  ahorAtrAni  gavah  vAgarthakriyA  kArityAt  |  dhenavah 
dhayanti  ApyAyanti  ritukramena  jalasampadAdibhih  jagaditi  dhenavah  j  tA  ekam 
vatsam  samvatsarakhyam  suvate  prasavanti  |  tam  vatsam  duhanti  pGravanti  | 
shashthj’adhika  trisataih  ahorAtraih  hi  samvatsarah  pGrj'ate,  nanAgoshthAh 
uttarAyana  dakshinayana  sthAnarGpa  gosthAnasthAh  vihitih  ravilaAi- 
bhyAm  kritah,  tah  ekadohanAh  ekakAlarGpa  eva  dohanam  sthAnam  yAsAm  \ 
gAvah  kale  duhyante  |  asvinau  chandrAdityau  duhatah  gopAlavat  j  kim  ? 
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Kshlrasth&niyam  dharmam  jalam  tamo  va  ukthyam  sobhanam  prajopa- 
karitvat  ityarthah  || 

Ekam  n&bhim  saptasata  ar&h  sritah 
tathipare'  vimsatirarpita  ar&h 
shannemi  chakram  parivartate  ajaram 
mSy&svinau  samanakti  charshani  ||  (5) 

Idanim  kalachakrarupena  stuyete  : — 

Ekam  n&bhim  samvatsararupam  madhyasthatvat  n&bhih  j  tasySm  nabhau 
sapta^atah  vim^atischa  ardh  karatakah  sritah  |  Ahoratre  vibhajya  vim^atya^ 
dhika  saptasata  samkhya  pfiraniya  |  shannemi  shadritavah,  taireva  samvatsa- 
rasj^a  puraijat  |  chakramiti  kalachakram  |  chakrikarena  kilasya  bhramanat  | 
mayasvinau  kapatachandradityau  chakram  etat  samanakti  charshani  samyak 
anavaratam  charshanasilam  tayoschakram  ityarthah  •  || 

Ekam  chakram  vartate  dvidastram 
shannabhi  mekakshamamritasya  dhama 
yasmin  devah  adhi  visve  vishaktah 

tSvasvinau  munchato  ma  vishidatam  ||  (6) 

Idanim  kalachakra  pravartakatvena  stuyete  : — 

Ekam  chakram  kalachakram  pra vartate  anavaratam  bhramati  |  ritu- 
mas&dikramena  dv&dasaram  dvadasapradhi  dvadasamasAram  shannabhim 
shadritumadhj'am,  ekaksham  eko  ravischandro  va  aksho  dando  \-asya  j 
amritasya dhama  mokshasya  sudhiya  jalasya  cha  dham  sthanam  |  yasmin 
chakre  deva  indradayah  atha  visve  pitrirakshakah  kalakimadayah  vishasutra 
kramena  sthitah,  tachchakram  aivinau  chandradityau  munchatah  pravarta 
yatah  |  ma  vishidatam  ma  vishadam  gachchhatha  |  etachcha  vede  bahutaram 
drishtam  vistara  bhayanneha  pathyate  |j 

Idamamritam  vrittamavarshasu  bhuyah 
tirodhattam  aivinau  dasapatnih 
bhitva  meghan  sivamuda  charantau 

tadvrishtikarma  prathitau  balasya  ||  (7) 

Samprati  vrishtyadidanena  lokopak&rakatvena  stuyete  : — 
Idamamritamudakam  vrittam  varshasu  pravartitam  yuvabhytm  initam 
avarshasu  saradtdishu  bhuyah  ati^ayena  punarapi  sampradaya  pravartakatvat 
tirodhattam  vikrishtavantau  lokopakararthameva  |  tau  asvinau  yuvam  sarada- 
dishu  dasapatnirapi  tirodhattam  samhritavantau  |  dasapatnih  apodisah  megha 
iti  vaidiki  sanjna  |  tatpalitah  apah  dasapatnih  |  meghin  bhitvapunarapi  meghan 
jalavahakan  rasmibhih  bhitva  sivam  p&niyam  udacharantau  pravartayatah  | 
tavasvinau  tadvrishtikarmaprathitau  iti  loka  viduh  |  Ayamatrabhisamdhih  | 
Chandradityau  hi  agnishomau  ardrasushkabhavena  lokamanupravisya 
charatah  || 
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Yuvam  diso  janayatho  dasigre 
samanam  murdhni  rathayanam  viyanti 
tts&m  y$n£n  rishayo  anuy&nti 

deva  manushyah  kshitimacharanti  ||  (8) 

Yuvam  asvinau  dasa  diso  janayathah,  vibhavayathah,  ravichandrau  vina 
digbh&gasiddheh  |  samanam  ekadhaiva  rat  ran  dine  cha  murdhni  sthitau 
jagatah  [  tasam  disam  yatam  purvadivibhagam  munayah  ariuyanti,  vyava- 
haranti  purvadirupenaiva  |  11a  kevalam  munayah,  devah  m anu shah  kshitima¬ 
charanti,  kshitim  kshayam  karmasamaptim  acharanti  || 

Yuvam  varnan  vikurutho  visvarupan 
te  adhikshiyante  bhuvanani  visva 
te  bhanavo’pyanusritascharanti 

deva  manushy&h  kshitimacharanti  H  (9) 

Asyarthah  : — Yuvam  chandraditj'au  varnan  nanavarnabodhakan  rasnrrin 
vikuruthah  vividhaprakarena  kuruthah,  abhivyanjayatah  ritukramena  vi6va- 
rup&n  jagatah  prakasakan  |  ye  adhikshiyante  apratishthante  bhuvanani  visva 
sarvani,  tebhanavah  yuvayoratyantam  sritah  prasritah  charanti  urdhvamadhah 
tiryak  |  yena  dev&h  manushyascha  kshitim  kshayam  karmasamaptim 
acharanti  || 

Yato  n  a s a t y a  v a  s v  i  n a v a t  m a n  a i  s h  a  m 
srajam  vachansi  bibhrathah  pushkarasya 
tato  nasatyavamritavavadharyete 

devaih  tatprapadena  sute  ||  (10) 

Yatah  prabhriti  nasatyavasvinau  atmana  svaj'ameva  esham  lokanam 
pushtyartham  vam  yuv&m  srajam  malam  pushkarasya  jalasya  samuhamiti 
yavat,  bibhrithah  dh&rayathah,  tatah  prabhriti.  visvopakarakataya  devaih 
amritavityeva  avadhltryete  kathyete  j  tatprapadena  jaladanlitarameva  jagatsute 
chaturmasyadishu  karmasu  pravartate — ityarthah  |j 

Mukhena  garbbam  labhetham  yuvanau 
gatasuratra  prapadena  sute 
sadyo  jato  mataramatti  garbham 

t&vagvinau  munchatho  jlvase  g&h  |!  (11) 

Asyarthah  : — T&vasvinau  mukhena  vayumandaladvarena  yuvam  labhe¬ 
tham  alabhetham  garbham  jalarupam  |  gatasurapigrishmatapadina  gatapranopi 
garbham  dhritva  prapadena  tatkshanameva  sute  garbhannissritya  jivativa. 
Sa  cha  jalarupo  garbhah  sadyo  jatah  sadyo  meghannissritah  matararn  prithvim 
atti  prapnoti  |  tava^vinau  yuvam  munchathah  jivase  jivanartham  lokanam  gah 
jalani  garbharupaniti  anyatra  vrishtiriti  |  vaidika  sabdayoh  niruktavacha- 
nopasamkhyana  balena  arthanirnayo  bhavati  || 
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Etattritayamajnatavadbhih  pathantaram  gatyantaram  kritam.  Maya 
Bhoja-Janamejay&charva' — devasvami  vedanighantu-vibhradanuvakarthapraya- 
lochanena  ayamarthah  kritah  j| 

A  brief  purport  of  the  verses  and  of  the  commentary  is  as  follows  : — 
Prevented  from  eating,  anything  else  by  his  teacher,  Upamanyu  lived 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Arka-plant  and,  having  thereby  lost  his  eyes,  accidentally 
fell  into  a  well.  Having  been  asked-  by  his  teacher  to  extol  the  Asvins  for 
the  recovery  of  his  eyes,  he  began  to  sing  of  them  as  follows  : — 

I  praise  you,  O  Alvins  ;  you  are  early-risers  and  ancient ;  your 
rays  are  of  various  colours.  You  burn  the  earth  and  you  are  endless. 

You  are  celestial  and  are  possessed  of  wing-like  fortnights.  You 
are  free  from  disease  and  have  no  measure.  In  virtue  of  your  bene¬ 
volent  power  the  worlds  continue  to  live.  (1) 

Commentary  : — 

Here  the  word  Alvins  means  the  sun  and  the  moon.  A6vas  are  horses 
yoked  to  a  chariot.  Since  the  sun  and  the  moon  have  a  chariot  with  horses, 
they  are  called  Asvins.  Or  .Asvts  may  mean  rays  of  light  which  they  possess. 
They  are  bright  and  are  physicians,  because  they  cure  their  worshippers  of 
their  diseases. 

Having  been  asked  by  his  teacher  to  praise  the  Asvins  he  began  to  extol 
them  with  Vedic  words  full  of  Vedic  meaning.  The  meaning  of  these  verses 
is  explained  in  the  Vibhr&d-anuvaka  (contained  in  the  Rigveda).  This  is  the 
reason  why  Asvins  are  taken  to  be  identical  with  the  sun  and  the  moon.  In 
the  second  verse  they  are  praised  as  markers  of  time  : — 

O  Alvins,,  you  are  seated  on  a  golden  car  and  are  capable  of 
doing  good  to  the  world.  You  reward  your  worshippers.  You  are 
true  and  agreeable  to  look  at.  You  weave  a  white  and  a  black  gar¬ 
ment  with  your  weaving  machine.  You  pervade  the  whole  universe. 
Commentary: —  (2) 

The  word  N&satyau  may  also  mean  “residing  in  the  two  nostrils  ”.  The 
rest  of  the  commentary  is  so  clear  as  to  need  no  translation. 

The  meaning  of  the  third  verse  is  as  follows  : — 

O  Alvins,  with  the  strength  of  your  drink  of  beautiful  colour, 
you  have  recovered  your  light  (from  the  Asuras  called  Ayojanas) 
for  the  good  (of  the  blind  world).  You  are  like  calves  (in  drinking 
the  milk  of  the  earth). and  are  beyond  measure,  and  free  from  disease. 

You  have  with  you  the  fertile  seeds  or  waters.  (3) 

In  the  fourth  verse  they  are  praised  as  being  visible  in  the  divisions  of 
time : — 
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Three  hundred  and  sixty  cows  bring  forth  a  calf  and  feed  it 
(with  their  milk).  They  have  many  places  arranged  for  them,  but 
have  only  one  milking.  You,  A6vins,  milk  them  (like  cowherds  their 
cows).  (4) 

Commentary : — 

The  360  cows  are  days  and  nights  put  together.  The  calf  is  the  year. 
The  summer  and  winter  solstices  and  the  equinoxes,  etc.,  are  the  various 
places.  The  one  milking  is  the  raining  in  the  rainy  season. 

I h  the  fifth  verse  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  revolving  wheel  of  time  : — 
There  are  seven  hundred  spokes  set  round  an  axle  and  like¬ 
wise  twenty  more.  This  unworn-out  wheel  containing  six  naves  is 
efrer  revolving.  The  mysterious  Alvins  (the  sun  and  the  moon) 
cause  the  time-wheel  to  revolve  incessantly.  (5) 

Commentary : — 

The  one  axle  is  the  year.  The  seven  hundred  and  twenty  spokes  are  so 
many  days  and  nights  counted  separate^'.  The  six  naves  are  the  six  seasons. 

In  the  sixth  verse  the  ASvins  are  described  as  setting  the  wheel  of  time 
in  motion  : — 

This  one  wheel  with  twelve  spokes  and  six  naves  and  one  axle 
is  the  seat  of  water  and  ever  revolves.  On  it  stand  the  gods  and 
the  pitris.  The  Asvins  set  it  in  motion.  O  people,  you  need  not 
be  anxious.  (6) 

Commentary  :  — 

The  one  axle  is  the  year  and  the  twelve  spokes  are  the  twelve  months. 
The  six  naves  are  the  six  seasons. 

In  the  seventh  verse  the  Alvins  are  extolled  as  doing  good  to  the  world  by 
causing  it  to  rain  ;  — 

O  Alvins,  you  hide  in  the  autumn  the  rain  water  together  with 
the  clouds  that  had  rained  in  the  rainy  season.  Again  you  break 
open  the  clouds  for  water.  You  are  thus  noted  for  your  glorious 
work  of  causing  the  rains.  (7) 

The  commentary  on  this  verse  needs  no  explanation. 

The  meaning  of  the  eighth  verse  is  as  follows :  — 

O  Alvins,  you  reveal  to  us  the  ten  directions  of  the  compass 
(both  day  and  night);  you  stand  above  us  alike.  The  divisions  of  the 
compass  the  sages  know.  Both  gods  and  men  observe  their  rites.  (8) 
The  commentary  on  this  is  clear. 
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The  meaning  of  the  ninth  verse  is  as  follows  : — 

O  Alvins,  you  cause  your  rays  to  appear  in  various  colours. 

They  pervade  the  whole  universe.  They  are  spread  by  you.  Both 
gods  and  men  observe  their  rites.  (9) 

The  commentary  on  this  is  clear. 

The  meaning  of  the  tenth  verse  is  as  follows :  — 

O  Asvins,  from  the  day  when  you  began  of  your  own  accord  to 
nourish  the.  world  by  bearing  the  garland  of  water  to  this  day  you 
are  known  to  gods  as  true  and  immortal  gods.  The  world  produces 
since  then.  (10) 

The  meaning  of  the  eleventh  verse  is  as  follows  : — 

O  Asvins,  you  furnish  the  fertile  seed  (water)  through  the 
atmosphere.  The  earth,  though  appearing  as  destitute  of  life, 
receives  the  seed  and  brings  forth  at  once.  The  seed  just  shown 
gets  into  the  mother  earth.  This  seed  you,  Alvins,  supply  for  the 
life  of  the  world.  (11) 

Commentary  — 

The  garbha  and  g&h  here  mean  rain  water.  M&tri  (mother)  is  the  earth. 
Not  understanding  the  verse,  some  commentators  adopted  a  different  reading 
and  interpreted  it  in  their  own  way.  But  following  Bhoja  of  Dhara, 
Janamejaya-devasv&mi  and  other  commentators,  also  having  referred  to 
Yftska’s  Nirukta,  and  having  well  considered  the  meaning  of  the  VibhrUdanu- 
vaka  of  the  Rigveda,  I  have  decided  the  correct  meaning  of  the  above 
verses. 

The  Vibhradanuvaka  referred  to  by  the  commentator  in  support  of  the 
identification  of  the  Asvins  with  the  sun  and  the  moon  seems  to  be  the  first 
four  verses  of  Sukta  171,  of  the  10th  Manqlala  of  the  Rigveda.  In  those 
verses  the  sun  is  praised  in  terms  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  verses. 

The  earth  and  heaven  (Dyavaprithivi)  with  which  some  early  Vedic 
commentators  identified  the  Asvins,  as  stated  by  Yaska,  are  not  the  ordinary 
terrestrial  and  celestial  worlds.  They  are.  the  technical  or  metaphorical 
terms  denoting  the  summer  and  the  winter  solstice.  This  view  is 
clearly  supported  by  the  following  passage  of  the  Taittiriya  Rrahmana 
(III.  10, 4) : — 

Divam  me  yachchha,  antariksham  me  yachchha,  prithivim  meyachchha  ; 
Prithivim  me  yachchha  antariksham  me  yachchha,  divam  me  yachcha  ;  ahna 
pras^raya  r§,try§.  samacha  ratrya  prasaraya  ahna  samacha. 
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“  Give  me  the  celestial  world — give  me  the  atmospheric  world — give 
me  the  terrestrial  world  —give  me  the  terrestrial  world — give  me  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  world — give  me  the  celestial  world — expand  with  the  day  and  contract 
with  the  night — expand  with  the  night  and  contract  with  the  day.” 

Here  the  celestial  world  (dyauh)  is  the  winter  solstice  with  which  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen  till  they  attain  their  maximum  length  on  the  day  of 
summer  solstice  (the  earth).  At  the  same  time  the  nights  begin  to  contract 
till  they  attain  their  minimum  shortness  on  the  day  of  summer  solstice. 
From  the  summer  solstice  (prithivi)  to  the  winter  solstice  (dyauh)  the  days 
shorten  and  the  nights  lengthen  themselves. 

Evidently  the  ahoratras  with  which  the  Alvins  were  identified  by  others 
must  necessarily  be  the  long  day  of  summer  solstice  and  the  long  night  of 
winter  solstice. 

Thus  differentiating  the  effect  from  the  cause,  some  scholars  identified  the 
ASvins  with  summer  and  winter  solstitial  days,  while  others  made  no  such 
distinction  and  identified  them  with  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  cause  of  long 
day  and  long  night. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  by  the  Alvins  the  Vedic  poets  meant  no 
other  celestial  bodies  than  the  sun  and  the  moon. 


12.  The  A&vins:  Correspondence 


TO 

The  Editor,  “  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Mythic  Society,” 

BANGALORE. 

ADVERTING  to  the  above  article  I  submit  as  hereunder.  Sri  Ramayavam  of  the 
great  sage  and  original  poet,  Vaalmeeki,  is  as  much  an  Ithihasam  as  the  Maha- 
bharata  and  lias  a  name  for  its  priority  to  the  latter.  Therein  in  the  Yuddha- 
kandam  in  Sarga  120,  sloka  9,  runs  thus  :  “  **Asvinow  chaapi  te  karnow  chandra- 
sooryow  cha  chakshushee**”  meaning  “  **  Also  the  two  Alvins  are  your 
two  ears  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  your  two  eyes.**”  This  is  so  said  by  the 
congregation  of  the  gods(i..£.,  devas)in  addressing  Sri  Rama  on  his  condemnation 
of  Seeta  and  her  diving  into  flames  to  assert  her  chastity  in  thought,  word  and 
deed.  This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  does  not  support  your  conclusion  that 
the  Asvins  are  sun  and  moon.  Are  we  not  to  dive  deeper  and  search  for  more 
accurate  knowledge  about  the  two  Asvins  than  form  doubtful  conclusions? 
Several  contexts  and  texts  affirm  that  “Asvins”  are  twin  deities  on  horseback 
or  celestial  forces  diffierent  from  sun  and  moon,  night  and  day,  etc.  They 
are  in  Tamil  described  as  “  asvini  aru  meen  kudirai  thalai  pole  ”  meaning 
that  the  constellation  of  'Asvini’  consists  of  six  stars  arranged  as  a  horse’s 
face.  They  are  said  to  be  celestial  twin  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  various 
scriptures  of  the  East.  They  are  reputed  fathers  respectively  of  Nakula  and 
Sahadeva  (step-brothers  of  Yudhisthira,  Bheema  and  Arjuna  of  Sri  Mahabharata) 
excelling  all  others  in  their  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  especially  of 
cattle  and  horses  (vide  Virata  Parva).  In  Sri  Ramayana  their  sons  are  Manidan 
and  Devirdan,  twin  commanders  of  the  monkey  army  that  helped  Sri  Rama 
in  conquering  Ravana.  Thus,  these  and  other  authenticated  scripts  of  the  East 
single  them  out  of  other  celestial  forces  or  gods  or  deities  in  very  clear  terms 
giving  no  room  for  confusion  of  any  sort,  and  show  that  they  are  separate 
forces  and  entities  by  themselves. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  KRISHNASWAMI  AIYENGAR. 

{Note  .—The  sons  of  Sun  and  Indra  are  respectively  Sugreeva  and  Vali  in  the  Sri  Ramayana 
and  Karna  and  Arjuna  in  the  Sri  Mahabharata .] 
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Mysore.,  18-12-29. 

TO 

The  secretary, 

“The  mythic  Society,”- 

Bangalore. 

Dear  Sir, 

Thanks  for  your  kind  letter  No.  217,  dated  16th,  enclosing  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  T.  Krishnaswami  Iyengar  on  the  Mahabharatic  interpretation  of  the  Asvin 
gods. 

Contradictions  of  the  kind  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Iyengar  are  found  in  the 
Rigveda  itself.  In  the  marriage  hymn  of  Surya  with  the  moon  the  Asvins  are 
described  as  brides-maids.  These  are  occasional  poetical  fancies  concealing  for 
the  time  being  the  identity  or  the  gods  concerned.  As  to  the  Ramayana  verse 
identifying  the  Asvins  with  the  ears,  I  may  draw  the  attention  of  Mr.  Iyengar 
to  Prof.  Jacobi’s  opinion  that  such  verses  as  speak  of  Rama  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  are  later  interpolations.  The  Mahabharata  verses  identifying  the  Aivins 
with  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  in  Gatha  style  and  are  composed  in  Vedic  langu¬ 
age.  Hence  the  verses  seem  to  be  older  than  the  Ramayana  verse  quoted  by 
Mr.  Iyengar.  The  question  whether  the  Mahabharata  or  the  Ramayana  is  earlier 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  For  the  Ramayana  verse  is  an  interpolation  and 
the  Mahabharata  verses  appear  to  be  ancient  Gatha  verses  quoted  in  the  work. 

My  aim  in  publishing  the  epic  interpretation  oE  the  Asvins  was  rather  to 
point  out  the  view  of  the  ancients  than  to  emphasize  their  identity. 

With  best  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

R.  Shama  Sastry. 


13.  Ayodhya,  The  City  of  the  Gods 


Many  regard  the  story  of  the  Ramayana  as  historical  and  locate 
the  various  scenes  of  the  Epic  in  the  cities,  hills,  dales,  and  other 
parts  of  India.  Many  point  with  pride  and  reverence  to  some  parts 
of  southern  India  as  Kishkindha,  to  some  hills  as  Matanga,  and  to 
some  other  mountain  as  the  Rishyamuka  and  produce  in  support 
of  the  identification  old  local  chronicles  called  Sthalamahatmya. 
Though  Ceylon  formed  part  of  the  main  land  of  the  Indian  continent 
in  early  times,  many  regard  Ceylon,  now  an  island,  as  Lanka,  the 
capital  and  country  of  Ravana,  and  identify  as  Rama’s  Setu  or 
bridge,  the  partly  submerged  sandy  tract  connecting  Ramesvara 
with  Ceylon.  In  the  island  itself  some  garden  is  pointed  out  as 
Asoka,  the  pleasure  park  of  Ravana,  where  Sita  is  said  to  have  been 
kept  as  a  captive. 

.but  the  Taittiriya  Aranyaka  which  is  a  better  authority  than 
any  local  chronicle  tells  us  a  different  tale.  It  locates  Ayodhya  in 
the  celestial  vault  and  calling  it  as  the  city  of  the  gods  assigns  to 
it  eight  out  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  celestial  circle  and  the 
remaining  four  parts  to  the  Dandaka  forest  and  Lanka,  the  abode 
of  the  Rakshasas.  The  original  passage  runs  as  follows: — 

Ashtachakra  navadvara  devanam  purayodhya. 

Tasyam  hiranmayah  kosah  svargo  loko  jyotishavrtah. 

Yo  vai  tarn  Brabmano  veda  amrtenavrtam  purim. 

Tasmai  brahma  cha  Brahma  cha  ayuh  kirtim  prajam  daduh. 

Vibhra j  a  manam  harinim  ya£asa  samparivrtam. 

Puran  Hiranmayim  Brahma  vivesaparajitam. 

(Tait..Ar.,  i,  27.) 

Tvashtrim  mayam  vaisravanah  rath  am  sahasrabandhuram. 

Puruschakram  sahasrasvam  asthayayahi  no  balim.1 

(Tait.  Ar.,  1,  37.) 

Ayodhya  (impregnable),  the  city  of  the  gods,  consists  of  eight 
circles  (also  cycles)  and  nine  entrances;  within  it  there  is  the  golden 
treasure-dome,  the  celestial  world,  ever-illuminated  with  light 
(north  pole) .  Whoever  knows  it  as  the  Creator’s  city  ever  surrounded 


1  See  Lakshmidhara’s  comm,  on  this  passage  in  Saundarya  Lahari,  verse  11. 
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with  nectar  will  have  long  life,  fame,  and  offspring  bestowed  on 
him,  by  Brahma  (the  sun),  and  Brahma  (the  moon).  Into  this  city 
ever  shining,  moving,  and  pervaded  with  Yasas  (fame  and  lustre), 
the  Creator  has  entered. 

May  Vaisravana  (known  as  Kubera,  Ford  of  the  Yakshas, 
Rakshasas,  and  Gandharvas),  mount  his  chariot  of  thousand  parts 
and  a  thousand  horses  and  many  wheels,  which  is  the  result  of 
Tvashtri's  magical  art,  and  come  to  receive  our  sacrificial  offerings 
(for  averting  eclipses,  or  attacks  made  by  Rakshasas  on  gods). 

This  Ayodhya  city  is  of  two  kinds,  microcosmic  and  macrocos- 
mic.  The  human  body  is  an  Ayodhya  city  of  eight  circles,  namely, 
(i)  Muladhara,  (2)  Manipura,  (3)  Svadhishthana,  (4)  Anahata,  (5) 
Vi6uddhi,  (6)  Agna,  (7)  Sahasrara,  (8)  Bindu-Trikona  or  Siva-sakti 
in  the  Sahasrara.  Macrocosmically  it  is  the  terrestrial  sphere 
(corresponding  to  the  Celestial  Circle)  having  two  divisions,  one  of 
eight  circles  and  the  second  of  4  circles.  The  first  division  is  called 
the  Ayodhya  city.  In  this  the  eight  circles  are  (1)  the  ever-shining 
North  Pole,  and  the  rest  (2-8)  are  the  seven  monthly  circles  presided 
over  or  illuminated  by  the  seven  Adityas  with  Kasyapa  as  the 
eighth  at  the  Pole.  In  the  celestial  sphere  the  seven  circles  are 
those  of  the  Seven  Bears  with  Dhruva  or  Pole-star  as  the  eighth 
(A.V.,  10,  8).  The  seven  terrestrial  circles  also  bear  the  seven  names, 
(1)  Bhu,  (2)  Bhuvah,  (3)  Suvah,  (4)  Mahah,  (5)  Janah,  (6)  Tapah  and 
(7)  Satya,  and  also  the  seven  Dvipa-names,  as  (1)  Jambu,  (2)  Plaksha, 
(3)  Kusa,  (4)  Krauncha,  (5)  Saka,  (6)  Salmali,  and  (7)  Pushkara.  They 
also  were  called  the  seven  oceans,  seven  rivers,  and  seven  svaras  of  the 
gamut.  The  seven  circles  bear  also  the  name  of  Devaloka,  Saptapuru- 
shas  and  seven  Eagles.  The  other  four  or  five  circles  of  Vaisravana 
bear  the  name  of  Rakshasa-loka,  Night-world,  and  Five  Mothers. 
Eater  on  the  eight  Chakras  making  up  Ayodhya  were  reduced  to  seven 
and  correspondingly  the  Chakras  of  the  Vaisravana  division  of  the 
globe  were  raised  to  five.  The  sacrificial  animals  assigned  to  the 
seven  Chakras  are  the  cow,  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals,  while 
those  of  Vaisravana  circles  are  wild  animals  corresponding  to  the 
wild  nature  of  these  five  Chakras.1 

Expressed  in  terms  of  time  the  eight  Chakras  represent  the 
cycle  of  20  years  made  up  of  eight  minor  cycles  of  2\  years  with 
one  intercalary  month  each  (see  the  Vedangajyautisha  on  2\  years 
cycle).  The  seven  months  were  regarded  as  being  presided  over 
by  seven  Adityas  and  the  eighth  Aditya  named  Martanda  (bom  of 
lifeless  egg)  is  cast  out.  The  seven  Adityas  who  are  the  lords  of  the 
seven  intercalary  months  occurring  in  the  cycle  of  20  years  reduced 


1  See  '  Drapsa :  the  Vedic  Cycle  of  Eclipses’,  by  the  author. 
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to  19  years  are  distinct  from  the  sun  or  suns  presiding  over  the 
ordinary  months. 

The  whole  of  the  above  twelve  intercalary  month-circles 
evidently  forms  a  cycle  of  33  years  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part 
of  19  years  with  seven  intercalary  months  and  a  second  part  of  13 
years  with  5  intercalary  months  called  Rakshasaloka  as  contrasted 
with  name  of  Devaloka  given  to  the  division  of  19  years.  Thus 

19  +  I3  years +12  months  make  up  33  years.  The  intercalary  year 
is  called  Adhi-samvatsara  in  the  Tait.  Aranyaka.  The  cycle  of 

20  years  which  is  one-third  of  the  60  years  cycle  beginning  with 
Prabhava  and  ending  with  Akshaya  is  also  referred  to  there  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  work. 

Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  the  friend  of  Indra,  is  an  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Vishnu,  the  sun-god.  He  lives  in  Ayodhya  which  is  formed 
by  the  seven  intercalary  month-circles  and  becoming  19  years  old, 
he  leaves  it  at  the  behest  of  his  father  for  the  forest  world  of  Dandaka 
and  Tanka.  He  wanders  there  for  14  years.  Reaching  Tanka 
on  or  near  the  equator,  he  destroys  the  Rakshasas  and  Ravana,  their 
chief,  and  returns  at  the  completion  of  33  years  to  Ayodhya  of  the 
Devaloka.  The  same  work  is  repeated  in  every  cycle  of  33  years. 
This  is  the  original  real  Kalpa  which  the  authors  of  the  Puranas  and 
the  Siddhantas  magnified  into  43,20,000  years.  The  word  Zodia 
or  Zodiac  seems  to  be  philologically  akin  to  Ayodhya.  Accordingly 
the  story  of  the  Ramayana  appears  to  be  a  development  of  an  early 
Zodiacal  myth. 


14.  Avidya-psychology 


It  is  known  to  all  that  the  theory  of  Advaita  or  non-dualism  is 
based  upon  Avidya  or  nescience.  Maya  and  Mvllavidya  are  its 
other  names.  The  stock-examples  by  which  its  appearance 
and  disappearance  are  explained  in  Vedantic  works  are,  to 
name  only  a  few,  the  rope-serpent,  the  shell-silver,  and  mirage- 
water.  It  is  within  the  experience  of  all  that  a.  rope  is  mistaken  for 
a  serpent,  a  shell  for  a  piece  of  silver,  and  mirage  for  water.  A  man 
suddenly  coming  across  a  rope  or  a  shell  mistakes  it  either  for  a 
snake  or  a  piece  of  silver  respectively.  He  sees  only  a  rope  and 
only  a  shell.  Still  the  sensation  that  occurs  to  him  is  that  of  a 
snake  or  that  of  a  piece  of  silver.  Where  did  the  notion  of  snake 
or  silver  come  from  to  him  ?  The  philosophers  of  Advaita 
say  that  his  sensation  itself  has  taken  the  form  of  a  snake  or  a  piece 
of  silver.  Just  as  sensation  takes  various  material  forms  in  dream, 
so  in  waking  state,  too,  it  can  take  the  form  of  a  snake,  a  piece  of 
silver,  and  various  other  tilings  which  affect  men  in  diverse  ways. 
These  notions  are  called  errors  of  sensation  or  of  judgment.  The 
Advaitins  go  a  step  farther  and  say  that  like  the  sensations  of  rope- 
serpent  and  shell-silver  all  our  worldly  notions  and  judgments 
which  we  are  proud  to  regard  as  accurate  sciences  or  historical 
judgments  are  erroneous  and  not  at  all  true  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word.  Love  and  hatred,  fear  and  courage,  happiness  and  misery 
and  all  such  opposites  are  all  sensations  affecting  the  physical  and 
intellectual  conditions  of  our  constitution  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  true  and  pure  consciousness.  Just  as  the  rope  is  the  basis  of 
snake-sensation,  so  our  pleasant  and  fearful  things  are  material 
aspects  of  consciousness  or  sentiency.  It  is  consciousness  that 
appears  in  various  material  and  immaterial  forms  of  the  world.  In 
short  the  whole  world  is  the  creation  of  consciousness  itself. 

Our  sensations  arc  two-fold,  objective  and  subjective.  In 
objective  sensations  we  have  things  corresponding  to  our  sensa¬ 
tions.  In  dream  and  reverie  there  are  no  things  corresponding  to 
our  mental  images.  Objective  sensations  and  judgments  are  termed 
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Vyavaharika  or  explicable  in  terms  of  objects  and  their  relations  in 
a  coherent  way.  Sensation  in  pure  dream  or  waking  dream  are 
purely  imaginary.  In  their  origin  both  are  the  phenomena  of  con¬ 
sciousness  itself.  The  difference  between  the  two  sensations  lies 
in  that  the  objective  sensations  last  longer  than  dream-sensations. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  absence  of  things  corres¬ 
ponding  to  dream  and  reverie  sensations  is  cognised  sooner  than 
the  objective  sensations.  Objective  sensations  are  also  two-fold  : 
Vyavaharika  and  Pratibhasika.  The  sensation  of  a  snake  on  seeing 
a  rope  is  called  -Pratibhasika,  or  merely  sensational,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  snake  corresponding  to  its  sensation.  This  erroneous 
sensation  is  set  right  either  by  examination  of  the  thing  mistaken 
or  by  correct  information  got  from  some  reliable  source.  As  con¬ 
trasted  from  this  erroneous  sensation  there  are  objective  sensations 
which  have  things  corresponding  to  them.  These  sensations  of  tan¬ 
gible  things  are  termed  Vyavaharika,  or  sensations  having  things  cor¬ 
responding  to  them.  They  are  more  lasting  than  Pratibhasika  sensa¬ 
tions  and  are  productive  of  tangible  effects.  Unlike  a  rope-snake 
a  real  snake  can  bite  and  produce  a  deadly  effect.  Still  the  Advaitins 
look  upon  these  Vyavaharika  sensations  as  no  more  real  than  Prati¬ 
bhasika  sensations  of  rope-snake  or  shell-silver.  Just  as  a  rope  is 
the  basis  for  the  sensation  of  a  snake,  so  the  basis  for  the  sensations 
of  all  our  objective  things  is  consciousness  itself  called  Brahma. 
Just  as  a  rope  is  mistaken  for  a  snake,  so  Brahma  or  eternal  con¬ 
sciousness  is  mistaken  for  the  world.  If  an  individual  thing  is 
mistaken  for  something  else,  it  is  called  erroneous  sensa¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  the  world,  Brahma  is  mistaken  for  the  world. 
This  mistake  is  called  Avidyl  or  Mulavidya,  primordial  ignorance. 
In  other  words  the  world  is  as  much  a  phenomenon  of  con- 
sciousnes  as  rope-snake  or  shell-silver.  If  a  rope  can  appear  as 
a  snake,  there  is  no  reason  to  hold  that  some  permanent  entity  does 
not  appear  as  the  world.  It  is  as  much  a  sensation  as  rope-snake. 
Regarding  the  momentary  nature  of  the  world  the  Buddhists  say  as 
follows  : — 

Yatpratastanna  madhyahne  yan  madhyahne  na  tan  nisi  i 

Nirlksyate  bhave’smin  hi  padarthanam  anityata  n 
What  appears  . in  the  morning  is  not  seen  in  the  noon  ;  what  appears 
at  noon  is  not  seen  at  night ;  hence  in  the  world  things  are  not 
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permanent.  Regarding  their  sensational  nature  they  also  say  as 
follows  : — 

Sahopalambhaniyamad  abhedo  vastu-taddhiyoh  I 

There  is  no  difference  between  a  thing  and  its  perception  since  they 
are  inseparably  mixed  in  sensation.  There  is  no  proof  either 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  thing  in  itself. 
The  Buddhists  say  as  follows  : — 

Na  svato  napi  parato  na  dvabhyam  napyahetutah  \ 

Utpanna  jatu  vidyante  bhavah  kvacana  kecana  II 

Things  are  not  born  of  themselves ;  nor  are  they  come  into  exis¬ 
tence  due  to  some  external  cause  ;  nor  are  they  products  of  them¬ 
selves  combined  with ‘some  external  cause  ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
they  come  of  no  cause  whatever.  Hence  there  is  nothing  whatever 
here  or  anywhere. 

Then  if  there  is  nothing  real  and  if  everything  is  mere  sensa¬ 
tion,  why  do  men  feel  pleased  with  their  wives  and  sons  and  why 
do  they  weep  for  their  death  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  they  say 
as  follows  ; — 

Utpidavyayabuddhiica  bhrantanandadikaranam  \ 

Kumaryahjvapnavad  jneya  putrajanmadibuddhivat  u 

The  idea  of  birth  and  death  is  an  erroneous  sensation  like  the  dream 
of  conjugal  happiness  of  a  maiden  and  like  the  sensation  of  happi¬ 
ness  on  the  false  information  of  the  birth  of  a  son  and  the  like. 
According  to  the  Buddhists  there  are  two  kinds  of  sensations  ;  they 
are  called  loka-samvfti  and  tattva-sarhvjti ;  the  former  is  a  momentary 
sensation  like  rope-snake  or  shell-silver ;  the  latter  is  the  sensation 
of  objective  things  lasting  for  a:  greater  duration  than  the  former. 
The  wrong  sensations  like  those  of  a  rope-snake  and  of  shell-silver 
are  momentary,’;  because  they  are  immediately  followed  by  their 
correctives.  In  the  case  of  the  objective  things  of  the  world, 
however,  their  correctives  are  -not  known  and  learnt  till  a  thorough 
study  of  logic  and  philosophy  is  made.  Hence  the  sensation  of  the 
world  lasts  longer  and  appears  to  be  more  real  than  erroneous  or 
dream  sensations.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  world  is  merely  a 
sensation  and  the  serviceable  aspect  of  objective  things  of  the  world 
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as  contrasted  from  the  unserviceable  nature  of  Bhrama,  or  erroneous 
sensations,  is  like  the  conjugal  happiness  of  a  man  with  a  maiden  in 
dream.  Except  Vijfiana  or  sensation  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
and  that  sensation  also  is  momentary  and  no  permanent  entity. 
Accordingly  the  so-called  world  is  nothing  but  a  void,  Sunya. 
Birth  and  death  of  man  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  impressions  left 
behind  by  the  chain  of  sensations.  Thus  there  are  two  things  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Buddhists,  Vijnana  and  its  Vasana  or  impression. 
When  Vijfiana  itself  takes  the  form  of  things,  it  is  called  Avidya 
and  it  is  not  got  rid  of  till  philosophical  inquiry  is  made. 
Vasana  or  the  impression  made  and  left  behind  by  Avidya  gives 
rise  not  only  to  such  erroneous  sensations  as  rope-snake,  shell-silver, 
and  the  like,  but  also  to  dream  sensations.  Both  Avidya  and  its 
Vasana  remain  as  long  as  passions  such  as  love,  hatred,  anger,  greed, 
and  the  like  are  entertained.  When  these  passions  are  got  rid  of  by 
ascetic  practice,  the  basis  of  Avidya  and  its  vasana  is  shattered,  and 
with  their  disappearance  nirvana  or  extinction  is  attained  with  no 
seed  of  rebirth. 

While  criticising  this  Vijhanavada  of  the  Buddhists  in  his 
Atmatattvaviveka,  Udayana  leads  the  way  to  Advaita  as  follows : — 

Na  grahyabhedamavadhuya  dhiyo’sti  vrttih 
Tadbadhake  balini  vedanaye  jayaSrih  I 
No  cedasatyamidamldrsameva  visvam 
Tathyam  Tathagatamatasya  tu  ko’vaka^ah  \\ 

If  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  the  existence  of  differentiat¬ 
ed  things,  then  victory  can  be  assigned  to  the  powerful  Vedanta  phi¬ 
losophy  which  refutes  the  existence  of  differentiated  things,  of  the 
objective  world.  If  it  is  not  so  and  if  the  world  is  true,  as  it  is  and 
as  it  appears  to  us,  then  where  is  room  for  the  Buddhistic  philoso¬ 
phy  to  accommodate  itself  ? 

With  a  view  to  point  out  the  victor}'  of  Advaita  over  Bud^ 
dhism,  he  criticises  the  Vijnlnavada  so  as  to  lead  the  way  to 
Advaita  as  follows : — 

Astu  tarhi  sunyataiva  paramanirvSnam  iti  cenna.  Sa  yadyasiddha 
katham  tadavasesam  viSvam  ?  Paratascet  siddha,  paro’pyabhvupagan- 
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tavyab.  Sa  ca  paro  yadi  samvftireva,  visvasunyatayor  na  kascid 
vi£e$ah.  Katham  tadapyava$i§ycta  ?  Asariivrtiscet  parah,  parata 
eva  siddbs,  anavastha.  Svayamasiddha  cet,  katham  sunyatvamapi 
sadhayet  ?  Svatassiddha  cet,  ayato’si  margena.  Tatha  hi  Svatas- 
siddhataya  tadanubhavarupam.  Sunyatvadeva  na  tasya  kalavaccheda 
iti  nityam.  Ata  eva  na  tasya  desavaccheda  iti  vySpakam.  Ata  eva 
nirdharmakamiti  vicaraspastam.  Tasya  dharmidharmabhavamupa- 
daya  pravftteh.  Ata  eva  tasya  visesabhava  iti  advaitam.  Prapanca- 
sya  aparamarthikatvadeva  nispratiyogikamiti  vidhirupam.  Avicarita- 
prapancaksepattu  sunyamiti  vyavaharah.  TathSpi  prapancasunyasya 
anubhavamatrasya  prapancena  kassambandbah,  yenayam  prakasate  — 
iti  cet,  vastuto  na  kascit,  samvrtya  tu  gaganagandharvanagarayor- 
adharadheyabhava  iva  visayavisayibhavah.  Sa  ca  yatha  naiyaikaih 
samarthayisyate  tathaiva  vedyanisthastvasavasmin  darsane  iti  viiesah. 
Avidyaiva  hi  tatha  tatha  vivartate  yathanubhaviyataya  vyavahryate 
tattanmayopanitopadhibhedacca  anubhutirapi  bhinneva  vyavahara- 
pathamavatarati  gaganamiva  svapnadrstaghatakatahakotarakutikoti- 
bhih.  Tadastam  tavat  kimardrakavanijo  vahitracintayeti. 

It  can  not  be  that  nothingness  is  the  end.  If  nothingness  is 
not  proved,  how  can  the  ultimate  end  of  the  world  be  nothingness 
or  empty  void  ?  If  it  can  be  proved  by  something  else,  then  the 
existence  of  that  something  else  must  be  accepted.  If  it  be  not 
accepted  and  if  it  be  false,  then  there  could  be  no  difierence  between 
the  world  and  its  ultimate  nothingness.  It  would  be  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  the  final  aspect  of  it.  If  it  be  not  false,  then  something  that 
could  prove  it  would  have  to  be  accepted.  In  support  of  that 
something  some  other  thing  would  have  to  be  accepted,  and  so  on 
infinitely,  which  is  absurd.  If  something  else  in  support  of  the 
ultimate  nothingness  of  the  world  could  not  be  proved,  then  how 
could  it  prove  the  nothingness  of  the  world  ?  If  that  something  is 
self-evident,  then  the  Buddhist  is  caught  in  the  Vedantic  trap.  For 
that  something  must  necessarily  be  experience  which  is  self-evident. 
Since  by  hypothesis  that  experience  is  pure  and  unqualified,  it  must 
be  unlimited  by  time  and  place,  and  accordingly  it  must  be  all- 
pervading.  Hence  it  must  be  free  from  qualities  and  conditions 
and  unanalysable.  For  it  is  from  conditioned  and  qualified  expe¬ 
rience  that  activity  comes  into  being.  As  pure  experience  is  how¬ 
ever  unconditioned  and  unqualified,  it  is  Advaita  or  non-dualistic. 
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Since  the  world  is  merely  a  phenomenon  of  that  pure  Experience 
and  is  therefore  not  real  in  itself,  it  (  Experience  )  is  the  only  posi 
tive  whole.  But  when  it  is  however  questioned,  with  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  world  and  without  any  investigation,  that  Expe¬ 
rience  seems  to  be  nothing  or  empty  ( sunya ).  The  question 
however  is  what  is  the  connection  between  the  world  and  that 
unalloyed  and  unblemished  Experience,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
world  becomes  perceptible  ?  In  reality  there  is  no  real  relation 
whatever  between  them.  But  owing  to  error  of  sensation  and 
judgment  ( bhrama )  there  is  objective  and  subjective  relation 
between  them,  just  as  the  sky  is  imagined  to  be  the  seat  of  an 
imaginary  city.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  logicians  presume  a  con¬ 
nection  between  them  and  make  them  both  real.  But  in  the 
Advaita  philosophy  that  relation  is  only  in  the  knowable  and  not  in 
the  knower.  Avidya  or  primordial  ignorance  itself  appears  in  as 
many  forms  as  are  spoken  of  as  experienced.  Owing  to  the  various 
conditions  and  forms  in  which  Avidya-sensation  transposes  itself, 
that  undifferentiated  experience  becomes  differentiated  and  expres¬ 
sible,  just  as  the  sky  becomes  the  seat  of  a  pot,  a  tank,  a  hole, 
a  shed,  and  the  like.  Enough  of  this  digression.  What  has  a 
pedlar  (  like  himself  )  dealing  in  ginger  (  Tarka  )  in  a  basket  to  do 
with  shiploads  of  the  same  merchandise  (  Vedanta  )  ? 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  expounders  of  Advaita  regard 
the  world  as  a  phenomenon  of  sentiency  or  consciousness.  They 
support  it  by  adducing  proofs  such  as  perception,  inference,  and 
implication  (pratyaksa,  anumana,  and  arthapatti ).  The  dualists 
say  that  the  world  is  real,  because  it  is  perceptible.  But  perception 
is  not  in  all  cases  trustworthy.  For  it  represents  the  sky  as  blue, 
whereas  it  is  not  at  all  blue,  if  closely  examined.  Again  it  represents 
the  moon  to  be  a  span  in  diametre,  whereas  it  is  many  times  larger 
than  a  span.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  eye  and  other  senses 
represent  things  as  being  possessed  of  colour,  length,  and  other 
qualities  which  they  do  not  actually  possess.  Then  what  are  the 
things  in  themselves  apart  from  their  qualities  ?  The  qualities 
must  necessarily  be  such  as  are  imposed  by  the  senses  upon  the 
things.  This  superimposition  is  called  Adhyasa.  It  is  the  eye  that 
superimposes  a  snake  on  a  rope,  a  piece  of  silver  on  a  shell.  These 
minor  superimpositions  are  sooner  or  later  got  rid  of  because  the 
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senses  themselves  have  inference  and  other  correctives  to  set  right 
the  error*  In  the  case  of  the  world  however  there  are  no  correc¬ 
tives  readily  available  without  inquiry  and  investigation.  This  is 
supplied  by  the  Sastras  which  contain  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  conducted  by  ancient  experts.  Their  conclusion  is  that  as  it 
appears  the  world  is  not  real.  This  is  an  agreement  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  by  Kant  that  things  in  themselves  are  not  known. 
According  to  him  the  senses  superimpose  upon  the  things  categorical 
qualities  and  represent  them  as  limited  by  time,  place,  and  causality. 

Likewise  the  unreality  of  the  world  can  also  be  proved  by  syllo¬ 
gistic  reasoning  : — The  world  is  unreal,  because  it  is  visible ;  what- 
ever  is  visible  is  unreal.  All  visible  things  are  ever  changing  and 
do  not  retain  the  same  form  long.  Every  perception  consists  of 
three  factors  :  i  the  knower,  2  the  knowable,  and  3  the  organ  of 
knowing.  The  Advaitins  are  of  opinion  that  only  the  knower  is 
real  and  the  other  two  are  products  of  nescience  and  are  therefore 
unreal.  All  visible  things  arc  as  unreal  as  rope-snake  and  shell- 
silver  ;  and  are  likewise  products  of  nescience.  Again  the  world  is 
unreal,  because  it  is  unintelligent.  Whatever  is  unintelligent  is 
unreal  like  shell-silver.  Intelligence  is  the  only  real  thing.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  world  is  unreal,  because  it  is  limited  by  time,  place, 
and  causality ;  what  is  thus  limited  is  unreal  like  shell-silver  or 
rope-snake. 

Now  if  the  world  is  as  much  a  wrong  sensation  as.  rope-snake 
and  shell-silver,  what  is  ;it  and  where  has  it  come  from  ?  Right 
sensation  and  wrong  sensation  are  two  aspects  of  consciousness. 
Both  are  psychological  in  their  origin.  In  the  view  of  the  Dvaitins 
rope-snake  and  shell-silver  and  the  like  are  wrong  sensations,  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  sciences  are  classed  under  right 
sensations.  In  the  view  of  the  Advaitins  however  all  objective 
knowledge  is  as  unreal  as  the  sensation  of  a  rope-snake.  In  short 
sensation  is  all  unreal,  no  matter  whether  it  lasts  for  a  long 
time  or  for  a  short  time.  Pure  consciousness  is  self-sufficient  and 
all-pervading  ;  it  can  not  be  aware  of  any  thing  else,  because  there 
is  no  other  thing.  It  is  however  enveloped  by  nescience,  which, 
though  without  a  beginning,  has  an  end.  With  a  view  to  make 
dear  the  conception  of  Avidya  or  nescience  the  Advaitins  have  pro- 
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pounded  a  theory  of  reflection  or  Bimba-pratibimba-bhava.  Brahma 
or  pure  Consciousness  is  a  reflectible  entity.  Avidya  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it  without  affecting  it  is  a  pure  reflector.  The  reflections  of 
Consciousness  on  the  surface  of  Avidya  are  Jivas  or  living  souls. 
The  blemishes  of  the  reflector  affect  only  the  reflected  Jivas  and  not 
the  reflectible  Consciousness.  Another  reflection  of  Consciousness 
so  large  as  to  embrace  within  it  all  the  Jivas  and  other  things  is 
I^vara  or  Lord  of  the  World.  The  illustrative  diagram  drawn  on  the 
accompanying  page  will  make  the  theory  clear.  ABCD  is  a  circle 
representing  Brahma  or  pure  Consciousness.  MNOP  is  another  circle 
representing  Avidya  enveloping  it.  The  area  between  the  two 
circles  is  the  field  whereon  Mayi  or  Avidya  acts.  Dots  marked 
a',  a1,  a},  a4,  &c.  are  Jivas,  being  the  reflections  of  Brahma-Consci¬ 
ousness  ;  the  other  figures  in  the  area  are  life-less  or  inert  objects, 
the  products  of  the  wonderful  Avidya.  The  Jivas  and  the  objects 
constitute  the  world.  This  whole  world  is  pervaded  by  livara  who 
is  represented  by  the  area  itself.  Evidently  ISvara  has  all  things  and 
Jivas  within  him  and  can  thus  see  the  whole  as  well  as  pure  Consci¬ 
ousness  itself.  Unlike  our  worldly  reflections,  such  as  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  sun,  moon,  trees,  mountains  and  the  like  in  water, 
the  reflections  of  Pure  Consciousness  have  the  power  of  thinking 
and  doing  due  to  the  power  of  Maya  or  Avidya,  the  reflecting 
medium.  Just  as  a  man  looking  through  a  coloured  mirror  mis¬ 
takes  his  face  for  the  coloured  reflection  and  thinks  that  his  face  is 
green  or  blue,  so  the  reflection  of  Pure  Consciousness  called  Jiva 
thinks  that  his  body  is  short  or  long  and  that  he  can  do  this  or  that. 
He  also  looks  upon  other  Avidya-products  as  real  and  as  being 
created  for  his  own  good  or  bad.  If  however  he  gives  up  his 
objective  tendency  which  is  entirely  due  to  Avidya,  he  can  under¬ 
stand  his  own  real  nature  and  merging  himself  in  the  eternal  Pure 
Consciousness  can  extricate  himself  from  the  Maya  trap.  The 
difference  between  so  many  Jivas  is  due  to  the  medium  of  reflection 
and  is  not  therefore  real.  Being  himself  a  product  of  Avidya,  each 
Jiva  regards  the  other  Jivas  and  things  as  different  from  himself  and 
thus  is  a  mass  of  erroneous  sensations. 

Just  as  a  man  coming  across  a  piece  of  shell  mistakes  it  for  a 
piece  of  silver,  so  this  Jiva  mistakes  Brahma  for  a  man  or  a  beast  or 
a  stone  etc.  If  however  he  comes  to  know  the  true  nature  of  him* 
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self,  then  he  can  understand  that  the  other  Jlvas  and  things  are 
really  Brahma-consciousness  appearing  :as  Jivas  and  things  like  a 
rope  appearing  as  a  snake  ;  and  thus  free  himself  from  the  bondage 
of  Maya  or  Avidya, 

The  definition  of  truth  according  to  the  Advaitin  is  know¬ 
ledge  or  sensation  that  is  not"  negatived  or  contradicted  by  any 
other  knowledge  or  sensation  at  any  time.  Jnanabadhyam  jnanam 
praipa.  Let  us  apply  this  definition  to^the  sensasion  of  shell-silver. 
rhe;first  sensation  is  “this  is  silver }\  On  close  examination  it  is 
negatived  or  contradicted  by  later  thought  that  it  is  not  silver  or 
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that  it  is  merely  a  shell.  Hence  the  first  sensation  is  not  true.  Let 
us  apply  the  definition  to  the  sensation  of  a  pot.  On  analysis  the 
pot  in  question  is  resolved  into  the  elementary  things  composing 
the  clay  of  which  the  pot  is  made.  By  farther  analysis  following 
the  Pancikarana  process  those  elements  are  reduced  to  Akasa  or 
ether.  Finally  it  is  reduced  to  Brahma- Consciousness  or  mind- 
stuff.  That  final  Consciousness  is  susceptible  of  no  negation  or 
contradiction.  For  sensation  originating  from  Consciousness  can 
not  negative  or  contradict  itself,  provided  it  is  not  differentiated  by 
an}7  objective  relation.  Pure  sensation  can  not  be  negatived  or 
contradicted. 

Again  the  Advaitins  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  two 
things  as  knowledge  and  knower.  Knowledge  and  knowledge 
alone  is  the  sole  Being,  as  knower  and  knowledge  can  not  be  con¬ 
sistently  explained.  Knowledge  or  sensation  is  self-luminous. 
When  Avidyi  or  the  aspect  of  wrong  sensation  rising  from 
consciousness  creates  a  second  thing  like  a  rope-snake,  then  there 
appears  the  difference  of  knower  and  knowledge  or  sensation  and 
possessor  of  sensation.  It  follows  therefore  that  when  un¬ 
differentiated,  knowledge  or  consciousness  remains  single  and  has 
nothing  to  see  or  to  show.  Hence  pure  sentiency  or  consciousness 
does  not  admit  of  negation  or  contradiction  concerning  itself.  All 
objective  knowledge  is  a  compound  of  many  sensations  and  there¬ 
fore  admits  of  negation  or  contradiction.  Pure  consciousness  is 
simple  and  consists  of  no  subject,  object,  and  predicative  ideas.  It 
is  only  objective  knowledge  that  is  made  of  subject,  object  and 
predicate  and  other  ideas,  and-  is  therefore  susceptible  of  negation 
or  contradiction.  Hence  most  of  our  sciences  and  histories  are  all 
liable  to  negation  and  contradiction.  Hence  they  are  the  products 
of  AvidyS. 

AvidyS  or  Ajnina  is  not  a  hypothetical  assumption,  but  a 
positive  psychological  fact  like  adharma  or  immoral  act.  An 
adbarmisfha  or  immoral  man  does  not  mean  a  being  devoid  of 
moral  sense  or  conduct.  It  signifies  a  man  of  bad  conduct.  Like¬ 
wise  AjnSna  means  not  a  stone  devoid  of  all  sensation,  but  wrong 
sensation  opposed  to  true  sensation.  For  ajnina  is  an  aspect  of 
consciousness  and  cannot  therefore  mean  negation  or  absence  of 
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sensation.  In  support  of  the  existence  of  Ajnana  or  wrong  sensa¬ 
tion  along  with  right  sensation  the  Advaitins  adduce  three  kinds  oi 
evidence  :• —  i  perception,  a  syllogistic  reasoning,  and  3  Arthapatti 
or  implication.  “  I  know  nothing  ;  I  do  not  know  myself ;  I  slept 
happily,  and  I  was  aware  of  nothing.”  These  and  other  expressions 
do  not  mean  that  the  man  uttering  such  expressions  was  devoid  of 
consciousness  like  a  stone.  All  that  the  expressions  mean  is  that 
the  man  had  consciousness,  but  was  not  aware  of  any  particular 
sensations.  This  is  the  proof  of  perception  called  aparoksa.  The 
syllogistic  proof  in  support  of  Ajnana  is  as  follows  : —  Right  sensa¬ 
tion  is  always  preceded  by  wrong  or  doubtful  sensation.  Hence 
Ajnana  is  followed  by  JnSna  or  right  sensation.  It  is  known  to 
every  student  of  science  that  in  the  history  of  sciences  right  theories 
are  preceded  by  wrong  theories.  As  everything  in  the  world  has 
an  efficient  cause,  wrong  sensations  like  those  of  a  snake  on  a  rope 
and  a  piece  of  silver  on  a  shell  must  necessarily  have  an  efficient 
cause.  The  only  efficient  or  material  cause  of  wrong  sensations  is 
Ajnana  or  ignorance.  This  is  called  the  Arthapatti  evidence  of 
wrong  sensations  being  caused  by  Ajnana.  In  the  case  of  the 
world  the  efficient  or  material  cause  that  gives  rise  to  it  is  Mfllividya 
or  primordial  ignorance. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the  world  consisting  of  animate 
and  inanimate  things  is  a  mere  sensation  caused  by  man’s  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  Brahma.  Just  as  a  rope  is  mistaken  for  a  snake, 
so  Brahma  or  Eternal  Being,  identical  with  pure  Consciousness,  is 
mistaken  for  the  varied  world.  The  world- sensation  is  due  to 
Ajnana  called  Avidya,  bearing  Maya  and  other  names.  With  a  view  to 
distinguish  between  Isvara,  the  Omniscient  Lord  of  the  world,  and 
Jiva,  the  soul  of  limited  knowledge,  Maya  and  Avidya  are  disting¬ 
uished.  The  former  is  regarded  pure  knowledge  of  causality,  and 
Avidya  as  confusion  worse  confounded.  Still  both  are  wrong 
aspects  of  Ajnana-consciousness,  in  virtue  of  which  both  Hvara  •  and 
Jiva  are  full  of  egotism,  Ahamkara.  But  Isvara  knows  both  him¬ 
self  and  the  Jiva,  while  the  latter  is  sunk  in  utter  ignorance.  Both 
are  however  reflections  of  Brahma-consciousness  on  the  pure  and 
impure  surfaces  of  Avidya  or  Ajnana  called  Maya  and  MOlavidyi 
respectively. 
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All  our  worldly  knowledge,  whether  scientific  or  unscientific 
is  all  based  upon  the  false  identification  of  Pure  Consciousness 
with  the  physical  body  and  the  intellect  in  order  to  satisfy  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  latter.  Pure  and  Eternal  Consciousness  called  Sat-cit- 
ananda  can  not  have  cravings  or  need. 

This  Ajnana  is  as  it  were  an  envelope  to  Brahma  and  being 
covered  over  with  it  as  fire  with  smoke  or  as  the  Sun  or  Moon 
with  halo,  Brahma  becomes  invisible  to  Jiva,  if  not  to  Isvara. 
The  halo-like  Ajnana  is  the  nature  of  Consciousness  itself,  inas¬ 
much  as  Jnana  and  Ajnana  are  two  aspects  of  Consciousness  itself. 
Hence  Ajnana  aspect  is  as  anadi  or  beginning-less  as  the  Jiiana 
aspect,  like  heat  and  light  of  fire.  Just  as  heat  and  light 
radiate  outwards  and  not  inwards,  so  the  Jnana  and  Ajnana  aspects 
of  Consciousness  are  directed  outwards.  Pure  Consciousness  is 
like  fire  without  radiating  heat  and  light. 

Thus  the  Jnana  and  Ajnana  aspects  of  Pure  Consciousness  are 
capable  of  taking  the  form  of  the  material  world  and  thereby 
deluding  the  Jiva  or  Jivas.  There  are  not  many  Jivas.  The  Jiva 
principle  is  one  and  the  difference  between  one  Jiva  and  another 
is  due  to  the  physical  environment,  which  is  also  a  product  of 
AvidyJ  or  Ajnana. 


15.  The  Viveka-sara  of 
Sankarananda 

Sankarananda,  the  author  of  Atma-Purana,  Sruti-tatparya- 
nirnaya  and  Viveka-sara,  and  other  original  works  on  Advaita 
philosophy  and  commentator  on  Pra^na,  Kaivalya,  Kaushl- 
taki,  and  Atharva-sikhopanishath,  is  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  Advaita  philosophy.  This  distinguished  scholar  is 
believed  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Vidyaranya,  the 
commentator  on  the  Vedas.  Viveka-sara  is  one  of  his  best 
works.  It  is  a  poetical  work.  The  poetical  skill  of  the  author 
is  so  great  and  his  grasp  of  the  Advaita  philosophy  so  clear 
that  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  subject-matter  and 
its  technicalities,  he  has  given  us  a  clear  exposition  of  Advaita, 
both  in  its  theoretical  and  practical  aspects,  in  about  twelve 
hundred  verses. 

No  other  scholar  has  given  us  a  clearer  exposition  of 
ethics  from  the  standpoint  of  Advaita  than  our  author  has 
done  in  his  Viveka-sara.  His  views  on  social  service  and 
idolatry  are  surprisingly  rational.  In  order  to  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  public  to  his  authoritative  views  on  these 
and  other  philosophical  and  ethical  topics,  a  brief  but  succinct 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  following 
pages : 

We  bow  to  that  which  is  called  Brahman  and  which  in 
its  nature  is  truth,  consciousness,  endless,  pure  bliss,  with  no 
second,  undifferentiated  and  immovable  and  peace. 

The  End  of  Man. 

Birth  as  a  man  is  due  to  the  heap  of  good  deeds  done  in 
a  number  of  past  births.  Specially  so  is  the  birth  as  a 
Brahman.  For  it  may  not  be  secured  even  after  a  million  of 
births.  Brahman-hood  or  birth  in  the  family  of  the  good  is 
verily  the  result  of  good  deeds  done  in  a  number  of  past 
births.  The  end  of  such  a  birth  is  the  learning  of  the  Vedas 
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and  Sastras  (that  is,  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge)  under 
a  good  teacher  and  with  discipline.  The  end  of  learning  is 
good  character  and  observance  of  good  work.  The  end  of 
learning  the  Vedas  and  of  the  observance  of  good  work  is 
wisdom  or  knowledge  to  distinguish  between  the  eternal  and 
the  transient. 

The  Eternal  and  the  Transient. 

Thus  one  should  inquire  with  the  help  of  the  Vedas  the 
Smritis  and  reason.  The  ascertainment  of  distinction  between 
the  eternal  and  the  transient  is  the  end  of  learning  the  Vedas 
and  Sastras.  Otherwise  that  learning  will  be  as  useless  as 
the  learning  of  a  parrot.  The  parrot  learns  verses  of  wisdom 
but  eats  its  own  dirt.  Learning  will  be  of  no  use  unless  it  is 
used  in  distinguishing  between  the  eternal  and  the  transient. 
The  study  of  the  Upanishads  is  enjoined  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  and  the  transient,  but  not  for 
ornamentation,  or  for  debating  in  learned  societies,  or  for 
earning  subsistence.  Birth  as  a  human  being,  especially  as 
a  twice-born  man  with  learning,  reasoning  power,  and  sharp 
intellect  are  means  provided  to  understand  the  distinction 
between  the  eternal  and  the  transient.  Whoever,  having 
been  endowed  with  the  above  means,  does  not  enquire  into 
the  true  nature  of  things  will  have  lived  in  vain,  and  there 
will  be  no  difference  between  such  a  man  and  his  own  picture. 
The  true  end  of  man  is  not  selection  of  a  wife  or  wives  ;  nor 
is  it  begetting  of  children;  nor  acquisition  of  wealth;  the  true 
end  is  only  emancipation.  Wives,  sons  and  grandsons  can 
be  had  in  every  birth  ;  but  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial  are  scarcely  found  even  in  a  single  birth.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  true  knowledge  is  possible  only  in  human  birth. 
Without  being  born  as  a  man  or  in  a  family  of  Brahmans 
of  learning,  who  is  able  to  understand  the  true  nature  of 
emancipation  ?  The  end  of  a  Brahman  is  the  attainment  of 
Brahmahood.  If  Brahmahood  or  emancipation  is  not 
acquired  by  a  Brahman,  then  his  birth  as  a  Brahman  is  in 
vain,  though  it  enables  him  to  earn  his  living.  He  who  is 
fit  or  has  fitted  himself  for  emancipation  is  called  a  Brahman. 
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Let  not  therefore  a  Brahman  render  his  birth  as  a  Brahman 
useless.  A  Brahman  should  not,  therefore,  let  his  mind 
pursue  objective  pleasures,  but  rather  employ  it  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  eternal  from  the  transient. 

The  Eternal. 

Existence,  knowledge,  and  endlessness  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  eternal.  The  reverse  is  the  nature  of  the 
transient.  This  definition  is  in  accordance  with  the  Vedas. 
Just  as  a  red-hot  iron  and  its  fire,  darkness  and  light,  poison 
and  nectar,  misery  and  happiness,  water  and  milk  differ 
from  each  other,  so  the  transient  and  the  eternal  differ 
from  each  other.  Having  thoroughly  grasped  the  definition, 
a  wise  man  should  distinguish  between  the  transient  and  the 
eternal,  and  attend  to  the  eternal,  rejecting  the  transient. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Vedas  and  valid  reasoning,  a  wise  man 
should  distinguish  between  the  eternal  and  the  non-eternal  and 
attend  to  the  eternal  and  reject  the  reverse.  Whoever  makes 
no  such  distinction  and  pursues  after  the  transient  loses 
his  own  self  and  will  be  involved  in  the  chain  of  births  and 
deaths . This  is  declared  in  the  Chandogya  Upanishad. 

Prahlada,  Bharata,  Suka,  Sanaka  and  others  obtained 
emancipation  by  following  the  true  and  rejecting  the  false. 

Vairagya. 

The  end  of  the  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  the 
eternal  and  the  transient  is  vairagya  or  withdrawal  from  the 
world.  If  a  man  does  not  withdraw  himself  from  the  world, 
his  knowledge  of  the  true  and  the  false  will  be  in  vain. 
Man  does  not  attempt  to  catch  hold  of  the  false.  When  a 
man  knows  that  it  is  a  conch-shell  that  lies  before  him,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  take  it  up  as  a  piece  of  silver.  Wisdom 
and  love  of  the  false  do  not  remain  together.  Wisdom  is  the 
cause  of  withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  cowardice  is  the 
cause  of  fear.  Likewise  ignorance  of  a  thing  being  false  is 
the  cause  of  one’s  love  towards  it.  Hence  the  effect  of 
wisdom  is  withdrawal  from  the  world.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  those  who  are  addicted  to  objective  pursuits  have  not 
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even  a  trace  of  wisdom.  How  can  a  man  love  a  thing,  when  h$ 
knows  that  that  thing  is  perishable.  Man  is  naturally  addicted 
to  the  perishable,  and  regards  them  as  “  mine  He  does 
what  he  did  before,  eats  what  he  ate  before,  and  is  pleased 
with  what  pleased  him  before.  He  hears  what  he  heard 
before,  sees  what  he  saw  before.  Still  he  is  not  disgusted 
with  it,  nor  is  he  ashamed  of  it.  He  again  and  again  looks 
for  the  pleasures  or  rather  for  the  momentary  pleasures 
aroused  by  the  perishable  objects  of  the  world,  attempts  for 
them,  and  enjoys  them  without  caring  for  the  true  end  of  life. 
Though  he  is  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  body  and 
the  soul  by  his  knowledge  of  the  dead,  still  he  prefers  his 
body  and  does  many  a  deed  to  nourish  it  without  being 
ashamed  or  disgusted.  He  decks  it  with  golden  bangles, 
flower-garlands,  and  scents.  Strange !  man  has  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  sense  of  taste  and  the  organ  of  procreation.  The 
whole  world  is  under  the  power  of  these  two  members  of 
the  body.  Life,  wealth,  knowledge,  intellect,  and  physical 
energy  are  all  spent  at  the  altar  of  these  two  organs.  No 
one  who  is  addicted  to  the  indulgence  of  these  two  organs 
cares  to  think  that  life  is  wasted  in  this  way  without  achiev¬ 
ing  the  true  end  of  life.  Desire  and  anger,  greed  and 
delusion,  lust  and  jealousy,  arrogance  and  envy  are  the  effects 
of  addiction  to  pleasures  of  the  tongue  and  of  procreation. 
Desire  can  never  be  quenched  by  pursuit  after  objective 
pleasures.  It  rather  increases  more  and  more,  just  as  fire  burns 
more  and  more  with  the  pouring  of  ghi  into  it.  Pururavas, 
Kandumuni,  and  Kausika  did  not  succeed  in  quenching 
their  desire  by  enjoyment  of  objective  pleasures  for  years 
together.  Who  can  quench  the  flame  of  desire  by  indulgence? 

In  short,  the  conquest  of  desire  and  other  passions  is 
impossible  for  those  who  take  to  the  life  of  a  householder. 
These  passions  incarnate  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  house¬ 
hold.  The  same  household  which  a  man  acquires  at  a  great 
cost  with  a  view  to  enjoyment  involves  him  in  a  series  of 
miseries  in  the  course  of  its  growth.  Hence  it  may  be 
concluded  that  a  household  is  always  for  misery  and  that 
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renunciation  is  for  happiness.  Whoever  has  great  attachment 
to  wife,  sons,  and  friends  has  not  even  a  trace  of  that 
knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  by  investigating  the  true 
nature  of  the  eternal  and  the  transient.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  him  who  pursues  objective  pleasures,  who  performs 
sacrifices  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  heavenly  happiness ;  who 
makes  a  study  of  books  on  rituals,  grammar,  yoga,  and 
mantras;  and  who  regards  the  idols  of  clay  or  stone  as  gods. 

The  learning  of  those  who  study  for  the  sake  of  debate 
or  fame  or  for  earning  money  will  never  be  for  their  emanci¬ 
pation  ;  the  performance  of  Vedic  and  Puranic  rites  by  those 
who  do  them  for  subsistence  or  for  fame  will  not  be  for 
emancipation  ;  the  sacrificial  rites  performed  by  a  man  given 
to  cheating  and  scandal  will  not  make  him  wise.  Pilgrimage, 
performance  of  rites,  charity,  and  worship  of  gods,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  charitable  works  done  with  the  money  of  others 
will  never  make  a  man  wise.  Likewise  even  the  good  work 
that  is  done  by  a  man  who  is  devoid  of  character  will  not 
make  him  wise.  Hence  withdrawal  from  pursuit  after  ob¬ 
jective  pleasures  is  essential. 

There  are  some  who  are  opposed  to  this  view.  They  say 
that  it  is  enough  for  householders  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
distinction  between  the  eternal  and  the  transient  without 
renunciation.  Even  though  they  do  not  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  world,  they  lose  nothing  provided  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  rites.  Janaka  and  others  did  not  with¬ 
draw  from  the  world.  Still  the}'  were  wise  enough. 

This  kind  of  saying  is  opposed  to  both  the  Upanishads  and 
logical  reasoning.  The  Upanishads  say  that  residence  in  the 
heavenly  world  can  last  as  long  as  the  merit  due  to  karma  or 
good  work  done  in  this  world  lasts.  It  is  so  because  the 
results  of  works  done  are  not  permanent.  Hence  the 
Upanishads  say  again  and  again  that  those  who  desire 
emancipation  should  necessarily  renounce  the  world.  Like¬ 
wise  the  Smritis  say  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  works  spend  their  wealth  and  labour  in  vain 
and  with  false  hope.  Hence  wisdom  without  renunciation  of 
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the  world  is  opposed  to  the  Vedas  and  Sastras.  Attachment 
to  the  world  without  renouncing  it  is  also  opposed  to  reason; 
it  stands  to  reason  that  man  should  reject  whatever  he  finds 
to  be  truly  perishable.  The  world  is  perishable  and  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  renounced. 

Is  there  a  wise  man  who  will  not  renounce  the  world, 
after  knowing  that  birth,  death,  old  age,  disease,  and  other 
miseries  are  all  brought  about  by  attachment  to  the  perishable 
world  ?  Is  there  a  wise  man  who  will  not  renounce  the 
world  after  knowing  that  the  highest  achievement  which  a 
man  can  make  is  emancipation  ?  No  wise  man  desires  to 
have  a  perishable  thing.  The  world  is  not  only  perishable 
and  defective,  but  also  productive  of  harm.  Both  according 
to  the  Vedas  and  reason,  it  is  Brahman  that  is  not  only  im¬ 
perishable  and  perfect  but  also  the  embodiment  of  happiness 
itself. 

Abandonment  of  Rites. 

Withdrawal  from  and  renunciation  of  the  world,  complete 
control  over  the  senses  and  constant  contemplation  on  Brahman 
pave  the  way  of  emancipation.  Whoever  has  thoroughly 
understood  the  nature  of  the  world  and  Brahman  should  cease 
to  perform  rites  altogether.  Since  the  results  of  rites  are  im¬ 
permanent,  they  do  not  deserve  performance.  There  are 
evidences  to  prove  the  impermanence  of  the  results  of  rites. 
They  are  (1)  perception,  (2)  the  Vedas,  (3)  inference, 
(4)  tradition,  and  (5)  implication.  Just  as  grains  and  corns, 
the  results  of  labour,  are  perishable,  so  are  the  results  of 
rites  perishable.  This  is  stated  in  the  Vedas  themselves. 
Whatever  is  created  is,  as  a  rule,  perishable.  The  results  of 
ritualistic  work  are  created.  Therefore  they  are  perishable. 
It  is  a  popular  tradition  that  merits,  the  results  of  good 
deeds,  do  not  last  long.  Since  the  Vedas  enjoin  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  all  kinds  of  rites,  it  is  implied  that  their  results 
are  perishable.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  kinds  of  ritualistic 
works  should  be  given  up  once  for  all.  Desire  is  the  cause  of 
a  man’s  undertaking  any  kind  of  work  and  absence  of  desire 
is  the  cause  of  renunciation.  A  man  with  itching  sensation 
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scratches  his  body,  thinking  that  it  is  comfortable.  But  it  is 
merely  an  alleviation  of  misery,  and  not  a  cause  of  comfort. 
Thus  man  usually  mistakes  for  comfort  whatever  is  a  means 
for  alleviating  misery.  How  can  a  thing  which  has  no  exist¬ 
ence  in  itself  be  a  cause  of  comfort  or  happiness  ?  Things 
that  are  of  the  nature  of  misery  cannot  possibly  be  causes  of 
comfort.  Hence  wise  men  who  have  understood  the  nature  of 
the  perishable  and  the  imperishable  regard  the  perishable 
as  non-existent  and  false.  Nor  is  the  performance  of  rites 
conducive  to  peace  and  purity  of  mind  (cliitta-suddhi) .  For 
there  is  no  work  without  desire.  Whatever  is  inseparably 
associated  with  desire  and  other  passions  cannot  make  the 
mind  peaceful.  Whoever  has  no  desire  for  the  perishable 
happiness  of  either  this  or  the  other  world  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  doing  work,  either  religious  or  secular.  Just  as 
desire  and  acquisition  of  things  are  related  as  cause  and 
effect,  so  absence  of  desire  and  renunciation  are  related  as 
cause  and  effect.  Man  does  work,  religious  or  secular,  for 
some  result.  There  is  no  work  that  is  not  productive  of 
some  results.  Emancipation,  however,  is  not  the  result  of 
any  work.  It  is  attained  only  through  knowledge,  as  stated 
in  the  Upanishads.  Again  work  is  of  four  kinds:  creation, 
acquisition,  modification,  and  repair.  Emancipation  is  the 
result  of  none  of  these  four  kinds  of  work.  It  is  Brahman- 
hood  in  its  nature.  Brahman,  however,  is  not  the  result  of 
any  work,  for  it  is  always  existing,  eternally  pure,  ever 
acquired  on  account  of  its  omnipresence,  and  perfect.  Accord¬ 
ingly  as  no  work  is  held  to  be  the  cause  of  Moksha,  work 
of  all  kinds  should  be  given  up  by  those  who  desire  Moksha 
or  emancipation. 

It  should  not  be  said  that  work  should  be  given  up 
only  by  those  who,  like  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  are  unfit  to 
stud}’,  to  discuss,  to  sacrifice,  or  to  cause  others  to  sacrifice. 
For  renunciation  of  all  kinds  of  work  can  only  be  made  by 
those  who  are  learned  and  wise.  The  immediate  cause  of 
renunciation  is  the  getting  rid  of  all  kinds  of  desire.  The 
cause  of  getting  rid  of  all  desire  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
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eternal  as  proved  by  logical  reasoning.  Power  of  correct 
reasoning  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Vedas,  Dharmasastra,  the  Puraqas, 
Logic,  Grammar,  and  Mlmamsa.  In  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge  acquisition  of  good  reasoning  power  is  not  pos* 
sible.  Accordingly  how  can  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  and 
other  cripples  think  of  renunciation  of  work  ?  Besides,  the 
study  of  the  Vedanta  is  enjoined  only  for  the  sake  of  true 
knowledge.  Such  study  is  not  meant  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb; 
and  other  cripples.  Hence  it  follows  that  renunciation  of 
all  work  is  meant  for  the  learned  and  the  wise.  Having 
renounced  the  world  and  all  work,  one  should  endeavour 
to  understand  the  nature  of  Brahman.  Mere  renunciation 
does  not  bring  in  emancipation. 

Kinds  of  Sannyasa. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  renunciation  :  renunciation  after 
learning,  that  for  learning,  and  that  made  just  before  death. 
The  first  is  the  renunciation  of  the  world  and  all  work  made  by 
those  who  have  given  up  desire  for  wife,  sons,  and  wealth,  and 
have  made  a  study  of  the  real  nature  of  the  world  and  its 
origin.  The  second  is  for  those  who  want  to  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Vedanta.  The  third 
is  that  made  by  those  who  are  about  to  die,  and  this  is 
not  conducive  to  the  study  of  the  Vedanta  at  all.  For 
hearing  and  thinking  of,  and  contemplation  on,  Brahman 
cannot  possibly  be  made  at  the  time  of  death.  Hence  not 
only  Brahmans,  but  also  women,  Sudras,  Vaisyas,  and 
kings  should,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  emancipation, 
renounce  the  world  and  all  work  long  before  death  and 
endeavour  to  attain  Brahma-knowledge. 

Worship  and  Prayer  are  not  for  Moksha. 

It  should  not  be  said,  “We  have,  however,  renounced  the 
world  and  work  with  desire  for  Moksha.  Still  with  devotion 
we  worship  the  idols  of  Siva,  Krishna  and  other  gods  for 
the  sake  of  emancipation.  We  also  carry  on  mental  worship 
called  Dahara  worship,  sing  songs  of  gods,  or  repeat  the  names 
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of  Siva  or  Vishnu.  We  are  not,  however,  enthusiastic  enough 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Vedanta.”  Thus  wise  men 
should  not  say.  For,  the  whole  of  the  earth  with  its  contents 
is  a  perceptible  thing.  And  what  is  perceptible  is  a  mere 
appearance  and  not  a  real  thing.  Things  worshipped  are  all 
perceptible  and  are  therefore  transient.  Even  mental  worship 
called  Daharopasana  pertains  to  transient  things.  Action  done 
on  transient  things  with  the  impression  that  they  are  eternal 
will  bring  in  only  transient  results,  just  as  mirage,  though 
mistaken  for  water,  will  not  yield  water.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  worship  and  other  religious  acts  are  not  at  all 
causes  of  Moksha.  It  is  knowledge  and  knowledge  alone 
that  is  the  true  cause  of  Moksha.  Attempt  to  attain  Moksha 
with  worship  and  other  religious  acts  is  like  an  attempt  at 
folding  the  sky  like  a  mat.  Likewise  prayer,  recitation  of 
religious  texts  any  number  of  times,  praises  of  gods,  and 
muttering  of  Mantras  will  not  bring  in  Moksha.  Excepting 
the  knowledge  of  Atman,  there  is  no  other  cause  of  Moksha. 
There  are  peace  and  purity  of  mind  that  can  be  acquired  as 
results  of  worship,  provided  that  worship  is  done  with  no 
desire  for  any  benefit.  If  it  is,  however,  done  for  any  good, 
that  end  will  certainly  ensue,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will 
also  disappear.  This  is  not  only  stated  in  the  Vedas,  but 
it  also  holds  good  with  reason.  Brahman  is  pure  and 
devoid  of  all  qualities.  Moksha  is  the  attainment  of  Brahma- 
hood,  while  worship  transforms  the  worshipper  in  the  form 
of  the  worshipped  with  qualities.  For  qualification  is 
limitation.  But  Moksha  is  an  unqualified,  unlimited,  and 
unconditioned  state.  If  it  also  were  a  conditioned  state, 
it  would  be  impermanent.  The  effect  has  the  form  of  its 
■material  cause.  One  becomes  what  one  worships ;  for  wor¬ 
ship  is  the  cause  of  that  kind  of  transformation.  After 
entering  the  Sannyasa  order  of  life  as  a  symbol  of  renunciation 
of  the  world  and.  work,  one  should  devote  one’s  whole  time  to 
hearing  and  thinking  of  Brahman  and  contemplation  on  it. 
Constant  contemplation  on  Brahman  is  the  one  sole  duty  of 
a  Sannyasin.  Without  attending  to  this  duty,  and  without 
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cultivating  such  necessary  qualities  as  forbearance,  absence 
of  all  desire,  control  over  senses,  and  acquisition  of  true 
knowledge,  one  who  takes  up  a  coloured  garment  and  a 
bamboo  stick  and  lives  on  alms  is  a  pretender.  Hence  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  Sannyasin  to  understand  the  nature  of  Atman. 

The  Nature  of  Atman. 

The  meaning  of  “  I  ”  is  evidently  Atman  known  to  all. 
Knowing  what  is  meant  by  “  I  am  ”,  every  being  attempts  to 
achieve  what  is  good  to  himself  and  to  avoid  what  is  hurtful 
to  himself.  The  constant  cognition  that  “  I  am  ”,  is  the  urge 
for  good  or  bad  action  in  self-interest.  No  one  eats  for 
alleviating  the  hunger  of  another,  nor  does  one  marry  to 
satisfy  the  love  of  another  man.  Man  marries  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  not  even  for  the  pleasure  of  the  woman  married. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  woman  also.  She  marries  more 
for  the  pleasure  of  herself  than  for  the  pleasure  of  her  husband. 
Similarly  man  worships  gods  more  for  his  own  pleasure  than 
for  the  pleasure  of  gods.  Man  becomes  a  devoted  servant  of 
god  or  a  master  more  for  his  own  pleasure  than  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  god  or  his  master.  Whether  a  man  is  wise  or 
ignorant  or  dumb  and  whether  it  is  a  man  or  woman  or  a 
child  or  a  beast,  he  or  she  or  it  loves  the  self,  the  meaning  of 
its  own  “  I  ”  better  than  the  rest.  Wife,  son,  friend,  house, 
land,  wealth,  and  all  other  acquisitions  are  for  the  sake  of 
one’s  own  pleasure  and  not  for  their  own  sake.  Bathing, 
prayer,  worship,  gift,  penance,  and  all  kinds  of  activities  are 
for  the  pleasure  of  one’s  own  Atman  and  not  for  the  pleasure 
of  another. 

“  I  ”  is  not  the  body,  etc. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  “  I  ”  ?  “I  ”  is  not  the  body ; 
by  saying  that  ‘‘if  the  body  becomes  lighter,  I  shall  be  happy”, 
the  distinction  between  the  body  and  Atman  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.  Likewise  man  desires  the  soundness  of  his  visual  and 
other  organs  rather  for  the  pleasure  of  his  own  Atman  than 
for  that  of  the  organs.  Soundness  of  instruments  is  desired 
for  facilitating  one’s  own  work  and  not  that  of  the  instruments. 
Atman  is  not  the  body,  not  the  senses,  not  the  breath,  neither 
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the  mind,  nor  the  intellect,  neither  the  feeling  of  egoism  nor 
the  combination  of  all  these,  because  each  of  them  is  denoted 
by  the  word  “mine”,  meaning  thereby  that  they  all  belong  to 
the  meaning  of  the  first  person,  “  I  ”,  that  is,  “Atman  ”.  The 
object  of  man’s  activity  is  the  body  and  other  non-self  and 
the  knower  of  the  non-self  is  the  meaning  of  “  I  ”.  Myself 
and  mine  are  quite  distinct.  The  seer  is  the  meaning  of  “  I  ” 
or  “  Myself  ”.  The  seen  are  the  body  and  other  objects. 
The  seen  are  the  inert  and  perishable  matter  full  of  misery. 
The  seer  is,  on  the  other  hand,  consciousness  and  immortal. 
If  the  body  or  the  senses  were  the  meaning  of  “  I  ”,  then  the 
sense  of  “  I  ”  must  necessarily  be  felt  in  the  state  of  deep  sleep, 
senselessness,  or  death.  But  it  is  not  however  felt,  though 
there  are  the  body  and  the  senses.  The  saying  “  I  see,  I  hear, 
I  smell”  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  eye  sees, 
the  ear  hears,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  means  that  the  Atman 
sees  with  the  eyes,  hears  with  the  ear,  smells  with  the  nose, 
etc.  In  the  absence  of  Atman  the  senses  are  like  a  lamp-light 
illuminators  of  neither  themselves  nor  of  other  objects.  They 
are  merely  instruments  of  the  Atman  in  illuminating  inert 
matter  to  the  Atman.  If,  however,  they  are  considered  to  be 
selves,  then  there  will  be  many  Atmans  or  selves  in  the  body. 
But  there  is,  however,  the  sensation  of  only  one  self  in  the 
bod}'.  Likewise  the  breath,  the  mind,  or  the  intellect  are  not 
the  self;  for  they  are  changing  every  moment.  But  the  self 
is  not  subject  to  any  change.  From  the  saying  that  I  know 
what  was  seen  and  what  is  also  now'  seen,  what  was  heard 
and  what  is  also  now  heard,  etc.,  it  is  inferred  that  there 
is  one  who  embodies  in  himself  the  past  experiences  of  all 
the  senses  and  knows  all  that  goes  before  him.  There  must 
necessarily  be  one  who  preserves  in  himself  the  varying 
experiences  of  past  and  present  times.  It  is  the  immortal 
and  eternal  Atman  or  self. 

Sometimes  the  intellect  is  mistaken  for  consciousness  or 
Atman.  The  intellect  is  as  white  as  a  crystal  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Atman  it  shines  with  its  borrowed  light  like 
a  reflector  in  the  sun.  Likewise  the  mind  and  the  senses  shine 
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borrowing  light  from  the  Atman  or  self  and  have  no  light  of 
their  Own.  None  of  them  is  consciousness  itself.  From  the 
saying  such  as  “  The  pot  is  touched  with  the  hand,  the  sun 
is  seen  with  the  eyes,  the  sound  is  heard  with  the  ear,  the 
mind  understood  the  matter  and  the  intellect  came  to  know 
the  sense  of  it,”  it  is  clear  that  the  experiencer  of  all  these 
acts  is  quite  different  from  them  all,  which  are  merely  in¬ 
strumental  to  those  acts.  It  is  a  physiological  principle  that 
the  hand  and  other  organs  of  the  body  are  changing  every 
moment  by  the  constant  process  of  wear  and  tear.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  hand  and  other  organs  which  were  concerned 
in  touching  and  other  past  acts  are  not  in  their  original  form 
at  the  moment  when  those  past  acts  are  recollected.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  cognizer  who  recollects  all  those  different 
past  acts  simultaneously  is  quite  different  from  them  all,  and 
is  one  and  ever-present  being.  This  being  is  called  Atman 
or  self. 

Besides  the  continuance  of  Atman  even  in  deep  sleep 
with  no  consciousness  of  the  body  and  the  senses  and  other 
organs  is  the  experience  of  all.  After  awakening  every  one 
says,  that  he  slept  happily  and  that  he  knew  nothing.  The 
nature  of  happiness  felt  in  sleep  is  no  objective  happiness;  it 
is  undifferentiated  and  is  the  state  of  the  self  itself.  The 
nature  of  Atman  or  self  is  pure  happiness.  Since  cognition 
of  every  other  thing  except  the  cognizing  self  itself  is  nega¬ 
tived,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  continued  existence  of  Atman 
alone  that  is  experienced  in  sleep.  Clear,  unambiguous, 
uncontradicted,  and  logical  expression  of  an  experience  is 
held  to  be  a  valid  evidence.  The  experience  of  non-cognition 
of  all  things  except  that  of  the  self  as  “  I  knew  ”,  soon  after 
sleep  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  continued  existence  of 
Atman  before  and  after  and  during  sleep.  No  other  thing 
can  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  “  f  ”,  the  subject  of  knowing 
in  the  expression  “  I  knew  nothing  ”,  expressed  after  awaken¬ 
ing.  It  cannot  be  said  that  like  the  body  and  other  organs 
the  self  also  was  sleeping  and  was  unconscious  during  sleep. 
In  that  case  there  would  be  none  to  give  expression  to  the 
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negation  of  knowledge  of  all  other  things  except  the  knower 
to  experience  the  non-existence  of  other  things. 

It  should  not  be  said  that  deep  sleep  is  merely  a  void 
state  and  absence  of  pain  and  misery  appears  as  happiness 
and  that  there  is  neither  experiencer  nor  experience.  For 
absence  of  pain  and  misery  is  negative,  while  happiness  is  a 
state  of  positive  feeling;  and  a  negative  thing  cannot  be 
equivalent  to  a  positive  thing.  Also  the  young,  old,  and  all 
give  expression  to  their  past  experience  of  happiness  by  say¬ 
ing,  “I  slept  happily”;  and  this  is  a  strong  evidence.  There 
is  also  the  syllogistic  proof:  like  the  absorbed  state  called 
Samadhi  deep  sleep  also  is  a  state  of  pure  happiness,  because 
of  the  cessation  of  all  kinds  of  mental  activity  both  in  the 
state  of  Samadhi  and  deep  sleep.  Also  there  is  the  evidence 
of  perception  :  while  rising  in  the  middle  or  at  the  close  of 
sleep,  every  one  feels  happy.  This  is  perceived  by  all  persons, 
whether  learned  or  ignorant.  The  Sruti  also  says  that  in  deep 
sleep  the  self  is  absorbed  in  happiness  and  enjoys  happiness. 

The  Buddhist  who  says  that  the  state  of  deep  sleep  is 
merely  a  void  should  be  asked  how  he  came  to  know  that  it  is 
Void.  He  cannot  say  that  it  is  perceived,  because  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  perception.  Nor  is  there  any  valid  evidence  to  infer 
it  to  be  so.  If  he  has  not  perceived  or  inferred  it  to  be  a 
void,  either  in  his  waking  or  dream  state,  how  else  did  he 
come  to  know  of  it  ?  If  he  says  that  he  came  to  know  of  it  in 
deep  sleep  itself,  then  it  is  the  same  as  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  a  perceiver.  That  perceiver  must  necessarily  be 
the  Atman  or  self,  since  the  body  and  other  organs  have  all 
fallen  asleep  and  are  quite  inactive,  it  follows  that  there  is  an 
Atman  whose  characteristic  is  consciousness  and  who  is  the 
meaning  of  “I”. 

The  Nature  of  Happiness. 

Is  happiness  a  quality  of  objects  or  of  the  mind  ?  Or  is 
it  a  quality  of  the  enjoyer  or  a  quality  of  place  or  time  ?  Or 
is  it  a  quality  of  action  or  of  the  senses  or  of  the  Atman  ? 

Never  can  happiness  or  pleasure  be  the  quality  of  objects, 
for  the  moment  after  happiness  is  experienced  with  the  sight, 
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touch,  etc.  of  objects,  it  disappears.  If  it  were  the  quality  of 
external  objects,  it  would  be  experienced  the  next  moment 
also.  The  fragrance  of  flowers  is  not  felt  one  or  two 
moments  after  it  is  smelt. 

Nor  can  happiness  be  the  quality  of  the  mind,  for  in  the 
absence  of  objects  the  particular  kind  of  happiness  or  pleasure 
is  not  felt  in  the  mind.  If  it  were  the  quality  of  the  mind,  it 
should  have  been  always  felt.  Hence  happiness  or  pleasure 
is  not  a  quality  or  state  of  the  mind.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
happiness  or  pleasure  is  aroused  by  the  mind  coming  in 
contact  with  objects,  for  the  kind  of  pleasure  felt  in  the 
moment  of  contact  is  not  felt  the  next  moment.  Hence  it  is 
not  the  quailty  of  the  mind. 

Nor  is  it  the  quality  of  the  enjoyer,  for  though  there  is 
the  enjoyer  always,  no  happiness  or  pleasure  is  continuously 
felt ;  misery  or  sadness  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experience 
of  the  enjoyer  more  often  than  not.  Ever  since  his  birth  he 
experiences  misery  due  to  his  past  or  pre-present  deeds. 
Birth,  death,  old  age,  or  diseases, — this  is  the  lot  of  man  ;  he 
is  .thrown  up  and  down  like  a  water-vessel  let  down  and  taken 
up  from  a  well.  Hence  happiness  or  pleasure  is  not  the 
quality  of  the  enjoyer. 

Happiness  is  not  the  quality  of  place.  For  happiness  is 
not  equally  felt  by  all  residing  in  the  same  place;  persons  in  a 
cold  or  hot  place  differ  in  their  experience  of  cold  or  heat. 
Hence  happiness  or  pleasure  is  not  a  quality  of  place. 

Nor  is  it  a  quality  of  time ;  for  if  it  were  so,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  happiness  or  pleasure  should  be  equal  to  all  and  at 
all  times.  But  it  is  not  so.  Hence  happiness  or  pleasure  is 
not  a  quality  of  time. 

Nor  is  it  a  quality  of  action ;  for  sin  is  always  the  cause 
of  misery  and  merit  is  conducive  to  happiness,  if  circumstanc¬ 
es  are  favourable.  Hence  happiness  is  not  a  quality,  but  an 
effect  of  good  action. 

Nor  is  happiness  or  pleasure  a  quality  of  the  senses;  for 
the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  other  persons  of  defective 
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senses  feel  happiness  or  pleasure  in  spite  of  their  defective 
senses.  Hence  it  cannot  be  the  quality  of  senses. 

Now  finally  we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  a  quality 
or  nature  of  the  Atman.  It  is  not  a  quality  of  the  Atman  ; 
for  the  Atman  is  possessed  of  no  quality  whatever.  The 
Vedas  declare  him  to  be  devoid  of  all  qualities.  If  it  were  a 
constituent  quality  of  the  Atman  like  redness  of  a  rose,  then 
the  destruction  of  this  constituent  quality  would  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  constituted  Atman  also  ;  for  as  a  rule 
with  the  disappearance  of  a  constituent  quality  the  constituted 
thing  also  disappears,  like  the  disappearance  of  a  rose  with 
the  disappearance  of  its  redness.  Hence  it  is  not  a  quality  of 
the  Atman.  Others  admit  the  existence  of  eternal  happiness, 
eternal  knowledge  and  eternal  good  qualities  in  eternal  Atman. 
The  Advaitins  are  not  for  such  multiplicity  of  eternal  things. 
Hence  if  a  quality  in  the  Atman  were  assumed,  that  must 
necessarily  be  transient.  Hence  with  its  disappearance  the 
Atman  also  would  have  to  disappear,  if  a  transient  quality 
were  believed  to  constitute  the  Atman.  Hence  it  is  not  a 
quality  of  the  Atman.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  happiness  or 
pleasure  is  the  nature  of  the  Atman.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  said  that  the  same  objection  that  is  raised  in  the  case  of 
taking  happiness  as  a  quality  of  the  Atman  would  also  crop 
up  in  the  case  of  taking  it  as  the  nature  of  the  Atman.  For 
happiness  is  the  very  nature  of  the  Atman,  just  as  light  and 
heat  are  the  nature  of  the  sun  and  fire.  Just  as  light  and 
heat  are  not  different  from  the  sun  and  the  fire,  so  happiness 
and  the  Atman  are  not  different  from  each  other.  They  form 
one  and  the  same  thing.  The  happiness  which  is  the  nature 
of  the  Atman  is  eternal,  while  happiness  or  pleasure  caused  by- 
objects  is  transient.  It  should  not  be  said  that  like  happiness, 
misery  may  also  be  taken  as  the  nature  of  the  Atman.  For 
happiness  and  misery  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  light  and 
darkness.  Hence  they  cannot  form  the  nature  of  the  same 
thing.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  nature 
of  the  Atman  is  eternal  happiness,  as  proved  in  the  state  of 
deep  sleep,  the  nature  of  the  non-self  or  objects  is  misery.  It 
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maj',  however,  be  questioned  that  if  the  nature  of  objects  is 
misery,  how  is  it  that  their  enjoyment  brings  about  happiness  ? 
The  reply  to  this  is  as  follows: — When  the  time  of  enjoyment 
of  the  results  of  good  deeds  approaches  and  when  there  is  an 
agreeable  thing  present  before  the  enjoyer,  there  the  Satva 
quality  of  his  mind  is  on  the  increase,  and  his  mind  becomes 
pure,  calm,  and  serene.  His  intellect  also  becomes  pure  and 
calm  and  serene.  On  this  pure  intellect  the  Atman  whose 
nature  is  absolute  happiness  is  reflected.  There  is  also  the 
picture  or  idea  of  the  agreeable  thing  in  contact  with  the 
reflection  of  the  Atman,  the  self-happiness  appears  as  if  it 
were  the  happiness  caused  by  the  object.  This  is  what 
people  usually  regard  as  objective  pleasure  or  happiness. 
Sweetness,  for  example,  is  the  quality  of  sugar,  and  when  it 
is  mixed  with  a  cake  and  is  eaten,  the  man  eating  it  says 
that  the  cake  is  sweet.  The  difference  in  degree  of  this  form 
of  happiness  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  satvic  state  of  the 
mind. 
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How  Misery  Arises 

THE  cause  of  misery  is  explained  as  follows: — 

The  Atman  appears  reflected  in  an  impure  form  owing  to 
the  impure  state  of  the  intellect,  just  as  a  rope  appears  as  a 
snake.  Though  the  Atman  is  identical  with  happiness,  still 
jn  his  objective  appearance  he  appears  as  miserable  or  un¬ 
comfortable.  Hence  there  arises  the  feeling  of  misery  in  the 
mind.  Since  the  Atman  is  liable  to  no  change,  he  can  be  the 
cause  of  neither  happiness  nor  of  misery.  When  he  is  in  his 
own  state,  then  happiness  or  pleasure  which  is  his  nature  is 
perceived.  Though  happiness  is  his  nature,  still  the  rise  of 
innate  eternal  happiness  is  not  felt,  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
Atman  is  not  known.  Man  is  accustomed  to  feel  happiness  only 
in  the  presence  of  agreeable  objects.  Just  as  a  barren  woman 
cannot  feel  the  happiness  of  embracing  a  child,  so  a  man  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Atman  cannot  under¬ 
stand  Atman-happiness  or  self-pleasure.  Only  at  the  sight 
of  the  moon  in  the  full  moon-night  of  a  summer  day,  his  light 
is  felt  to  be  comfortable.  If  the  moon  is  covered  with  clouds, 
no  pleasure  is  felt.  Primordial  ignorance  like  darkness  covers 
the  real  nature  of  the  Atman.  When  this  cover  is  removed 
absolute  happiness  which  is  the  nature  of  the  Atman  is  ex¬ 
perienced.  That  the  Atman’s  nature  is  happiness  and  light 
has  been  already  referred  to.  That  his  nature  is  light  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  Vedas  but  also  by  experience  and 
reasoning.  The  sun,  for  example,  illuminates  all  things  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Without  the  sun’s  light  nothing  is  seen. 
The  sun  and  the  things  lighted  or  illumined  by  him  are  seen 
with  the  eyes.  Without  the  light  of  our  eyes  neither  the 
sun  nor  the  things  illumined  by  the  sun  are  seen  by  us. 
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Hence  our  eyes  are  the  illuminator  of  the  sun  and  the  world 
Then  it  is  the  mind  that  shows  us  the  eyes,  the  sun,  and  the 
things.  Hence  the  mind  is  the  illuminator  of  the  eyes,  th« 
sun,  and  the  things.  Then  lastly  it  is  the  Atman  that  brings 
to  light  the  mind,  the  eyes,  the  sun,  and  the  things.  It  is  in 
the  experience  of  all  that  in  thought  a  mental  picture  of  all 
these  things  is  formed,  though  the  eyes  are  closed.  The  illu. 
minator  of  such  mental  pictures  is  the  Atman  and  Atman 
alone.  The  perception  of  the  sun  is  dependent  on  the  eyes 
the  perception  of  the  eyes  is  dependent  on  the  mind,  the  per. 
ception  of  the  mind  on  the  Atman  ;  but  this  perception  does 
not  depend  upon  anything  else.  For  he  is  self-illuminator. 
To  indicate  his  existence,  as  implied  in  the  expression  ‘  I  am’, 
he  does  not  need  the  aid  of  anything  else, — neither  lamp, 
light  nor  the  sun,  neither  the  eyes  nor  the  mind.  To  prove 
his  existence  neither  the  Vedas  nor  the  evidence  of  S3'llogistic 
reasoning,  neither  analogy  nor  the  evidence  of  implication 
is  needed.  He  is  all-pervading  and  shines  himself,  illumin- 
ating  everything.  Whatever  is  non-self  is  visible.  Hence 
it  does  not  shine  nt>r  does  it  illuminate  other  things.  Mattel 
that  is  associated  with  the  Atman  borrows  light  from  him  and 
illuminates  the  rest.  Just  as  lamplight  resting  on  the  wick 
illuminates  the  wick,  the  oil-can,  the  house,  the  pillars,  and 
all  other  things  over  which  the  light  falls,  so  the  Atman  not 
only  shines  himself  but  also  illuminates  everything  else; 
coming  in  contact  with  the  intellect,  he  illuminates  it  and 
its  work  ;  likewise  he  illuminates  the  mind  and  its  workings, 
the  eyes  and  their  actions,  the  sun  and  his  form  and  action  and 
the  material  objects  and  their  qualities.  Himself  remaining 
as  immutable  and  unchangeable,  he  makes  everything  know- 
able.  In  the  work  of  illuminating  material  objects,  the  sun’s 
function  is  limited  to  the  removal  of  darkness.  The  indica¬ 
tion  of  form,  name,  genus,  number,  colour,  quality,  birth, 
growth  and  decay, — all  this  is  due  to  the  light  of  the  Atman 
himself.  Never^can  the  sun  indicate  the  shape  and  name  of 
things  as  the  Atman  does.  Hence  the  Atman  alone  is  the 
illuminator  of  all  things  in  their  entirety.  Neither  the  body 
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nor  the  limbs,  neither  the  senses  nor  the  mind  nor  even 
the  intellect  can  bring  the  objects  home  to  the  understanding 
q{  man,  unless  there  is  the  light  of  the  Atman  to  illuminate 
those  objects.  When  a  man  is  dead  or  asleep,  there  are  the 
body,  the  senses,  the  mind  or  the  mental  organ,  still  there  is 
n0  perception  of  anything  at  that  time.  If  they  were  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  perceiving  things,  they  could  have  done 
so  in  sleep  or  after  death.  Hence  it  follows  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  illuminating  either  themselves  or  anything 
else.  When  these  organs  are  active,  they  illuminate  things 
not  by  their  own  light  but  by  the  borrowed  light  of  the 
Atman.  Just  as  an  iron  ball,  when  red  hot,  acquires  or  rather 
borrows  the  power  of  heat  and  light,  so  the  body  and  the 
organs  acquire  the  power  of  illumination  by  virtue  of  their 
association  with  the  Atman. 

Buddhi  or  the  intellect  is  not  the  Atman.  For  it  is 
changing  every  moment,  and  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to 
recollect  what  was  done  long  ago.  Hence  an  immutable  and 
unchangeable  intelligent  being  there  must  necessarily  be  to 
recollect  and  retain  past  and  present  impressions  and  their 
connecting  link.  That  being  is  known  as  the  Atman. 

Complete  Definition  of  the  Atman 
The  Atman  is  one  alone  ;  he  is  knowledge  solidified  ; 
not  illumined  by  anything  else  except  by  himself ;  he  is 
invisible;  pure;  all-pervading;  immutable  and  unchangeable; 
witness  of  all  things  ;  like  an  anvil  he  bears  the  brunt  of  all 
physical  and  mental  actions  and  retains  their  impressions; 
he  is  not  tainted  with  the  contact  of  anything  else;  he  is 
imperishable  ;  and  perfect. 

The  Atman  in  the  Three  States 
In  the  waking  state  the  Atman  brings  home  to  the  mind 
the  sun  and  other  visible  objects. 

In  the  dream  state  when  all  the  senses  are  inactive  and 
when  only  the  intellect  is  active  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
objective  world  together  with  the  sun’s  light  is  cut  off,  the 
Atman  shows  to  the  intellect  only  the  impressions  of  the 
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internal  or  the  external  world.  These  impressions  are  only 
imaginary  and  not  at  all  real. 

In  deep  sleep,  however,  the  intellect  also  is  inactive  and 
the  Atman  enables  the  mind  after  waking  to  recall  its  uq, 
awareness  of  anything  during  the  sleep  state. 

The  Sruti  also  says  that  because  the  Atman  knows  what 
takes  place  in  the  three  states  of  waking,  dreaming,  and 
deep  sleep,  he  is  the  revealer  of  all  things.  He  is  the  meaning 
of  the  pronominal  word,  “  I  ”.  “  I  dreamt,  slept,  and  now  am 

awake” — this  is  the  experience  of  every  one  touching  three' 
different  states  of  three  different  times.  This  experience 
comes  to  him  who  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  I  ”.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  Atman  is  eternal  and  revealer  of  all 
things. 

The  Witness  of  the  Three  States 

The  experiencer  of  the  waking  state  is  called  Visva;  the 
dreamer  is  called  Taijasa  ;  and  the  experiencer  of  deep  sleep 
is  termed  Pragna.  None  of  these,  however,  is  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  eternal  Atman  who  is  called  Saks  in  or  witness  of  all. 
The  distinction  between  the  true  Atman  called  Saksin,  and 
the  pseudo- Atmans  called  Visva,  Taijasa,  and  Pragna  is  as 
follows  : — 

Visva,  the  knower  of  the  objective  world  together  with 
his  objective  world,  is  not  at  all  cognized  during  the  state 
of  dream  ;  nor  does  he  know  the  objects  presented  in  dream. 
For,  he  does  not  see  the  distinction  between  the  objects  of 
the  waking  and  dream  states  together  and  feel  them.  Hence 
Visva  must  be  taken  to  be  different  from  the  Taijasa  and 
Visva  must  necessarily  be  non-existent  during  dream.  As 
Visva  does  not  exist  in  dream  and  does  not  know  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  dream,  it  follows  that  he  cannot  be  the  meaning  of 
“  I  ”.  Likewise  Taijasa  with  his  fancied  world  does  not  at 
all  exist  during  deep  sleep  ;  nor  does  he  know  what  happens 
at  that  time.  If  Taijasa  were  existent  during  deep  sleep 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  dream  and  deep  sleep. 
Likewise  Pragna,  the  presider  over  deep  sleep,  does  not  exist 
in  dream  or  waking  state.  If  he  were  there,  neither  the 
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dream  state  nor  the  waking  state  would  differ  from  the  state  of 
deep  sleep.  Hence  it  follows  that  Visva,  the  presider  over 
the  waking  state,  is  aware  neither  of  the  dream  state  nor 
of  the  state  of  deep  sleep  ;  that  Taijasa,  the  presider  over  the 
dream  state,  is  aware  neither  of  the  waking  state  nor  of  the 
state  of  deep  sleep  ;  and  that  Pragna,  the  presider  over  deep 
sleep,  is  n°t  aware  of  the  other  two  states.  Hence  it  also 
follows  that  they  are  different  from  each  other  and  that  none 
of  them  is  aware  of  all  the  three  states;  and  that  none  of 
them  can  therefore  be  the  Atman  who  knows  all  those  three 
states.  The  Atman,  however,  does  know  all  those  states, 
hence  it  follows  that  he  is  existing,  witnessing  what  happens 
during  each  of  those  three  states.  Hence  he  alone  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “  I  ”.  Atman  called  the  Sak$in,  how¬ 
ever,  presides  over  each  of  the  three  states  and  enables  Visva 
to  know  the  objects  of  the  waking  state  ;  Taijasa  to  know 
the  fanciful  world  of  the  dream  state  ;  and  Pragna  the  dark 
bliss  of  the  state  of  deep  sleep. 

The  Three  Bodies 

The  body  consists  of  three  different  bodies  ;  the  visible 
physical  body  consisting  of  head,  hands  and  other  limbs,  is 
called  the  Anna-maya  sheath  and  is  composed  of  the  five 
gross  elements.  The  presider  over  this  body  is  called  Visva 
and  his  state  is  the  waking  state.  The  five  subtle  sense- 
organs,  the  five  subtle  work-organs,  the  five  subtle  Pranas 
or  vital  winds,  the  mind,  and  the  intellect, — these  seventeen 
constituents  of  the  body  form  the  subtle  body  composed  of 
subtle  elements;  the  presider  over  this  body  is  called  Taijasa 
and  his  state  is  that  of  dream.  The  third  body  is  called 
the  causal  body.  It  is  the  seat  of  nescience  which  has  no 
beginning,  indescribable,  possessed  of  the  three  qualities, 
called  Satva,  Rajas,  and  Tamas,  and  undifferentiated.  This 
nescience  called  Avidya,  a  pseudo-form  of  sentience,  is  the 
third  body  presided  over  by  Pragna.  The  Visva,  Taijasa, 
and  Pragna  are  all  pseudo-forms  of  the  Atman,  mutable  and 
changeable,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  has  its  own  condi¬ 
tions,  and  one  does  not  appear  in  the  condition  of  the  other. 
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Since  they  are  conditioned,  they  are  all  transient.  He  who 
witnesses  the  three  states,  the  presiders  over  those  states, 
their  changes,  and  their  functions,  himself  remaining  entirely 
unaffected,  is  the  Atman  called  Saksi,  known  also  as  Kutastha, 
an  anvil  or  a  summit  witnessing  all,  itself  being  unaffected. 
The  Vedas  also  declare  that  he  who  dreams,  falls  into  a  sound 
sleep  and  is  awake,  is  one.  This  statement  should  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  mean  that  Visva,  Taijasa,  Pragna  and  Atman  are 
all  one  with  different  names.  For  Visva  or  waking-conscious- 
ness,  Taijasa  or  dream-consciousness,  and  Pragna  or  sub- 
consciousness  of  deep  sleep  are,  as  already  shown,  different 
from  each  other  on  account  of  their  circumscribed  conditions. 
If  they  were  regarded  as  one,  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  the  states.  Since  the  states  are  different,  as  experi¬ 
enced  by  all,  the  forms  of  consciousness  conditioned  by  those 
states  must  necessarily  be  different.  If  then  an  Atman  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  these  three  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  existing, 
there  would  be  no  possessor  of  continued  experience,  since 
Visva  and  other  presiders  over  the  three  states  are  all  momen¬ 
tary,  not  cognizing  each  other.  Hence  it  follows  that  there 
must  necessarily  exi^t  one  who  possesses  the  thread  of  all 
past  experience  coupled  with  that  of  the  present.  This 
possessor  of  life’s  experience  is  called  the  Atman.  Likewise 
the  Upanishads  distinguish  between  the  Atman  and  the  pre¬ 
siders  over  the  three  states.  Explaining  the  nature  of  the 
Atman,  they  say  that  he  is  not  antah-pragna,  meaning  that 
he  is  not  Taijasa  whose  sense  is  inward  ;  that  he  is  not 
bahih-pragna,  meaning  that  he  is  not  the  Visva  whose  sense 
is  onty  objective ;  that  he  is  not  ubhayatah-pragna,  meaning 
that  he  is  not  mere  sensation,  a  pseudo-form  of  consciousness; 
that  he  is  not  pragna,  meaning  thereby  that  he  is  not  buddhi 
or  the  intellect  ;  that  he  is  not  apragna,  meaning  a  state  or 
condition  ;  that  he  is  not  pragnanaghana,  meaning  thereby 
that  he  is  not  solidified  sub-consciousness  called  pragna  ;  that 
he  is  not  drishta  or  seen,  distinguishing  him  thereby  from 
the  visible  world  ;  that  he  is  not  vyavaharya  or  describable 
in  positive  terms  ;  that  he  is  not  grahya  or  knowable  to  the 
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senses;  that  he  is  not  lakgana  or  inferable;  that  he  is 
achintya,  meaning  thereby  that  he  is  not  thinkable  in  alter- 
nate  ways,  as  done  in  ignorance ;  that  he  is  not  vyapadesya 
or  definable  as  doing  this  or  that ;  but  that  he  is  ekatma- 
pratyaya-sara  or  the  essence  of  continued  sentiency.  From 
this  long  description  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  difference  in 
himself,  that  is,  he  is  unvaried  ;  also  by  the  words  prapancho- 
pasama  and  advaita  he  is  described  as  having  no  difference 
from  a  dissimilar  or  similar  thing.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
Atman  is  alone  ;  that  he  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  I  ”  ; 
that  he  is  quite  different  from  Visva  and  others;  that  he  is  a 
witness  of  all  the  three  states  ;  and  that  he  is  the  possessor  of 
all  experience. 

The  Atman  is  Immutable 

From  the  statement  that  the  Atman  shows  everything 
and  knows  everything,  one  may  be  led  to  think  that  the 
Atman  acts  inasmuch  as  he  shows  and  knows  things,  just 
as  a  man  is  seen  to  act,  when  he  is  seen  moving.  It  is  a  rule 
that  whatever  acts,  is  mutable  and  changeable.  Hence  it 
follows  that  as  the  Atman  acts,  he  is  mutable.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  Atman  is  transient  and  not  at  all  eternal. 
The  reply  to  this  objection  is  as  follows  : — 

When  we  say  that  the  Atman  shows  and  knows  things, 
the  meaning  is  that  the  intellect  shows  and  knows  everything 
with  the  light  borrowed  from  the  Atman,  with  whom  it  is  in 
constant  association.  When  a  king  goes  on  a  procession 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
king  moves.  But  on  a  little  reflection  we  see  that  the  king 
does  not  at  all  move,  but  it  is  the  elephant  that  moves. 
Again  when  we  say  that  a  stone  stands  or  a  gem  throws  light, 
we  must  understand  that  there  can  be  no  action  of  standing 
or  arrest  of  motion  in  a  stone  ;  nor  can  there  be  the  action  of 
throwing  light  on  the  part  of  a  gem.  Things  are,  however, 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  gem  ;  but  no  action  on  the  part  of  the 
gem  is,  however,  seen.  The  action  of  throwing  light  is  merely 
apparent  but  not  real.  In  the  case  of  the  Atman  also,  action 
IS  merely  apparent  but  not  at  all  real.  Hence  it  follows  that 
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the  Atman  is  immutable  and  unchangeable,  but  self-illumina¬ 
ting  like  the  sun  and  a  gem.  In  the  light  of  the  sun  the  eyes 
ite  colours  of  things  and  the  sun  seems  to  do  the  act  of 
bringing  them  to  light ;  but  the  sun  does  no  such  action.  All 
that  the  sun  does  is  that  he  sheds  his  own  light  and  the 
colours  manifest  themselves  though  there  is  no  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  sun.  Likewise  in  the  presence  of  the  Atman, 
the  intellect  comes  to  see  and  know  everything ;  but  in  this 
act  of  seeing  and  knowing  on  the  part  of  the  intellect,  there  is 
no  action  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Atman.  He  is  perfect 
and  immutable,  and  it  is  only  in  his  light  that  everything  is 
lighted  and  manifested.  Without  the  light  of  the  sun  no 
material  object  can  reveal  itself.  Likewise  without  the  light 
of  the  Atman  nothing  of  the  world  can  reveal  itself.  Just  as 
a  red-hot  iron  is  said  to  give  out  light  and  heat  only  in  virtue 
of  its.  association  with  fire,  so  the  intellect  shows  and  knows 
things  only  by  virtue  of  its  association  with  the  self-illuminat¬ 
ing  Atman.  Just  as  the  thickness,  length,  movement  and 
other  acts  of  a  red-hot  iron  ball  or  rod  are  attributed  to  the 
fire  itself,  so  the  actions  of  the  intellect  are  attributed  to  the 
Atman.  Like  the  firer  the  Atman  is  devoid  of  all  kinds  of 
qualities  and  actions.  Just  as  heat  and  light  are  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  fire,  so  light  and  knowledge  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  Atman.  Just  as  the  fire  on  an  iron  ball 
or  rod,  burns  grass  and  other  things,  so  the  Atman  on  the 
intellect  reveals  and  knows  the  whole  world.  The  Upanishads 
also  declare  that  he  knows  everything  and  that  there  is  none 
that  can  know  him.  The  Bhagavadgita  also  says  that  he 
knows  both  the  past  and  the  present.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  objected  that  since  the  Atman  is  said  to  be  the  agent  of 
knowing,  he  becomes  an  actor  in  the  act  of  knowing  and  that 
therefore  according  to  the  principle  that  whatever  possesses 
action  is  transient,  he  becomes  transient  like  every  other 
thing.  This  objection  has  already  been  explained  away. 
Just  as  the  sky  seems  to  move  by  virtue  of  the  ascription  to  it 
of  the  movement  of  something  else,  so  the  Atman  who  is  eternal, 
complete  in  hirqself  and  devoid  of  parts  appears  to  act  by 
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the  action  of  something  else.  Knowing  is  his  nature.  His 
knowing  becomes  manifest  in  association  with  the  intellect, 
In  the  manifestation  of  his  knowing  the  intellect  plays 
the  part  of  spectacles  to  a  man  of  short  or  long  sight  in  read¬ 
ing*  Thus  with  the  aid  of  reasoning,  experience  and  the 
Upanishads  it  is  proved  that  light,  knowing,  bliss,  eternity, 
and  knowledge  are  the  nature  of  the  Atman.  It  is  only  to 
render  the  nature  of  the  Atman  clear  that  he  was  elsewhere 
identified  with  Pragna  or  sub-consciousness  of  deep  sleep.  It 
is  usual  with  people  to  point  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  tell 
a  young  child  to  direct  its  eyes  across  the  branch  pointed  out 
towards  the  sky  straight  and  see  the  moon.  Likewise  here 
the  identification  of  the  Atman  with  the  Pragna  or  sub-consci¬ 
ousness  of  deep  sleep  is  only  to  show  where  to  look  for  recog¬ 
nizing  the  presence  and  nature  of  the  Atman.  Now  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  the  Atman  is  different  from  Visva, 
Taijasa  and  Pragna  who  are  all  conditioned  and  that  the 
Atman  is  not  at  all  conditioned  like  them  and  that  he  is 
immutable,  changeless,  pure,  and -witness  of  all  and  that  he  is 
the  meaning  of  “  I  ”.  What  is  implied  in  the  Upanishad  in 
identifying  the  Atman  with  the  Pragna  is  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  Moksha  or  emancipation.  The  state  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  is  almost  like  the  state  of  deep  sleep,  in  that  both  are 
undifferentiated  states  of  bliss ;  the  only  difference  between 
them  is  that  while  deep  sleep  is  a  state  of  ignorance,  Moksha 
is  a  state  of  pure  knowledge.  This  is  the  only  aim  of  the 
Upanishad  in  identifying  the  Atman  with  Pragna  or  the  state 
of  sub-consciousness  in  deep  sleep,  but  not  really  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  Atman  with  Pragna. 

The  Atman  is  One,  but  not  Many 
It  is  usually  held  that  there  are  evidences  such  as  (1) 
perception,  (2)  inference,  (3)  the  Vedas,  and  (4)  the  Smritis 
to  prove  that  instead  of  one  there  are  many  Atmans.  It  is 
evident  to  each  and  every  person  that  he  has  a  self  or  Atman 
different  from  that  in  the  body  of  another.  There  are  so 
many  species  of  beings,  each  of  which  has  a  self.  For  the 
difference  of  the  body  indicates  the  difference  of  the  self  also  ; 
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the  syllogistic  reasoning  is  that  the  Atman  or  self  is  different 
in  each  body,  because  the  bodies  are  different.  By  saying 
that  there  are  Aditi,  the  Devas,  the  Gandharvas  and  so  on, 
the  Vedas  make  it  clear  that  there  are  many  Atmans.  By 
saying  that  one  in  a  thousand  attempts  for  Moksha,  the 
Smritis  also  declare  that  there  are  many  Atmans.  Again  if  there 
is  only  one  Atman  common  to  all,  there  will  be  no  difference 
between  a  happy  and  a  miserable  man.  For  on  the  hypothesis 
that,  though  the  bodies  are  different,  the  Atman  in  all  of  them 
is  one,  all  persons  should  be  happy  or  miserable,  one  feels 
happy  or  miserable.  Again  if  there  is  only  one  Atman 
common  to  the  bodies  of  angels,  wise  men,  and  idiots,  all 
have  to  be  omniscient,  wise  or  idiots;  but  the  experience  of 
the  world  is  of  the  reverse  nature.  Hence  it  follows  that 
there  are  as  many  Atmans  as  there  are  bodies. 

The  above  objection  does  not  hold  good  :  the  reasoning 
that  there  are  as  many  bodies  as  there  are  Atmans,  or  that 
there  are  as  many  Atmans  as  there  are  bodies,  is  not  valid. 
For  though  the  body  of  a  child  is  different  from  that  which 
the  child  will  have  as  a  youth,  and  though  the  body  of  a  youth 
differs  from  that  which  the  youth  will  have  as  an  old  man, 
no  difference  in  the  Atman  is  acknowledged.  If  there  were 
as  many  Atmans  as  the  stages  of  the  body,  then  a  youth 
would  not  be  able  to  recall  what  he  experienced  as  a  young 
man,  nor  would  an  old  man  be  able  to  remember  what  he 
experienced  in  his  childhood  or  youth.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  principle  that  there  are  as  many  Atmans  as 
bodies  is  not  at  all  valid.  It  holds  good  on  the  other  hand 
that  though  the  bodies  may  be  different,  the  Atman  is  one. 
Similarly  though  the  bodies  during  the  states  of  waking, 
dream,  and  deep  sleep  differ  from  each  other,  the  Atman  who 
witnesses  them  all  is,  as  pointed  out  already,  one.  The  body 
is  like  an  environment,  and  is  a  condition.  It  is  a  principle 
accepted  by  all  that  when  the  environment  and  conditions 
differ,  experience  also  differs.  Accordingly  the  experience  of 
happiness  or  misery  is  not  the  same  to  all,  for  the  bodies  are 
different.  The  body  is  known  ns  bhogayatana  or  seat  of 
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enjoyment  or  suffering.  Accordingly  as  the  bodies  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  experience  of  happiness  or  misery  is  also  different. 
Just  as  a  red-hot  pot  changes  in  its  colours  owing  to  heat, 
though  the  heat  remains  the  same  without  any  change,  so 
though  the  body  or  bodies  may  be  and  are  changing  from 
time  to  time  or  from  man  to  man,  the  Atman  remains  the 
same.  Variation  in  the  experience  of  happiness  or  misery 
according  as  the  bodies  are  different  is  all  due  to  difference 
in  deeds  done.  The  intellect  and  the  mind  which  are 
material  in  their  form  do,  however,  vary  with  the  bodies. 
The  function  of  the  intellect  (buddhi)  is  knowledge  (gnana) 
and  it  does  not  go  elsewhere  leaving  the  person  to  whom 
it  brings  knowledge  of  things.  Just  as  the  flame  of  a  light 
or  fire  changes  from  time  to  time  and  does  not  remain  in 
the  same  form,  so  the  intellect  and  the  mind  are  changing 
from  moment  to  moment  and  do  not  remain  constant.  Since 
the  intellect  and  the  mind  do  not  come  in  contact  with  all 
things,  the  knowledge  they  bring  in  to  their  possessor  is 
limited.  Hence  no  man  can  be  omniscient.  Just  as  the 
sky  and  the  atmosphere  convey  the  waves  of  light  and  sound 
only  to  a  limited  place  around  w'here  a  light  is  kept  or  a 
drum  is  struck,  though  the  sky  and  the  atmosphere  are 
pervading  the  whole  universe,  so  though  the  Atman  is  one 
and  omnipresent,  the  knowledge  which  the  intellect  and  the 
mind  arouse  in  the  light  of  the  Atman  is  confined  to  that 
body  and  those  things  with  which  they  are  associated  at 
the  time.  Since  the  mental  functions  vary  and  are  confined 
to  a  few  things  at  a  time,  no  one  can  be  omniscient.  Just 
as  happiness  and  misery  are  due  to  good  and  bad  deeds 
respectively,  so  emancipation  and  bondage  are  due  to  know¬ 
ledge  and  ignorance  respectively.  A  man  may  be  standing 
in  the  ocean  of  nectar;  still  he  will  not  be  immortal  unless 
he  drinks  the  nectar.  Likewise  though  the  Atman  is  one 
and  all-pervading,  still  it  is  only  he  who  has  drunk  the 
nectar  of  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Atman  that 
gets  emancipation.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  objections 
raised  above  are  all  groundless.  Again  perfection  and 
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completeness  of  the  Atman  is  accepted  by  all.  If  there  ate 
many  Atmans  like  lamp-lights,  then  the  &.tman  would  nc$ 
be  all-pervading.  It  is  admitted  that  he  is  all-pervading 
like  the  sky.  The  Vedas  also  declare  that  the  learned  describe 
the- one  as  many;  that  one  god  is  hidden  in  many;  that 
he  appears  as  many,  though  he  is  one  ;  that  ignorance  drives 
many  a  man  to  regard  him  as  many. 

The  Atman  is  Advitiya,  Secondless 

It  may  be  questioned  that  when  there  are  the  sky  and 
other  things  perceptible  to  the  eyes,  it  is  against  reason  to 
say  that  the  Atman  is  one  alone  and  that  he  has  no  second 
thing  similar  or  dissimilar  to  him.. 

This  question  will  not  arise,  if  the  nature  of  our  percep. 
tion  and  other  evidences  are  well  considered.  The  whole 
world  is  like  the  appearance  of  silver  on  a  conch-shell  and  like 
the  blue  colour  of  the  sky.  It  may  be  now  questioned:—- 
whether  the  world  consisting  of  the  sky  and  other  things 
•remains  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  to  us,  or  whether  its 
true  form  is  quite  different  from  that  in  which  it  appears  to 
us  ?  If  it  is  held  that  it  remains  in  its  apparent  form,  the 
reason  for  holding  that  view  should  he  stated.  Is  it  percep¬ 
tion;  or  inference,  or  analogy,  or  the' Vedas,  or  the  evidence 
of  implication,  or-  the  evidence  of  negation  (abhava),  or  tradi¬ 
tion  or  some  other  evidence  ?  It  is  not,  however,  perception 
(pratyaksha),  for  perception  does  not  represent  things  in  their 
own  form.  For  example,  looking  at  the  moon  and  the  sky 
people  usually  say  that  he  is  as  long  as  a  span  in  his  diame¬ 
trical  length,  and  that  the  sky  is  blue.  But  the  moon  is  far 
bigger  than  a  span  and  the  sky  is  not  at  all  blue.  Our  per¬ 
ception  in  these  and  other  matters  is  as  false  as  our  percep¬ 
tion  of  silver  on  a  conch-shell.  Looking  at  the  form  of  ati 
elephant  carved  out  of  wood,  we  call  it  an  elephant ;  likewise 
though  a  pot  or  a  wall  is  mere  earth,  we  give  it  a  different 
name  and  distinguish  it  from  the  earth.  There  is  no  syllo¬ 
gistic  evidence  to  infer  the  existence  of  the  world  in  its  own*, 
form.  Nor  can  there  be  the  evidence  of  analogy,  for  we  have 
not  seen  or  heard  of  anything  with  which  we  can  compare 
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the  world  in  respect  of  its  existence  in  its  own  form.  In  the 
analogy  of  an  animal  called  gavaya  with  a  cow,  both  the 
animals  compared  exist.  There  is  no  Vedic  Vakya  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  world  in  its  own  form.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Vedas  declare  that  duality  is  mere  appearance.  As 
to  the  implication  inferable  from  the  sayings  of  people  that 
it  this  is  the  earth,  this  is  the  sun,  this  is  the  river,  this  is  a 
mountain  ”,  that  implication,  namely,  the  earth,  etc.,  must  exist 
in  its  visible  form,  as  otherwise  the  sayings  of  people  will 
have  no  basis,  is  not  at  all  valid  ;  for  though  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  whatever  is  seen  in  a  dream,  dream-vision  of 
things  is  not  held  to  be  a  valid  evidence  about  the  existence 
of  things  seen  in  a  dream.  Nor  can  negation  be  an  evidence 
here ;  for  the  question  of  existence  of  the  world  in  its  own 
form  at  issue  is  a  positive  hypothesis,  and  negation  proves  only 
a  negative  hypothesis,  as  for  example,  Devadatta  is  dead,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  nowhere  seen.  In  such  a  doubtful  question  as 
the  existence  of  the  world  in  its  own  form,  no  popular  tradi¬ 
tion  can  possibly  be  an  evidence  ;  for  people  may  even  say 
that  “  here  walks  the  man,  the  son  of  a  barren  woman, 
holding  a  bow  made  of  the  horn  of  a  hare”.  As  to  the 
evidence  of  probability,  referred  to  by  other  evidence  men¬ 
tioned  above,  it  cannot  hold  good  here  : — For  the  statement 
that  the  world  exists  in  its  own  form,  because  it  serves  all  our 
working  purposes  in  its  own  form,  cannot  be  valid.  For  even 
in  the  absence,  in  any  form,  of  things  seen  in  a  dream,  they 
are  seen  to  serve  our  working  purposes:  men  are  seen  to 
die  of  snake-bite  fancied  in  a  dream.  The  world  may  after 
all  be  like  a  world  dreamt  of.  For  these  reasons  the  world 
cannot  be  believed  to  exist  in  its  apparent  form. 

Compare  the  above  with  the  conclusions  of  Kant:  “The 
thing  in  itself  is  not  at  all  seen, — Das  Ding  an  sich  ist  nicht 
gesehen.  ” 

Again  if  the  world  be  believed  to  exist  by  virtue  of  its 
being  talked  of,  there  arise  two  alternative  questions,  (1) 
whether  it  is  self-existent  or  (2)  whether  it  derives  its  exist¬ 
ence  from  something  else.  It  is  not  self-existent,  because  in 
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deep  sleep  it  is  not  seen  to  exist,  and  because  its  existence  is 
contradicted  by  the  exclusive  existence  of  that  which  is  its 
basis.  Just  as  a  rope  is  the  basis  of  a  snake  for  which  it  is 
mistaken,  so  the  Atman  or  Brahman  is  the  basis  of  the  world 
Which  like  a  phantom  appears  on  its  basis.  Just  as  a  fancied 
snake  is  super-imposed  on  a  rope,  so  the  world  is  super, 
imposed  on  Brahman. 

The  World,  a  Creation  of  Brahman  ? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  the  world  is  seen 
to  exist  by  the  young,  the  old,  and  all,  and  because  the  Vedas 
also  declare  that  the  world  has  evolved  out  of  Brahman,  like 
a  pot  out  of  clay,  the  world  must  necessarily  exist.  For  it 
has  already  been  shown  that  perception,  or  pratyaksha,  is 
misleading  and  that  our  eyes  and  other  senses  do  not  represent 
things  as  those  things  are  in  their  own  form.  As  to  the  Vedic 
statement  that  the  world  is  the  creation  of  Brahman,  it  means 
that  Brahman  is  the  material  cause  of  the  world.  It  is  known 
to  all  that  the  effect  of  a  material  cause  is  identical  with  its 
cause,  and  it  is  never  different  from  it.  Even  if  it  is  held 
that  an  effect  is  different  from  its  material  cause,  even  then 
it  must  mean  that  the  effect  differs. from  its  cause  only  in  its 
form  and  appearance,  but  not  in  its  essence.  It  follows  there¬ 
fore  that  the  effect  is  identical  with  its  cause.  The  difference 
between  a  material  cause  and  its  effect  is  only  in  appearance 
of  the  latter,  which  is  not  at  all  real.  Just  as  clay,  the  cause 
of  a  pot,  and  pot,  the  effect,  differ  only  in  form,  so  the  world, 
the  effect  of  Brahman,  its  material  cause,  differs  from  Brahman 
only  in  regard  to  its  form  ;  and  that  form  is  only  artificial  and 
unreal,  that  is,  not  eternal.  Hence  it  follows  that  Brahman 
only  is  eternal  and  permanent.  Just  as  clay  mixed  with 
water  is  transformed  in  the  form  of. a  pot,  so  Brahman  by 
virtue  of  its  nature  to  appear  variously  transforms  itself  or 
appears  in  the  form  of  the  varied  world.  The  Vedas  also 
declare  that  form  and  name  are  only  verbal  and  not  at  all  real. 
This  explanation  is  based  on  the  theory  of  transformation  of 
Brahman  in  the  form  of  the  world.  In  the  theory  of  trans¬ 
formation  the  cause  is  held  to  disappear  in  the  form  of  its  effect 
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Hence  it  will  follow  that  Brahman,  the  material  cause  of  the 
world,  disappears  and  transforms  itself  in  the  form  of  the 
world.  As  it  is  against  the  view  that  Brahman  is  eternal  to 
bold  that  Brahman  disappears  and  changes  itself  in  the  form 
0{  the  world,  others  resort  to  the  theory  of  Vivarta  to  explain 
the  evolution  of  the  world.  This  theory  is  almost  similar  to 
the  theory  of  transformation  or  Parinamavada.  The  difference 
between  the  two  theories  is  that  while  in  the  theory  of  trans¬ 
formation,  the  cause  losing  its  own  form  appears  in  the  form 
of  its  effect,  in  the  latter  the  cause  remaining  in  its  own  form 
brings  about  its  effect  in  a  different  form.  For  example,  when 
the  ocean  is  disturbed,  there  appear  waves  and  foam.  Here 
the  ocean  is  said  to  be  the  vivarta-cause  of  its  waves,  foam, 
bubbles.  Here  the  ocean  is  seen  to  retain  its  own  form  dis¬ 
tinct  from  its  waves  and  foam.  Similarly  when  a  conch-shell 
appears  as  silver,  the  former  is  said  to  be  the  vivarta-cause 
of  the  latter.  Here,  though  unperceived,  the  conch-shell 
retains  its  form  and  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  silver. 
Likewise  Brahman  retains  its  form,  while  giving  rise  to  the 
evolution  of  the  world.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  world  is 
unreal  in  its  own  form,  and  that  it  is  merely  phenomenal.  It 
also  follows  that  Brahman  or  Atman  is  the  only  entity  that  is 
real,  and  that  the  world  is  mere  appearance.  The  Vedas  also 
declare  the  same  idea,  saying  that  Brahman  is  one  alone  with¬ 
out  a  second.  This  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  percep¬ 
tion.  It  is  known  to  all  that  in  deep  sleep  there  is  nothing 
except  Brahman  or  Atman.  It  is  in  the  experience  of  Yoga- 
practisers  that  in  Samadhi,  a  kind  of  deep  contemplation  with 
the  mind  absorbed  in  the  Atman,  nothing  but  the  presence  of 
the  Atman  or  Brahman  is  cognized.  There  is  also  the  syllo¬ 
gistic  reasoning  in  support  of  the  same  view : — Brahman  is 
one  alone  and  secondless,  because  it  is  all-pervading,  because 
it  is  the  one  basis  of  all  kinds  of  phenomena,  because  the 
visible  world  can  exist  till  it  is  negatived  by  cognition  of 
Brahman,  its  eternal  basis,  and  because  there  is  no  possibility 
of  anything  else  to  remain,  when  the  whole  space  is  occupied 
or  pervaded  by  the  omnipresent  Being,  Brahman  or  Atman, 
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Whatever  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  this  way  cannot  be 
Brahman  ;  a  pot,  for  example,  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  omni» 
present,  etc.,  hence  it  cannot  be  one  alone  without  a  second. 
Whatever  appears  as  a  distinct  thing  from  another  in  name, 
form,  colour,  in  its  class,  or  action  should  be  considered  as 
Brahman  in  its  essence,  its  distinction  due  to  its  name,  etc., 
being  rejected  as  phenomenal. 


17.  The  Viveka-sara  of 


Sankarananda 

Cessation  from  Worldly  Activity 

WHOEVER  has  arrived  at  such  a  knowledge  as  the  above 
should  give  up  all  worldly  activity.  For  when  a  man 
comes  to  know  that  what  he  mistook  for  silver  is  merely 
a  conch-shell,  he  does  not  proceed  to  pick  it  up.  So 
when  a  man  realizes  that  the  whole  is  Brahman  and 
Brahman  alone  and  that  the  world  is  merely  phenomenal, 

he  will  have  no  interest  in  the  world.  Having  seen  the 

true  moon  in  the  sky,  no  man  will  go  to  look  at  a  picture 

of  the  moon  painted  on  a  wall.  It  should  not  be  said 

that  though  a  man  has  understood  the  true  nature  of  Brahman 
or  Atman,  he  may  act  in  the  world  with  no  harm  to  himself. 
For  uselessness  of  such  activity  itself  is  a  harm.  Of  what 
use  is  the  activity  of  a  man  who,  though  knowing  that  it  is 
mirage,  goes  to  look  for  water  there  ?  The  incentive  for 
work  is  the  attainment  of  some  good  or  the  avoidance  of 
harm.  A  Brahma-knower  can  have  neither  of  the  two  in 
worldly  activity,  if  he  takes  himself  to  it.  For  having 
realized  Brahman,  he  is  not  only  tasting  Brahman-bliss,  but 
also  has  got  rid  of  the  chain  of  birth  and  death. 

Some  say  that  the  form  of  his  thought  ought  to  be  that 
he  is  not  the  body,  not  the  senses,  not  the  vital  breath,  not 
the  mind,  not  the  intellect,  and  not  a  man  or  woman,  but 
pure  senscience  and  witness  of  all,  and  that  Brahman  is  not 
affected  with  such  functions  as  doing,  enjoying,  goodness, 
badness  and  attempt  at  knowing  things.  They  say  further 
that  he  should  also  think  as  follows  : — “  I  am  quite  different 
from  doer,  deed,  enjoyer,  the  enjoyable,  speaker,  speech, 
approacher,  the  approachable,  destroyer,  the  destructible, 
seer,  the  seen,  the  body,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  vital  breath, 
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the  intellect,  the  mind,  egoism,  and  speech  ;  but  that  I  anj 
pure  eternal  sensciency.  There  can  possibly  be  no  incentive 
for  me  to  enter  into  voluntary  activity ;  for  such  involuntary 
work  as  respiration,  hearing,  seeing,  and  the  like  I  am  not  at 
all  responsible.  Just  as  the  sky  is  not  affected  with  the 
thunder,  lightning,  raining  and  the  like,  so  I  am  not  at  all 
touched  with  the  involuntary  work  of  the  body,  the  senses 
and  other  organs.”1 

They  add  that  “  one  will  not  get  Moksha  with  the 
Brahman-knowledge  of  another.  Nor  will  he  get  into  bondage 
with  the  sinful  acts  of  another.  It  follows  therefore  that 
if  after  attaining  to  the  true  knowledge  of  Brahman  one  is 
absorbed  in  Brahman,  one  will  not  be  tainted  with  the  effect 
of  the  involuntary  acts  of  the  body,  the  senses,  and  other 
organs.  The  body  remains  and  goes  on  doing  its  natural 
work  as  long  as  the  effect  of  past  karma  spends  itself. 
It  is  only  voluntary  work  undertaken  with  strong  desire 
that  is  condemned  here.  Provided  that  a  Brahma-knower 
has  his  mind  in  Brahman  or  Atman,  he  may  with  no  harm 
to  himself  engage  himself  either  in  worldly  talk  or  Vedantic 
discussion,  he  may  let  his  hands  do  acts  laid  down  or 
prohibited  in  the  Vedas ;  he  may,  while  going  for  alms, 
happen  to  see  with  his  eyes  all  sorts  of  things  going  on 
in  the  streets;  he  may,  in  eating  the  alms  or  begged  food, 
happen  to  eat  relishing  dishes;  he  may  happen  to  hear 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  sounds,  smell  good  or  bad  odour 
and  sleep  in  darkness  or  light.  They  say  further  that 
when  Brahman  alone  is  true,  and  when  the  whole  world, 
inclusive  of  the  body,  the  senses,  and  their  work,  is  known  to 
be  unreal  and  false,  that  false  world  and  false  worldly  activity 
cannot  at  all  frighten  the  knower  of  Brahman,  though  his 
body  and  senses  are  active  in  doing  good  or  bad.  For  a 
false  serpent  never  bites,  the  doer,  the  instruments  of  doing, 

1  This  statement  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  accuse  the 
Advaitins  of  their  liability  to  immorality.  When  an  Advaitin  ceases  to  act  in 
the  world,  as  he  ought  to,  if  be  has  realized  Brahman,  such  a  charge  cannot 
be  brought  against  him. 
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and  the  deed  are  all  false.  When  the  knower  of  Brahman 
knows  that  all  is  false  except  Brahman,  how  can  that  false 
activity  affect  him  ?  Neither  will  his  activity  involve  him  in 
bondage,  nor  will  his  withdrawal  from  worldly  activity  bring 
in  emancipation.  For  both  activity  and  inactivity  are  the 
functions  of  the  intellect  (buddhi).  How  can  one  be  bound 
or  released  from  bondage  by  the  bad  or  good  deeds  of 
another  ?  Let  others  speak  well  or  ill  of  us,  we  continue, 
however,  to  remain  in  Brahman,  not  caring  for  the  good  or 
bad  acts  of  our  body  and  the  senses.  Hence,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  knower  of  Brahman  to  cease  from  worldly 
activity.” 

We  cannot  at  all  tolerate  even  for  a  moment  the 
above  view,  commencing  from  “  some  say  that  the  form 
of  thought  ”  and  ending  with  “  no  necessity  for  the  knower 
of  Brahman  to  cease  from  worldly  activity  It  is  true  that 
as  the  world  is  merely  phenomenal,  it  is  really  false  and 
unreal.  Likewise,  the  body,  the  senses,  and  their  activity  are 
all  unreal  and  false.  Just  as  water  in  mirage,  blue  colour  in 
the  sky,  and  a  city  reflected  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror  are  all 
unreal  and  false  ;  and  just  as  silver  appears  on  a  conch-shell, 
so  the  whole  world  is  an  appearance  on  the  basis  of  Brahman. 
Likewise,  a  woman  and  other  things,  though  unreal  and 
non-existent  in  their  own  form,  appear  standing  before  a 
man  whose  mind  is  set  on  them.  Hence  it  is  the  mind 
that  creates  a  doer,  the  instruments  of  his  doing  and  his 
deeds  together  with  their  results.  All  this  is  true.  When 
the  knower  of  Brahman  knows  that  all  this  is  unreal  and 
false,  why  should  he  engage  himself  in  worldly  activity  and 
for  what  good  ?  A  man  may  mistake  mirage  for  water 
and  attempt  to  get  water  in  it,  though  he  finally  fails  in 
his  attempt.  But  when  a  man  knows  that  it  is  mirage  and 
not  water,  for  what  earthly  good  should  he  go  and  wander 
in  mirage  ?  Likewise,  when  a  man  knows  that  the  thing 
that  lies  before  him  is  merely  a  conch-shell  and  not  silver, 
he  will  not  pick  it  up.  The  knower  of  Brahman  cannot 
say  that  if  engaged  in  worldly  activity,  he  will  get  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing,  hearing,  touching,  and  so  on.  For  if 
he  really  knows  the  true  nature  of  Brahman,  and  if  ha 
knows,  as  he  ought  to,  that  sensual  pleasure  is  as  unreal  and 
false  as  the  senses  themselves,  he  will  not  at  all  engage  him- 
self  in  any  pursuit  after  objects  like  a  fool.  Let  a  fool  take 
pleasure  in  his  pursuits.  But  how  can  a  wise  man  find 
pleasure  in  them,  when  he  knows,  as  he  ought  to,  that  what 
appears  as  objective  pleasure  is  really  the  reflection  of  self- 
centred  Brahma-pleasure  ?  Who  will  go  to  bathe  in  mirage 
water  ?  It  should  not  be  said  that  a  wise  man  acts  thinking 
that  both  his  act  and  the  thing  on  which  he  acts  are  unreal 
and  false.  For  when  a  man  thinks  that  a  thing  is  unreal 
and  false,  how  can  he  proceed  to  act  upon  it  ?  A  man 
proceeds  to  act  upon  a  thing,  only  when  he  knows  that 
it  is  in  existence  and  not  at  all,  when  he  knows  tha:  it  is 
false  and  therefore  non-existent.  The  belief  that  a  thing 
is  non-existent,  and  attempt  to  act  upon  it  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  The  Vedas  and  Smritis  also  declare  that 
a  true  knower  should  remain  quiet  equally  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

Some  say  that  when,  however,  a  man  believes  that  a  man 
should  be  pure  of  heart,  should  tell  the  truth,  should  explain 
the  &astras,  and  should  do  what  is  laid  down  in  the  Vedas, 
he  may  act  up  to  his  conviction  with  no  harm  to  himself. 
If  a  man  follows  the  above  precept,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  will  prove  a  pretender,  a  blame-worthy  man  and 
not  fit  to  be  associated  with  by  the  wise.  Also  he  will  no  only 
lose  emancipation,  but  also  will  get  the  infamy  of  a  cheat. 
Besides,  there  can  be  no  explanation  of  the  inconsistency  of  a 
man  acting  upon  the  world,  notwithstanding  his  conviction 
that  the  world  is  unreal  and  false.  The  two  functions, 
namely,  belief  that  the  world  is  non-existent  and  acting 
upon  the  world  at  the  same  time,  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
Objective  pursuit  draws  the  mind  outside  towards  the  object, 
while  the  belief  that  the  object  is  non-existent  drives  it  inside 
towards  the  true  self.  Withdrawal  from  objective  pursuit 
gives  rest  and  happiness  to  the  senses  by  relieving  them  from 
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the  fatigue  of  action.  Activity  always  causes  fatigue  and 
hardship  and  is  invariably  brought  about  by  its  utility  to  the 
agent,  while  inactivity  is  always  due  to  the  conviction  that 
activity  is  of  no  use.  All  activity  is  meant  to  satisfy  physical 
and  mental  cravings.  When  a  man  regards  his  body  and  the 
intellect  as  his  own  self,  then  alone  he  engages  himself  in 
objective  pursuit  with  the  desire  of  satisfying  their  cravings. 
When,  however,  he  has  got  rid  of  such  false  identification, 
and  when  he  knows  the  true  nature  of  Brahman  or  Atman, 
then  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  any  physical  or 
mental  cravings  and  attempt  to  satisfy  those  cravings. 

Some  others  say  that  just  as  a  Sannyasin  goes  on  begging 
alms  for  the  protection  of  his  body,  in  spite  of  his  conviction 
that  the  world  is  unreal,  that  all  activity  is  useless,  and  that 
Brahman  alone  is  true  and  all-pervading,  so  others,  whether 
Sannyasins  or  house-holders,  may  with  no  harm  to  themselves 
engage  themselves  in  all  acts,  social  or  religious.  Does 
not  a  Sannyasin  beg  for  food  and  eat  it,  in  spite  of  his 
conviction  that  it  is  unreal  and  false  ?  Does  he  not  wander 
from  place  to  place  for  the  sake  of  food  to  preserve  his 
body  and  the  intellect  ?  If  so,  why  should  not  others  engage 
themselves  in  other  social  and  religious  works  in  addition 
to  the  activity  necessary  for  begging  food  ?  All  that  is 
necessary  -for  him  is  that  he  should  think  that  it  is  only 
the  body,  the  senses,  and  the  intellect  that  do  the  work, 
but  not  the  Atman.  When  there  is  this  conviction,  he 
will  not  be  tainted  with  the  sin  of  his  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  work.  Just  as  the  sky  is  not  affected  with  dust  and 
rain-water,  so  the  knower  of  Brahman  will  not  be  affected 
with  the  work  of  the  non-self. 

Those  who  make  such  a  statement  should  be  asked  the 
following  questions: — When  a  Sannyasin  or  a  householder 
with  knowledge  of  Brahman  engages  himself  in  objective 
pursuit,  does  he  do  the  work  for  his  own  good  or  for  the  good 
of  Others  ?  If  he  does  work  for  his  own  good,  is  it  for  worldly 
happiness  or  heavenly-bliss  ?  If  it  is  for  worldly  happiness,  is 
it  for  the  protection  of  his  own  body  or  for  the  protection  of 
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his  followers  ?  Or  does  he  do  so  for  pleasure  ?  In  the  case  of 
a  Sannyasin,  it  cannot  be  for  the  protection  of  any  followers* 
for  when  as  a  Sannyasin  he  has  renounced  all,  he  has  no 
followers  or  dependants.  Nor  can  it  be  for  the  protection  of 
his  own  body  for  the  body,  being  the  result  of  his  past  deeds, 
lasts  as  long  as  the  result  of  past  actions  endures,  whether 
he  cares  for  it  or  not.  Thus  when  the  protection  of  his  body 
is  accomplished  by  something  else,  wise  men  devoid  of  all 
nescience  make  no  attempt  for  the  sake  of  it.  When  a  thing 
is  otherwise  accomplished,  no  wise  man  attempts  to  act  for 
it  and  thus  tire  himself  in  vain.  His  effort  will  be  directed 
only  where  he  will  be  eternally  happy.  Readj'-made 
past  deeds  bring  in  their  results  in  time,  of  their  own  accord. 
Atman  should  attempt  only  for  those  which  without  his 
effort  are  not  attainable.  The  merits  of  past  actions  bring 
in  their  results  just  as  parents  bring  in  food,  water,  fruits, 
and  other  strength-giving  things  for  their  babies.  No 
Brahma-knower  need,  therefore,  attempt  for  the  protection 
of  his  body.  The  result  of  past  deeds  alone  does  that 
work,  and  requires  no  action  on  his  part.  It  is  waiting  each 
day  to  deliver  the  fruit  of  past  deeds,  and  this  is  seen  in 
sleep  and  other  unconscious  states.  In  sleep,  in  the  mother’s 
womb,  in  infancy,  and  in  time  of  fits,  no  personal  effort  is 
seen  for  the  protection  of  the  body.  Without  providential 
help,  no  man’s  effort  is  ever  seen  to  succeed.  The  king 
known  as  Parikshit  lived  in  the  midst  of  water  to  avoid 
death  from  snake-bite,  as  predicted  ;  still  he  died  of  snake¬ 
bite  in  the  midst  of  water.  Hence,  it  follows  that  man 
gets  good  or  bad  and  happiness  or  misery  not  in  virtue  of 
his  efforts  but  as  a  result  of  his  past  actions  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  The  body  is  there  to  experience 
either  happiness  or  misery  due  to  past  actions;  and  no  one 
can  prevent  it.  The  results  of  past  actions  are  unavoidable  ; 
Bali,  Rama,  and  others  are  instances  of  inevitableness  of 
this  rule.  Whatever  is  ordained  to  happen  in  a  definite 
place  and  time  will  surely  occur  in  that  place  and  time  like 
storm  in  rainy  season.  Hence  Sannyasins  possessed  of 
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Brahma-knowledge  will  never  attempt  either  to  get  happiness 
or  to  avoid  misery.  On  days  of  their  going  out  for  begging 
for  food  they  avail  themselves  of  whatever  comes  of  its  own 
accord  as  a  result  of  their  past  actions,  and  without  thinking 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad  they  accept  it  like  children.  They 
merge  themselves  in  the  ocean  of  peace  never  thinking  of  their 
personal  well-being ;  for  they  know  that  Vi§nu  has  taken  the 
oath  of  keeping  himself  near  them  for  their  protection.  Wise 
men  should  always  keep  it  in  mind  that  it  is  past  Karma  and 
past  Karma  alone  that  brings  in  to  man  as  its  result  either 
happiness  or  misery.  Neither  effort  nor  skill,  neither  learning 
nor  manliness  will  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  this  matter. 
Knowing  this  full  well,  wise  men  place  their  body  at  the 
disposal  of  their  past  Karma,  sport  in  Brahma  pleasure,  and 
drink  deep  the  nectar  of  undisturbed  peace.  The  non-self  is  a 
mere  phenomenon  and  it  requires  no  man’s  effort  to  nourish  it. 
Just  as  a  man  thinks  of  no  ships  after  crossing  the  ocean  and 
arriving  at  his  own  place,  so  a  Sannyasin  never  thinks  of  his 
body  after  crossing  the  ocean  of  Samsara  or  chain  of  birth 
and  death  by  his  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Brahman. 

Nor  is  there  any  objective  pursuit  for  the  worldly  happiness 
of  a  Brahma-knower;  and  worldly  pleasure  has  no  attraction 
for  him.  He  knows  full  well  that  the  world  consisting  of  the 
earth,  air,  water,  and  other  things  is  a  mere  appearance 
shining  on  the  basis  of  Brahman,  and  just  as  a  diseased 
woman  has  no  attraction  for  a  youthful  physician,  so  the 
phenomenal  world  has  no  attraction  for  a  Brahma-knower. 
The  world  is  like  a  painting  of  Rama,  Sita,  and  their  followers. 
There  are  persons  who  are  affected  with  the  painting  -as  if  it 
were  real  and  are  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight.  But  when  they 
are  told  that  it  is  a  painting,  they  recover  their  courage  and 
keep  calm.  So  a  man  is  affected  with  the  world  before  he 
knows  the  true  nature  of  Brahman  ;  and  after  knowing  it,  he 
enjoys  the  internal  pleasure  of  calm  peace  without  being 
disturbed  in  any  w'ay  at  the  sight  of  the  world. 

If  the  objective  pursuit  of  a  man  is  meant  for  heavenly 
happiness,  then  the  question  to  be  put  is  as  follows : — 
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Is  that  heavenly  happiness  that  which  is  found  in  the  Svarga 
world  ?  Or  is  it  for  emancipation  ?  Or  is  it  for  physical 
and  mental  purity  ?  It  cannot  be  for  happiness  in  Svarga, 
for  that  world  is  as  unreal  and  transient  as  any  other  worldly 
happiness  to  the  knower  of  Brahman.  Nor  Can  it  be  Moksha, 
for  Moksha  is  attained  only  with  knowledge  of  Brahman  and 
never  at  all  with  the  performance  of  any  rites,  Vedic  or  non- 
Vedic.  Likewise,  it  is  not  for  the  purity  of  the  Atman,  or 
for  the  purity  of  the  intellect,  or  for  the  purity  of  the  body. 
For  the  Atman  who  is  identical  with  Brahman  is  ever  and 
eternally  pure,  like  fire,  air,  and  the  sky,  and  it  is  sheer 
madness  to  attempt  this  purification.  Visnu,  Siva  and 
other  gods  have  done  innumerable  unrighteous  acts  for  the 
good  of  the  world  and  yet  in  virtue  of  their  true  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  one  being  have  maintained  their  purity. 
When  such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  necessity  to  attempt  the 
purification  of  the  Atman.  Nor  can  it  be  for  the  purification 
of  the  intellect,  for  the  intellect  of  a  Brahma-knower  must 
necessarily  be  pure  for  the  reason  that  no  man  can  attain 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Brahman,  unless  his 
intellect  is  first  of  all  rendered  pure  of  all  its  vitiated  thoughts. 
Nor  can  it  be  for  the  purity  of  the  body,  for  with  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Brahman  the  purity  of  the  body 
is  also  brought  about.  There  are  things  which  are  naturally 
pure ;  a  few-  other  things  are  rendered  pure,  when  acted  upon 
with  purificatory  means  ;  and  some  other  things  are  rendered 
pure,  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  some  other  things. 
But  the  body  which  is  full  of  urine  and  other  impure  things 
can  be  rendered  pure  neither  by  bathing,  nor  by  giving 
gifts,  neither  by  prayer  nor  by  muttering  mantras,  neither 
by  the  sprinkling  of  sacred  water,  nor  by  fasts.  Only 
that  dirt  which  the  body  has  got  by  coming  in  contact  with 
some  external  things  can  be  removed  by  bathing,  or  by 
giving  gifts  or  by  prayer.  That  dirt  which  is  natural  to  the 
body  cannot  at  all  be  removed  even  by  hundreds  of  baths, 
gifts  or  prayers.  The  outer  surface  of  the  body  can, 
however,  be  cleansed  with  water;  the  mind  with  truth  . 
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and  the  intellect  with  contemplation  on  Vi§nu, — so  say 
the  Smritis.  This  kind  of  cleanliness  is  merely  conven¬ 
tional,  but  not  at  all  real.  Whoever  bathes  himself  in  the 
eternal  flood  of  Brahma-knowledge  can  cleanse  not  only  his 
body  and  mind,  but  also  his  intellect  and  conscience.  It 
is  only  the  knower  of  Brahman  that  is  not  touched  with 
the  sin  of  physical,  sensual,  and  intellectual  acts.  Bathing, 
worship,  recitation  of  sacred  verses,  or  prayers  can  be  of 
no  use  to  those  who  are  immersed  in  the  flood  of  Brahma- 
knowledge.  For  those  who  have  been  always  bathing  in 
the  eternal  flood  of  Brahma-knowledge,  there  is  neither 
fear  from  birth  or  death,  nor  contact  with  merit,  demerit 
or  misery.  There  is  no  better  purificatory  thing  for  a  man 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  Atman  or  Brahman.  There  is 
no  better  happiness  than  Brahma-ananda.  That  cleanliness 
which  Brahma-knowledge  can  effect  can  be  acquired  neither 
by  a  million  of  baths  or  sacrifices,  nor  by  tens  of  millions 
of  gifts  or  performance  of  religious  rites.  Just  as  a  pot  is 
cleansed  by  being  burnt  with  fire,  so  a  man  can  be  cleansed 
only  by  the  fire  of  Brahma-knowledge. 

Self-regarding  and  other-regarding  Acts 

There  are  some  who  say  that  though  a  man  should  not, 
according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Vedanta,  undertake  any 
work  in  his  own  self-interest,  he  may,  with  credit  to  himself, 
undertake  work  for  the  good  of  others.  Many  men  are  said 
to  have  attained  heaven  by  doing  good  work  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  doing  of  good  work  is  enjoined  even  upon  wise 
men  in  order  to  lead  the  world  by  setting  an  example.  The 
Bhagavadgita  says,  addressing  Arjuna,  that  in  order  to  lead 
the  world  he  should  do  the  work  assigned  to  him.  People 
usually  do  whatever  a  man  in  high  position  does;  and  believe 
whatever  he  believes.  While  common  people  do  work, 
aspiring  for  its  results,  a  wise  man  should  do  work,  with  no 
aspiration  for  its  results  and  only  with  the  desire  of  setting 
an  example  to  others.  No  wise  man  should  behave  so  as  to 
arouse  doubts  in  the  mind  of  ignorant  people  devoted  to 
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work.  If  this  teaching  of  the  Bhagavadgfta  is  followed,  the 
purpose  of  Sacred  Books  and  the  Sastras  will  be  fulfilled. 
Otherwise,  who  will  follow  the  Sacred  Books  ? 

This  is  all  very  well  said,  and  it  is  true  to  some  extent. 
For  the  question  is  whether  that  teaching  is  meant  to  be 
followed  by  those  who  have  realized  truth  by  self-experience 
or  by  those  who  depend  for  their  knowledge  upon  their  senses 
and  upon  the  teachings  of  others.  It  cannot  be  for  those  who 
have  realized  truth,  for  they  have  rejected  the  world  as 
phenomenal  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  act  upon  what 
is  phenomenal.  It  is  only  meant  for  those  who  with  firm  belief 
in  castes,  sects  and  religious  orders  think  that  something  is 
their  own  proper  work  and  that  they  ought  to  do  it.  Work 
for  their  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  others  interests 
only  those  who  are  actuated  by  desire  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  not  only  of  their  own  body  and  intellect,  but  also  that 
of  others.  A  wise  man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  belief 
and  is  free  from  all  duties.  An  infant  or  a  mad  man  is  never 
expected  to  do  any  work,  nor  does  he  perform  any  work,  as  laid 
down.  Likewise,  a  Brahma-knower  has  once  for  all  abandon¬ 
ed  both  his  egoism  and  the  world.  How  can  he,  therefore, 
undertake  any  work  either  for  his  own  good  or  for  the  good 
of  others  ?  The  cause  of  activity  lies  in  the  desire  for  the 
well-being  of  the  body,  in  the  desire  for  the  results  of  work, 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  work,  in  having  fear  from 
calamities  otherwise,  and  in  earnest  devotion  to  work. 
When  a  wise  man  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  devoid  of  all  these 
qualifications,  there  is  evidently  no  incentive  for  him  to 
undertake  any  work.  For  when  there  is  no  cause,  there  can 
be  no  effect.  When  a  man  firmly  believes  that  Brahman 
alone  is  real  and  that  the  world  is  only  phenomenal,  and 
when  he  truly  believes  that  all  objective  happiness  is  pheno¬ 
menal  and  transient  and  is  not  worthy  of  a  wise  man’s 
thought  and  care,  how  can  he  have  desire  to  pursue  after 
will-o’-the-wisp  ?  No  man  will  attempt  to  quench  the  painted 
fire  flames  surrounding  a  man  in  a  picture  painted  on 
a  wall. 
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There  is  no  difference  between  a  painting  on  the  wall 
and  this  world  which  is  as  mutable  and  changing  as  the 
painting  and  is  as  it  were  a  picture  on  the  wall-like  Eternal 
Being  called  Brahman.  When  both  are  appearances  like 
the  magical  mango-tree  of  a  magician,  they  cannot  but 
be  unreal  and  false.  How  can  they  attract  the  knower 
of  Brahman  to  act  upon  them  either  in  his  own  interest 
or  in  the  interest  of  others  ?  Let  there  be  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  incentives  for  an  ignorant  man  to  act ;  they  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  knower  of  the  true  nature  of 
Brahman.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  there  is 
the  conviction  that  the  world  is  transient  and  unreal,  there 
can  be  no  incentive  for  a  man  who  knows  the  true  nature 
of  Brahman  and  who  is  always  merged  in  Brahman.  How 
can  he  who  looks  upon  the  world  as  Brahman  think  of  it  as 
a  separate  existence  to  attract  him  tq  act  upon  it  ?  Just  as  a 
man  looking  at  the  full  moon  never  notices  the  blackish 
colour  appearing  in  the  moon,  so  the  knower  of  Brahman 
who  looks  upon  the  world  as  a  halo  of  Brahman,  its  eternal 
solid  basis,  will  never  care  for  it.  Whoever  attempts  to  do  a 
work  thinking  that  it  is  his  own  work  can  never  be  regarded 
as  the  knower  of.  Brahman.  Whoever  has  the  conviction  that 
the  Atman,  signified  by  the  word  “  I  ”,  is  Brahman  and  that 
the  world  is  also  Brahman  in  its  real  form  and  merges  him¬ 
self  in  the  eternal  without  being  affected  by  the  phenomenal 
world  is  called  a  knower  of  Brahman.  Whoever  has  con¬ 
centrated  his  mind  in  contemplating  on  the  Atman  as  identi¬ 
cal  with  Brahman  and  has  thus  got  rid  of  all  false  notions 
concerning  the  world,  his  bod}*,  mind  and  intellect,  and  is 
habituated  to  see  Brahman  in  front,  behind,  to  the  right,  to 
the  left,  above  and  below,  can  have  no  world  to  teach  and 
set  an  example  for  its  guidance.  Just  as  emperorship  and 
beggary  cannot  be  found  together  in  a  man,  so  Brahma- 
knowledge  and  devotion  to  social,  religious  and  other  work 
cannot  be  found  together  in  a  man.  Hence,  there  can  be 
neither  self-regarding  or  other-regarding  work  for  the  knower 
of  Brahman.  The  Vedas  also  say  that  whoever  has  interest 
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in  his  body,  caste  or  religious  order  does  not  at  all  know  his 
own  true  form,  the  Eternal  Brahman.  So  much  for  a  mati 
who  has  realized  Brahma-knowledge. 

Now  concerning  the  man  who  depends  for  his  knowledge 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  Sastras  and  learned  men.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  such  persons:  one  who  has  renounced 
the  world  after  learning,  but  has  not  as  yet  realized  Brahma- 
knowledge  ;  and  another  who  is  still  a  householder.  Of  these 
two,  the  first  cannot  at  all  engage  himself  in  social  or  religious 
work.  If  he  has  not  realized  Brahma-knowledge  even  after 
his  study  of  the  Vedanta  together  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  unreality  of  the  world,  his  duty  is  to  revise  his  study 
again  and  again,  but  never  to  engage  himself  in  any  social 
or  religious  work.  So  long  as  he  realizes  in  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  the  identity  of  his  Atman  with  Brahman,  he  has  to 
control  both  his  internal  and  external  senses  and  having 
complete  peace  has  to  study  the  Upanishads  carefully  between 
the  lines.  This  is  what  Sankaracharya  has  clearly  stated  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Brahma-sutras  and  the  Upanishads. 
This  kind  of  repeated  study  of  the  Sutras  and  the  Upanishads 
is  to  make  him  thorough  in  his  conviction  and  enable  him  to 
get  rid  of  his  bondage,  that  is,  the  chain  of  birth  and  death. 
Accordingly,  he  has  no  time  for  any  worldly  activity.  It  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  also  evidently  harmful  to  him.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  him,  for  he  has  no  other  interest  than 
Brahma-knowledge,  and  because  in  his  view  worldly  activity 
can  do  no  good  either  to  himself  or  to  others.  It  is  harmful 
to  him,  because  it  makes  his  bondage  firmer  and  firmer, 
instead  of  loosening  it.  The  more  a  man  engages  himself  in 
worldly  activity,  the  greater  will  be  his  attachment  to  the 
world,  his  bod}',  his  intellect,  and  other  non-self.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  work,  agent,  and  instruments  of  work  involved  in 
the  thought  that  “  This  is  the  work  which  I  have  to  dd 
with  this  means,”  destroys  his  Brahma-knowledge  once  for 
all.  It  should  not  be  said  that  bathing,  cleanliness,  prayer* 
contemplation,  and  begging  for  food  are  the  duties  prescribed 
for  Sannyasins ;  and  that  the  observance  of  duties  is  as 
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meritorious  as  their  breach  is  sinfub  For  those  are  not  at  all 
the  duties  of  a  Sannyasin,  whether  he  is  advanced  in  his 
studies  and  knowledge  or  just  initiated  in  them.  For  Sannyasa 
means  not  only  abandoning  the  world,  but  also  all  kinds  of 
social  and  religious  work.  The  Upanishads  say  that  he 
should  give  up  all  kinds  of  work  inclusive  of  religious  rites, 
and  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  realization  of 
Brahma-knowledge,  having  complete  control  over  his  senses. 
They  are  the  duties  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  Sannyasin  ;  for 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  Smritis  that  after  having  renounced  the 
world  and  all  worldly  activity,  a  Sannyasin  should  devote 
himself  to  the  hearing,  understanding  and  contemplating  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Upanishads.  Otherw'ise,  his  Sannyasa  will 
not  only  be  useless,  but  also  render  him  sinful.  Also,  even  if  a 
householder  comes  in  contact  with  a  good  teacher  of  Vedanta 
he  is  sure  to  renounce  the  world  together  with  all  his 
religious  duties. 

It  should  not  be  said  that  past  action  might  be  un¬ 
favourable  for  Sannyasa  and  Brahma-knowledge  and  quite 
favourable  for  bondage  and  the  observance  of  social  activities 
and  religious  rites.  For  when  Brahma-knowledge,  acquired 
from  the  study  of  the  Upanishads,  is  strong  and  when  there 
is  a  strong  conviction  that  the  world  is  unreal  and  false,  and 
also  when  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  emancipation,  the 
result  of  past  actions  will  not  be  so  strong  as  to  involve 
him  in  further  activity  in  this  birth  also.  Only  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  world  is  unreal  is  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
marrying  a  wife  and  observing  social  and  religious  duties. 
Though  a  man  is  very  thirsty,  he  will  not  attempt  to  find 
water  in  mirage,  if  he  knows  that  it  is  mirage.  Hence  when 
a  householder  has  completed  his  course  of  Vedantic  studies 
and  understood  that  the  w'orld  is  unreal  in  its  own  form, 
but  real  as  Brahman,  its  true  basis  and  when  he  is;  also 
desirous  of  attaining  emancipation,  he  should  at  once 
renounce  the  world  and  all  kinds  of  work  in  it,  and  devote 
himself  to  contemplation.  For  such  a  man,  it  is  impossible 
to  take  religious  work  even  for  the  purpose  of  setting  an 
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example  to  others,  since  his  conviction  in  the  unreality  of 
the  world  has  once  for  all  driven  out  of  his  mind  all  incentive 
for  work. 

If  this  is  so,  then  it  may  be  questioned,  of  what  use  are 
the  Vedic  and  Sastraic  texts  which  have  laid  down  religious 
rites  to  be  strictly  observed  by  man  ?  We  answer  this  question 
as  follows  : — Those  rites  are  meant  only  for  him  who  has 
come  to  know  of  the  unreality  of  the  world  and  of  the  reality 
of  Brahman  only  by  hearing  of  the  Vedantic  texts  and  has 
not  realized  the  same  by  his  own  experience,  besides  being 
actuated  by  no  strong  desire  for  emancipation.  Such  a 
man  is  obliged  to  remain  and  live  as  a  householder  and 
observe  the  duties  laid  down  for  him.  He  should  at  the 
same  time  distinguish  between  the  body  with  its  limbs 
and  the  Atman,  and  consider  that  it  is  the  body  that  does 
the'  work,  but  not  the  Atman  who  is  devoid  of  all  activity. 
By  acting  in  this  way  he  will  set  an  example  to  the  world 
at  large.  Just  as  a  man  infers  the  existence  of  fire  by 
looking  at  stnoke  rising  up  from  a  chimney,  and  just  as  a 
man  infers  by  mathematical  reasoning  the  time  of  eclipses, 
so  a  man  may,  by  studying  sacred  books  and  by  reasoning, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  is  unreal  and  may 
not  at  all  be  convinced  himself  of  the  validity  of  that  theory 
by  his  own  experience.  Only  such  a  man  of  mere  book¬ 
learning  is  a  candidate  for  whom  works  on  theology  and 
religious  rites  are  written.  They  are  not  at  all  meant  for 
a  Brahma-knower,  who  has  realized  in  his  own  experience 
the  true  nature  of  Brahman  and  the  unreality  of  the  world. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  according  to  the  Bhagavadgita 
he  who  on  the  strength  of  his  Vedantic  studies  and  experience 
believes  his  own  Atman  to  be  the  Atman  of  all,  and  who  has 
kept  his  mind  and  senses  under  his  control  will  not  be  affected 
with  the  effect  of  social,  religious,  or  any  other  activity, 
provided  that  he  thinks  that  it  is  the  body  that  does  the  work 
but  not  the  Atman.  Hence  it  follows  that  he  who  has  realiz¬ 
ed  Brahma-knowledge  should  also  observe  religious  work. 
It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  social  and  religious  duties  laid 
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down  in  the  Sastras  are  meant  only  for  him  who  has  not 
realized  in  his  own  experience  the  truth  or  validity  of  the 
Ved antic  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  from  learned 
teachers  and  books.  For  in  the  verse  of  the  Bhagavadgita 
quoted  above  the  epithet  “  who  believes  his  own  Atman  to  be 
the  Atman  of  all  ”  cannot  be  deservedly  applied  to  him 
whose  knowledge  is  merely  bookish. 

True,  that  all  the  epithets  used  in  that  verse  are  applica¬ 
ble  only  to  a  man  who  has  realized  Brahma-knowledge. 
Still  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  verses  do  not  at 
all  apply  to  a  man  who  has  attained  Brahma-knowledge  and 
remains  like  an  emancipated  man  ;  but  only  to  a  man  who  is 
about  to  realize  that  knowledge.  For,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  former  there  is  neither  the  world  nor  any  other  individual 
in  bondage ;  the  whole  world  with  all  its  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate  contents  has  taken  the  form  of  Brahman.  Accordingly,  he 
has  nothing  else  to  act  upon  or  to  act  for.  But  the  latter 
has  not  attained  the  position  of  the  former ;  and  he  still  finds 
the  world  with  other  individuals  as  distinguished  from  him¬ 
self.  Just  as  a  man  looking  at  the  pictures  of  men  and 
women  painted  on  a  wall  distinguishes  between  the  wall  and 
the  pictures  of  men  and  women  on  it,  so  the  latter  still  sees 
the  world  with  many  individuals ;  while  the  former  sees  only 
Brahman  and  nothing  else.  Just  as  a  man  knowing  the 
beauty  of  a  pearl  comes  to  know  that  all  pearls  are  similar  in 
beauty ;  and  just  as  a  boy  measuring  the  length  between 
any  two  finger  joints  with  a  thread  comes  to  know  the 
measure  of  all  finger-joints,  so  a  man  who  has  realized 
Brahman  and  has  attained  emancipation  alike  looks  upon  the 
whole  world  with  all  its  contents  as  having  been  dissolved  in 
Brahman  and  as  having  become  Brahman  like  himself.  .  Such 
being  the  case  how  can  a  Brahma-knower  attempt  to  do  work 
for  the  good  of  others  ?  Activity  is  the  function  of  a  man  who 
is  in  bondage  of  the  world,  while  inactivity  is  the  function  or 
the  nature  of  an  emancipated  man.  Where  is  the  world  and 
the  possibility  of  setting  an  example  for  others  in  the  world 
by  his  own  activity,  for  a  man  who  in  virtue  of  his  true 
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knowledge  acquired  through  constant  study  of  the  Upanishads 
and  contemplation  has  once  for  all  got  rid  of  his  false  notions 
about  the  world  and  its  contents  and  has  attained  the  stage 
of  remaining  identical  with  one  universal  Being  ? 

It  should  not  be  said  that  just  as  he  works  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  body,  so  he  might  do  religious  duties  as 
well.  For  with  regard  to  eating  and  excretion,  neither  any 
distinctive  notion  of  place,  time,  objects,  and  personal 
positions,  nor  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  caste,  sect,  nor 
the  sense  of  purity  or  impurity,  and  not  even  an  egoistic 
reference  to  the  body  as  “  I  ”  are  required.  The  conduct  of 
a  true  Brahma-knower  is  like  that  of  an  infant,  or  a  mad 
man.  They,  however,  see  eating  and  other  physical  acts; 
but  merged  as  Brahma-knowers  are  in  the  identity  of  their 
individual  being  with  the  universal  Being,  they  can  scarcely 
be  conscious  of  religious  or  social  duties.  Jast  as  in  sneezing 
neither  desire  nor  any  determined  attempt  is  required,  so  in 
the  act  of  alimentation,  a  Brahma-knower  entertains  no 
desire  nor  makes  any  determined  attempt.  When  he  has  got  rid 
of  such  dual  notion  as  “  I,  and  this”,  and  remhins  as  identical 
with  Brahman  with  no  feeling  of  his  individuality,  who  can 
make  him  act  upon  the  world?  For  only  when  there  is  the 
distinctive  notion  of  “  I  ”  entertained  by  him,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  his  regarding  himself  as  an  agent,  and  when 
there  is  the  distinctive  notion  of  “  this  ”,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  his  identifying  that  “  this  ”  as  his  work.  In  the 
absence  of  such  dual  notion,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  act  in 
any  way?  He  remains  quite  indifferent  to  all  and  in  all. 

The  Smritis  like  the  Bhagavadgita  say  that  a  Brahma- 
knower  has  nothing  to  do,  to  speak  of  or  to  think  of.  He  has 
to  remain  merged  in  the  Atman.  Keeping  silent  like  a  sage, 
sitting  in  contemplation,  purity  of  self,  annihilation  of  the 
will,  complete  control  over  the  senses,  and  finding  his  own 
Atman  in  all  beings, — these  are  the  six  characteristics  of  a 
true  Brahma-knower.  These  characteristics  cannot  remain 
side  by  side  with  worldly  activity.  It  is  true  that  the  Smriti 
says  that  if  he  does  any  work,  he  will  not  be  affected  with  its 
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effect.  That  work  is  no  other  than  that  which  concerns  the 
well-being  of  the  body.  It  is  eating,  excretion,  washing 
and  other  almost  involuntary  acts  which  are  incidental  to  the 
body.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Upanishads  : — A  Brahma* 
knower  is  not  affected  with  the  effect  of  the  work  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  body.  The  work  is  explained  in  the  next  sentence 
in  the  same  work  as  follows: — Seeing,  hearing,  touching, 
smelling,  eating,  walking,  sleeping,  breathing,  talking,  ex¬ 
creting,  handling  a  thing,  opening  the  eyes,  and  closing  the 
eyes.  With  the  exception  of  these  thirteen  kinds  of  action, 
a  Brahma-knower  cannot  possibly  employ  himself  in  any 
other  work  without  exercising  his  will.  The  thirteen  kinds  of 
action  can,  however,  be  permuted  in  a  hundred  or  thousand 
ways  with  no  harm  to  himself.  By  saying  that  just  as  a 
lotus-leaf  is  not  touched  or  tainted  with  the  water  in  which 
it  is  floating,  so  a  Brahma-knower  is  not  touched  or  tainted 
with  the  almost  involuntary  acts  purely  related  to  the  body, 
the  Upanishad  emphatically  denies  all  other  social  or  religious 
work  for  a  Brahma-knower.  If  the  philosophical  principle 
expounded  in  the  Bhagavadglta  and  other  works  is  carefully 
considered,  the  same  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at.  The 
Bhagavadglta.  says  that  there  are  two  ways  of  attaining  good  : 
one  is  through  the  path  of  knowledge  meant  for  Brahma- 
knowers,  and  the  other  is  through  the  observance  of  social 
and  religious  work,  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  books,  for  the 
good  of  men  having  an  inclination  to  do  work.  Stating  thus 
the  same  work  goes  on  to  say  regarding  the  first  course,  as 
follows  : — For  him  who  is  content  only  with  self-knowledge, 
who  finds  pleasure  only  in  the  Atman,  and  who  has  nothing 
else  to  satisfy  him  except  the  Atman,  there  is  no  work  to  be 
done.  The  Vedas  are  meant  only  for  those  who  are  either 
good  and  peaceful,  or  who  are  always  active,  ambitious,  or 
who  are  dull  and  indiscreet.  These  are  the  effects  of  the 
three  qualities,  satva ,  rajas  and  tatnas  respectively.  Satva 
means  peace  and  goodness  ;  rajas  energy  and  fury ;  and  tamas 
ignorance  and  carelessness.  The  Vedas  have  laid  down  three 
kinds  of  work  corresponding  to  the  three  qualities.  Arjuna 
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is  required  to  get  rid  of  the  three  qualities.  He  is  asked  not 
to  mind  the  effect  due  to  the  pairs,  such  as,  heat  and  cold, 
happiness  and  misery,  and  so  on.  It  also  says  that  a  Brahma- 
knower  is  wide  awake  and  attentive  to  that  which  other  people 
regard  as  dark  night  in  order  to  sleep  over  and  not  to  mind 
it.  A  Brahma-knower  should  have  his  senses,  mind,  and 
intellect  merged  in  the  Atman  who  is  identical  with  the 
universal  Being  called  Brahman.  He  has  to  make  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  learned  Brahman,  and  a  cow,  or  an  elephant, 
or  a  dog,  or  a  cooker  of  dog’s  flesh.  Such  a  man  deserves  to 
be  called  a  Brahma-knower  and  will  have  no  work  of  any 
kind  to  do.  Consistently  with  this  teaching  in  the  beginning 
and  the  middle,  the  Bhagavadgita  concludes  in  the  last 
chapter,  asking  Arjuna  to  abandon  all  work  and  merge  him¬ 
self  in  Krisna  that  is  Brahman,  identical  with  the  Atman. 
When  following  the  principle  of  interpretation  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  close  of  a  thesis  should  be  consistent  with  each 
other,  the  teaching  of  the  Bhagavadgita  is  carefully  consider¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  evident  that  for  a  Brahma-knower  no  work  of 
any  sort  is  laid  down.  On  the  ground  of  the  statement  made 
in  the  Bhagavadgita  that  if  a  Brahma-knower  slays  men  or 
destroys  the  world,  he  will  not  be  tainted  with  the  sin  of  that 
work,  it  should  not,  however,  be  said  that  a  Brahma-knower 
ought  to  do  work  laid  down  for  him.  What  is  really  meant 
by  saying  that  by  doing  a  horrible  or  agreeable,  and  good 
or  bad  work,  a  Brahma-knower  is  not  at  all  tainted  with 
the  sin  of  that  work,  is  only  the  excellence  of  Brahma- 
knowledge  and  not  that  he  should  do  any  work,  good  or 
bad.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  when  doer,  deed, 
and  instruments  of  doing  have  all  become  one,  how  can 
a  Brahma-knower  who  remains  alone  without  a  second  do 
work  ?  Work  is  possible  only  when  there  is  the  sense  of 
duality.  As  to  the  thirteen  kinds  of  acts  referred  to  above, 
they  are  all  almost  involuntary,  and  they  go  on  without  any 
willing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Brahma-knower,  like  that 
of  a  man  unconsciously  scratching  the  itching  part  of  his 
body  in  deep  sleep. 
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Nor  is*Karma  meant  for  a  man  who  is  initiated  in  Brahma- 
knowledge,  and  who  is  trying  to  advance  in  it.  For,  his  one 
aim  ought  to  be  uninterrupted  effort  to  merge  himself  in 
contemplation  on  Brahman.  Accordingly,  he  will  have  no 
time  to  spare  for  worldly  activity.  If  he  engages  himself  in 
work  he  will  not  only  fail  in  acquiring  Brahma-knowledge, 
but  also  be  involved  in  bondage. 

If,  however,  a  man  has  attained  Brahma-knowledge  and 
has  the  power  of  helping  others  without  any  harm  to  himself, 
he  may  take  up  social  service  and  help  his  fellow-beings  like 
Visvamitra,  Vyasa,  Agastya  and  other  ancient  sages.  But 
when  a  man  is  unable  to  save  himself,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  others  from  bondage.  The 
Smriti  also  says  that  a  man  should  save  his  Atman  with  the 
aid  of  the  Atman  himself  and  never  allow  himself  to  fall  into 
bondage;  that  Atman  can  become  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy 
to  himself.  He  who  has  conquered  his  Atman  with  Atman 
will  have  the  friendship  of  Atman.  He  who  has  lost  sight 
of  his  Atman  will  have  his  Atman  inimical  to  himself.  What 
is  meant  by  saying  that  one  should  save  one’s  own  Atman 
with  the  aid  of  Atman  is  that  since  one’s  own  Atman  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  series  of  births  and  deaths,  one  should 
understand  the  true  nature  of  Atman,  and  by  constant  contem¬ 
plation  on  the  identity  of  the  universal  Atman  or  Brahman 
with  the  individual  Atman  one  should  extricate  oneself  from 
the  tendency  of  identifying  oneself  with  the  body,  the  senses, 
or  the  intellect.  Not  allowing  oneself  or  one’s  Atman  to  fall 
into  bondage  means  that  one  should  not  allow  one’s  own  senses 
and  intellect  to  drag  the  Atman  towards  the  objective  world. 
Falling  into  bondage  means  the  loss  of  one’s  own  stay  in 
one’s  own  nature  and  disappearance  or  appearance  otherwise. 
One’s  suffering  is  due  to  one’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
one’s  Atman ;  in  extricating  oneself  from  this  suffering  true 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  Atman  is  the  only  means ; 
and  never  can  wife,  sons,  brothers,  or  the  funeral  and  other 
rites  performed  by  them  release  one’s  Atman  from  bondage. 
Just  as  one  is  not  cured  of  one’s-  disease  by  the  medical 
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treatment  given  to  another,  so  one’s  release  is  not  effected  by 
the  Yoga-practice  of  another.  Hence,  it  follows  that  Atman 
alone  can  help  Atman.  If  forgetting  to  attend  to  one’s 
own  Atman,  one  turns  one’s  attention  to  the  objective 
world,  then  one  becomes  an  enemy  to  oneself  and  fails  to 
acquire  release. 

Just  as  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  keep  quiet  than  to  look 
at  the  painting  on  a  wall  for  a  long  time  and  suffer  from  pain 
in  the  eyes  due  to  exertion,  just  as  keeping  quiet  in  a  cool 
place  is  better  than  sitting  in  a  hot  place,  just  as  sleeping 
is  better  than  sitting  in  a  cool  place,  and  just  as  deep  sleep 
is  better  than  mere  lying  down  on  bed,  so  for  a  Brahma- 
knower  keeping  the  senses  inactive  is  better  than  employing 
them  in  pursuit  of  the  objective  world  ;  better  than  this  is  the 
abandonment  of  all  thought  of  the  world  ;  better  than  this 
even  is  the  confinement  of  the  mind  to  the  thought  of  Brahman 
always  and  everywhere. 

Avidya  is  the  Cause  of  Bondage 

Avidya  is  wrong  or.  mistaken  knowledge  and  not  igno¬ 
rance  or  absence  of  knowledge.  Mistaking  a  rope  for  a 
snake  is  wrong  or  mistaken  notion  and  such  notions  are 
termed  Avidya.  It  is  positive  and  is  a  wrong  form  of  know¬ 
ledge  itself.  As  a  form  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  outside 
knowledge.  This  Avidya  is  of  two  kinds  : — (1)  covering  and 
(2)  impellent.  The  former  covers  or  hides  things,  like  dark¬ 
ness  and  makes  them  disappear  or  appear  otherwise.  The 
latter  is  of  the  form  of  sub-consciousness  and  is  possessed  of 
the  three  qualities,  Satva,  Rajas  and  Tamas.  It  is  called 
Satvika,  when  it  impels  a  man  to  do  good  and  peaceful  acts ; 
Rajasa  when  it  drives  a  man  to  do  energetic  and  heroic  acts ; 
Tamasa  when  it  makes  a  man  dull,  inactive  and  indiscreet. 
This  power  of  sub-consciousness  called  Avidyavikshepa  drags 
man  out  towards  the  objective  world  and  makes  him  think  of 
himself  as  a  doer,  enjoyer,  or  sufferer  andjrenders  him  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Atman.  Avarana  or  covering 
Avidya  is  got  rid  of  by  careful  thought  and  investigation. 
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The  latter  is  got  rid  of  by  Samadhi  or  concentration  of  mind 
on  Brahman.  Since  both  are  pseudo-forms  of  knowledge, 
they  can  be  rectified  or  removed  by  knowledge  itself.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  is  knowledge  there  is  also  pseudo-knowledge. 
Knowledge  itself  acts  sometimes  rightly  and  on  other  occasions 
wrongly.  The  wrong  proceeding  is  set  right  by  knowledge 
itself  in  its  right  aspect.  Since  wrong  thought  originated 
with  man,  it  cannot  be  said  when  and  how  it  came  into 
existence.  Hence  the  pseudo-form  of  knowledge  or  conscious'- 
ness  called  Avidya  is  said  to  be  beginningless.  Since  the 
right  form  of  knowledge  can  remove  the  wrong  form  of 
knowledge  by  right  thinking  and  investigation,  it  has  an 
end.  Just  as  a  piece  of  cloth  coming  in  contact  with  a 
fragrant  thing  retains  the  smell,  so  the  former  experience 
of  things  called  Vasana  remains  in  sub-consciousness  inherent 
in  man.  This  is  the  cause  of  hope  after  hope  arising  in  man. 
Hope  is  the  cause  of  desire;  and  desire  is  the  cause  of  all 
worldly  activity,  which  is  the  cause  of  bondage.  Hence,  it 
is  the  sole  duty  of  man  to  get  rid  of  this  Vasana. 

When  sub-conscious  knowledge  remains  in  its  own  form 
with  no  external  objects  which  are  its  own  pseudo-forms,  then 
to  think  of  emancipation,  that  is,  remaining  in  the  pure 
form  of  consciousness,  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  body, 
hands,  water,  air,  and  other  material  objects  are  all  pseudo¬ 
forms  of  Brahman,  whose  characteristics  are  eternal  existence, 
knowledge  or  consciousness,  and  unmixed  happiness.  When 
Brahman,  the  underlying  essence  of  all  pseudo-forms,  the 
contents  of  the  world,  is  correctly  comprehended,  then  the 
distinction  due  to  the  pseudo-forms  covering  the  Atman  of  a 
dog,  a  cooker  of  a  dog,  a  learned  man,  a  good  man  and  a  bad 
man  will  all  vanish  and  all  will  be  consciousness  and  nothing 
else.  To  a  Brahma-knower  pseudo-forms  like  a  tiger  and 
other  cruel  beasts  like  those  dreamt  of  in  a  dream  cause  no 
fear  whatever.  The  power  of  Vasana  or  accumulated  experi¬ 
ence  of  past  births  is  so  strong  that  though  Brahman  alone 
underlies  the  differentiated  world,  the  notion  of  the  world 
alone  haunts  the  mind  of  man.  If  Vasana  is  got  rid  of,  the 
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world  which  is  the  effect  of  Vasana  entirely  vanishes.  Samadhi 
can  put  an  end  to  Vasana. 

The  Nature  of  Samadhi 

Samadhi  means  cessation  of  worldly  activity  or  ceasing 
to  act  in  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  concentration  of  mind 
on  an  object,  as  in  Yoga.  Cessation  of  activity  means  with¬ 
drawing  the  senses  and  the  mind  from  all  names  and  forms 
constituting  the  world.  Just  as  a  man  foolishly  talks  saying 
“I,  thou;  this  is  a  Brahman,  that  man  is  a  Sudra,  and  so 
on  ”,  so  a  wise  man  should  not  talk  of  distinctions  consisting 
in  names  and  forms. 

Destruction  of  Vasana 

If,  as  stated  above,  a  Brahma-knower  means  a  person 
who  looks  upon  the  whole  world  as  Brahman  in  reality,  why 
should  he  not  think  and  talk  of  apparent  distinctions  due  to 
conventional  names  and  forms  ?  Why  should  he  hold  his 
tongue  and  shut  his  eyes  ?  Merely  by  his  seeing  things  and 
talking  of  them,  neither  the  world  which  is  a  mere  phenomenon 
of  Brahman,  its  real  basis,  nor  Brahman,  whose  nature  it  is 
to  appear  variously  and  in  the  form  of  many  things  is  altered. 
The  philosophical  distinction  of  dualism  and  non-dualism  is  a 
useless  literary  device.  If  the  whole  universe  is  in  reality 
Brahman  and  Brahman  alone,  why  should  a  Brahma-knower 
cease  to  talk  of  the  universe,  which  is  Brahman’s  apparent 
form. 

It  is  true  that  the  whole  universe  is  Brahman  in  reality 
and  that  the  world  is  merely  the  forms  in  which  Brahman 
appears  to  us.  Such  being  the  case  there  seems  to  be  no 
harm  in  talking  of  the  forms.  But  if  carefully  considered,  a 
Brahma-knower  will  surely  bring  upon  himself  a  good  deal  of 
harm  by  talking  of  names  and  forms.  For  such  talk  as  ‘  This 
is  a  Brahman,  that  is  a  &udra,  this  is  a  cow,  that  is  a  dog,  etc.’ 
cannot  be  made  at  all,  unless  the  name,  colour,  and  genus 
or  category  of  each  thing  as  distinguished  from  another  is 
taken  into  consideration.  The  distinctive  notion  of  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world  is  due  to  past  experience  of  the  thing  itself. 
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Experience  means  impressions  of  things  stored  up  in  memory 
or  consciousness,  and  is  called  Vasana  in  the  Vedantic 
philosophy.  Hence  it  follows  that  without  the  aid  of  this 
Vasana  there  is  no  possibility  of  talking  of  things  to  each 
other  among  men.  Besides,  talking  involves  egoism  and 
also  the  distinctions  of  “  mine  and  thine”.  In  other  words, 
Vasana  or  distinctive  notions  of  things  stored  up  in  memory 
develops  the  notion  of  duality  and  destroys  the  rise  and 
growth  of  Advaitic  or  non-dualistic  truth.  In  truth,  it  is 
Vasana  that  is  the  cause  of  the  body  and  of  man’s  bondage. 

The  Triple  Body 

Man  has  three  different  bodies  one  within  the  other. 
They  are:  (1)  the  gross  body,  (2)  the  subtle  body,  and  (3)  the 
causal  body.  The  gross  body  is  the  visible  body  depending 
for  its  growth  on  food  ;  the  subtle  body  is  that  which  is  made 
of  the  senses  and  sense-impressions  or  ideas  ;  and  the  causal 
body  is  that  which  is  made  of  purely  wrong  form  of  knowledge 
called  Avidya  explained  above.  This  causal  body  is  got 
rid  of  by  true  knowledge,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the 
identity  of  the  universal  Atman  or  Brahman  with  individual 
Atman.  The  gross  body  comes  to  an  end  only  when  the 
result  of  past  actions  is  completely  enjoyed  and  exhausted. 
The  subtle  body  is  got  rid  of  by  constant  thinking  of  Brahman. 
Just  as  a  tree  is  desroyed  by  the  destruction  of  its  root,  so 
the  subtle  body  is  destroyed  only  when  the  Vasana  which 
constitutes  it  is  radically  uprooted.  Its  destruction  is 
possible  only  when  the  senses  are  turned  inwards  away  from 
the  world. 


18.  The  Concept  of  Mukti  in  Indian 

Philosophy 


What  distinguishes  Eastern  from  Western  Philo¬ 
sophy  is  the  concept  of  Mukti  or  emancipation  from  the 
chain  of  birth  and  death.  It  is  considered  the  main  goal 
of  human  life  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  the 
four  human  pursuits,  Dharma,  (virtue),  Artha,  (wealth), 
Kama,  (enjoyment),  and  Mukti,  (emancipation).  It  is 
human  to  aspire  for  happiness  and  avoid  misery  and  pain. 
But  so  long  as  man  has  the  physical  body  and  the  senses, 
he  cannot  obtain  unmixed  happiness.  If  he  gets  rid  of 
the  body  and  the  senses,  as  he  is  believed  to  do  in  the  state 
of  Mukti,  he  is  promised  the  enjoyment  of  unmixed 
happiness  or  at  least  the  entire  cessation  of  misery  and 
pain.  For  this  purpose  a  course  of  virtuous  life  is  chalked 
out  for  him.  The  most  important  feature  of  such  a  life 
is  renunciation  of  all  worldly  pleasures  and  the  annihila^ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  desire  and  hatred.  For  it  is  desire 
and  hatred  (Ktaga  and  Dvesha)  which  are  considered  as 
the  root-cause  of  birth  and  death,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape. 

Now  the  question  is,  “  Is  there  a  state  of  Mukti? 
The  possibility  of  existence  of  such  a  state  cannot  even  be 
dreamt  of.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  about  the  existence  of 
such  a  state.  For  man  is  a  mass  of  desire,  anger,  and 
other  passions  which  in  all  the  systems  of  Indian  philo¬ 
sophy  are  considered  as  the  main  cause  of  the  chain  of 
birth  and  death.  Besides,  the  Vedas  enjoin  certain 
duties  upon  man  with  a  view  to  the  repayment  of  his  three 
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debts.  He  has  to  observe  certain  duties  in  order  to  pay 
his  ancestral  debt  (Pitririna),  certain  other  duties  to 
absolve  himself  from  the  debt  he  owes  to  his  preceptors 
(Rishirina),  some  other  duties  to  liquidate  the  debt  due  to 
his  gods  (Deva-rina).  Accordngly  he  cannot  give  up 
work  and  its  results  which  are  also  the  cause  of  birth  and 
death.” 

According  to  Indian  philosophers  these  objections 
do  not  hold  good  :  in  their  view  man  can  free  himself 
from  all  passions  or  Klesas,  as  they  are  called.  For 
example,  in  deep  sleep  and  in  deep  contemplation 
(Samadhi)  he  is  free  from  all  passions.  The  state  of 
Mukti  is  compared  to  deep  sleep  and  deep  contemplation. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  while  in  deep 
sleep  he  is  free  from  all  passions  for  the  time  being,  he 
is  eternally  free  from  the  Klesas  in  Mukti.  When  he 
wakes  up  from  deep  sleep,  the  Klesas  return  to  him  and 
trouble  him.  But  when  he  attains  Mukti,  that  is,  when 
he  gets  rid  of  rebirth  with  a  physical  body  and  the  senses, 
he  cannot  have  any  Klesas.  Accordingly  the  Sahkhya- 
sutra  (5,  116)  says  that  man  attains  Brahmahood  in  deep 
contemplation  (Samadhi),  in  deep  sleep  (Sushupti),  and 
in  Moksha  (that  is,  Mukti).  Likewise  the  Brihaaaranyak- 
opanishat  says  (2,  1)  that  Sushupti  and  Mukti  are  similar 
to  each  other.  Desire,  hatred,  and  other  passions  are 
the  offspring  of  a  vitiated  mind.  The  mind  is  vitiated  by 
false  knowledge  (Mithya-jflana).  If  false  knowledge  is 
replaced  by  true  knowledge  of  things  (Tatva-j liana),  all 
passionate  thoughts  must  necessarily  disappear  once  for 
all. 

The  Charvakas  do  not  believe  in  rebirth  and  say  that 
death  is  Mukti,  since  all  kinds  of  misery  disappear  in 
death.  The  following  half  verse  is  quoted  as  the  Char- 
vaka  definition  of  Mukti : — “  Mokshastu  maranam  tach- 
cha  nranavavu-nivartanam.”  flSarvarthasiddhi  7.  75). 
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The  Buddhists  believe  in  rebirth  and  say  that  it  is 
due  to  Vasana  or  chain  of  passions  implanted  In  the  mind. 
If  passions  are  got  rid  of  by  renunciation  of  all  worldly 
desires  and  by  true  knowledge,  there  will  be  no  rebirth. 
Hence  death  with  mind  purged  of  all  evil  thoughts  and 
passions  is  Mukti  or  Nirvana,  as  they  call  it.  (Slokavar- 
tika,  p  533.) 

The  Jainas  also  believe  in  rebirth  and  say  that  when 
man  has  purged  his  mind  of  all  black  thoughts,  he  attains 
Kaivalya  and  rises  higher  and  higher  in  space.  He  will 
have  no  rebirth  and  no  misery  or  pain. 

Some  Mimamsakas  say  that  the  attainment  of  the 
heavenly  abode  called  Svarga  by  the  performance  of  the 
Jyotishtoma  sacrifice  is  Mukti.  The  Bhattas  say,  as  we 
shall  see  later  in  detail,  that  the  realisation  of  one’s  own 
innate  or  intrinsic  happiness  (Atmasaukhyanubhava) 
is  Mukti.  (Slokavartika,  p.  534). 

The  Sankhyas  say  that  when  a  man  releases  himself 
from  the  bonds  of  Prakriti,  Nature,  and  frees  himself 
from  all  kinds  of  passions,  he  attains  Kaivalya,  the  state 
of  isolating  himself  from  Prakriti. 

According  to  Yoga  philosophy  existence  with  no 
attachment  to  any  thing  (Kaivalya)  is  Mukti. 

The  Vedantins  are  of  opinion  that  mere  absence  of 
misery  is  not  Mukti.  There  is  also  the  feeling  of  happi¬ 
ness  (Ananda)  which  is  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Hence, 
Mukti  in  their  view  is  the  attainment  of  true  innate  happi¬ 
ness  due  to  the  disappearance  of  passions  and  false  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  Naiyayikas  or  the  Indian  Logicians  have  made 
a  long  discussion  about  the  existence  and  nature  of  Mukti. 
(Vide  Vatsyayana’s  commentary  on  Gotama’s  Nyayasiitras, 
under  Apavarga).  Mukti  is  defined  as  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty -one  forms  of  misery;  the  twenty-one 
forms  of  misery  are  (1)  the  six  senses  (2)  the  six  kinds  of 
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knowledge  corresponding  to  the  six  senses,  (3)  the  six 
kinds  of  objects  corresponding  to  the  six  senses,  (4)  the 
physical  body,  (5)  happiness,  (6)  and  misery.  The  ces¬ 
sation  of  these  twenty-one  kinds  of  misery  is  termed 
Mukti.  The  idea  of  such  a  cessation  of  misery  seems  to 
have  dawned  on  the  mind  of  the  Indian  logicians  from  the 
observance  of  the  state  of  deep  sleep  when  the  six  senses 
are  dormant  with  no  sense  of  seise-objects  and  the  body 
and  of  pleasure  and  pain.  But  there  is  no  proof  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  existence  of  the  soul  without  a  body  and  the 
senses.  For  no  such  thing  is  perceived.  Hence,  percep¬ 
tion  cannot  be  a  proof  about  its  existence.  Accordingly 
the  Indian  logicians  have  'taken  resort  to  syllogistic  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  its  existence.  Whatever  comes  into  being 
like  a  wave  one  after  another  forming  a  chain  is  perish¬ 
able  like  a  flame  of  light  which  is  a  chain  formed  of  flashes 
of  light.  Hence  the  chain  of  miseries  is  perishable.  But 
Srldharabhatta  discussing  the  nature  of  Mukti  in  his 
Nyayakandall  refutes  the  above  syllogistic  argument  and 
says  that  the  only  proof  about  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  Mukti  is  the  Upanishad  passage  which  says  that  “  The 
Soul  being  without  a  body,  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain  do  not  touch  him.”  Udayana  is,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  syllogistic  argument  is  sound  and  acceptable. 
He  also  quotes  Rig.  7,  59  12,  and  Svetaivatara  3,  8  in 
support  of  a  state  of  Mukti.  “  The  entire  cessation  of 
misery  ”  is  acceptable  to  all  schools  of  Indian  philisophy 
as  a  definition  of  Mukti.  “  Ni^reyasam  punah  duhkha- 
nivrittiratyantikl ;  atra  cha  vadinamavivada  eva  ” 
(Kiranavali). 

If  in  the  state  of  Mukti  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor 
pain,  then  the  liberated  soul  may  be  compared  to  a  man 
who  has  fallen  senseless.  If  so,  how  can  such  a  state  be 
called  a  Purushartha,  or  object  of  human  pursuit?  The 
logicians  reply  that  men  care  more  for  avoidance  of 
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misery  and  pain  than  for  the  attainment  of  positive 
happiness.  It  is  of  frequent  occurence  that  men  commit 
suicide  merely  for  getting  rid  of  their  present  troubles; 
such  men  do  not  aspire  for  any  happiness  after  death. 
There  are,  some  people  who  undertake  painful  works 
with  the  hope  of  achieving  some  happiness  in  future. 
Such  men  may  not  care  for  a  painless  state  called  Mukti 
and  may  rather  laugh  at  it.  All  that  can  be  said  of  such 
people  is  that  they  are  not  fit  candidates  for  our  Mukti. 
Only  those  whose  chief  desire  is  to  get  rid  of  all  misery 
and  who  with  that  object  in  view  sacrifice  all  worldly 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  are  fit  candidates  for  our  Mukti, 
no  matter  if  it  is  merely  a  state  of  painless  existence. 
Such  a  form  of  Mukti  is  acceptable  to  the  authors  of  the 
Nyayamafijarl  and  the  Kiranavali.  That  it  is  also  accep¬ 
table  to  Gotama,  the  author  of  the  Nyayasutras,  is  stated 
by  Sriharsha  in  his  Naishadha.  (17,  75.)  He  says  : — 

Muktaye  yassilatvaya  sastramuche  sachetasam, 

gotamarh  tamavetaiva  yatha  vittha  tathaiva  sah. 

“  lie  who  taught  rational  beings  a  state  of  stone-like 
existence  called  Mukti  is  verily  Gotama  (the  best  ox;  also 
his  name) ;  he  is  as  you  know  him,  having  understood  the 
above  idea.’ 

Quite  different  is,  however,  the  view  ascribed  to  him 
by  Madhava  in  his  Sahkaravijaya  (16,  68-69).  “  A 

conceited  logician  asked  Sankara  that  if  he  were  an  omni¬ 
scient  man  he  might  distinguish  between  forms  of  Mukti 
in  the  opinion  of  Kanada  and  Akshapada;  if  he  could  not, 
he  might  as  well  give  up  his  claim  to  omnisciency.”  The 
reply  is  that  in  the  view  of  Kanada  it  is  a  state  of  existence 
like  the  sky  with  the  complete  riddance  of  all  qualities 
(misery  is  a  quality).  In  the  view  of  Akshapada,  how¬ 
ever  it  is  a  state  of  no  misery  with  the  feeline  of  happi- 
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ness  in  addition.  In  the  Sarvasiddhantasangraha  attri¬ 
buted  to  Sankara  the  same  difference  between  the  views 
of  Kanada  and  Akshapada  is  stated.  “  The  experience  of 
eternal  pleasure  even  in  the  absence  of  objects  of  pleasure 
is  a  feature  of  Moksha  (according  to  Akshapada).  It 
is  better  to  be  a  jackal  in  the  beautiful  forests  of  the 
Vrindavana  than  to  be  in  a  state  of  Mukti  devoid  of  all 
pleasure,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Vaiseshikas.” 
This  difference  in  the  representation  of  Gotama’s  view  on 
Mukti  between  Srlharsha  on  the  one  hand  and  Sankara 
and  Madhava  on  the  other  can  be  reconciled  by  admitting 
that  there  have  been  two  schools  of  commentators  on 
Gotama’s  Nyayasutras.  One  school  is  represented  by 
Vlatsyayana  and  the  other  by  Bhasarvajfla.  The  latter 
defines  Mukti  as  “  Sukhamatyantikam  yatra  buddhi- 
grahyamatindriyam,  tarn  vai  moksham  vijanlyat  dush- 
prapamakritatmabhih.”  (“  One  should  know  that  to  be 
Moksha  where  eternal  happiness  is  perceived  by  the 
intellect  and  not  by  the  senses  and  which  is  not  attainable 
by  the  untrained.”)  Bhushana,  the  author  of  Nyaya- 
bhushana,  a  commentary  on  Bhasarvajfia’s  commentary  on 
Gotama’s  Nyayasutras,  says  that  the  insertion  of  the 
word  “  sukha  ”  in  the  verse  is  to  refute  the  view  of 
Kanada.  In  his  commentary  on  Haribhadrasuri’s  Shad- 
darsanasamuchchaya,  Gunaratna  says  that  there  are  seven¬ 
teen  commentaries  on  Bhasarvajna’s  Nyayasara  and  that 
Nyayabhushana  is  most  important  among  them.  Nyayaika- 
des'in  is  another  name  given  to  Bhushana  according  to 
Mallinatha.  In  his  commentary  on  Tarkikaraksha 
(Khanda  1,  p.  166)  he  says  that  the  Nyayaikade^ins  (a 
different  school  of  Nyaya)  are  the  followers  of  Bhushana. 
In  his  Nyayapari^uddhi  Vedantadesika  says  (Khanda  1, 
p.  17)  that  Bhushana  has  proved  that  Mukti  is  a  state  of 
perpe'tual  pleasure  or  happiness.  In  Sarvamatasangraha 
the  Nyayaikade^ins  are  represented  as  a  school  rejecting 
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Upamana  as  a  Pramana.  “  Uktam  hi  Pratyakshanu- 
managamapramanavadino  Nyayaikades'inah.” 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  school  of  Nyayaikadesins 
long  before  the  time  of  Bhasarvajfla  (about  900  A.D.),  for 
Suresvaracharya  refers  to  them  in  his  Manasollasa  (2, 
17 — 19)  and  says  that  the  Nyayaikadesins  accepted  only 
three  Pramanas.  These  verses  are  quoted  by  Varadaraja 
in  his  Tarkikaraksha  (p.  166). 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Nyayasutras  Vatsyayana 
refers  to  a  sect  of  Saivites,  according  to  whom  Mukti  is  a 
state  of  happiness  with  no  misery  and  refutes  their  view  by 
interpreting  the  word  “  Sukha  ”  in  the  Agama-verse 
quoted  by  them  as  “  Duhkhabhava,”  absence  of  misery. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  verse,  “  Sukhamatyan- 
tikam  yatra  etc.”  defining  Mukti  must  have  been  current 
at  the  time  of  Vatsyayana  (about  the  4th  Century  A.D.). 
In  quoting  the  verse  Vatsyayana  uses  the  word  “  Agama,” 
as  “  Yadyapi  kaschidagamassyat  muktasyatyantikam 
sukhamiti.”  It  is  therefore  clear  that  Agama  works  were 
current  in  his  time  as  Pramana  works  like  the  Vedas.  It 
may  be  said  therefore  that  as  Saivites,  Sankara  and 
Madhava  accepted  the  authority  of  Agamas  and  followed 
the  Nyayaikandes'ins  in  interpreting  Gotama’s  Nyaya¬ 
sutras. 

Raghunathasiromani  refers  to  the  definition  of  Mukti 
given  by  the  Bhattas  (Kumarila  and  his  followers)  as  a 
state  of  happiness  and  refutes  it.  In  the  Sarvasidhanta- 
sangraha  the  Bhattas  are  said  to  have  defined  Mukti  as  a 
state  of  happiness  “  Parariandanubhutissyanmokshe  tu 
vishayadrite.”  In  the  Manameyodaya  Kumarila’s  view 
on  Mukti  is  stated  to  be  “  the  Soul’s  experience  of  his 
own  intrinsic  happiness  with  complete  cessation  of  all 
kinds  of  misery.”  (Mana.  Verse  26).  But  Parthasarathi- 
misra  does  not  ascribe  such  a  view  of  Mukti  to  Kumarila. 
In  the  Tarkapada  of  his  sastradipika  in  which  he 
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says  he  has  faithfully  followed  Rumania’s  views 
(Kumarilamatenaham  karishye  sastradipikam)  he  says 
as  follows  : — “  abhavatmakatvameva  svamatam  upa- 
pattyabhidhanat.  anandavaehanam  tu  upanyasamatra- 
tvatparamatam.  na  hi  muktasyanandanubhavassambha- 
vati  karanabhavat.  manassyaditi  chenna  amanaskat- 
va^ruteh.”  (“  Its  dehnition  as  a  negative  state  is  his  own 
view,  since  necessary  proof  is  adduced.  Its  description 
as  a  state  of  happiness  is  only  an  exposition  of  the  view 
of  others.  For  it  is  not  possible  for  a  Mukta  to  experience 
happiness,  as  he  has  no  mind  and  other  organs.  He  has 
no  mind,  as  the  Veda  denies  it  to  him.”)  Gagabhatta,  a 
later  writer  on  the  Mimansa  work,  Bhattachintamani, 
denies  the  experience  of  happiness  in  Mukti.  It  is  only 
Narayanabhatta  that  admits  the  experience  of  happiness 
in  Mukti. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  as  far  back  as 
Vatsyayana  and  even  earlier  than  his  time  there  was  a 
school  of  philosophers  who  admitted  the  experience  of 
happiness  in  Mukti.  “  Nityam  sukhamatmano  mahat- 
vavamnokshe  abhivyajyate,”  (“  Eternal  happiness  like  the 
Soul’s  greatness  manifests  itself  in  Moksha  ”)  is  a  passage 
found  in  the  Bhashya  of  Vatsyayana  on  the  Nyayasutras. 
The  view  expressed  in  the  above  passage  is  stated  in  the 
commentary  as  the  view  of  the  Advaitins.  Rajghunatha- 
s'iromani  and  other  logicians  say  that  a  liberated  soul  has 
no  body  and  mind,  and  that  without  a  body  and  the  mind 
there  can  be  no  experience  of  happiness  in  Mukti.  They 
quote  the  passage  of  the  Chandogyopanishat,  The  soul 
having  no  body,  happiness  and  misery  do  not  touch  him  ” 
(8,  12)  in  support  of  their  view.  As  to  the  passage  of  the 
Taittiriya  (2,  6)  “  Anandam  brahmano  rupam  tachcha 
mokshe  pratishthitam.”  (“  Happiness  is  the  nature  of 
Brahman  and  it  is  eternally  perceived  in  Moksha  ”),  it 
is  explained  by  them  as  referring  to  some  kind  of  happi- 
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ness  which  is  intrinsic  to  the  soul  and  for  the  experience 
of  which  the  soul  requires  neither  a  body  nor  the  mind. 
But  Gadadhara  is  opposed  to  this  view  and  he  says  that 
the  word  “  Ananda  ”  in  the  passage  of  the  Taittirlya 
quoted  above  means  absence  of  misery  and  not  a  positive 
form  of  happiness. 

Like  the  Vedantins  the  Jainas  also  admit  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  eternal  happiness  in  Mukti.  In  his  commentary 
called  Ratnavatarika  on  the  last  Sutra  of  the  Pramana- 
nayatattvalokalankara,  Ratnaprabhacharya  says  that 
eternal  happiness  is  experienced  in  Mukti,  and  quotes  the 
Agama  verse  “  Sukhamatyantikarii  yatra,  etc.”  in  support 
of  his  view. 

Thus  while  the  Buddhists  and  the  logicians  deny  the 
experience  of  eternal  happiness  in  Mukti,  the  Saivite 
school  of  the  Nyayaikadesins,  the  Vedantins,  and  the 
Jainas  admit  the  experience  of  happiness  in  Mukti.  The 
latter  say  that  while  desire  for  worldly  happiness  and 
pleasure  leads  to  rebirth  and  its  miseries,  desire  for  the 
eternal  happiness  of  Mukti  does  not  so  bind  a  man  and 
lead  him  to  rebirth. 

To  sum  up  :  just  as  the  notion  of  spirit- worship  is 
stated  to  have  its  origin  in  dream,  so  the  notion  of  Mukti 
has  its  origin  in  sound  sleep.  The  logicians  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  m  sound  sleep  the  soul  experiences  neither 
happiness  nor  misery,  while  the  Vedantins  say  that  there 
is  the  experience  of  happiness  in  sound  sleep.  In  support 
of  their  view  the  Vedantins  point  to  the  statement  which 
a  man  awaking  from  sound  sleep  makes  saying  that 
“  sukhamahamasvapsam,  I  slept  happily.”  Mukti  is 
accordingly  a  long  sleep  with  no  return  to  rebirth.  Re¬ 
birth  is  a  result  of  desire  and  hatred  which  are  implanted 
on  the  mind  of  man  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  the  mind 
is  purged  of  these  and  other  passions  and  is,  as  it  were, 
free  from  all  thoughts,  at  the  time  of  death,  then  there  is 
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no  likelihood  of  there  being  a  rebirth.  This  view  of 
Mukti  is  common  to  all  schools  of  Indian  philosophers, 
the  Brahmans,  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Jainas, 

Whether  the  concept  of  Mukti  is  logical  or  not  is  a 
controversial  question.  The  arguments  put  forward  in 
support  of  the  notion  are  as  endless  as  those  advanced 
against  it.  However  it  was  and  is  still  an  article  of  faith 
with  a  majority  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Buddhists  and  the 
Jainas.  The  effect  of  this  religious  sentiment  on  the 
social,  economical,  and  political  condition  of  ancient 
India  was,  however,  for  good.  The  aim  being  towards 
the  other  world,  there  was  no  communal  conflict.  Money 
being  considered  as  a  trash,  there  was  no  commercial  or 
political  calamity  on  account  of  wealth. 


19.  The  Evolution  of  Castes  - 1 


Various  theories  have  been  propounded  to  explain  the  origin  of  caste.  In 
the  first  place  a  Vedic  poet  himself  has  put  forward  his  own  favourite  theory 
of  the  divine  origin  of  castes  to  explain  the  natural  and  yet  inexplicable 
divisions  of  the  people  that  he  saw  around  him.  The  theory  is  found  sum¬ 
med  up  in  the  famous  Purusa  Sukta  hymn  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  later  on.  Then  come  the  evolutionary  theories  of  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson, 
Mr.  Nesfield,  M.  Senart  and  Sir  H.  Risley,  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
which  is  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India } 
The  conclusion  that  has  been  arrived  at  on  the  consideration  of  all  these 
theories  6eems  to  be  discouraging  and  is  thus  stated  : — 

*  The  origin  of  caste  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  an  insoluble  problem. 
We  can  only  frame  more  or  less  plausible  conjectures,  derived  from  the 
analogy  of  observed  facts.  The  particular  conjecture  now  put  forward  is 
based — firBt,  upon  the  correspondence  that  can  be  traced  between  certain 
caste  gradations  and  the  variations  of  physical  type  ;  secondly,  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mixed  races  from  stocks  of  different  colour ;  and  thirdly,  on  the 
influence  of  fusion.’ 

I  venture  to  state  that  this  admitted  inability  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  is  due  to  want  of  consideration  of  such  literary  works 
as  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  being  a  prehistoric 
Bubject,  as  is  commonly  believed,  caste  is  a  historic  subject  and  its  origin  and 
development  appear  to  be  quite  recent.  India  had  no  history  of  its  own  till 
English  scholars  undertook  the  trouble  of  making  researches  and  constructed 
a  tentative  history  of  India,  which,  though  already  an  appreciable  and  bulky 
one,  is  still  growing.  Caste,  being  an  Indian  subject,  has  no  history  of  its  own 
and  appears  therefore  to  be  prehistoric.  But  materials  to  construct  a  history 
of  caste  are  abundant  enough  and  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  vast 
Sanskrit  literature  of  India.  They  are  the  Vedas,  the  Br&hmanas,  the 
Sutras,  |the  Smritis,  the  Pur&nas,  K&vyas  and  Commentaries.  A  careful 


i  Imperial  Oatetteer  of  India,  vol.  i,  p.  348, 
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survey  of  this  vast  literature  with  no  bias  and  prepossessed  ideas  will  not  fail 
to  reveal  the  various  phases  through  which  caste  has  passed  and  crystallized 
itself  into  its  present  form.  But  the  only  difficulty  that  appears  to  be  in¬ 
surmountable  is  that  of  chronology  without  which  nothing  worth  the  name 
of  a  history  can  be  related  or  written.  Though  a  reliable  Indian  chronology 
must  remain  a  dream  at  least  for  the  present,  still  epigraphical  investigations 
have  made  it  possible  to  ascertain  a  number  of  leading  historic  events  of 
known  dates  and  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  rest  relatively  to  the  former. 
Thus  Buddha,  Chandragupta  Maurya,  ASoka,  Patanjali,  Aryabhatta,  Har- 
savardhana,  Bftna,  and  other  historic  personages  of  known  dates  have  been 
taken  as  finger-posts  or  mile- stones  pointing  to  other  persons  or  events  as 
being  either  prior  or  posterior  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  Indian  chronology. 
The  date  of  Buddha’s  death  being  fixed  at  483  b.c.,  the  initial  point  of  Indian 
history  may  be  taken  to  lie  at  3100  b.c.  as  advocated  by  Professor  Jacobi 
and  other  scholars,  or  at  2700  b.c.  according  to  Messrs.  Bloomfield  and 
Pargiter,  and  other  scholars,  or  at  1500  B.c.,  as  believed  by  the  followers  of 
Max  Muller.  The  kings,  genealogically  arranged  in  the  Pur&nas  as  having 
preceded  Buddha  and  numbering  about  130  in  the  solar  line  beginning  with 
Manu,  may  be  regarded  as  other  mile-stones  vaguely  fixed  in  the  space  of 
about  2,600  years  prior  to  Buddha’s  death,  with  an  intervening  distance  of 
twenty  years  on  an  average  between  any  two  kings.  Thus  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  a  tentative  history  of  caste,  Paralur&ma,  the  contemporary 
of  Viiv&mitra  and  of  Rama,  the  hero  of  R&may&na  and  seventieth  among  the 
kings  of  the  solar  line  may  be  credibly  placed  at  about  1700  B.c.  This  is  the 
date  of  Rama  and  Paralurftma,  at  which  I  have  arrived  according  to  my  own 
theory  of  Gav&m  Ayana,  the  Vedic  Era.  This  is  the  date  at  which  Mr. 
Pargiter  has  also  arrived  in  his  Earliest  Indian  Traditional  History.  This 
is  what  he  says  : 

‘  If  we  may  estimate  the  date  of  the  great  Bh&rata  battle  as  1000  B.c. 
approximately,  Devapi  would  be  placed  about  a  century  earlier.  If  we 
further  form  a  chronological  estimate  from  the  genealogical  table  in  J.B.A.S, 
1910,  pp.  26-9  (and  we  have  no  other  basis  to  work  upon),  Vidvamitra  may 
be  placed,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  about  seven  centuries  earlier 
than  the  battle.1 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  follow  the  Purftnas  and  give  Datfaratha  and 
other  kings  such  fabulously  long  duration  of  life  as  60,000  years  may  easily 
do  so  by  putting  the  starting  point  at  a  still  remoter  date,  while  those  who 
follow  the  other  extreme  by  crowding  the  130  kings  into  the  space  of  about 
1,000  years  can  likewise  satisfy  themselves  by  lessening  the  average  interval 
from  one  king  to  another. 


IJ.R.A.S.,  April,  19H. 
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When  there  is  no  necessity  to  trace  the  course  of  a  movement  by  decades 
or  centuries,  then  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  such  movements  or  events  by  literary 
periods  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  The  Yedic  period  extending 
from  3100  or  1500  B.o.  to  1000  B.c.,  the  Sutra  as  well  as  the  Puranic  periods 
extending  from  1000  B.c.  to  about  a.d.  200,  or  300,  the  Buddhistic  period 
extending  from  500  b.c.  to  about  a.d.  600  are  other  chronological  devices, 
availed  of  by  scholars  when  no  chronological  precision  is  required. 

So  far  as  the  determination  of  the  priority  and  posteriority  of  events 
connected  with  the  development  of  caste  is  concerned,  advantage  may  also 
be  taken  of  the  huge  Yuga  theory  of  Puranic  writers,  which,  though 
unreliable  from  a  precise  chronological  point  of  view,  yet  seems  credible  with 
reference  to  the  transformation  of  customs  from  age  to  age. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  a  caste  and  a  class.  A  caste  is  an  isolated  community  of  families  or 
group  of  families,  all  of  which  trace  their  descent  to  one  of  the  seven  or 
eighteen  Risis  and  have  no  social  intercourse,  such  as  inter-marriage  and 
interdining  outside  the  group,  while  a  class  indicates  a  set  of  people,  grouped 
according  to  their  occupation  or  profession  but  with  no  social  barriers  what¬ 
ever  with  regard  to  inter-marriage  and  interdining,  with  other  sets  of  people 
of  different  professions.  Europe  has  no  castes,  because  the  different  classes, 
such  as  the  priests,  the  warriors,  the  traders,  and  the  agriculturists,  to  speak 
of  the  four  chief  classes  corresponding  to  the  Indian  castes,  are  at  liberty  to 
intermarry  and  interdine  with  each  other. 

Prom  this  it  may  be  surmised  that  caste  is  not  a  social  institution  of 
Indo-European  origin.  Had  it  existed  during  the  Indo-European  period,  i.e. 
before  the  original  stock  of  the  Aryan  people  had  left  its  original  settlement, 
wherever  it  might  have  been,  that  distinction  would  have  left  traces  among 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  otherEuropeanbranches'of  the  Indo-European 
race.  It  is  true  that  though  ready  like  the  ancient  Hindus  to  marry  a 
woman  of  humbler  origin  and  to  eat  the  food  prepared  by  a  man  of  lower 
birth,  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  allowed  the  plebeians  either  to 
marry  their  daughters  or  to  prepare  food  for  their  funeral  feasts.1  But  this 
is  evidence  of  vanity  of  social  position  or  pride  of  birth  verging  upon  caste, 
and  not  of  caste  in  itself  ;  for  in  the  same  caste  even  among  the  caste  bound 
Hindus  of  the  present  day  it  is  usual  for  a  man  of  higher  social  position  to 
decline  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to,  and  to  sit  at  his  meals  in  company 
with,  a  man  of  lower  rank, — a  practice  of  everyday  occurrence  with  no 
implication  of  a  caste  within  a  caste  or  subcaste.  It  follows  therefore  that 
caste  is  a  social  institution  of  distinctly  Indian  origin.  In  support  of  this 
fact,  it  may  be  cited  that  Yedic  India  like  Europe  knew  no  Buch  thing  as 


1  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  p.  340. 
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caste.  This  is  really  a  bold  statement  to  make  before  the  orthodoxy  of 
India,  who,  following  the  Smritis  of  the  Buddhistic  period,  attribute  the 
origin  of  castes  to  the  Creator  himself  and  quote  the  famous  lines  of  the 
Purusa  Sukta  hymn  in  support  of  their  assertion.  Still  nothing  in  the 
history  of  India  can  be  truer  than  the  absence  of  caste  in  India  during  the 
Vedic  period.  The  passage  that  appears  to  refer  to  the  immemorial  origin  of 
castes  in  the  Purusa  Sukta  hymn  can  be  explained,  nay,  must  necessarily  be 
explained  as  a  metaphorical  statement  showing  the  relative  superiority  of 
classes  to  one  another.  That  from  the  beginning  of  the  Vedic  period  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  Sutra  or  of  the  Buddhistic  period,  the  words 
Brfthmanas,  Ksatras  or  Ksatriyas,  Vi6as  or  VaiSyas,  and  ^udras  meant 
classes  rather  than  rigidly  isolated  castes,  is  easily  proved  from  what  is 
stated  in  the  Srautasutrd  of  Drahy&yana  and  in  the  Pur&nas  regarding  the 
function  of  prieBts  and  warriors.  While  describing  the  DaSapeya  sacrifice, — 
a  sacrifice  in  which  ten  priests  have  each  to  drink  a  cup  of  Soma  juice, — the 
author  of  the  Srautasutrd  quotes  a  rule  laid  down  in  the  Br&hmanas  that 
before  drinking  the  Soma  cups,  the  priests  have  to  enumerate*  the  names 
of  ten  ancestral  fathers  and  mothers  each  and  that  if  one,  or  many  or  all  of 
them  come  across  the  names  of  a  non-Brahman  woman  in  the  series,  they 
should  leave  her  out,  and  beginning  with  the  next  Brahman  woman  complete 
the  number  ten  by  repetition.  The  Sutras  in  which  the  above  rule  is  quoted 
run  as  follows : — 

3  ^  HTcp&T  %  ft?7cerr- 

CS  vS 

3TW  ag  i 

*  (The  Br&hmana)  says  that  they  should  proceed  (with  their  respective 
Soma  cups)  after  enumerating  the  names  of  ten  ancestral  mothers  and  fathers 
up  to  the  tenth  man  in  the  line. 

If  they  come  across  the  name  of  a  non-Brahman  woman,  they  should 
begin  with  the  next  Brahman  woman  and  complete  the  number  ten  by 
repetition. 

Those  who  do  not  remember  (the  names)  should  begin  with  the  name 
they  remember.’ 

From  the  above  Sctras,  it  is  clear  that  Brahmans  during  the  Vedic  and 
Sdtra  periods  used  to  marry  wives  from  non-Brahman  classes  and  that  the 
sons  begotten  on  such  wives  were  free  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their 
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Brahman  fathers,  whatever  might  be  the  class  to  which  their  mothers 
belonged  by  birth.  I  may  draw  your  attention  here  to  the  interesting 
controversy  metaphorically  expressed  in  a  number  of  Smritis  and  in  the 
Arthasastra  of  Kautilya  whether  a  son  belonged  to  the  father  or  begettor,  or 
to  the  mother  or  to  both.  Drahyayana  seems  to  have  held  the  opinion  that 
the  son  belonged  to  the  begetting  father  and  had  a  natural  right  to  follow 
his  profession. 

We  may  now  refer  to  what  Gautama  says  in  his  Dharmasutra  (iv. 
22-24)  regarding  the  elevation  or  degradation  of  castes.  It  is  as  follows : — 

‘  In  the  seventh  generation  men  obtain  a  change  of  caste,  either  being 
raised  to  a  higher  one  or  being  degraded  to  a  lower  one.’  (iv.  22.) 

*  The  venerable  teacher  declares  that  this  happens  in  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion.’  (iv.  23.) 

The  following  is  the  translation  by  Georg  Biihler  of  Haradatta’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  above  Sutras : — 

‘  If  a  Savarna  female,  bom  of  the  Ksatriya  wife  of  a  Brahman,  is 
married  to  a  Brahman,  and  her  female  descendants  down  to  the  seventh 
likewise,  then  the  offspring  which  that  seventh  female  descendant  bears  to 
her  Brahman  husband  is  equal  in  caste  to  that  of  a  Brahman.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  Savarna  male,  the  son  of  a  Brahman  and  of  his  Ksatriya  wife, 
again  marries  a  Ksatriya  wife  and  his  male  descendants  down  to-  the  seventh 
likewise,  then  the  offspring  of  that  seventh  male  descendant  is  equal  in  caste 
to  that  of  a  Ksatriya.’ 

This  kind  of  elevation  of  castes  seems  to  have  existed  more  in 
theory  than  in  practice,  for  as  implied  in  Drfihy&yana  Sutras  nobody  seems 
to  have  cared  to  keep  a  genealogical  list  of  ancestors  to  prove  the  succession 
of  births  either  through  the  line  of  males  or  of  females  up  to  the  seventh  or  fifth 
generation,  as  strictly  laid  down  by  Gautama  and  other  Sutra  writers.1  It  is  also 
not  easy  to  say  whether  there  were  any  court  to  award  Br&hmanhood  after 
obtaining  necessary  proofs  about  the  purity  of  the  family  customs  of  the 
aspirants,  or  whether  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  individuals  of  reputed  learning 
here  and  there  to  confer  Brahmanhood  on  deserved  aspirants,  as  in  the  case 
of  Satyak&ma  Jabala  narrated  in  the  Chhdndogy opaniqad  (iv.  4).  It  appears, 
however,  certain  that  whether  this  rule  was  strictly  observed  or  not,  it  was 
not  at  all  in  existence  prior  to  the  Sutra  period  (about  1000  B.c.),  for  a 
number  of  instances  of  the  son6  of  Ksatriya  kings  following  the  profession 
of  Brahmans  before  the  Sutra  period  is  mentioned  in  the  "Vi§nu  and  other 
Buranas : — 

The  sons  of  Dhrista  (about  3040  B.c.)  though  K§atriyas,  became 
r&hmaijs.  The  Bathitaras  (2980  B.c.)  are  termed  Brahmans  following  the 

1  Book  III,  Chap  VII ;  see  also  Macu,  x.  69-72  ;  also  Gautama,  ii.  6, 13,  6. 

Apaatamba  ii.  6, 11, 10-11 ;  Maau,  x.  64-72. 
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profession  of  Ksatriyas.1  The  sons  of  Agnivelya,  a  king  in  the  solar  line 
(2790  B.c.)  became  Agnivesyayana  Brahmans.  Likewise  the  sons  of  Harita, 
the  son  of  Yauvanasva,  are  also  termed  Brahmans  with  the  profession  of 
Ksatriyas.2  Also  it  is  very  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Puranas  that 
Mandhatri  (2660  B.c.),  Ambarlsa,  Purukutsa,  and  Harita  are  founders  of 
Gotras  and  that  Mandhatri  himself  is  the  author  of  a  hymn  in  the  Rigveda. 
The  sons  of  Medhadithi  who  was  the  son  of  Kanva  (1700  B.c.),  a  king  in  the 
lunar  line,  followed  the  profession  of  Brahmans.  The  Gargyas,  the  sons  of 
Garga,  though  Ksatriyas  by  birth,  became  Brahmans  (1700  B.c.) ;  and  Kapi, 
the  son  of  Uruksaya,  became  also  a  Brahman.3  From  Mudgala,  the  6on  of 
HaryaSva  (1500  B.c.)  descended  the  Maudgalya  Brahmans.’ 4 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  clear  that  it  was  only  during  the  Sutra  period 
that  some  retriction  was  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  non- 
Brahman  women  by  a  Br&hman  father  in  following  the  profession  they  liked. 
As  we  advance  later  and  later  in  our  survey  of  the  Sutra  period,  the  restriction 
imposed  upon  the  sons  of  non-Brahman  wives  of  a  Brahman  father  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  profession  of  Brahmans  is  found  to  become  greater  and  greater ;  for 
in  addition  to  the  time-limit  referred  to  above,  difference  in  the  division  of 
inheritance  based  upon  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  sons  of  Brahman 
and  non-Brahman  wives  of  a  Brahman  father5  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  Sutra  period.  As  we  approach  the  first 
or  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Manu  and  Yagnyavalkya 
Smritis  seem  to  have  been  written  down  or  recast,  the  prohibition  of  the 
marriage  of  a  Sudra  women  by  a  Brahman  seems  to  hve  been  introduced 
and  brought  into  force  ; 6  and  during  the  end  of  the  Puranic  period  ^fourth  or 
fifth  century  a.d.)  even  the  custom  of  a  Brahman  marrying  Ksatriya 
and  VaiSya  wives  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  as  being  unfit  to  be  observed 
during  the  so  called  Kali  age.7 

As  in  the  case  of  inter-marriage,  so  in  the  case  of  interdining  also,  what 
was  once  a  pleasant  social  function  enjoyed  in  common  by  all  the  four  classes 
seems  to  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  custom  and  finally  given 
up  at  the  close  of  the  Puranic  period.  That  interdining  among  all  the  four 
classes  was  prevalent  during  the  Vedic  and  the  Sutra  periods,  is  evident  from 
the  following  Sutra  passages : — 

*  According  to  some,  food  offered  by  people  of  any  caste,  who  follow  the 
laws  prescribed  for  them,  except  that  of  Sudras,  may  be  eaten.’8 

‘  In  time  of  distress,  even  the  food  of  a  Sudra,  who  lives  under  one’s 
protection  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  merit,  may  be  eaten.’* 


1  Visnu,  Book  iv,  2. 

*  Ibid.,  Book  iv.  3. 

*  Ibid.,  Book  iv,  19. 
« Ibid. 

» Ibid. 


6  Gautama,  xxxviii,  37;  Arthasastra  of  Kautilya,  Book  iii. 

7  Yagnya,  i,  56. 

* Bribannardiquoted  in  the  N  irnvjj.uniii,  chap.  iv. 
»Apastamba  i,  6, 18, 13—14. 
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‘Food  may  be  begged  and  accepted  (by  a  Vedic  student)  from  men  of 
all  castes,  excepting  the  criminal  and  the  fallen.’ — Gautama  ii,  35. 

‘  Bringing  all  he  obtains  to  his  teacher,  he  shall  go  begging  with  a  vessel 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  and  he  may  beg  from  everybody  except 
lowcaste  people  unfit  for  association  with  Aryas  and  the  criminal.’ 
Apastamba  i.  1,  3,  25. 

Brahmans,  Ksatriyas,  and  VaiSyas  shall  beg  their  food  daily  either  in 
the  houses  of  people  of  their  respective  classes  or  in  the  houses  of  people 
of  all  classes.’ 1 

‘  A  Vedic  student  may  beg  food  from  people  of  all  the  four  classes,  if  he 
cannot  get  food  in  the  first  three.’ 8 

‘He  shall  beg  his  food  in  the  houses  of  only  good  Ksatriyas  and 
Vaisyas  devoted  to  the  observance  of  their  respective  duties ;  but  in  times  of 
distress,  he  may  beg  his  food  from  people  of  all  the  four  classes.’ 3 

'  The  employment  of  a  Sudra  in  cooking  and  other  works  by  Brahmans 
should  be  avoided  during  the  Kali  age.’ 4 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  quotations  that  the  older  the  Sutras,  the  fewer 
are  the  restrictions,  and  the  later  the  Sutras  or  Smritis,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  observance  of  inter-marriage  and 
interdining  among  all  the  four  classes.  It  follows  therefore  that  what  are 
now  called  the  four  castes  were  during  the  Vedic  period  merely  classes  with 
freedom  to  change  class-occupations  and  that  during  the  Sutra  period 
restrictions  in  one  form  or  other  began  to  be  imposed  on  inter-marriage,  inter¬ 
dining,  and  change  of  classes  and  class-occupations  to  such  an  extent  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  Puranic  period  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  there 
appeared  rigidly  isolated  castes  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  classes.  The 
prohibition  in  the  Pur&nas  of  the  observance  during  the  so-called  Kali  age  of 
certain  customs  that  were  admittedly  observed  during  the  previous  ages 
corroborates  the  same  fact.  The  customs  that  are  prohibited  for  the  Kali 
age  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Brihannaradiya  Purana  quoted  in  the 
Nirnayasindhu  (Chap,  iv) : — 5 

'O  S3  SO 

j  cs 

eHtcqfTl:  wqi  qjjl'Nfa:  | 

>0  S3 

cwrsirs  n 

1  Quoted  by  Vaidyanatha  in  his  Varnairamakanda. 

*  Ibid. 

8  Ibid. 


4 Quoted  in  the  Nimayatindhu,  IV. 
i  Ibid. 
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qR^fa  TOR  =q  | 

'O 

3T5r4  II 

rfiw  fim  *M;  I 

§qpqq^cfifeqJ7  Safari  RRtfqur:  B 

'  N»  >0 

‘  Then  the  customs  prohibited  for  the  Kali  age  are  thus  enumerated  in 
the  Brihannaradiya : — 

Admission  of  seafarers  back  into  the  society ;  the  embracing  of  asceticism 
and  the  holding  of  a  water  vessel  made  of  dry  bitter  gourd ;  marriage 
of  girls  of  other  than  their  own  class  by  men  of  the  three  upper 
classes ;  the  custom  of  deputing  a  brother  to  beget  a  son  on  the  wife 
of  his  dead  brother ;  the  slaughter  of  a  cow  on  the  occasion  of  the 
entertainment  of  a  guest ;  the  use  of  flesh  in  ancestral  ceremonies ; 
the  embracing  of  the  religious  order  or  ilife  of  a  hermit ;  the  re¬ 
marriage  of  a  widowed  virgin  maiden ;  the  observance  of  bachelor¬ 
hood  for  a  long  time ;  the  performance  of  human  and  horse  sacrifices ; 
the  custom  of  making  a  long  and  difficult  journey,  courting  death ; 
and  the  slaughter  of  a  cow  in  sacrifice.’ 

The  Brahmapurdna,  as  quoted  in  the  Hemadri,  includes  drinking  of 
liquor  among  the  above  prohibitions. 

Again  on  the  authority  of  Madhaviya  and  Prithvichandrodaya,  the 
following  customs  are  also  forbidden  during  the  Kali  age : — 

qqrfgccj  tMfjr  i 

immfz  i 

qqsj  gqqorq  f^Rci:  l 

sO 

srrOTf^r  q^nrrf^  faqifq  r  o 

‘  The  sojournment  of  Br&hmans ;  smoking ;  though  sastraic,  the 
taking  back  into  the  society  of  women  outraged  by  force ;  the  custom 
of  an  ascetic  begging  his  food  from  people  of  all  the  four  classes ; 
and  the  employment  of  a  f§udra  in  cooking  and  other  acts  by 
Brahmans  and  other  high-class  people. 

With  reference  to  the  observance  of  these  customs  during  the  previous 
ages,  i.e.  evidently  during  the  Vedic  and  the  Buddhistic  periods,  Kamalakara 
says  that  the  prohibition  of  the  observance  of  these  customs  during  the  Kali 
age  clearly  implies  the  validity  of  their  observance  during  the  previous  ages. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  all  these  customs  and  especially  the  customs  of  inter¬ 
marriage  and  interdining  among  the  four  classes,  flesh-eating,  the  drinking 
of  liquor,  smoking,  sea-voyage,  remarriage  of  widows,  and  the  employment  of 
Madras  as  cooks  in  the  houses  of  Br&hmans  and  other  high  class  people  were 
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in  observance  from  3100  B.c.  down  to  500  B.c.  and  that  they  disappeared 
one  after  another  in  the  course  of  the  six  or  seven  centuries  from  500  b.c.  to 
the  second  century  A.D.,  converting  the  four  free  classes  into  four  or  more  rigid 
and  isolated  castes,  until  at  last  all  of  them  became  obsolete  during  the  fifth 
century  a.d.  emboldening  the  Puranic  writers  of  the  times  to  declare  that 
they  were  valid  observances  only  in  remote  ages. 

Now  the  questions  that  crop  up  are  : — (1)  Why  did  those  customs  dis¬ 
appear?  (2)  Why  did  they  prove  distasteful  to  our  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
Christian  era,  while  all  those  customs  and  especially  the  customs  of  inter¬ 
marriage  and  interdining  among  all  the  four  castes  or  classes,  sea-voyage  and 
remarriage  of  widows  appear  so  dear  to  our  heart  ?  Surely  there  must  have 
been  a  powerful  cause  or  causes,  discernible  even  to  our  eyes,  causes  that 
made  these  customs  disagreeable  to  our  ancestors,  though  they  had  been  preva¬ 
lent  for  a  long  time  previously.  The  only  thing  on  which  we  can  lay  our 
finger  as  a  sure  cause  appears  to  me  Buddhism  and  Buddhistic  preaching 
allied  with  Jainism  and  the  preaching  of  the  Jainas.  What  did  they 
preach?  As  known  to  many  of  you  that  are  well  acquainted  with 
Buddhistic  literature,  they  preached  (i)  celibacy  and  renunciation  as 
opposed  to  marriage  of  many  wives  from  various  classes ;  abstemi¬ 
ousness  as  opposed  to  flesh  and  liquor ;  the  vow  of  kindness  to  ani¬ 
mals  as  opposed  to  animal  sacrifices ;  the  life  of  a  nun  in  a  nunnery  as 
opposed  to  the  remarriage  of  widows  and  a  number  of  superfine  ethical 
and  philosophical  doctrines  as  against  the  chanting  of  the  Vedas.  They 
condemned  in  one  voice  the  innumerable  Vedic  animal  sacrifices  together 
with  the  flesh-eating  which  they  entailed  ;  the  Soma  libation  together  with 
the  drink  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  which  the  custom  of  Soma  drinking  led 
the  Brahmans ;  the  niyoga  or  the  custom  of  deputing  some  one  to  beget  a 
son  on  another’s  wife  together  with  the  loose  sexual  morality  which  it  in¬ 
volved  ;  and  the  marriage  of  girls  after  puberty  together  with  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  unchastity,  as  clearly  illustrated  in  the  story  of  Satyak&ma 
Jabala,  narrated  in  the  Chhandogyopanisad  (iv,  4) ;  and  the  remarriage  of 
women  whose  husbands  had  long  gone  abroad  or  had  died,  together  with  the 
sexual  incontinence  which  those  loose  marriages  gave  rise  to,  as  condemned 
by  Amitagati  in  his  DharmapariJcsa. 

The  story  of  Satyakama  Jabala  which  illustrates  not  only  the  loose 
sexual  morality  of  women  of  the  pre-Buddhistic  period,  but  also  the  ease  with 
which  young  men  of  those  days  could  adopt  any  profession  they  liked  is  thus 
narrated  in  the  Chhandogyopanisad  (iv,  4) : — 

‘  Satyakama,  the  son  of  Jabala,  addressed  his  mother  and  said :  ‘  I  wish 
to  become  a  Brahmacharin  (religious  student),  mother,  of  what  family  am 
I  ?  ’ 

‘  She  said  to  him :  “  I  do  not  know,  my  child,  of  what  family  thou  art. 
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In  my  youth  when  I  had  to  move  about  much  as  a  Bervant  (waiting  on  the 
guests  in  my  father’s*  house),  I  conceived  thee.  I  do  not  know  of  what 
family  thou  art.  I  am  Jabala  by  name,  thou  art  Satyakama.  Say  thou  art 
Satyak&ma  Jab&la.” 

“  He,  going  to  Gautama  Haridrumata,  said  to  him  :  *  I  wish  to  become 
a  Brahmachdrin  with  you,  sir.  May  I  come  to  you,  sir  ?  ”  ’ 

*  He  said  to  him  :  “  of  what  family  are  you  my  friend  ?  ”  ’ 

*  He  replied:  “  I  do  not  know,  sir,  of  what  family  I  am.”  I  asked  my 
mother,  and  she  answered  :  “In  my  youth  when  I  had  to  move  about  much 
as  a  servant,  I  conceived  thee.  I  do  not  know  of  what  family  thou  art.  I 
am  J&bala  by  name,  thou  art  Satyakama  “  I  am  therefore  Satyakama 
Jabala,  sir."  * 

*  He  said  to  him  :  no  one  but  a  true  Brahmana  would  thus  speak  out. 
Go  and  fetch  fuel,  friend,  I  shall  initiate  you.  You  have  not  swerved  from 
the  truth.’ 

Regarding  the  condemnation  of  widow-remarriage  and  other  old 
Brahmanic  customs  by  the  Jainas,  the  following  verses,  purporting  to  be  the 
speech  of  an  imaginary  character  travelling  in  the  aerial  regions,  appear  in 
the  Dharmapanksa  of  Amitagati,  a  Jaina  writer,  who,  as  stated  by  himself 
in  the  introduction  to  the  work,  lived  in  the  year  1070  of  Vikrama$aka  = 
A.D.  1014 

m\  tonOTHi  ar  qj'qpqq  qtfsrar  i 

SHRciqteFn:  i 

q  q}<ror  fqqr?3  i 

jhwr:  Efwa  qa  qtsqr:  ■ 

vT^RTRcToT  eft  Rffl  I 

6 

qftqtclfcfq  fqq^  ^qqYnfl:  I 

qttq#  I 

'O 

qqffaT  sear  qfqar  eat  n 

CS 

awRrim  ‘qsnft  atfqq  sfa  vnifi:  i 

CS 

no  C'o 

q  £tqt  ftua  sqrer^snfiRc  qq:  i 

‘  When  I  saw  my  (widowed)  mother  being  wedded  to  another,  I  narrated 
my  relationship  with  her  and  asked  the  pious  men  :  “  Pray  tell  me  whether 
there  is  no  sin  in  her  being  married  to  another." 
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“  When  it  is  said  that  Draupadi  had  the  five  sons  of  Panda  as  hei 
husbands,  where  is  sin  for  thy  mother,  if  she  has  two  husbands.”  The 
husband  being  dead  by  misfortune,  the  maiden,  though  once .  betrothed, 
deserves  the  rite  of  marriage  consecration  for  a  second  time.  The  woman 
that  has  brought  forth  a  child  has  to  wait  eight  years,  while  a  maiden  should 
wait  (before  marrying  another)  only  four  years,  if  the  husband  has  gone 
abroad.  If  second  husbands  are  married  for  reasons  mentioned  in  the  five 
enumerated  cases,  there  is  no  guilt  for  the  women,  as  stated  by  Vy&sa 
and  others.’ 

While  thus  thousands  of  Jaina  and  Buddhistic  prieBts,  living  a  pure  celi¬ 
bate  life  without  flesh-eating  and  liquor-drinking,  were  incessantly  preaching 
against  social  and  religious  customs,  which  appeared  evil,  in  the  light  of  their 
new  code  of  morality  customs  which  have  now  again  put  on  an  attractive 
garb  in  the  sight  of  many  of  us,  it  was  by  no  means  unnatural  the  Brahmans 
of  those  days  could  not  help  giving  up  the  observance  of  those  and  other 
condemned  customs  and  passing  unconsciously  into  rigid  caste  folds.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  if  the  Brahmans  of  the  Gupta  period  ceased  to  continue 
to  observe  the  long-established  custom  of  marrying  wives  from  the  three  lower 
classes,  it  was  not  from  any  intention  on  their  part  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
their  blood,  for  it  was  already  tainted  and  saturated  with  that  of  the  other 
classes.  It  appears  to  be  mainly  an  act  of  self-preservation  against  the 
charge  of  sexual  intemperance  brought  by  the  Jaina  and  Buddhist  monks. 
It  is  also  easy  to  perceive^that  if  they  discontinued  the  immemorial  custom 
of  eating  flesh  and  drinking  liquor  along  with  the  employment  of  flesh-eating 
people  as  cooks  in  their  households,  it  was  not  from  any  love  of  vegetaria¬ 
nism,  but  mainly  from  a  determined  effort  to  avoid  the  charges  of  intempe¬ 
rance  and  cruelty  to  animals  brought  against  them  by  the  Buddhists.  Thus 
the  passing  of  the  Brahmans  from  class  life  into  caste  life  was  neither  a  divine 
command  nor  a  phenomenon  brought  about  suddenly  under  the  influence  of 
a  magic  wand  of  a  sage  or  a  number  of  sages  or  Smiriti  writers.  It  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  safely  asserted  that  it  was  brought  about  against  the  will 
of  the  Brahmans  themselves ;  for  it  demands  a  good  deal  of  self-denial  to  give 
up  the  pleasures  of  the  bed  and  the  table.  As  a  compensation  for  this  self-denial, 
the  reformed  or  reforming  Brahmans  apparently  perceived  a  decided  advant¬ 
age  accruing  to  themselves ;  for  that  reform  moved  a  death  blow  to  the 
existence  of  Buddhism  itself.  The  reformed  Brahmanism  which  included  in 
itself  all  the  ethical  and  philosophical  tenets  of  Buddhism  in  its  Mahayana 1 
form  with  the  restoration  in  addition  of  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Vedas 
and  Vedic  sacrifices  together  with  the  Puranas  and  Pur&nic  gods  and  the 
Tantras  and  the  Tantric  gods,  seems  to  have  been  hailed  with  a  sigh  of  relief 


i  Early  History  of  India,  third  edition,  p.  S02. 
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by  the  common  people,  the  VaiSyas  and  the  Sudras  who  seem  to  have  disliked 
the  dry  and  atheistic,  though  highly  moral,  religion  of  Buddha.  '  It  demanded,’ 
says  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  ‘from  its  followers  a  standard  of  morality  much  in 
advance  of  their  stage  of  culture.  It  involved  the  discontinuance  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  the  myriad  methods  by  which  the  Hindu  has  ever  tried  to  win  the 
favour  or  avert  the  hostility  of  his  gods.  It  abolished  such  a  vague  entity 
as  Brahma,  into  whom  every  Hindu  hopes  to  be  absorbed,  and  it  substituted 
Nirvana,  or  extinction,  as  the  end  of  all  things.’ 1 

Thus  with  the  introduction  of  flesh  and  liquor  as  articles  of  diet  not 
condemned  for  the  common  people,  the  VaiSyas  and  Madras  seem  to  have 
formed  themselves  into  separate  castes,  following  the  Brahmans. 

As  regards  the  Ksatriyas,  there  seems  to  be  a  long  hidden  history, 
attended  with  bloody  revolution. 

But  as  I  have  already  taken  a  good  deal  of  your  time,  I  reserve  that 
theme  for  another  occasion. 


l 
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20.  The  Evolution  of  Castes  -  II 


Before  going  to  the  second  part  of  my  essay  on  the  Evolution  of  Castes, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  important  points  of  the  first  part, 
meeting  the  objections  raised  against  them  : — 

I.  The  most  important  point  to  which  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  caste.  Caste  means  a  social  exclusiveness  with 
reference  to  diet  and  marriage.  So  long  as  a  Hindu,  whether  a  Brahman, 
Kshatriya,  Yaisya  or  Sudra,  observes  his  social  or  communal  rules  about 
the  articles  of  diet  he  eats  and  about  the  woman  he  marries,  he  is  regarded 
to  maintain  hifi  caste  and  to  lose  it  the  moment  he  infringes  the  rules  of 
dietary  and  marriage.  Birth  and  rituals  are  secondary,  for  there  is  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  offspring  of  Brahmans  and  non-Brahman  women  used 
to  become  Brahmans  and  that  religious  rites  were  changing  from  time  to 
time. 

Even  now  all  that  people  care  to  know  about  a  man’s  observance  of  his 
caste  is  where  he  eats  and  what  he  eats  and  whom  he  has  married.  These  two 
things  are  visible  while  birth  and  observance  of  rituals  are  invisible.  [The 
Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  now  two  classes,  will  become  two  castes 
the  moment  they  cease  from  intermarriage  and  interdining.] 

II.  The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  Hindus  of  the  pre-Buddhistic 
period  had  no  such  rules  of  diet  and  marriage  as  prevented  them  from  inter¬ 
dining  and  intermarrying  with  other  people.  Animal  food  and  liquor  also 
formed  part  of  their  diet.1  They  married  women  of  other  races  also.  Usually 
a  Brahman  had  four  wives  corresponding  to  the  four  classes ;  Kshatriya,  three  ; 
Yaisya,  two ;  and  a  Sudra  one  or  many  of  his  own  class.  They  all  employed 
Sudra  cooks  in  their  houses.  Sons  begotten  by  Brahmans  on  non-Brahman 
women  were  free  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Brahmans.8  Hence  the 
words,  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  jVaisyas  (and  Sudras  [were  names  of  classes 
rather  than  of  castes  during  the  pre-Buddhistic  period. 

III.  With  the  appearance  Buddhism,  all  this  changed.  Though  Buddhism 
did  not  preach  caste,  it  vehemently  denounced  certain  customs,  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  which  brought  about  caste  into  existence.  It  denounced  flesh-eating 


i  Vide  Apattamba  sixth  to  third  century  b.o. 


8  Vide  Drahyayana  and  Apa&tamba. 
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and  plurality  of  wives  and  denied  Nirvana  to  those  who  were  addicted  to 
animal  sacrifices,  flesh-eating  and  sexual  indulgence.  The  Brahmans  gave 
up  those  two  condemned  customs  and,  as  a  result,  formed  themselves  into 
castes  mainly  with  the  intention  of  keeping  up  their  dietary  and  marriage 
ruleB.  The  other  classes,  too,  followed  them  and  formed  separate  castes. 

This  is  the  summary  of  the  first  part  and  in  the  second  part,  I  am  going 
to  lay  before  you  some  points  connected  with  the  early  relation  that  existed 
between  the  Brahmans  and  the  Kshatriyas. 

PART  II 

Early  relation  between  the  Brahmans  and  the  Kshatriyas 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  lecture,  one  is  likely  to 
think  that  the  course  which  the  transformation  of  Vedic  classes  into  post-Bud- 
dhistic  castes  had  taken  was  as  peaceful  and  natural  as  the  growth  of  an  elastic 
and  tender  plant  into  a  rigid  tree,  and  that  it  was  attended  with  no  social  dis¬ 
turbance  or  bloody  revolution  of  any  kind  whatever.  But  if  wordB  have  their 
own  biography  to  tell,  as  Professor  Max  Muller  once  put  it,  there  are  some 
Vedic  words  and  hymns  that  appear  to  tell  a  different  tale.  The  words  that 
appear  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  caste  are 
(1)  Brahmajftyft,  (2)  Brahmagavl,  (3)  Va6ft,  (4)  Pris'ni,  (5)  Go,  and  (6) 
Kftmadhenu.  Of  these  the  first  five  are  Vedic  and  the  last  Puranic.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  first  word  ‘  Brahmajftya  ’  is  the  wife  of  a  Brahman  or  priest, 
and  it  is  used  in  that  sense  both  in  the  Rigveda  (x.  109)  and  the  A  tharvaveda 
(v.  17).  Her  abduction  by  a  Kshatriya  or  rather  a  Kshatriya  King  and 
her  subsequent  restoration  to  her  husband,  the  priest,  form  the  subject  matter 
of  the  two  hymns  in  which  that  word  occurs. 

The  word  *  Brahmagavl  ’  means  the  cow  of  a  Brahman  or  priest  and  is 
used  in  that  sense  in  the  fifth  hymn  of  the  twelfth  Kftnda  of  the  Atharvaveda. 

The  word  ‘Vasa’,  a  barren  or  powerful  cow,  as  interpreted  by  Sftyana 
and  others,  is  found  in  the  fourth  hymn  of  the  twelfth  Kftnda  of  the  same 
Veda. 

The  word  ‘  Go  a  Brahman’s  or  priest’s  cow,  is  found  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteeth  hymns  of  the  fifth  Kftnda  of  the  Atharvaveda.  The  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  befall  a  Kshatriya  or  King,  if  he  were  to  rob  a 
priest  of  his  cow,  are  elaborately  described  in  these  four  hymns. 

The  Word  *  Pri6ni  ’,  a  wonderful  cow,  occurs  in  the  eleventh  hymn  of  the 
fifth  Kftnda  of  the  Atharvaveda,  and  the  subject  matter  of  that  hymn  is  a 
conversation  between  Varuna  and  an  Atharvan  priest  about  the  possession  of 
a  wonderful  cow  bestowed  by  the  former  on  the  latter. 

The  story  of  a  terrible  war  between  ViSvamitra,  a  Purftnic  King,  who 
is  said  to  have  become  a  Brahman  by  the  performance  of  a  penance,  and 
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Vasishtha,  a  Vedic  priest,  on  account  of  the  latter’s  K&madhenu  or  desire¬ 
giving  cow  which  ViSvamitra  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  take  for  himself  by 
force  is  elaborately  described  in  all  the  Pur&nas.  Likewise  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  King  K&rtavirya  and  his  family  and  also  of  other  Kshatriyas 
by  Para^urama  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  Jamadagni  who  was  murdered 
by  K&rtavirya  for  the  sake  of  the  priest’s  cow  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
Pur&nas.  Almost  all  oriental  scholars  have  followed  S&yana  in  taking  the 
words,  Brahmagavl,  Va6&,  Prisni,  Go,  and  Kamadhenu  to  mean  a  cow  of 
extraordinary  powers  in  the  possession  of  such  famous  Vedic  priests  as 
Vasishtha,  Jamadagni,  and  others.  But  line  33  of  the  fourth  hymn  of  the  fifth 
Kanda  of  the  Atharvaveda,  where  Vasa  or  a  cow  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
a  Rajanya  or  King,  seems  to  suggest  that  the  so-called  cow  is  not  a  quadruped 
beast  but  a  woman,  the  same  as  Brahmajaya  or  a  priest’s  wife  whose  abduction 
by  Kshatriyas  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  number  of  feuds  between 
the  Brahmans  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Kshatriyas  on  the  other.  If  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  this  plain  interpretation  of  the  word,  Vasa,  and  if  it  can 
be  extended  to  all  the  cowhymns,  then  what  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be  an 
inexplicable  myth  resolves  itself  into  a  credible  historical  episode,  evidencing 
an  institution  or  custom,  the  like  of  which  is  still  prevalent  in  what  is  called 
the  land  of  ParaSur&ma,  i.e.  the  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  The 
peculiar  Vedic  custom  that  can  be  based  upon  this  interpretation  and  which 
has  become  extinct  outside  the  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  as  follows : — 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  institution  of  women,  called  Brahmaj&yas, 
Brahmagavis,  VaS&s  or  Cows,  whom  the  priests  had  the  exclusive  privilege 
to  marry.  The  Kshatriya  class  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  union 
of  these  women  with  the  Br&hman  priests.  The  eldest  son  of  the  high  priest 
and  the  chief  Brahmajayfi  seems  to  have  been  invested  with  ruling  powers 
while  the  sons  of  other  priests  and  other  Brahmajayas  formed  a  band  of 
soldiers  or  militia.  Neither  the  king  nor  the  soldiers  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  marry.  The  fifth  verse  of  the  Brahamaj&ya  hymn  where  a 
bachelor  .is  said  to  have  restored  to  Brihaspati  or  the  chief  priest,  his  consort 
seems  to  suggest  the  above  idea.  The  kings  of  several  States  seem  to  have 
protested  against  this  custom  and  themselves  married  the  Brahmajay&s  or 
Brahmagavis.  This  breach  of  custom  on  the  part  of  the  Kshatriyas  apparently 
brought  about  the  occasional  feuds  between  the  Brahmans  and  the  Kshatri¬ 
yas,  implied  by  the  Brahmaj&ya  and  other  hymns.  The  war  between  Vi6v&- 
mitra  and  Vasishtha  as  well  as  that  between  Parasur&ma  and  Kartavlrya 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  same  cause.  Visv&mitra  seems  to  have  fought  for 
the  right  of  Kshatriyas  to  marry  and  appears  to  have  brought  about  the 
marriage  of  Rama,  Lakshmana,  Bharata,  and  Satrighna  with  the  foster 
daughters  of  Janaka  and  his  brother,  as  a  protest  against  this  custom.  This 
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violation  of  the.  custom  on  the  part  of  ViSv&mitra  seems  to  have  provoked 
ParaSur&ma  and  led  him  to  wage  war  with  Rama  and  his  brothers  on  their 
way  to  Ayodhya  after  the  marriage.  It  is  probable  that  Para6ur&ma,  the 
champion  of  the  Brahmans,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the  Kshatriyas 
and  to  re-establish  the  privileged  custom  of  the  priestly  class.  It  is  also 
probable,  though  partly  contrary  to  the  Puranic  version  of  the  story,  that 
being  defeated  and  driven  out  by  the  victorious  Kshatriyas,  he  came  with  a 
few  followers  to  the  west-coast  of  South  India  and  set  up  a  colony  there, 
perpetuating  the  old  custom  which  is  still  prevalent  in  Travancore  and 
Cochin  and  which  is  attributed  to  him.  It  appears  that  the  ruling  kings  in 
these  two  States  are  princes  begotten  by  a  family  or  sect  of  Brahman  priests 
on  a  successive  line  of  princesses  or  queens  like  the  Vedic  Brahmaj&yas 
whose  male  issues  were  originally,  though  not  now,  obliged  to  live  a  celebate 
life  with  ruling  powers,  while  the  female  issue  become  the  queens  of  the 
State  in  succession.  Like  the  kings,  the  N&y&rs  also  who  style  themselves 
Kshatriyas  appear  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  Br&hmans  and  the  N&yar 
women.  There  is  no  marriage  system  among  the  Nfiyars,  nor  do  the  women 
confine  themselves  to  a  single  husband.  The  Brahmans  in  these  States  are 
called  Numbudris  and  they  observe  the  Vedic  customs.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts,  taken  out  from  Thurston’s  Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India,  and 
Gopal  Panikar’s  Malabar  and  its  Folk,  corroborate  the  above  facts  : — 

‘  As  recorded  in  the  Keralamabatmya,  tradition  traces  the  Numbudris 
to  Ahikshetra,  whence  ParaSur&ma  invited  Brahmans  to  settle  in  his  newly 
reclaimed  territory.  In  view  of  preventing  the  invited  settlers  from  relin¬ 
quishing  it,  he  is  said  to  have  introduced,  on  the  advice  of  the  sage  Nfirada> 
certain  deep  and  distinctive  changes  in  their  personal,  domestic,  and 
communal  institutions.’1 

'  Writing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Hamilton  observes  that  the 
Numbudris  are  the  first  in  both  capacities  of  Church  and  State,  and  some  of 
them  are  Popes,  being  sovereign  princes  in  both.’ 8 

‘  He  is  perhaps,  as  bis  measurements  seem  to  prove,  the  truest  Aryan  in 
Southern  India,  and  not  only  physically,  but  in  his  customs,  habits  and 
ceremonies  which  are  so  welded  into  him  that  forsake  them  he  cannot,  if  he 
would.’ 3 

4  Every  Numbudri  is,  theoretically,  a  life-long  student  of  the  Vedas.’ 4 

*  The  eldest  Bon  alone  marries.  Should  a  Numbudri’s  eldest  Bon  die,  the 
next  marries  and  so  on.  Women  join  the  family  of  their  husband 
and  to  this  too  her  children  belong.  ...  If  there  is  no  male  member,  the 
Sarvasvadanam  marriage  is  performed  by  which  a  man  of  another  family  is 

1  Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India,  vol.  v.,  p.  154. 

*  Ibid.  p.  156.  3  Ibid.  p.  167.  *  2&id.  p.  160. 
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brought  into  the  family  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  it,  who,  after  the 
manner  of  the  “  appointed  daughter  ”  of  old  Hindu  Law  hands  on  the 
property  through  her  children.’1 

'An  exception  to  this  general  rule  of  inheritance  is  that  seventeen 
families  of  Payanmur  in  North  Malabar  follow  the  Marumakkatt&yam  system 
of  inheritance  through  the  female  line.  The  other  Numbudris  look  askance 
at  these,  and  neither  marry  nor  dine  with  them.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are 
not  pure  bred,  having  Kshatriya  blood  in  their  veins.’  * 

‘  Hamilton,  writing  concerning  Malabar  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says  that  ‘  when  the  Zamorin 
marries,  he  must  not  cohabit  with  his  bride  till  the  Numbudri  or  chief  priest 
has  enjoyed  her,  and,  if  he  pleases,  may  have  three  nights  of  her  company, 
because  the  first  fruit  of  her  nuptials  must  be  an  holy  oblation  to  the  god  he 
worships,  and  some  of  the  nobleB  are  so  complaisant  as  to  allow  the  clergy 
the  same  tribute,  but  the  common  people  cannot  have  that  compliment  paid 
to  them,  but  are  forced  to  supply  the  priest’s  place  themselves.’ 3 

‘  The  Numbudris  call  themselves  Arya  Brahmanas.  Their  legendary 
transmigration  to  Malabar  from  Northern  India  is  doubtless  true.  There  is 
by  far  the  purest  form  of  the  Vedic  Brfthmanism  to  be  met  with  in  Southern 
India.  A  complete  accout  of  the  religion  of  the  Numbudris  cannot  be  given 
in  these  pages.  The  Numbudri’ s  life  is  a  round  of  sacrifices,  the  last  of  which 
is  the  burning  of  his  body  on  the  funeral  pyre.  When  the  Numbudri  has  no 
male  issue,  he  performs  the  Putrak&meshti  or  Karmavipaka  Prayaschittam 
Yagams  or  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.’ 4 

4  According  to  the  Brahman  tradition,  the  NByar  caste  is  the  result  of 
union  between  the  Numbudris  with  Deva,  Gandharva,  and  Bakshasa  women 
introduced  by  ParaSurama  ;  and  this  tradition  embodies  the  undoubted  fact 
that  the  caste  by  its  practice  of  hypergamy  has  had  very  large  infusion  of  Aryan 
blood * 

“  Tbe  original  Nayars  were  undoubtedly  a  military  body,  holding  lands 
and  serving  as  a  militia,  but  the  present  N&yar  caste  includes  persons  who, 
by  hereditary  occcupation,  are  traders,  artisans,  oil  mongers,  palanquin 
bearers,  and  even  barbers  and  washermen  .’  6 

‘  They  (the  Brahmans)  are  the  lords  of  the  soil,  possessing  large  powers 
for  oppression  and  domination  over  the  labouring  classes,  the  Nayars.  All 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Nayars,  all  their  social  intercourses,  all  their 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  are  regulated  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
Brahman  priests.  Not  one  of  them,  in  their  true  religious  capacity,  is  allowed 
to  move  his  little  finger  except  on  consultation  with  the  Brahman  prieBts ; 

l  Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India,  vol.  y,  p.  176.  9 Ibid.  p.  177.  3  p.  211. 

4  Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India,  vol.  v,  p.  235.  »  Ibid.,  p.  284.  «  Ibid.,  284. 
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and  disobedience  to  their  orders  is  often  visited  with  their  displeasure  and 
the  resulting  deprivation  of  their  means  of  livelihood  and  banishment  from 
society’.  1 

‘  The  Aryan  Brahmans,  when  they  came  into  the  country,  had  the  same 
social  organization  as  exists  among  their  successors  to-day.  Their  laws 
strictly  ordain  that  only  the  eldest  member  of  a  household  shall  be  left  free 
to  enter  lawful  wedlock  with  a  woman  of  their  own  caste,  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  being  left  to  shift  for  themselves  in  this  matter.  In  ancient  times  the 
only  asylum  which  these  latter  could  find  in  the  existing  state  of  their  social 
circumstances  was  in  the  N&yar  families  which  settled  round  about  them.  It 
should,  in  this  connexion,  be  remembered  that  the  Br&hmans  formed  an 
aristocratic  order,  and  as  6uch  they  were  the  exclusive  custodians  and  exposi¬ 
tors  of  the  law.  Naturally  enough,  too,  large  members  of  Brahman  younger 
sons  who  were  looking  about  for  wives,  turned  to  the  N&yar  families  and  began 
to  enter  into  illegitimate  unions  of  the  nature  of  concubinage.  Now  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  formal  and  religious  marriages  was  incompatible  with  the  looseness  and 
degradation  involved  in  these  illegitimate  unions ;  and  Br&hman  ingenuity 
discovered  a  ready  means  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  by  a  social  prohibition 
of  valid  marriages  among  the  N&yars,  which  would  otherwise  have  pre* 
judicially  interfered  with  their  conjugal  destinies  .’ s 

In  order  to  show  how  far  the  Yedic  hymns  on  ‘Brahmaj&yfi’,  ‘Brahmagavi/ 
*  Vai&  *  PriSni  ’,  and  ‘  Go  ’  convey  ideas  analogous  with  the  customs  observed 
in  Malabar  from  time  immemorial,  I  have  quoted  below  those  hymns  together 
with  their  English  rendering,  as  made  by  the  late  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith.  All 
that  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  hymns  is  that 
the  word  cow  is  not  a  quadruped  beast,  but  a  metaphorical  expression  meaning 
a  woman  belonging  to  an  institute  of  women  under  the  power  of  the  priestly 
class  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  believe  that  the  Kshatriyas  were  cattle  lifters 
and  that  they  robbed  the  Br&hmans,  their  own  priests,  of  their  few  cows 
when  they  had  before  them  the  precious  and  invaluable  wealth  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  of  India,  compared  with  which  the  value  of  the  poor  Br&hmans’  cows  was 
quite  insignificant.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  believe  that  the  Br&hmans 
gave  expression  to  such  furious  and  abominable  threats  and  curses  on  the 
Kshatriyas  and  their  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  a  cow  or  a  number  of  cows  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  received  as  presents  from  the  kings  several  cows  on 
occasions  like  sacrifices  and  coronations  of  kings,  as  explicitly  stated  in  a 
number  Vedic  hymns. 

The  hymn  on  the  Brahmaj&ya  (Rigveda  x.  109  and  Atharvaveda  v.  17) 
runs  as  follows : — 


i  Malabar  and  iti  Folk,  by  Oopal  Panikar,  second  edition,  p.  12. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  86. 


asqqq  smr  q^feqqiajqR:  efs^  qraftef  i 
qte^Raq  33  qqtWfqt  ^qt:  SiqqsTI  sRcRq  »  \  I 

et*fr  5[[3tf  smt  sr^srrqi  qq:  qrq*s$qs*rtqqrq:  i 

>6 

aqarisfar  aWr  fta  ane'rqlqsfaT  ^apiT  fqqrq  i  q  i 
?faqq  mw  sTTfq^m  q^fsrrqfa  ^qfqa;  1 
q  eraiq  q?qr  a*q  qqr  aqr  q£  nfq<i  gfsqw  11  \  1 

^  <1  <c 

qm^af^qi  fqqsfrfa  <j^qi  qRRqq^Rqiq;  1 
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>0  A  *• 

q^qrd  q*fa  qfqq?  fqq;  e  £qrqr  1 
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V  CN 

?qi  «cr  qa^qm^a  q?  rh  sRqq*aqer  q  faqq:  1 
etar  srrqr  *rr?FrcqrqqTar  sqf  ?;qrfa  q?a  5q\qq  0  ^  1 
q  irt?  ajqqqa  mmi  q^qa  1 
qttr  q  a§fa  ftqt  mmi  f£qf*a  arq  a  «  11 

c 

3a  qq  qaqt  3^1  f&qf:  qq  a^r^qq:  I 
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Os  >o 
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q%qri  fq^eqa  qSRTTqrfqSTT  II  ^  I 
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?T  facPl:  STiqf  | 

. U  \\  g 

TO  grir  s?;rrcw?roa:  i 

. M*  n 

JT m  *9 a:  fWPlf  qft  qffafi  I 

<o  >* 

.  .  •  •  .  B  \\  I 

m  toW  JTFste;  wra  \ 

. B  ^  8 

^TIRT  ?fsi  qSfqi  I 

w  >D  >0 

. o  ?'»  n 

?TI^  *RI:  SR?qroft  JTTCSR^  tR^  1 

O  Cj  'O 

fjrsirfa&i  ^i?FTt  *if^  qg%  qrqm  b  i 

1.  *  These  first,  the  boundless  sea,  and  MatariSvan,  fierce-glowing  fire, 
the  strong,  the  Bliss-bestower,  and  heavenly  floods,  first  born  by  holy  order, 
exclaimed  against  the  outrage  on  a  Brahman.’1 

2.  King  Soma  first  of  all,  without  reluctance,  made  restitution  of  the 
Brahman’s  consort.  Mitra  and  Varnna  were  the  inviters :  Agni  as  Hotfix 
took  her  hand  and  led  her.4 

(3)  The  man,  her  pledge,  must  by  the  hand  be  taken  when  he  hath 
cried.  She  is  a  Brahman’s  consort.  She  stayed  not  for  a  herald  to  conduct 
her  :  thus  is  the  kingdom  of  a  ruler  guarded.  3 

(4)  She  whom  they  call  the  star  with  loosened  tresses,  descending  as  a 
misfortune  on  the  village,  the  Brahman’s  consort,  she  disturbs  the  kingdom 
where  hath  appeared  the  hare  with  fiery  flashing. 4 

Griffith’s  note  on  the  hymn : 

l  The  subject  of  the  hymn,  parte  of  which  are  taken  from  Rigveda  X.  109,  is  the  abduction 
by  a  Kshatriya  of  a  Brahman’s  wife,  and  her  subsequent  restoration  to  her  husband.  The  Rigveda 
hymn  contains  only  seven  stanzas,  concluding  with  stanza  11  of  the  Atharvaveda  hymn.  Sea  :  The 
ocean  of  air.  M atariivan  :  probably  wind.  Fire  :  Agni.  The  Strong :  Indra.  Bliss-bestower : 
Soma.  Outrage  on  a  Brahman :  Brahma’s  sin  according  to  Siyana.  Bee  note  on  stanza  5. 

*  Were  the  inviters  :  acted  as  intercedes,  or  match  makers,  at  the  renewed  marriage. 

B  Her  pledge:  her  sponsor.  Thus  :  by  observing  justice  and  causing  the  abducted  wife  to 
be  restored.  These  three  stanzas  correspond,  with  slight  variations,  to  stanzas  1-3  of  the  Rigveda 
hymn. 

‘The  real  cause  of  the  misfortune  attributed  to  meteoric  influence  is  some  disrespect 
shown  to  a  Brahman’s  wife.  Hare  with  fiery  flashing  I  Some  meteoric  phenomenon. 
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(5)  Active  in  duty  serves  the  Brahmachtiri  :  be  is  a  member  of  the  God’s 
own  body.  Through  him  Brihaspati  obtained  his  consort,  as  the  gods  gain¬ 
ed  the  ladle  brought  by  Soma. 1 

(6)  Thus  spake  of  her  those  gods  of  old,  6even  Rishis,  who  sat  them 
down  to  their  austere  devotion.  Dire  is  a  Brahman’s  wife  led  home  by 
others  :  in  the  supremest  heaven  she  plants  confusion. 2 

(7)  When  infants  die,  untimely  born,  when  herds  of  cattle  waste  away, 
when  heroes  strike  each  other  dead,  the  Brahman’s  wife  destroyeth  them. 

(8)  Even  if  ten  former  husbands, — none  a  Brahman — had  espoused  a 
dame,  and  then  a  Brahman  took  her  hand,  he  is  her  husband,  only  he. 

(9)  Not  VaiSya,  not  Rajanya,  no,  the  Brahman  is  indeed  her  lord. 
This  Surya  in  his  course  proclaims  to  the  five  races  of  mankind.* 

(10)  So  then  the  gods  restored  her,  so  men  gave  the  woman  back  again, 
Princes  who  kept  their  promises  restored  the  Brahman’s  wedded  wife. 4 

(11)  Having  restored  the  Brahman’s  wife,  and  freed  themselves,  with 
God’s  aid,  from  sin,  they  shared  the  fullness  of  the  earth  and  won  themselves 
extended  sway.  * 

(12)  No  lovely  wife  brings  her  dower  in  hundreds,  rests  upon  his  bed, 
within  whose  kingdom  is  detained,  through  want  of  sense,  a  Brahman’s 
wife. 


1  Rigveda  x.  109,  5.  Brahmaehari :  a  youth  in  the  first  stage  of  a  Brahman’s  religious 
life  ;  a  religious  student.  Brihaspati  :  that  is,  the  injured  Brahman  ;  Brihaspati  representing  the 
saoerdotal  class.  The  ladle  juhilm,  which  Professor  Ludwig  takes  to  be  the  lady’s  name : 
‘  juhtl  O  Gods,  conducted  home  by  Soma.’  The  meaning  is  obscure.  A  legend  quoted  by  Sayan  a 
says  that  guhtl  or  Vsk,  the  wife  of  Brihaspati  who  is  identified  with  Brahma,  had  been  deserted  by 
her  husband.  The  gods  then  consulted  together  as  to  the  means  of  expiating  his  sin,  and  restored 
her  to  him.  The  legend  has  evidently  grown  out  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  ancient  hymn. 

s  Stanza  4  of  Rigveda  hymn.  Seven  Rishis :  celebrated  saints,  sages,  and  inspired  Beer 
of  ancient  times,  Bharadvaja,  Kasyapa,  Gotama,  Atri,  Yasishfcha,  Visvamitra,  and  Jamadagni. 

3  Rajanya :  Man  of  the  military  and  princely  class  =  Kshatriya. 

*  Stanza  6  of  the  Rigveda  hymn. 

t  Stanza  7  of  the  Rigveda  hymn. 

Muir  observes  at  the  end  of  his  translation  of  the  non-Rigveda  portion  of  the  hymn 
(O.S.  Texts,  I.  p.  291) :  ‘  This  hymn  appears  to  show  that,  however  extravagant  the  pretensions  of 
the  Brahmans  were  in  other  respects,  they  had,  even  at  the  comparatively  late  period  when  it  was 
composed,  but  little  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  blood,  as  they  not  only  intermarried 
with  women  of  their  own  order,  or  even  with  women  who  had  previously  lived  single,  but  were  in 
the  habit  cf  forming  unions  with  the  widows  of  Rajanyas  or  Vaisvas,  if  they  did  not  even  take 
possession  of  the  wives  of  such  men  while  they  were  alive.  Even  if  we  suppose  these  women  to 
have  belonged  to  priestly  families,  this  would  ouly  show  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
females  of  that  class  to  be  married  to  Rajanyas  or  Vaisyas — a  fact  which  would,  of  course,  imply 
that  the  caste  system  was  either  laxly  observed,  or  only  beginning  to  be  introduced  among  the 
Indians  of  the  earlier  Yedic  age.  That,  agreeably  to  ancient  tradition,  Brahmans  intermarried 
Rajanya  women  at  the  period  in  question,  is  also  distinctly  shown  by  the  story  of  the  Rishi 
Chyavana  and  Sukanya,  daughter  of  S&rysta,  narrated  in  the  Satapatha  Br&hmana,  and  quoted  in 
my  paper  entitled  ‘  Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  Vedic  Mythology,’  No.  ii,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1835,  p.  11  ff.  See  also  the  stories  of  the  Rishi  Sysvasva,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  king  Rathavjti,  as  told  by  the  commentator  on  Rigveda,  V,  61,  and  given  in 
Professor  Wilson’s  translation,  vol.  iii,  p.  344.’ 
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(13)  No  broad-browed  calf  with  wide-set  ears  is  ever  in  his  homestead 
born,  within  whose  kingdom  is  detained,  through  want  of  sense,  a  Brahman’s 
dame. 

(14)  No  steward,  golden-necklaced,  goes  before  the  meat-trays  of  the 
man  within  whose  kingdom  is  detained  through  want  of  sense,  a  Brahman’s 
dame. 

(15)  No  black-eared  courser,  white  of  hue,  moves  proudly,  harnessed  to 
his  car,  in  whose  dominion  is  detained,  through  want  of  sense,  a  Brahman’s 
wife. 

(16)  No  lily  grows  with  oval  bulbs,  no  lotus  pool  is  in  his  field,  in  whose 
dominion  is  detained,  through  senseless  love,  a  Brahman’s  dame. 

(17)  The  men  whose  task  it  is  to  milk  drain  not  brindled  cow  for  him,  in 
whose  dominion  is  detained,  through  senseless  love,  a  Brahman’s  dame. 

(18)  His  milch-cow  doth  not  profit  one,  his  draught-ox  masters  not  the 
yoke,  wherever,  severed  from  his  wife,  a  Brahman  spends  the  mournful 
night. 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  hymn  will  not  be  uncalled  for  before 
handling  the  other  Vedic  hymns. 

Though  Giffith  has  succeeded  in  making  a  correct  and  faithful 
translation  of  the  hymn,  be  made  no  attempt  to  find  out  a  connected  meaning 
of  the  whole  hymn  and  disposed  of  it  by  saying  that  it  is  partly  obscure. 

Muir  attempted  to  explain  the  hymn  on  the  supposition  that  Brah¬ 
mans  married  the  widows  of  Rajanyas  and  VaiSyas  and  even  formed  unions 
with  their  wives  while  they  were  alive.  Evidently  this  supposition  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  Brahmajaya  ’,  Brahman’s  wife. 
Neither  can  a  Rajanya’s  or  VaiSyas  wife  be  a  Brahman’s  wife,  nor  a  Brah¬ 
man’s  wife  the  wife  of  the  former.  Also  the  word  Brahmachari,  bachelor, 
finds  no  explanation  on  this  supposition. 

On  the  authority  of  Eauiika  Sutra  which  S&yana  has  quoted  at  the  head¬ 
ing  of  each  of  the  hymns  quoted  here,  he  says  that  when  a  cow  is  seized 


Also  in  this  connexion  Muir  observes  regarding  the  practice  of  remarriage  of  women 
and  of  intermarriage  among  the  four  classes :  ‘  That  the  remarriage  of  women  was  customary 
among  the  Hindus  of  those  days  is  also  shown  by  A.  V.  ix.  5,  27,  quoted  in  my  paper  on  Yama, 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1865,  p.  299.  This  latter  supposition  [the  supposition 
of  Brihmans  taking  possession  of  wives  of  BSjanyas  or  Vaisyas  while  they  were  alive]  derives  a 
certain  support  from  the  emphasis  with  which  the  two  verses  in  question  ( Atharvaveda  v.  17,  8,  9), 
assert  that  the  Br&hman  was  the  only  true  husband.  Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  the  necessity  for 
this  Btrong  and  reapeated  asseveration,  if  the  Bajanya  and  Vaisya  husbands  were  not  still  alive, 
and  prepared  to  claim  the  restoration  of  their  wives  ?  The  verses  are,  however,  explicable  without 
this  supposition. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  Sudras  as  a  class  with 
which  Brahmans  intermarried.  Madras  were  not  Aryas,  like  the  three  upper  classes.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  is  recognized  in  the  following  verse  of  the  Atharvaveda  xix.  62,  1.  _•  Make  me  dear  to  gods, 
dear  to  princes,  dear  to  every  one  who  beholds  me,  both  to  §0dra  and  to  Arya.’  (Unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  both  here  and  in  xix.  32,  8,  Arya  —  a  Vailya,  and  not  Arya,  is  the  word).  .  .  . 
From  Manu  (ix.  119-157  ;  x.  7)  it  is  clear  that  BrAbmans  intermarried  with  Btidra  women,  though 
the  offspring  of  those  marriages  was  degraded. 
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(goharane),  this  hymn  as  well  as  the  other  hymns  quoted  here  are  to  be  recited 
and  rites  of  sorcery  performed.  It  follows  therefore  that  Brahmajayft, 
Brahmagavi  and  Va6a  are  synonymous  words  and  mean  a  Brahman’s  wife. 
From  verse  33  of  the  fourth  hymn  of  the  twelfth  book,  where  the  cow  is  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  a  Rajanya,  it  is  clear  that  the  offspring  of  the  priest  and  his 
special  consort  is  a  prince.  As  Sayana  attributes  the  authorship  of  some  of 
these  hymns  to  ParaSur&ma 1  and  as  the  offspring  of  a  Brahman  of  a  chosen 
family  and  his  queen  consort  is  a  bachelor  king  in  the  land  of  ParaSur&ma, 
the  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  take  the  word 
Brcihmachari,  mentioned  in  verse  5  of  the  above  hymn,  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  couple,  Brahman  and  BrahmajayS.  The  Kshatriyas  and  Vai^yas  seem  to 
have  protested  against  this  exclusive  privilege  of  the  priests  to  beget 
princes  and  prevented  them  from  marrying  or  approaching  the  so-called 
Brahmajayas,  who,  it  appears,  formed  a  set,  class,  or  family  of  women 
under  the  protection  of  the  State,  as  in  Travancore  and  Cochin.  The 
statement,  made  in  verse  9  of  the  above  hymn  that  neither  a  Rajanya 
nor  a  Vaisya  can  be  a  husband  of  the  Brahmajaya,  is  evidently  a  rejoinder 
of  the  Brahmans  to  the  protest  of  the  Kshatriyas  and  Yai^yas.  Both 
Muir  and  the  authors  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  Bdmdyana  and  the  Purdnas  in 
which  the  story  of  the  terrible  wars  for  the  sake  of  a  cow  is  narrated  appear 
to  have  found  out  the  inappropriateness  of  these  threats,  imprecations,  and 
curses  with  the  occasional  or  frequent  attempts  of  the  Kshatriyas  to  rob  the 
Brahmans  of  their  quadrupeds.  Hence  Muir  seems  to  have  taken  the 
word ‘go cow,  in  an  extended  Bense  of  property,  while  the  authors  of  the 
Purdnas  attributed  supernatural  powers  to  those  animals.  I  think  that  both 
these  attempts  to  explain  the  obscure  Vedic  hymns  are  wrong  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  though  there  were  occasional  or  frequent  family  feuds 
or  wars  between  Visvamitra  and  Vasishtha,  between  Kartaviryarjuna  and 
Parasurama,  and  between  a  few  other  Kshatriyas  and  Brahmans,  some  times 
for  the  sake  of  a  cow  and  at  other  times  for  specified  reasons,  life  and  property 
were  not  so  insecure  among  the  invading  Vedic  Indians  as  to  suppose  that 
the  Kshatriyas  were  cattle-lifterB  and  were  in  the  habit  of  robbing  the 
Brahmans  of  their  moveable  and  immoveable  property.  I  think  that  if 
the  interpretation  I  have  suggested  were  to  be  accepted,  none  of  these  in¬ 
consistencies  and  improbabilities  would  crop  up,  and  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  a  hitherto  inexplicable  custom,  prevalent  in  Travancore  and  Cochin* 
would  be  forthcoming.  I  do  not  think  that  the  legal  world  is  quite  satisfied 
with  the  matter-of-fact  explanation  of  the  peculiar  Malabar  custom  of 
inheriting  the  property  through  the  female  line  only  among  the  Kshatriyas, 
while  in  the  rest  of  India  it  is  through  the  male  line  among  all  classes  of 
people. 

1 1  remember  to  have  come  aoroBB  this  statement-  at  the  heading  of  one  of  these  hymns  in 
the  German  edition  of  the  Atharvaveda.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  Bombay  edition. 
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With  this  explanation  of  obscure  words  and  phraseB,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  other  Yedic  hymns,  having  a  wonderful  cow  for  their  subject 
matter : — 

The  hymn  on  Brahmagavl  (A.  Y.  XII,  5)  runs  as  follows  : — 
qqgr  sisirt  fsrar  i  \  u 
SRqriqr  fsrcT  qr?ciT  imu  qfrtHi  i  ^  n 
?rqqi  qft%q  sr^qr  qq^r  Ctsjrm  qfr  srfMsm  stqt  b  \  u 
q?r  q^nq  qrsTRtsfqqfa:  11  v  11 
chri^rf?  RiqqqT  f^rdt  gtfqqiq  b  ^  11 
arqqiRfa  srpr  qt4  q°qi  55^:  «  $  0 

3lt3l5I  q?5  tJ  Riqi  =qf^q  q  efrg  kr$j  j  \s  | 

rst  q  sra  q  vz  q  fqfq<a  q^ra  qq«a  q  n  c  n 

3nq«3  *q  q  qrcq  qrR^rqRq  q^ra  «N  q  11  R,  h 

qq$  ^  q  gstf  qg  q  qq  q  nqr  q  qqwg  1  0 

cnfq  gqfcqqsfircfa  q§TnltRT^R*q  fsRat  qi?pq  gfqq^q  |  ^  j 
flqr  rri  q^rqsqqfqqi  ^rgr^ccrr  qs^Rifar  h  ^  1 
8=tf°qfqt  qtlrfR  q  R3R:  0  \\  II 
sglfir  ew  qqqqqr:  I  \*  I 

sr  qiijq  £qqtq  qsrqsqr^qRRr  RRt:  a?isrfa  1  1 

qfq:  RcRqr  q?T3mq  fsjfalf  «T  B  ^  B 

awil  snsiRrcr  item?  iqqRRr  h  1 

q*fr  qrapqt  r^jr*  gsfai  o  n 

5i<SRfei^r  q^Rq^qgqnqr  1  ^  « 

giqfq^^miRT  qRqqRlfa  fq^fa  I  ?o  I 

•»  ' 

qqfffqqqq'r  q^’  qq^tmt  1  1 

teqrfq:  q^ff  qfrq^q'qt  qsmssfr  ifeat  0  ^  1 
qfq?SRr?n  tfrqf^teqr  d  n 

qf^VrfcTSqt  fatfnflq:  q*Rgr  D  fl 
5R5qi  q^fqRSRIRr  Rifq^iRRl  I  \<\  | 
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qrqfqqr  faqaat  aqt  fqqfaaT  i  ^  i 
affirm  sfRRqqreqf?  ststhtw  »  ^  i 

>«  >3 

q*  fqtwwrqr  'ftqrci  %rFRWHr  d  a 
£q£faffrqqpqi  sqfgiar  i  ^  i 
qT^ifqqtqqrqr  qiqsqqqqtqqrcr  i  vi 
fqq  Sfqwat  aq*U  5iq*aT  »  \\  I 
m  q^qrar  q«q'w  wi^i 

qqsr%qqrqT  f«?fa:  qqfear  n  \\  i 

CN 

aro'fr  »iqq  5inf|pwr<qrcrtfqq  ssar  «  \v  i 

SOO  q  C 

smfaqqf^qqFir  qu^fa^qsai  h  \\  h 

Cs  i|  0\ 

51^:  *§%:  fq^HT  %fqqr  fqfoar  n  ^  o 

arefa^qrar  faqlfatfqTar  ii  v®  i 

a^Tcn  ^tqrf^rfTi  asmqT  qsrqqqwrqrcwRi  n  \{  i 

■o 

cT?qT  aqr?qq  fWF  q^TT^qq;  I  ^  II 

arewa:  qf^ar  i  tfo  g 

>• 

^fjr:  ^qr^fi  qsmqT  srsrw  qfawrfa  I  V|i 
gqWTOT  qq?  ^TSSrfJT  13%  i  ^  II 
faq^rw  fqaqw  qwnqqfa  q“raqq  ii  n 

C  *3  Co 

fqqrsi  firat^qfafq  grqqfa  q^qqt  qsrww  ^rqqormqfqqRi  n  vv  i 

arqreaqqq^nqsRq  q^tqq^rqwt  qq%  ^Yqa  i  « 

>• 

Z[  qq  fqqqt  m®aRq  f^fqq't  JTWTq^  0  I 

fm  t  awifaa  gqr:  $4a  n  *  v»  * 

fgsj  t  awR^a  qft^’fa  srHr*  wi:  qrf&FJfcfa  $qW:  qm^sp*  ii  vc  i 

fgsi  q  aw  qi^aq  fqq:  $3a  q^qq  ii  n 

T^nr  q  aw  ^fa  qq  aqratfqq  a  afqfa  i  <\o  « 

Igqr  fe^fa  af^#wfq  %m  gnw  i  \\  i 
snqqra  qsrwqq  qm  i  W  i 

q^qqt  5pq^  ®3Ti  qjqq^qitai  u  \\  i 

o  ^ 
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•3iWaT  gqWqt  srsroft  q*:  ii  <\V  11 
5TCqfBR3T*I3T  fqqr^R  11  \\  D 

e,  >o  o.  ^ 

tell  q=#  yg  rirfoq:  o  ^  B 

ari^R  5*trf  qtqiq  ^wfwi^  STJT^f^r  II  ‘K'S  11 

3i^q  q^Yifsr  qi^qrfasTtfqi  n  <\<f  « 

Jtfq:  srcsqr  wqrqr^fqqr  *rq  n  ^  o 

a^q  Sjfllft  5if5  ScfPigt  £qqtqtonv|S:  II  ^o  D 

<qqrqqq  qf^crafr&n  ?fjgqq;  11  ^  i 
19  m$3  ^  s^f  ^  n  ^  ii 

5T?F5q  £qs?q  3TI  H551c^  0  II 

Cv  >0  \ 

WRrc  q^TIRTTiq  qrq  55t^  qtfqa:  II  B 

t^n  @f  £qS=q  q^Pq^q  fiqifWt  £qqtt?WTO  II  $<\  D 

qwq  sTaqqqr  qt?qq  8goj%n  o  ^  g 

w&m.  qfad  srflr  11  ^  « 

tffapircq  efqfq  (^q^q  iqqgq  II  ^  B 

RtRpq^q  5Iiqq  ^iqpq^q  5‘RI^I 

3T^^fr?q?q  qt^q  RSlRRfq  fqqff  D  II 

S^qn^gqffq  fq«fqq  I  ^  II 

srfjHR  qpqrfi:  gfqsqi  RSciTR^tqq  qiq^qf^FR?qT  qfa'q:  b  ^  g 
g4  qq  f^q:  goy^t  -q^cT  II  ^  B 

(1)  *  Created  by  toil  and  holy  fervour,  found  by  devotion,  resting  in 
right.1 

(2)  Invested  with  truth,  surrounded  with  honour,  compassed  about  with 
glory ; 

(3)  Girt  round  with  inherent  power,  fortified  with  faith,  protected  by 
consecration,  installed  at  sacrifice,  the  world  her  resting  place ; 

(4)  Brahma  her  guide,  the  Brahman  her  lord  and  ruler  ; 

(5)  Of  the  Kshatriya  who  taketh  to  himself  this  Br&hman’s  cow  and 
oppresseth  the  Brahman ; 

l  The  hymn,  which  is  partly  in  prose,  is  a  continuation  of  Hymn  4,  inclucating,  still  more 
forcibly,  the  sin  and  danger  of  robbing  a  Brahman  of  his  cow. 
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(6)  The  glory,  the  heroism,  and  the  favouring  fortune  depart ; 

(?)  The  energy  and  vigour,  the  power  and  might,  the  speech  and  mental 
strength,  the  glory  and  duty ; 

(8)  Devotion  and  princely  sway,  kingship  and  people,  brilliance  and 
honour,  and  splendour  and  wealth ; 

(9)  Long  life  and  goodly  form,  and  name  and  fame,  inbreathing  and 
expiration,  and  sight  and  hearing ; 

(10)  Milk  and  flavour,  and  food  and  nourishment,  and  right  and  truth, 
and  action  and  fulfilment,  and  children  and  cattle  ; 

(11)  All  these  blessings  of  Kshatriya  depart  from  him  when  he  oppresseth 
the  Br5hman  and  taketh  to  himself  the  Br&hman’s  cow. 

(12)  Terrible  is  she,  this  Br&hman’s  cow,  and  fearfully  venomous, 
visibly  witchcraft. 

(13)  In  her  are  all  horrors  and  all  deaths. 

(14)  In  her  are  all  dreadful  deeds,  all  slaughters  of  mankind. 

(15)  This  the  Br&hman’s  cow,  being  appropriated,  holdeth  bound  in  the 
fetter  of  death  the  oppressor  of  the  Brahman,  the  blasphemer  of  the  gods. 

(16)  A  hundred-killing  bolt  is  she  ;  she  slays  the  Br&hman’s  injurer. 

(17)  Therefore  the  Br&hman’s  cow  is  held  inviolable  by  the  wise* 

(18)  Running  is  she  a  thunderbolt,  when  driven  away  she  is  VaiSvfinara. 

(19)  An  arrow  when  she  draweth  up  her  hooves  and  Mah&deva  when  Bhe 
looketh  around* 

(20)  Sharp  as  a  razor  when  she  beholdeth,  she  thundereth  when  Bhe 
belloweth. 

(21)  Death  iB  she  when  she  loweth,  and  a  fierce  god  when  she  whisketh 
her  tail* 

(22)  Utter  destruction  when  she  moveth  her  ears  this  way  and  that, 
consumption  when  she  droppeth  water. 

(23)  A  missile  when  milking,  pain  in  the  head  when  milked. 

(24)  The  taking  away  of  strength  when  she  approacheth,  a  hand-to-hand 
fighter  when  roughly  touched. 

(25)  Wounding  like  an  arrow  when  she  is  fastened  by  her  mouth,  con¬ 
tention  when  she  iB  beaten. 

(26)  Fearfully  venomous  when  falling,  darkness  when  she  hath  fallen 
down. 

(27)  Following  him,  the  Br&hman’s  cow  extinguished  the  vital  breath 
of  the  injurer  of  the  Br&hman* 

(28)  Hostility  when  being  cut  to  pieces  ;  Woe  to  children  when  the  por¬ 
tions  are  distributed* 

(29)  A  destructive  missile  of  gods  when  she  is  being  seized ;  misfortune 
when  carried  away. 
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(30)  Misery  while  being  additionally  acquired,  contumely  and  abuse  while 
being  put  in  the  stall. 

(31)  Poison  when  in  agitation,  fever  when  seasoned  with  condiments. 

(32)  Sin  while  she  is  cooking,  evil  dream  when  she  iB  cooked. 

(33)  Uprooting  when  she  is  being  turned  round,  destruction  when  she  hath 
been  turned  round. 

(34)  Discord  by  her  smell,  grief  when  she  is  being  eviscerated ;  a  serpent 
with  poison  in  its  fang  when  drawn. 

(35)  Loss  of  power  while  sacrificially  presented,  humiliation  when  she 
hath  been  offered. 

(36)  Wrathful  6arva  while  being  carved,  Simida,1  when  cut  up. 

(37)  Poverty  while  she  is  being  eaten,  destruction  when  eaten. 

(38)  The  Br&hman’s  cow  when  eaten  cuts  off  the  injurer  of  Br&hmans 
both  from  this  world  and  from  the  world  yonder. 

(39)  Her  slaughter  is  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  her  cutting  up  is  a  thunder¬ 
bolt,  her  undigested  grass  is  a  secret  spell. 

t40)  Homelessness  is  she  when  denied  her  rights. 

(41)  Having  become  ffesh-eating  Agni  the  Brfthman’s  cow  entereth  into 
and  devoureth  the  oppressor  of  Br&hmans. 

(42)  She  sunders  all  his  members,  joints  and  roots. 

(43)  She  cuts  off  relationship  on  the^father’s  side  and  destroys  maternal 
kinship. 

(44)  The  Brahman’s  cow,  not  restored  by  a  Kshatriya,  ruins  the  marriages 
and  all  the  kinsmen  of  the  Brahman’s  oppressor. 

(45)  She  makes  him  houseless,  homeless,  childless :  he  is  extinguished 
without  posterity  to  succeed  him. 

(46)  So  shall  it  be  with  the  Kshatriya  who  takes  to  himself  the  cow  of  the 
Br&hman  who  hath  thiB  knowledge. 

(47)  Quiokly,  when  he  is  smitten  down  by  death,  the  clamorous  vultures 
cry. 

(48)  Quickly  around  his  funeral  fire  dance  women  with  dishevelled  locks, 
striking  the  hand  upon  the  breast  and  uttering  their  evil  shriek. 

(49)  Quickly  the  wolves  are  howling  in  the  habitation  where  he  lived. 

(50)  Quickly  they  ask  about  him,  what  is  this  ?  What  thing  hath  happened 
here  ? 

(61)  Rend,  rend  to  pieces,  rend  away,  destroy,  destroy  him  utterly. 

(52)  Destroy  Angirasi !  the  wretch  who  robs  and  wrongs  the  Br&hmans. 

(53)  Born  of  evil  womb,  thou  witchcraft  hid,  for  Vaitfvadevi  is  thy  name. 

(54)  Consuming,  burning  all  things  up,  the  thunderbolt  of  spell  and 
charm. 

(55)  Go  thou,  becoming  Mrityu  sharp  as  razor’s  edge,  pursue  thy  course- 
1.  Simtdi  :  apparently  a  female  demon,  or  a  disease  attributed  to  her  influence. 
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(56)  Thou  bearest  off  the  tyrant’s  strength,  their  store  of  merit,  and  their 
prayers. 

(57)  Bearing  off  wrong,  thou  givest  in  that  world  to  him  who  hath  been 
wronged. 

(58)  0  cow,  become  a  tracker  through  the  curse  the  Brahman  hath 
pronounced. 

(59)  Become  a  bolt,  an  arrow  through  his  sin,  be  terribly  venomous. 

(60)  O  cow,  break  thou  the  head  of  him  who  wrongs  the  Brahmans, 
criminal,  niggard,  blasphemer  of  the  gods. 

(61)  Let  Agni  bum  the  spiteful  wretch  when  crushed  to  death  and  slain 
by  thee. 

(62)  Rend,  rend  to  bits,  rend  through  and  through,  scorch  and  consume 
and  burn  to  dust. 

(63)  Consume  thou,  even  from  the  root,  the  Brahman’s  tyrant,  godlike 
cow ! 

(64)  That  he  may  go  from  Yama’s  home  afar  into  the  worlds  of  sin. 

(65)  So,  goddess  cow,  do  thou  from  him,  the  Brahman’s  tyrant,  criminal, 
niggard,  blasphemer  of  the  gods. 

(66)  With  hundred-knotted  thunderbolt,  sharpened  and  edged  with  razor 
blades- 

(67)  Strike  off  the  shoulders  and  the  head. 

(68)  Snatch  thou  the  hair  from  off  his  head,  and  from  his  body  strip  the 
skin. 

(69)  Tear  out  his  sinews,  cause  his  flesh  to  fall  in  pieces  from  his  frame. 

(70)  Crush  thou  his  bones  together,  Btrike  and  beat  the  marrow  out  of 
him. 

(71)  Dislocate  all  his  limbs  and  joints. 

(72)  From  the  earth  let  the  carnivorous  Agni  drive  him,  let  Vftyu  burn 
him  from  mid-air’s  broad  region. 

(73)  From  heaven  let  6urya  drive  him  and  consume  him. 

(ft  V  SjF). 

srtt  o  \  a 

nswr  sfa  MS  qsTfirajtq  i 

q  *lt  !T  (dHdfrl  I  ^  I 

•s. 
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fastfsat  firetfa  %fc  i 

aqraitirqi:  tffro  u?*qs  i  *  i 

>o  «  ' 

qsfaqr  arlwgRi^  fafaFsafa  fa^fa  i 
3?aroara  a  tftqa  qiwatqfaqfa  i  ^  i 

q>  3tftt:  aptfar^aterr  s  i 

>o  "• 

55^  $a  |fa  a  affair  $ora  e  o  $  n 
q^m:  asa  fa?  atarq  ar^i?  arts??  w'afa  i 
aa:  faster  ffaia  acgra  qra^r  ??:  i  «  i 

>a 

q^qj  qt<Tc?t  3??T  «lq  '3rr??5t  awlf^^  • 
aa:  f*na  faqa  q^ff  fa^araara  o  t  # 
qc^qi:  q?w  51$?  sret  saarfa  I 
aatq^q  wqa  aw?sqsaa?g:  n  s,  a 

sqqaiarfa  arqa  aaraaaifi'ara  aw  1 
aw?  a§r*q>  a?rs:  srw  qtqaa  a  a 

q  qrn  sfawqfa  aqt  ?a?ai  aw  1 
a^qq  a?aaa;  q  <^at  fafqqrqa  1  \\  0 

q  sqqq^fr  qrasat  ?aiai  at  af??gfa  1 
err  a  aaa  f^a  areTwar  a  *pqa  1  ^  11 

qt  3Rq*qi?  SW*fa?T  aaqrftesa  afg  B:  I 
fi&  3r?ar  aaa  qrfqat  a  a  f^gfa  a  \\  0 

qqi  wrfafaf£c?r  arsrwar  aqi  aw  1 
aiaa^iqfa  qfwa  ailwsi  wqa  d  a 

WcK^rqfa  q?  aw  aisnm  arfa  1 
qqaRpql^a  faatqrsaRqi  fartaa  11  \\  1 
a*?ai  IciqoRfaf  raq?r  sat  1 
TOr  a  fawarc?  ar^WfaiW:  1  \\  11 
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5  HHPWIIUrS  54HT  fJTf^rl'  fafmj;  It 

^  aw  «3i5i^f  qrft^w^Rwa;  a  i 
at  3i wi  awt  a  55rat  s^ar  waraa  i 

>o 

55  5Kj  =*5515^  55TW;  II  {£  H 
5ia  aifaat  ^  a  f^wfa  i 

>o 

arw  5imr:  awa^  fWufta  u  r  h 

c  * 

5^r  55iraar55  ma  ?«ar  arraroin  i 
aar  ?$fa  w:  ■  ^0  u 

55  qsHT  ?afa  5r?ra*fc55^  55ii  i 
55T5T  fafga  am  aw^fafsara^  a  \\  i 
*15*^  5ia  aiaa^t^rai  atafa  55in^  i 
swat  55r  3T5=R5  5  f555t  5rit  a  ^  a 

ns 

a  fa^ccnaFawfr  555  555*  » 

^af  awt  arfw  sfaat  e555ar  i  \\  i 

sar  55iraara5  afwsm  swaa  i 
araaT  fsnararw;:  a55*^5raa  i  ^vi 
3W5awwa5T  55ii  ?wtfa  i 

■o 

aisrqsj  arfaamai  faftiaiaa  u  ^<\  i 
arjftfraiwt  miara  faara  awi  a  1 
awt  aFai^a  aisrarcawr  ?^a  555  i  ^  ■ 
5T55WI  ataf^fawaaira:  ^a  i 
a*5?a  ai55  ata  arw  ssr  5?  «0K  *  u 

v  o  NO 

at  3am  5f5  jwra  atwataai  i 

>o 

saaq  aw  afa  =5  55T  i^f'a  ftfear:  i  i 

n8  C* 

555  5P5  55T5I  Mfat  fafe:  I 

sO 

^rf5^°pa  ^qrf^i  a5f  wra  faarafa  n  ^  a 
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311  fall  ail  q  %>uid  Wl*l  faiWIUld  I 

vD 

awt  5  sraNt  eRii  qFqpq  ?wa  *h:  n  i 

n3 

qaei  ifa^qqfa  aq  srfq  • 

\ 

rfcft  ?  sraiofr  qsiFRqqqfa  qrfaa  i  \\  n 

smifa  faci«fr  tripr  £qar«j:  i 

qna  irspqt  ef^irm  mjfre  a  n5^  ii  V(  « 

«Rir  WaT  fT«ir  ifaaqjRi:  I 

cs 

CWI  sngl^qcrf  35JHT:  ST^tqq  II  ^ 

iwmj  gql'mEMqq  am  r 

o  >a 

qqi  %  aspst  totor  3TifW 
qitST5TqtHIl?3[qi  FTt  IclEjfa  I 

S»  0  3 

gw  nqh  tot  3^  g  \\  i 
nartq  qqiiaq  tot  i 

3T*CT|fI,ri^  «SN?  fqqqHiq  qi^ldl^  i  ^  i 

qfrwn  ^ifo  ff.W  ’tWi  WT  1 

<• 

^5ci  m  *Fq»TR>  WFTt:  qR|«r  I  ^  I 

qt  $$a*  g^WRtgi  =q  qqa  SRTT^  I 
arqiq  qaiq;  qtaisj  qpqqa  st^qfa:  e  \c  ■ 
g^qrw  aqfa  qiat  qta  qfifq  i 
3?«fr  5  qtqaq  «tctt^  faq  ^  n  ^  n 

«  >o 

fliq  q^Rt  wrfa  q£  *I5Fq:  qflqa  I 

cs  V 

3pfr  rerarati  Iqq  £qqr  sfar:  win  i  *°  n 
qr  qsn  3’^qi^qqq  ?^qi  i 

o 

amt  fafm  qtara^ifna  an?;:  u  n 
at  ^fr  ai^Twa  q*rqr  ^qq?rfa  i 
argqqtgm^  qqr  =renai  orcraqfa  ivv 
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qila  a  ererr  arcs;  q?q  aasq  stt:  i 

>0  NO 

rrR^rr  g^rfa  fqsja  q^qr  i  ii 

fqf^qi  qi  ^  ^TrT=r^IT  SRI1  I 

<m  JTT^TK  IT  3?RTaa  aRT  I  V*  II 

Ov 

aa*a  arca  ar^ras  fq^q  «Rir  i 
sficwret  aTnaar  qRstai  qaaaa;  11  n 

faf®H?  *TT  ?f*qasqt  ^cTefTTl  eRTI  I 

CS 

aw  RJsfrTT^srrsFfr  *i  arreiga  aart  0  11 

atfq  q  qwarfa  fafogt  gafRiT  qsTr  1 
ai:  q?pq:  gt$ar*rcq;:  qarqat  iv«i 

V 

^  qt  snWJTT  ffqftfa  q^qta  qrfqa:  I 
qsri  a£a  qrqqq?  ataTfaqt  g£  11  *<;  n 

\9  >9 

£qr  srtt  qqqsR  a  at^rfcfa  ftfear:  1 
^arftqslnm^  awit  a  qgaqq  «  11 

agar  a£r  gi^arc  qgriaipg  qrfaa:  1 

\ 

awg  a  <(qi  siiqgtst^jgfRvt?;  1  1 

q  q^Tiqi  3T^RR  q^’%  qftqfq<g:  I 

q=qq  ai^ar  err  f^a  arfaRi  d  v  1 

q  atqfg  qgqTqrqrf  a?  ^r  ffa  1 
*$wiwt  a  fia  qftq^rfqqr  1  1 

qfs;  fat  qsjsaraar  ^  qaa  q^it  1 

NO  NO 

^TFcg  qifFirgqr  fafit  ^r^nr^fa  b  <<\  n 

Atharvaveda  xii-4 

(1)  I  give  the  gift,  shall  be  his  word  :  and  straight  way  they  have  bound 
the  cow  for  Br&hman  prieBts  who  beg  the  boon,  that  bringeth  sons  and 
progeny.1 

1  On  the  imperative  duty  of  giving  cows  to  BrahmanB,  and  the  sin  and  danger  of  withholding 

the  gift. 
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(2)  He  trades  and  traffics  with  his  sons,  and  in  his  cattle  suffers  loss  who 
will  not  give  the  cow  of  gods  to  Rishis’  children  when  they  beg.1 

(3)  They  perish  through  a  hornless  cow,  a  lame  cow  sinks  them  in  a  pit  • 
Throug  ha  maimed  cow  his  house  is  burnt :  a  one-eyed  cow  destroys  his 
wealth. 

(4)  Fierce  fever  where  her  droppings  fall  attacks  the  master  of  the  kine 
So  have  they  named  her  Vasa,5  for  thou  art  called  uncontrollable. 

(5)  The  malady  Viklindu3  springs  on  him  from  ground  whereon  she 
stands,  and  suddenly,  from  fell  disease,  perish  the  men  on  whom  she  sniffs. 

(6)  Whoever  twitches  up  her  ears4  is  separated  from  the  gods.  He  deems 
he  makes  a  mark,  but  he  diminishes  his  wealth  thereby. 

(7)  If  to  his  own  advantage  one  applies  the  long  hair  of  her  tail,  his  colts, 
in  consequence  thereof,  die,  and  the  wolf  destroys  his  calves. 

(8)  If,  while  her  master  owneth  her,  a  carrion  crow  hath  harmed  her 
hair,  his  young  boys  die  thereof,  decline  overtakes  them  after  fell  disease. 

(9)  What  time  the  Dasi5  woman  throws  eye  on  the  droppings  of  the  cow> 
misshapen  birth  arises  thence,  inseparable  from  that  sin. 

(10)  For  gods  and  Brahmans  is  the  cow  produced  when  first  she  springs 
to  life,  hence  to  the  priests  must  she  be  given :  this  they  call  guarding 
private  wealth. 

(11)  The  God-created  cow  belongs  to  those  who  come  to  ask  for  her. 
They  call  it  outrage  on  the  priests  when  one  retains  her  as  his  own. 

(12)  He  who  withholds  the  cow  of  gods  from  Rishis’  sons  who  aBk  the 
gift  is  made  an  alien  to  the  gods  and  subject  to  the  Brahmans’  wrath. 

(13)  Then  let  him  seek  another  cow  whatever  his  profit  be  in  thiB.  The 
cow,  not  given,  harms  a  man  when  he  denies  her  at  their  prayer. 

(14)  Like  a  rich  treasure  stored  away  in  safety  is  the  Brahmans’  cow, 
therefore  men  come  to  visit  her,  with  whomsoever  she  is  born. 

(15)  So  when  the  Br&hmans  come  unto  the  cow  they  come  unto  their 
own.  For  this  is  her  withholding,  to  oppress  these  in  another  life. 

(16)  Thus  after  three  years  may  she  go,  speaking  what  is  not  understood.® 
He  N&rada  !  would  know  that  the  cow,  then  Brahmans  must  be  sought  unto. 

i  The  cow  of  gods  :  that  belongs  to  holy  priests. 

s  Vasa  :  a  barren  cow,  a  cow  ;  the  word  being  fancifully  connected  with  Vasa,  power,  authority, 
control. 

3  Viklindu  :  the  meaning  is  uncertain,  perhaps,  dissolution,  general  decay. 

4  Twitches  up  her  ears  :  in  order  to  brand  them  and  mark  the  cow  as  his  own  property. 

5  Dasi :  of  barbarous  or  indigenous  race  ;  or  slave  girl.  Ludwig  translates  the  first  line 
differently  :  what  time  the  dasi  girl  collects  alkaline  droppings  of  the  cow ;  but  this  could  hardly 
be  considered  a  sinful  act,  unless  the  owner  was  robbed  thereby. 

«  Speaking  what  is  not  understood  :  that  is,  giving  warnings  which  are  disregarded.  Ludwig 
taking  gada  in  Avijfiata  gads  as  coming  from  gadam,  poison,  instead  of  from  gads,  speech,  trans¬ 
lates  :  1  an  der  man  das  gift  nicht  hat  erkannt  ’ :  whose  poison  [deadly  danger  of  retaining  her] 
none  hath  reoognized.  Narada,  a  devarishi  or  Bishi  of  the  celestial  class  who  aots  as  a  reporter 
between  heaven  and  earth .  His  name  is  introduced  as  an  imaginary  auditor  to  make  a  warning 
or  speech  more  solemn  and  authoritative.  Cf.  v.  19-9.  The  meaning  of  the  stanza  seems  to  be 
that  the  cow  must  not  be  retained  beyond  three  years. 
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(17)  Whoso  calls  her  a  worthless  cow,  the  9tored-tip  treasure  of  the 
gods,  Bhava  and  6&rva,  both  of  them,  move  round  and  shoot  a  shaft  at  him. 

(18)  The  man  who  hath  no  knowledge  of  her  udder  and  the  teatsthreof, 
she  yields  him  milk  with  these,  if  he  hath  purposed  to  bestow  the  cow  .  1 2 

(19)  If  he  withholds  the  cow  they  beg,  she  lies  rebellious  in  his  stall. 

Vain  are  the  wishes  and  the  hopes  which  he,  withholding  her,  would 

gain. 

(20)  The  Deities  have  begged  the  cow,  using  the  Br&hman  as  their 
mouth :  the  man  who  gives  her  not  incurs  the  enmity  of  all  the  gods. 

(21)  Withholding  her  from  Brahmans,  he  incurs  the  anger  of  the  beasts, 
when  mortal  man  appropriates  the  destined  portion  of  the  gods. 

(22)  If  hundred  other  Brahmans  beg  the  cow  of  him  who  owneth  her 
the  godB  have  Baid,  she,  verily,  belongs  to  him  who  knows  the  truth. 

(23)  Whoso  to  others,  not  to  him  who  hath  thiB  knowledge,  gives  the  cow, 
earth  with  the  Deities,  is  hard  for  him  to  win  and  rest  upon. 

(24)  The  Deities  begged  the  cow  from  him  with  whom  at  first  she  was 
produced :  Her,  this  one,  Nfirada  would  know :  with  Deities  he  drove  her 
forth. 

(25)  The  cow  deprives  of  progeny  and  makes  him  poor  in  cattle  who 
retains  in  his  possession  her  whom  Brahmans  have  solicited. 

(26)  For  Agni  and  for  Soma,  for  Kama,  Mitra  and  Vanina,  for  these  the 
BrShmans  ask  :  from  these  is  he  who  giveth  not  estranged. 

(27)  Long  as  her  owner  hath  not  heard,  himself,  the  verses,*  let  her  move 
among  his  kine  ;  when  he  hath  heard,  let  her  not  make  her  home  with  him. 

(28)  He  who  hath  heard  her  verses  and  still  makeB  her  roam  among  his 
kine,  the  gods  in  anger  rend  away  his  life  and  his  prosperity. 

(29)  Roaming  in  many  a  place  the  cow  is  the  stored  treasure  of  the  gods. 
Make  manifest  thy  shape  and  form  when  she  would  Beek3  her  dwelling  place. 

(30)  Her  shape  and  form  she  manifests  when  she  would  seek  her  dwelling 
place  :  then  verily  the  cow  attends  to  Br&hman  priests  and  their  request. 

(31)  This  thought  he  settles  in  his  mind,  this  surely  goeth  to  the  gods. 
Then  verily  the  Br&hman  priests  approach  that  they  may  beg  the  cow. 

(32)  By  SvadhS4  to  the  Fathers,  by  sacrifice  to  the  Deities,  by  giving  them 
the  cow,  the  prince  doth  not  incur  the  mother’s  wrath. 

(33)  The  prince’s  mother  is  the  cow  :  so  was  it  ordered  from  of  old.  She, 
when  bestowed  upon  the  priests,  cannot  be  given  back,  they  say. 


1  The  oow  whioh  the  owner  intends  to  bestow  on  a  Brahman  will  give  him  milk  without 
the  trouble  of  milking  her. 

2  Th4  t> trtei ;  the  holy  texts  recited  by  the  Brahmans  who  ask  for  her  ae  their  fee. 

3  WotUd,  teek  :  jigansati  (aa  suggested  by  Whitney,  Index  Verborum)  instead  of  jighaneati  of 
the  text. 

4  Svadha  :  sacrificial  libation  offered  to  the  Manee, 
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(34)  As  molten  butter,  held  at  length,  drops  down  to  Agni  from  the  scoop, 
so  falls  away  from  Agni  he  who  gives  no  cow  to  Brahman  priests. 

(35)  Good  milker,  with  rice-cake1 *  ub  calf,  she  in  the  world  comes  nigh  to 
him,  to  him  who  gave  her  as  a  gift  the  cow  grants  every  hope  and  wish. 

(36)  In  Yama’s  realm  the  cow  fulfils  each  wish  for  him  who  gave  her  up : 
but  hell,  they  say,  is  for  the  man  who,  when  they  beg,  bestow  her  not. 

(3T)  Enraged  against  her  owner  roams  the  cow  when  she  hath  been 
impregnated.  He  deemed  me  fruitless,  is  her  thought;  let  him  be  bound 
in  snares  of  death5. 

(38)  Whoever  looking  on  the  cow  as  fruitless,  cooks  her  flesh  at  home, 
Brihaspathi  compels  his  sons  and  children  to  beg. 

(39)  Downward  she  sends  a  mighty  heat,  though  amid  kine  a  cow  she 
roams.  Poison  she  yields  for  him  who  owns  and  hath  not  given  her  away. 

(40)  The  animal  i3  happy  when  it  is  bestowed  upon  the  priests;  but 
happy  is  the  cow  when  she  is  made  a  sacrifice  to  gods. 

(41)  Narada  chose  the  terrible  vilipti3out  of  all  the  cows  which  the  gods 
formed  and  framed  when  they  had  risen  up  from  sacrifice. 

(42)  The  gods  considered  her  in  doubt  whether  she  were  a  cow  or  not 
Narada  spake  of  her  and  said,  The  veriest  cow  of  cows  is  she. 

(43)  How  many  cows,  0  Narada,  knowest  thou,  born  among  mankind  ? 
I  ask  thee  who  dost  know,  of  which  must  none  who  is  no  Brfthman  eat? 

(44)  Vilipti,  cow,  and  Bhe  who  drops  no  second  calf,  Brihaspatil  Of 
these  none  not  a  Brahman  should  eat  if  he  hope  for  eminence. 

(45)  Homage,  0  Narada,  to  thee  who  hast  quick  knowledge  of  the  cows. 
Which  of  these  is  the  direst,  whose  withholding  bringeth  death  to  man  ? 

(46)  Vilipti,  O  Brihaspati,  cow,  mother  of  no  second  calf — of  these  none 
not  a  Brahman  should  eat  if  he  hope  for  eminence. 

(47)  Threefold  are  kine,  Vilipti,  cow,  the  mother  of  no  Becond  calf : 
These  one  should  give  to  priests,  and  he  will  not  offend  Prajapati. 

(48)  This,  Brahmans  1  is  your  sacrifice  :  thus  should  one  think  when  he 
is  asked,  what  time  they  beg  from  him  the  cow  fearful  in  the  withholder’s 
house. 

i  Bice-cake ;  Puroda$a  ;  a  saorificial  oake  of  ground  rioa  usually  divided  into  pieces  and 
offered  in  one  or  more  cups. 

s  Fruitless:  Vehatam;  a  cow  which  habitually  miscarries,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
slaughtered  ‘  when  a  king  or  another  man  who  deserves  high  honour  is  to  be  received  (Aitareya 
Brahmana  I.  15).  Prof.  Hang  observes  in  his  note:  ‘That  cows  were  killed  at  the  time  of 
receiving  a  most  distinguished  guest  is  stated  in  the  Smritis.  But,  as  Baytuja  observes  (which 
entirely  agrees  with  the  opinions  held  now-a-days)  this  custom  belongs  to  former  Yugas  (periods  of 
the  world).  Thence  the  word  Qoghna,  i.  e.  cow-killer,  means  in  the  more  ancient  Sanskrit  books 
*  a  guest  ’  (see  the  commentators  on  Panini  8,  4,  73);  for  the  reception  of  a  highly  respected  guest 
was  the  death  of  the  oow  of  the  house.’  According  to  Apastamba's  Aphorisms  on  the  Sacred  Law  of 
the  Hindus,  the  Snataka  or  studentiwho  has  completed  his  course  of  religious  study,  when  he  speaks 
of  a  oow  that  is  not  a  milch-cow  is  not  to  say  ‘  she  is  net  a  miloh-oow  but  *  this  is  a  cow  which 
will  become  a  milch-cow.’  See  Sacred  Books  of  the  Fast,  vol,  II,  p.  95. 

3  Vilipti :  literally,  besmeared  or  anointed. 
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(49)  He  gave  her  not  to  us,  so  spake  the  gods,  in  anger,  of  the  cow. 
With  these  same  verses  they  addressed  Bheda1  this  brought  him  to  his 
death. 

(50)  Solicited  by  Indra,  still  Bheda  refused  to  give  this  cow.  In  strife 
for  victory  the  gods  destroyed  him  for  that  sin  of  his. 

(51)  The  men  of  evil  counsel  who  advised  refusal  of  the  cow,  miscreants 
through  their  foolishness,  are  subjected  to  Indra’s  wrath. 

(52)  They  who  seduce  the  owner  of  the  cow  and  say,  bestow  her  not, 
encounter  through  their  want  of  sense  the  missile  shot  by  Budra’s  hand. 

(53)  If  in  his  home  one  cooks  the  cow,  sacrificed  or  not  sacrificed, 
wronger  of  gods  and  Brahmans,  he  departs,  dishonest,  from  the  world. 

(«t  ^ 

JTcTT  a  «£4ri  STtR'  I 

*n  tfisHiw  *rt  faucet  i  \  i 
3T?sqr|r  *15^:  waiwfiia:  l 

e  jtfiwi  Itarfa  ^  i 
anitfEaT  efqqr  qw  i 

er  wiw  wi  Ifarroi  i  ^  i 

c 

m  eqfa  gfci  fafltfa  el  l 

It  siral  arsflq  efaqwf<tqfa  &iraej  i  v  i 
q  g£a  *£  JFqqrct  |q|rqferlt  q  fq’ara  i 

■  c  o  NO 

e  a#s*t  ^qfqfjpq  fsgt  q^et  qfcr  u  n 
q  srrsMt  fgfeaslt^fa:  fqqqqtfcr  i 
etlr  i£ t  sftqifcwftaqr:  n  $  b 

^icTiqrgi  fafmfa  at  q  eattfa  iq.-f^q  i 
3Rf  It  srmf  srra^ltfa  tpqq  ii  ^  n 

m  mf<\  qi4dret<+>i  larerwfqf^qr;  i 
dfidfaT  fa«qfa  Iqqtqq  ss^qfqsfcqa:  B  t  o 

o*  NO 

i  Bheda :  nothing  farther  appears  to  be  known  of  this  man  who  refused  to  give  his  oow 
to  Indra. 

This  hymn,  which  is  unintelligible  in  parts,  has  been  translated  by  Ludwig,  Dei  Rigveda 
iii,  p.  *48. 
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3151*11  qinwfa  wariVf  swr  i 

3R5R  aqgr  ipqJTl  qfa  TJ13ff  i  q  i 

q  flpwsivnsq  qsraai  sa  i— 

3  3r5*i?q  *TT  5f*^l  qa^sqi:  qqqqq  u  {o  « 

*?fa  mq  ^qqrai  ^a^sqf  arerfa**  i 
q  qemrqqiqrjgTOrqq^  i  \\  w 
qq^ia  ai  sraaiqi  i 

H3TT  fffgar  qraqfatfqsii  q^iqqq  \\  \\  b 
£qqftra*fa  wi  »rcqWT  *rq?rf*q  vrqrq  i 
qtwi  i'qqq  a  3  fqaqT<wqfa  staq  1  \\  1 
8?f5iq  3:  q^qiq:  3>3t  5TqF5  3^  I 
^rfasi^^aqr  a^  qqgt  fa:  a  1 

f^i  ^qa  »frqa  11 

31  supiwwftr  am  fir«?fa  qtqa:  11  \\  1 

>o  * 

Hymn  xviii  of  A  tharvaveda  v. 

(1)  The  gods,  0  Prince,  have  not  bestowed  this  cow  on  thee  to  eat  there- 
f.  Seek  not,  R&janya,  to  devour  the  Brahman’s  cow  which  none  may  eat.1 

(2)  A  base  Rajanya,  spoiled  at  dice,  and  ruined  by  himself  may  eat  the 
Brahman's  cow,  and  think,  to-day  and  not  to-morrow,  let  me  live ! 

(3)  The  Brahman’s  cow  is  like  a  snake,  charged  with  dire  poison,  clothed 
with  skin.  Rajanya !  bitter  to  the  taste  is  Bhe,  and  none  may  eat  of  her. 

(4)  She  takes  away  his  Btrength,  she  mars  his  splendour,  she  ruins 
everything  like  fire  enkindled.  That  man  drinks  poison  of  the  deadly  serpent 
who  counts  the  Brahman’s  cow  as  mere  food  to  feed  him. 

(5)  Whoever  smites  him,  deeming  him  a  weakling — blasphemer,  covet¬ 
ing  his  wealth  through  folly— Indra  sets  fire  alight  within  his  bosom.  He 
who  acts  thus  is  loathed  by  earth  and  heaven. 

(6)  No  Br&hman  must  be  injured,  safe  as  fire  from  him  who  loves  him¬ 
self.  For  Soma  is  akin  to  him  and  Indra  guards  him  from  the  curse. 

(7)  The  fool  who  eats  the  Brahmans  food  and  thinks  it  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  eats,  but  can  never  digest,  the  cow  that  bristles  with  a  hundred  barbs. 

l.  The  hymn  declares  the  'wickedneeB  and  ruinous  consequences  of  oppreeeing  and  robbing 
the  Brahmans. 
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(8)  His  voice  iB  an  arrow’B  neck,  his  tongae  a  bowstring,  his  windpipes 
fire-enveloped  heads  of  arrows, — with  these  the  Brahman  pierces  through 
blasphemers,  with  god-sped  bows  that  quell  the  hearts  within  them. 

(9)  Seen  arrows  have  the  Brahmans,  armed  with  missiles ;  the  shaft, 
when  they  discharge  it,  never  faileth.  Pursuing  him  with  fiery  zeal  and 
anger,  they  pieroe  the  foeman  even  from  a  distance. 

(10)  They  who,  themselves  ten  hundred,  were  the  rulers  of  a  thousand 
men,  the  Vaitahavyas, 1  were  destroyed  for  that  they  ate  a  Br&hman’a.cow. 

(11)  The  cow,  indeed,  when  she  was  slain,  overthrew  those  Vaitahavyas, 
who  oooked  the  last  she-goat  that  remained  of  Kesarapr&bandh&’s  s  flock. 

(12)  One  and  a  hundred3  were  the  folk,  thoBe  whom  the  earth  shook  off4 
from  her;  when  they  had  wronged  the  Brahman's  race  they  perished  in* 
conceivably. 

(IS)  Among  mankind  the  gods’  despiser  moveth ;  he  hath  drunk  poison 
naught  but  bone  is  left  him,  who  wrongs  the  kinsman  of  the  gods,  the 
Brahman,  gains  not  the  sphere  to  which  the  Fathers  travelled. 

(14)  Agni,  in  sooth,  is  called  our  guide,  Soma  is  called  our  next  of  kin. 
Indra  quells  him  who  curses  us.  Sages  know  well  that  this  is  so. 

(15)  Prinoe !  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  like  a  deadly  snake,  0  Lord  of  Kine  ! 
dire  is  the  Br&hman’B  arrow ;  he  pierces  his  enemies  therewith. 

titi  ^  SgR). 

ijri  fffgsr  i  \  « 

*T$FT  5RT:  1 

3  STT5R  TOfW^^cffRtfa?’  I 

tftq  f^fjUTT:  qR5TT^  3^  I  \  | 

IT zw  ?gT  tl  V  B 


1  Vaitahavyai :  a  tribe  or  people  in  the  north  ;  literally,  descendants  or  people  of  Vitahavya, 
A  Rishi  of  thie  name  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  Jt xgvtda  vi,  15,  a  hymn  ascribed  to  him  by 
Sayana.  The  Vaitahavyas  are  mentioned  in  the  AnuAhsana  parva  of  the  Mahdbhirata  1952 — 1977, 
where  they  are  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  slain  in  battle. 

*  K«*araprlba%dhi  :  I  oan  find  no  other  mention  of  this  woman. 

3  One  and  a  hundred  :  an  unluoky  number  used  with  referenoe  to  phase*  of  disease,  modee 
of  death  and  the  like. 

*  The  earth  shook  off ;  in  horror  at  their  wiokedneu. 
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a^ar:  qtaa  as  $  fqaa  farfpaa^  i  i 
3ifr  ?MT  JPTRHt  5U5FT  faaajfa  I 

aa  aa  fa*a3  as  am  aa  artaa  i  $  i 
siEWt  aa^T  aa:atai  aa£T:  | 

>•  N©  c  >8 

5fi*ar  tsfa^i  ap  gr  asna  aa3  mrwrca  1  «  1 

as  3  aSR  Sfarfa  ant  1 

TOR  aa  tf^ta  as  TTS  i fcl  S*3ai  1  c  I 

>•  >• 

a  f^rr  wi  3a£a  siat  at  firm  $fa  i 
at  tofifi  as  aaafa  ans  a=aa  1  r,  i 

faanas  aaT  aratytfls  1 
a  anprca  at  a^Rii  snarr  «waa  1  ?o  1 

as*  af  asaat  ar  afnwfaaa  1 

Cv 

sat  fcfaarr  iroataaasa  qawaa  »  \\  1 
at  aaiaiaarffa  arc  qsatttfta;  1 
as  5  TO*aa  sar  sswanayis  s  W  1 
3wf*a  tannaai  aria  oftaai  «n?a:  1 

Ov  »0 

a  3  TO*a  a  s*a  aat  araaaRaa  1  \\  11 
tfa  a?t  arrafa  wrf^r  $aTsa  1 

c  ^ 

a*  t  TO*a  3  sar  w  araa  arcas  »  11 

a  ^aiwt  TO^anfaanfa  1 

ana  atafa:  a^qa  a  faa  aa£  s?f  1  ?\  n 
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Atharvaveda  v.  19. 

(I)  The  sonB1 *  of  Vitahavya,*  the  Sfinjayas,  waxed  exceeding  strong. 
They  well-nigh  touched  the  heavens,  but  they  wronged  Bhriguand  were  over¬ 
thrown. 

(2.)  When  men  pierced  Brihatsaman  3  through,  the  Br&hman,  son  of 
Angiras,  the  same  with  teeth  in  both  his  jaws,  the  sheep,  devoured  their 
progeny. 

(3.)  If  men  have  spat  upon  or  shot  their  rheum  upon  a  Br&hman,  they 
■it4  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  running  with  blood,  devouring  hair. 

(4)  While  yet  the  Br&hman’s  cow  which  men  are  dressing  quivers  in 
her  throes,  she  marB  the  kingdom’s  splendour ;  there  no  vigorous  hero 
springs  to  life. 

(5)  Terrible  is  her  cutting  up ;  her  bitter  flesh  is  cast  away.  And  it  is 
counted  sin  among  the  fathers  if  her  milk  is  drunk. 

(6)  If  any  king  who  deemB  himself  mighty  would  eat  a  Brahman  up, 
rent  and  disrupted  is  that  realm  whete  in  a  Br&hman  is  oppressed. 

(7)  8he5 *  grows  eight-footed,  and  four-eyed,  four-eared,  four-jawed,  two- 
faced,  two-tongued,  and  shatters  down  the  kingdom  of  the  man  who  doth 
Br&hman  wrong. 

(8)  As  water  swamps  a  leaky  ship,  so  ruin  overflows  that  realm.  Mis¬ 
fortune  emit  es  the  realm  wherein  a  BrShman  suffers  scathe  and  harm. 

(9)  The  very  trees  repel  the  man,  and  drive  him  from  their  sheltering 
shade,  whoever  claims,  0  Narada,®  the  treasure  that  a  Br&hman  owns. 

(10)  That  wealth,  king  Varuna  hath  said,  is  poison  by  the  gods  pre¬ 
pared.  None  bath  kept  watch  to  guard  his  realm  who  hath  devoured  a 
Br&hman’B  cow. 

(II)  Those  nine  and  ninety7  people  whom  the  earth  Bhook  and  cast  away 
from  her,  when  they  had  wronged  the  Br&hman  race,  were  ruined  inconcei¬ 
vably. 


i  The  subject  of  the  hymn  is  the  wiokedness  and  ruinous  consequences  of  oppressing,  robbing 
or  insulting  a  Br&hman. 

*  Vitahavya  :  see  ▼.  18, 1.  Sf  injay  at :  a  people  in  the  north.  Bhrigu ;  a  Rishi  regarded  ae  the 
ancestor  of  the  ancient  raoe  of  Bhrigus  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Rigveda  in  connection 
with  Agni,  and  who  are  specially  associated  with  the  Atharvaveda  hymns.  The  story  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Vaitahavy  as  is  told  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  Anusasanaparva  1952-1977,  but  Bhrigu  is 
there  said  to  have  given  refuge  to  the  king  Vitahavya  after  his  defeat. 

3  Bfihatsaman  :  the  name  of  this  descendant  of  the  snoient  Rishi  Angiras  does  not  recur  in 
the  Veda,  and  his  story  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

*  They  sit :  after  death  in  the  infernal  regions. 

3  She :  the  oow. 

*  Nirada  :  a  Devarishi  or  saint  of  the  oelestial  olass  who  often  comes  down  to  earth  to  re¬ 
port  what  is  going  on  in  heaven  and  return  with  his  account  of  what  is  being  done  on  earth.  His 
name  is  introduced  to  make  the  warning  more  solemn  and  impressive. 

7  Those  nine  and  ninety :  of.  V.  18, 12  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  one. 
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(12)  Oppressor  of  the  Brahmans !  thus  the  gods  have  spoken  and  de¬ 
clared,  the  step-effacing  wisp 1  they  bind  upon  the  dead  shall  be  thy  couch. 

(13)  Oppressor  of  the  Brahmans !  tears  wept  by  the  man  who  suffers 
wrong,  these  are  the  share  of  water  which  the  gods  have  destined  to  be 
thine. 

(14)  The  share  of  water  which  the  gods  have  destined  to  be  thine,  is 
that,  oppressor  of  the  priest !  wherewith  men  lave  the  corpse  and  wet  the 
beard.* 

(15)  The  rain  of  Mitra-Varuna  falls  not  on  him  who  wrongs  the  priest. 
To  him  no  counsel  brings  success ;  he  wins,  no  friend  to  do  his  will. 

•  Ok 

w  q£  fat  aq  $wj:  i 

qqqq  a  qqqr  n  \  i 

*  *srqq  qqqqt  q«nfq  e  ^fwcnwqi^  i 
^q  q  arw*  ^rsqjf  snqqifq  vrt^t:  i  ^  i 
saq*  qqft:  qjsqq  ea  qrqqrf?q  strict:  i 
q  $  sret  srnff  qf^aT  mf  qtqra  qfaq  i  \  i 
q  a^pq:  qrfaRTtt  q  qqqT  qkctft  entu!  flam  | 
a  ar  fq*JT  qqqrfq  $?q  fqvl  aSR1!  qiqtfqqTq  I  V  | 

VO 

af  *rvq  sraro*  ftaT  a?q  srirpq  eqqtq  i 

vO 

W  ^5tb  qqr  qtt  apq^qr  fa  qiwuw  i  u 

n9 

*?re  q.qr  qtr  ar^q^aqi  q*  <^q  ^ojq  i 

*o  \ 

a  fqsiq  qa<q  qqqVq  qtgaq:  qqq>qgq  qta^fai  swfa  qfq  i  e  i 

<•  >o  ^  \ 

3  q^q  gqtNNrorfq  qft  i 

VO  »s 

qt  q  iMf^q^qiqat  q^qi  qtavRisq  qqrq:  r  «  i 

v# 

Rl  Rr  qtqvRrqq  3Riq:  qq*q  gfsf  sifter  fa  | 
ffN  q  fa*gqr  qrff  5ia“rfq*qfqara  qiqata  f^r  i  /  i 

O  <•  o  >8 

i  The  titp-effacing  teitp  :  obliterating  the  footstep!  of  the  dead  on  his  journey  te  th  other 
world,  so  that  death  may  not  reaoh  the  surviving  kinsmen  by  the  same  path. 

*  The  heard :  to  be  shaved  of!  before  cremation. 
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31M  IfleTcrfwS  HT#f  f^f  I 

v9  ^  >0  sD 

tf|  3  3  SR  3^€t  q*qt  *T  BHq^:  giqrfg  |  ^  n 

swr  =rt  sm^q  enr  sirq^  <rcfrrqqr  b*ttst[  i 

a?^a  srfw  qsirn  wwz:  ii  ?o  ■ 

'  'O  » 

^  &R?  5^  qqteir  fqqt  fqsm  gqw:  l 

>3  >© 

5T^r5T?fr  f|  q^T  ^iqqqq’rq  tqfl*  ^qqqq;  | 

cWf  3TR:  f^Tff  SSRKcf  «tf%  q^f  v?  5R:  |  ??  | 

s3  S3  ‘  • 

Atharvaveda  v.  11. 

(1)  How,  terrible  in  might,  hast  thon  here  Bpoken  to  the  great  god,  how 
to  the  gold-hued  Father?  Thy  mind  watched,  greedy  Varuna  to  recover  the 
brindled  cow  thou  hadBt  bestowed  as  guerdon.1 

(2)  Not  through  desire  do  I  revoke  my  present:  I  bring  this  brindled 
cow  to  contemplate  her.  Now  by  what  lore,  by  what  inherent  nature, 
knowest  thou  all  things  that  exist  Atharvan  7* 

(3)  Truly  I  am  profound  in  wisdom,  truly  I  know  by  nature  all  existing 
creatures.  No  DaBa  by  his  greatness,  not  an  Arya,  may  violate  the  law  that 
I  will  establish.3 

(4)  None,  self-dependent  Varuna !  existeth  wiser  than  thou  or  Bager  by 
his  wisdom.  Thou  knowest  well  all  these  created  beings :  even  the  man  of 
wondrous  powers  fears  thee. 

(5)  0  self-dependent  Varuna,  wise  director,  thou  knowest  verily  all 
generations.  What  is,  unerring  one !  beyond  this  region  ?  Wbat  more 
remote  than  that  which  is  most  distant  ? 

(6)  One  thing  there  is  beyond  this  air,  and  something  beyond  that  one 
most  hard  to  reach  remotest.  I,  Varuna,  who  know  to  thee  declare  it.  Let 
churls  be  mighty  in  the  lower  regions.  Let  Dasas  sink  into  the  earth  beneath 
them.4 

(7)  Many  reproaches,  Varuna,  dost  thou  utter  against  the  misers  who 
revoke  their  presents.  Be  not  thou  added  to  that  crowd  of  niggards  :  let  not 
men  call  thee  an  illiberal  giver.* 

Tins  ourious  hymn  oontains  a  dialogue  between  the  primeval  priest  Atharvan  and  Vanina 
about  the  possession  of  a  wonderful  brindled  cow.  The  god  has  bestowed  the  oow  upon  the 
priest,  and  now  retracts  his  gift.  Atharvan  remonstrates. 

i  Atharvan  speaks.  Spoken :  deolared  they  promised  to  give  me  the  cow.  The  great  god  : 
heaven.  The  gold-hued  father :  the  sun. 

s  Varuna  replies.  To  contemplate  her :  or,  to  count  her  with  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

3  In  this  and  the  two  following  stanzas  Atharvan  speaks. 

4  Varuna  replies.  Beyond  the  air  is  heaven,  and  beyond  that  is  infinity. 

*  Atharvan  speaks. 
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(8)  Let  not  men  call  me  an  illiberal  giver.  I  give  thee  back  the  brindled 
cow,  O  singer.  Attend,  in  every  place  where  men  inhabit,  with  all  thy 
powers,  the  hymn  that  tells  my  praises.1 

(9)  Let  hymns  of  praise  ascend  to  thee,  uplifted  in  every  place  of 
human  habitation.  But  give  me  now  the  gift  thou  hast  not  given.  Thou  art 
my  friend  for  ever  firm  and  faithful.* 

(10)  One  origin,3  Varuna  !  one  bond  unites  us:  I  know  the  nature  of  that 
common  kinship.  I  give  thee  now  the  gift  that  I  retracted.  I  am  thy  friend 
for  ever  firm  and  faithful. 

(11)  God,  giving  life  unto  the  god  who  lands  me,  sage,  strengthener  of 
the  sage  who  sings  my  praises.4 

Thou,  self-dependent  Varuna !  hast  begotton  the  kinsman  of  the  gods, 
our  sire  Atharvfin.  On  him  bestow  most  highly  landed  riches.  Thou  art 
our  friend,  high  over  all,  our  kinsman. 

To  sum  up  : — 

(1)  Caste  has  nothing  to  do  with  racial  differences.  It  is  an  institution 
of  dietary  and  endogamy  and  cannot  possibly  exist  among  people  given  to 
flesh  eating  and  marriage  of  women  from  all  races.  While  Vegetarianism  is 
productive  of  timidity,  piety,  pessimism,  and  an  nndue  notion  of  cleanliness, 
flesh  and  liquor  tend  to  engender  ferocity,  warlike  habits,  and  optimism, 
removing  the  nndue  notion  of  dietary  and  cleanliness. 

(2)  So  long  as  the  Hindus  (the  Aryans  of  India)  were  flesh  eaters,  given  to 
marrying  one  or  many  wives  from  all  races,  they  were  divided  only  into 
classes,  war-like  and  optimistic ;  and  the  caste  was  out  of  question  among 
them. 


(3)  In  their  struggle  for  existence  against  vegetarian  and  pessimistic 
Buddhism  which  vehemently  condemned  animal  sacrifices,  animal  diet, 
and  polygamy,  the  Hindus  were  obliged  to  give  up  flesh  eating  and  polygamy ; 
and  the  consequence  was  caste,  thus  post-Buddhistic  in  its  origin. 

(4)  The  Kshatriyas,  the  offspring  of  Brahmans  and  Brahmaj&yas, 
orginally  bound  to  celibacy  fought  with  the  Brahmans  for  the  right  of 
marriage  and  became  a  caste.  The  institution  of  Kshatriyas  in  its  pristine, 
Vedic  form,  still  exists  in  Malabar. 

(5)  Van?a,  once  a  common  name  of  all  classes,  perhaps  taken  from  the 
colour  of  the  garments  that  differed  with  different  classes,  as  for  example, 
white  for  the  Brahmans,  red  for  the  Kshatriyas,  yellow  for  the  Vaifiyas,  and 
black  for  the  Madras,  came  to  mean  a  caste  in  post-Buddhistic  literature. 


1  Varuna  speaks. 

*  Atharvan  speaks  this  stanza  and  the  first  hemistich  of  10.  Ever  firm  and  faithful 
vaptapadat,  Itierally  *  having  taken  seven  steps  '  by  which  an  alliance  or  a  mrrriage  is  confirmed. 

3  One  ortgtn:  the  anoient  Bishis  frequently  assert  their  kinship  with  the  gods,  as  sons  of 
■tanza  01  HeaVen'  V*ranl1  BPe&ts  the  seoond  hemistioh  and  the  first  of  the  following 

the  hymn*  ***  9°*  ‘  tiie  £>rie8t  Athar7jn-  The  second  and  third  line*  are  spoken  by  the  poet  of 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  while  immigrating  into  India,  the  Aryans 
carried  with  them  those  social,  religious  and  political  sentiments  and  customs 
which  they  had  in  common  with  their  brethren,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Leaving  apart  for  the  present 
their  social  and  religious  customs,  I  confine  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  sort  of  political  organisation  they  had  at  that  remote  period, 
and  how  it  developed  till  the  peaceful  religious  revolution  of  Jainism  and 
Buddhism  and  the  terrible  inroad  of  the  Muhammadans  gave  it  a  sudden  shock, 
and  diverted  it  into  a  new  channel.  It  appears  that  when  they  entered  India, 
they  had  no  monarchical  form  of  government  and  that  the  political  tie  which 
knit  them  together  into  a  bodv  for  peace  and  war  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  tribal  or  patriarchal  form  of  government. 

“  There  is  no  reason,”  says  Henry  Sidgwick  in  4  The  Development  of 
European  Polity,’  “to  regard  the  father’s  power  in  the  patriarchal  family  as 
the  original  type  of  political  power ;  but  doubtless  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  patriarchal  type  of  family  contributed  importantly  to  the  stability  and 
strength  of  tribal  headship.*” 

Whatever  might  be  the  earliest  form  of  government  which  the  Aryans 
had  established  among  them,  whether  tribal,  patriarchal,  or  republican,  one 
thing  is  certain  that  it  was  only  after  they  entered  India  that  they  organised  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  as  best  adapted  for  their  needs,  at  that 
remote  period. 

“  People,  suffering  from  anarchy  as  illustrated  by  the  proverbial  tendency 
of  a  large  fish  swallowing  a  small  one,  first  elected  Manu,  the  Vaivasvata,  to 
be  their  king  and  allotted  one-sixth  of  the  grains  grown  and  one-tenth  of 
merchandise  as  sovereign  dues.  Fed  by  this  payment,  kings  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  safety  and  security  of  their  subjects, 
and  of  being  answerable  for  the  sins  of  their  subjects,  when  the  principle  of 
levying  just  punishments  and  taxes  has  been  violated.  Hence  hermits,  too> 
provide  the  king  with  one-sixth  of  the  grains  gleaned  by  them,  thinking  that 
it  is  a  tax  payable  to  him  who  protects  them.”*  _ 

•  P.  56,  Ed  1903. 

At  p.  26,  Artliasastra 
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The  Mahabharata  also  supports  the  same  view :  * 

“  It  has  been  heard  by  us  that  men,  in  days  of  old,  in  consequence  of 
anarchy,  met  with  destruction,  devouring  one  another  like  strong  fish  devour¬ 
ing  the  weak  ones  in  water.  It  has  been  heard  by  us  that  a  few  amongst 
them,  then,  assembling  together,  made  certain  compacts,  saying  whoever 
becomes  harsh  in  speech  or  violent  in  temper  or  seduces  or  abducts 
others’  wives  or  robs  others  of  their  wealth,  should  be  cast  off  by  us. 
For  inspiring  confidence  among  all  classes  of  people,  they  made  such  an 
agreement  and  lived  for  some  time.  Assembling  after  some  time,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  affliction  to  the  Creator,  saying  ‘  Without  a  king,  O  divine  lord, 
we  are  going  to  destruction.  Appoint  some  one  to  be  our  king.  All  of  us 
shall  worship  him  and  he  shall  protect  us.’  When  thus  solicited,  the  Creator 
told  Manu  to  be  their  king.  Manu,  however  did  not  agree  to  the  proposal 
and  said : — ‘  I  fear  all  sinful  acts.  To  govern  a  kingdom  is  very  difficult, 
especially  among  men  who  are  always  false  and  deceitful  in  their  transactions.’ 
The  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  then,  said  to  him  ;  ‘  Do  not  fear.  The  sins  that 
men  commit  will  touch  only  those  that  perpetrate  them.  For  the  increase  of 
thy  treasury,  we  will  give  the  fiftieth  part  of  osr  cattle  and  precious  metals 
and  a  tenth  part  of  our  grain.” 

From  these  two  extracts  it  is  clear  that  the  monarchical  form  of  government 
among  the  Hindus  was  of  Indian  origin,  and  that  their  political  organisation 
prior  to  their  immigration  into  India  must  necessarily  have  been  one  similar 
to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tribal  or  republican  in  form. 

At  first,  the  political  functions  of  the  king,  thus  elected,  seem  to  have 
been  limited  to  collection  of  revenue  and  maintenance  of  a  standing  army 
to  put  down  and  drive  out  enemies  and  robbers.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  following  passages  of  the  Atharva  Veda  : — 
trsTTwr  trsTi^T:  3jn  nTJRtat  q  i 

w  jr  n 

<r¥r  sftR  j^tt  i 

?R  *VRTR  JR  II 

A.  V.  III.  5,7  &  8. 

“  The  kings  and  makers  of  the  kings,  troopleaders,  masters  of  the 
horse, 

Make  all  the  men  on  every  side,  Parna,  obedient  to  my  will. 

Thou,  Parna,  art  my  body's  guard,  man  kin  by  birth  to  me  a  man. 

With  splendour  of  the  circling  year  I  bind  thee  on  me,  Amulet !  ” 

F rom  the  words  ‘  troopleaders  and  masters  of  the  horse  ’  it  is  clear  that 
ancient  kings  kept  a  standing  army. 

’  Cliap  67.  Santiparva 
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SR nre-  Ti  **r  nisi w.ti  f^j  ^  i 

n  »  11 

fW  '*T3  3TR  31^3  «TT5  TTO  3TcT  jfr  3T1W  3R*T  I 
^  2tr^mTn^iT^3  ut?r  i*rq  n  ?  n 

3T*iW  wra  wr*rr*ni  Riri  fa*ikK»jj  i 
3tUM fas,  *11$  q -*111*1  f^JTTF  5^*1^  II  ?  II 

■3F&  imr  *jh  ?m  5?rc*ri  *r%*r  33  ^  i 

^  rRT  T3W  5?^T  *^tl  fcM*M  *RT  *TT?'ffcTT  151*11*1,  II  Y  II 
3;n**T  cl  ^TirfWRsv  *t»T  ^r^TTcf  *T  I 

*rw  *FrcW?i  snfRTgrt  ti?TTgvT*i  *n»HMi*t.  u  h  ii 
3tTT^*T1T  %  fl'IH  r  %  %  ^  TT^STRT  1 

iwi  i?wi  farffaf  tm  -*TT3RTft  u  e,  n 

6>n 

T?T*l4Wl  tMtT  3 rft  Wft  ^TSWrl^T  1  sn^RTO*^  l 
p^i  ?5twr  R*frir  *T^5aT*rr  war  ^t^htTst  ii  vs  ii 

A.  V.  IV.  22. 

“  Exalt  and  strengthen  this  my  prince,  O  Indra, 

1.  Make  him  sole  lord  and  leader  of  the  people. 

Scatter  his  foes,  deliver  all  his  rivals  into  his  hand  in  struggles  for 
precedence. 

Give  him  a  share  in  village,  bine,  <tnd  horses  and  leave  his  enemy 
without  a  portion. 

2.  Let  him  as  king  be  head  and  chief  of  princes ;  give  up  to  him,  O 

Indra,  every  foeman. 

Let  him  be  treasure  lord  of  goodly  treasures,  let  him  as  king  be 
master  of  the  people. 

3.  Grant  unto  him  great  power  and  might,  O  Indra,  and  strip  his 

enemy  of  strength  and  vigour. 

Like  milk  kine  yielding  milk  for  warm  libations,  pour, 

Heaven  and  Earth  !  on  him  full  many  a  blessing. 

4.  May  he  as  king  be  Indra’s  well-beloved,  the  darling  of  the  kine,  the 

plants,  and  the  cattle. 

I  join  in  league  with  thee,  Victorious  Indra,  with  whom  men  con¬ 
quer  and  are  never  defeated. 

5.  He  shall  make  thee  the  folk’s  sole  lord  and  leader,  shall  make  thee 

highest  of  all  human  leaders. 

Supreme  art  thou  ;  beneath  them  are  thy  rivals  and  all,  O  king,  who 
were  thine  adversaries. 

6.  Sole  lord  and  leader  and  allied  with  Indra,  bring,  conqueror,  thy 

foeman’s  goods  and  treasures, 
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Consume,  with  lion-aspect,  all  their  hamlets,  with  tiger-aspect  drive 
away  thy  foemen. 

7,  Sole  lord  and  leader  and  allied  with  Indra.  seize,  conqueror,  thine 
enemies’  possessions. 

flMrlR  'ifU'R  I 

aim  TRTT2BT  II  K  II 

qCaiasTTT#  at  avR  i 

mi  mfa  sraspr  ii  =  n 

qfta  Blumgq  at  4vR  i 

aar  mBr;  aitsfa  it  s  n 
tritaa  aaat  aa%a  ?.m  tHarg;  i 
ffwa:  srr*r^  arar  a^rtilaia  qftaraai  &  n  v  n 
mi  itw  araY  aaT  ^  ^taiafaTrreraT  ®  i 
ara  a  ^fra  ana;  atasa#aa^a  n  ^  it 

atta  arer  afaaT:  wm  *[ar^aTafaaifRar  *  i 
ara  a  sfta  ms;  s^ta^jfa  amtaamr  sfraa;  11  a  u 
?fra  art  a  amt  ait  ait  ?aTat  mm  asBjaa  u  *  u 
ftt:oaaat  aarwtrtt  -•Ri  Ji'ti-'  aaai  i 
aafturg  ar  #a  nmantaT  ata^:  n  c  n 

A.  V.  XIX.  24. 

1.  “Do  ye,  O  Brahmanaspati,  invest  for  royal  sway  this  man  with  that 

wherewith  the  deities  invested  Savitar  the  God. 

2.  Invest  this  Indra  for  long  life,  invest  him  for  great  princely  powers 

that  I  may  lead  him  on  to  old  age,  that  he  may  watch  his  kingdom 
long . 

3.  Invest  this  Soma  for  long  life,  invest  him  for  great  hearing  power 

that  I  may  lead  him  on  to  old  age,  that  he  may  watch  over  hear¬ 
ing  long. 

For  us,  surround  him,  cover  him  with  splendour,  give  him  long  life, 
and  death  when  age  removes  him. 

4.  This  garment  hath  Brihaspati  presented  to  Soma,  to  the  king,  to 

wrap  about  him. 

Advance  to  good  old  age ;  endue  the  mantle ;  be  thou  our  heifers' 
guard  from  imprecation. 

5.  Live  thou  a  hundred  full  and  plenteous  autumns  and  wrap  thee  in 

prosperity  of  riches. 

Thou  for  our  weal  hast  clothed  thee  in  this  garment  :  thou  hast 
become  our  cows'  sure  guard  from  curses. 
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6.  Live  thou  hundred  full  and  plenteous  autumns,  thou  living,  fair 

thyself  slialt  deal  forth  treasures. 

7.  In  even’  need,  in  every  fray  we  call,  as  friends,  to  succour  us,  Indra 

the  mightiest  of  all. 

Goldcoloured,  undecaying,  blest  with  heroes,  dwell,  dying  in  old  age, 
with  children  round  thee. 

8.  This  is  the  spoken  word  of  Agni,  Soma,  Brihaspati,  and  Savitar,  and 

Indra.” 

It  is  evident  that  kings  during  the  Vedic  period  levied  and  collected  tax 
from  the  people  (Visas)  in  kind  and  perhaps  in  cash  also  (A.  V.  IV.  22,  2  &  3) 
and  distributed  among  their  subjects  whatever  they  plundered  from  their 
enemies  (A.  V.  XIX.  24,  6).  The  word,  *  Rajakritah,’  ‘  makers  of  the  kings,’ 
(in  A.  V.  III.  5,  7)  is  a  significant  phrase  and  implies  that  there  w’as  during 
those  days  a  distinct  body  of  people  whose  duty  it  was  to  elect  kings  and 
anoint  them  to  be  rulers  of  the  ordinary  people  as  distinguished  from  them¬ 
selves.  Election  of  a  king  seems  to  have  been  an  usual  custom  during  the 
Vedic  period,  as  corroborated  by  the  following  hymn  of  the  Rigveda : — 

failrWI  Wtf  *TT  ||  *  || 

*TTTWTFT:  l  I 

is  h*  refe*  nEggtrc  n  *  n 

#T*ft  tr?iTT  s  ii  %  u 

H^T  HTT  WIT  I 

•o  •* 

*pr  Pwfas;  snra;  a^t  n  v  n 

aa  9T  1 1 -HI  I 

aa  jstaiTftw  xyi  arwri  sprn,  n  ^  n 
a*  a^T  sr^nTwra  ’jyinie  i 
am  a  is:  n  s.  ii 

Rig.  V.  X.  173. 

1.  “Be  with  us;  I  have  chosen  thee  :  stand  steadfast  and  immoveable. 
Let  all  the  people  wish  for  thee :  let  not  thy  kingship  fall  away. 

Be  even  here  ;  fall  not  away :  be  like  a  mountain  unremoved. 

2.  Stand  steadfast  here  like  Indra’s  self,  and  hold  the  kingship  in  thy 

grasp. 

This  man  hath  Indra  stablished,  made  secure  by  strong  oblation’s 
power. 

3.  May  Soma  speak  a  benison,  and  Brihaspati,  on  him. 

Firm  is  the  sky  and  firm  the  earth,  and  steadfast  also  are  these  hills. 
i 
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4.  Steadfast  is  all  this  living  world,  and  steadfast  is  this  king  of  men. 

5.  Steadfast,  may  Varuna  the  King,  steadfast,  the  god  Brihaspati, 
Steadfast,  may  Indra,  steadfast,  too,  may  Agni  keep  thy  steadfast 

reign. 

6.  On  constant  Soma  let  us  think  with  constant  sacrificial  gift. 

And  then  may  Indra  make  the  clans  bring  tribute  unto  thee  alone.”* 
The  function  of  electing  and  anointing  a  king  seems  to  have  been  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  priestly  class,  as  is  plain  from  the  following  hymns 
of  the  Atharvaveda : — 

1.  “  May  Indra.  Pushan,  Varuna,  Mitra,  Agni,  benignant  gods  maintain 

this  man  in  riches. 

May  the  Adityas  and  the  Visvedevas  set  and  support  him  in  supre- 
mest  lustre. 

°  May  light,  O  gods,  be  under  his  dominion,  Agni,  the  Sun,  all 
that  is  bright  and  golden. 

Prostrate  beneath  our  feet  his  foes  and  rivals. 

Uplift  him  to  the  loftiest  cope  of  heaven. 

3.  Through  that  most  mighty  power,  O  Jata vedas,  wherewith 

thou  broughtest  milk  to  strengthen  Indra, 
Even  therewith  exalt  this  man,  O  Agni,  and  give  him  highest 
rank  among  his  kinsmen. 

4.  1  have  assumed  their  sacrifice,  O  Agni,  their  hopes,  their  glory,  and 

their  riches’  fulness. 

Prostrate  beneath  our  feet  his  foes  and  rivals.  Uplift  him  to  the 
loftiest  cope  of  heaven.” 

A.  V.  /.  P. 

1.  “The  Being  lays  the  sap  of  life  in  beings  :  he  hath  become  the  sove¬ 

reign  lord  of  creatures. 

Death  comes  to  this  man’s  royal  consecration  :  let  him  as  king  own 
and  allow  this  kingdom. 

2.  Come  forward,  turn  not  back  in  scorn,  strong  guardian,  slayer  of  thy 

foes. 

Approach,  O  gladdener  of  thy  friends.  The  gods  have  blessed  and 
strengthened  thee. 

3.  All  waited  on  him  as  he  came  to  meet  them.  He  self-resplendent 
moves  endued  with  glorv. 

That  is  the  royal  hero’s  lofty  nature  ;  he,  manifold,  hath  gained 
immortal  powers. 

Stride  forth  to  heaven’s  broad  regions,  thou,  a  tiger  on  a  tiger’s  skin- 

“  C/o  A.  v.  m.  4. 
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Let  all  the  people  long  for  thee.  Let  heavenly  floods  be  rich  in 
milk. 

5.  Heaven’s  waters  joyous  in  their  milk,  the  waters  of  middle  air,  and 

those  that  earth  containeth. 

I  with  the  gathered  power  and  might  of  all  these  waters  spinkle 
thee. 

6.  The  heavenly  waters  rich  in  milk  have  sprinkled  thee  with  power 

and  might. 

To  be  the  gladdener  of  thy  friends.  May  Savitar  so  fashion  thee. 

7.  These,  compassing  the  tiger,  rouse  the  lion  to  great  joy  and  bliss. 

As  strong  floods  purify  the  standing  ocean,  so  men  adorn  the  leopard 

in  the  waters.” 

A.  V.  IV.  8. 

1.  “  I  win  the  love  of  Indra  that  his  friend  may  reach  yet  higher  state. 
Increase,  as  rain  the  grass,  this  man’s  dominion  and  his  lofty  fame. 

2.  Confirm  the  princely  power  in  him,  Agni  and  Soma !  Grant  him 

wealth. 

In  all  the  circuit  of  his  rule  make  him  yet  higher  for  your  friend. 

3.  The  man  who  shows  us  enmity,  whether  a  stranger  or  akin. 

Thou  wilt  give  up  entire  to  me  who  sacrifice  and  press  the  juice'' 

From  the  statements  “  I  have  assumed  their  sacrifice,”  “  I  sprinkle  thee,” 
and  “  who  sacrifice  and  press  the  juice”  in  the  above  quotations  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  the  priest  who  has  given  expression  to  such  benedictions  on  the 
occasion  of  election  and  anointment.*  The  same  idea  is  still  more  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  following  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda : — 

1.  “  Quickened  is  this  my  priestly  rank,  quickened  is  manly  strength  and 

force. 

Quickened  be  changeless  power,  whereof  I  am  the  conquering 
President  ; 

2.  I  quicken  these  men’s  princely  sway,  the  might,  the  manly  strength 

and  force ; 

I  rend  away  the  foemen’s  arms  with  this  presented  sacrifice. 

3.  Down  fall  the  men,  low  let  them  lie,  who  fight  against  our  mighty 

prince. 

I  ruin  foemen  with  my  spell  and  raise  my  friends  to  high  estate. 

4.  Keener  than  is  the  axe’s  edge,  keener  than  Agni’s  self  are  they. 
Keener  than  Indra’s  bolt  are  they  whose  priest  and  president  am  I. 

5.  The  weapons  of  these  men  I  whet  and  sharpen,  with  valiant  heroes 

I  increase  their  kingdom. 

■  Compare  also  A.  V.  I.  30 
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Victorious  be  their  power  and  ever  ageless !  May  all  the  gods  pro¬ 
mote  their  thoughts  and  wishes. 

8.  Loosed  from  the  bowstring  fly  away,  thou  arrow,  sharpened  by  our 
prayer. 

Assail  the  foemen,  vanquish  them,  conquer  each  bravest  man  of 
theirs,  and  let  not  one  of  them  escape.”  * 

A.  V.  III.  19. 

While  the  prerogative  of  the  priestly  class  to  elect  and  anoint  a  king  was 
unquestioned,  its  power  for  mischief  also  seems  to  have  been  equally  great, 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  hymn  of  the  Atharvaveda  in  which  a  priest  calls 
upon  the  thunderbolt  to  fall  upon  a  king  for  his  tyranny,  fancied  or  real : — 

1.  “  This  thunderbolt  shall  take  its  fill  of  order,  scare  life  away  and 

overthrow  the  kingdom. 

Tear  necks  in  pieces,  rend  the  napes  asunder,  even  as  the  Lord  of 
Might  the  neck  of  Vritra. 

2.  Down,  down  beneath  the  Conquerors,  let  him  not  rise,  concealed  in 

earth,  but  lie  down-smitten  with  the  bolt. 

3.  Seek  out  the  fierce  oppressor,  yea,  strike  only  the  oppressor  dead. 

Down  on  the  fierce  oppressor’s  head  strike  at  full  length,  O  thunder¬ 
bolt  ;  ”  A.  V.  VI.  134. 

The  priests’  voice  regarding  the  restoration  of  an  exiled  king  seems  to 
have  been  also  supreme,  as  is  clear  from  the  following  hymns  of  the 
Atharvaveda : — 

1.  “  Loudly  be  roared.  Here  let  him  labour  deftly.  Spread,  Agni, 

over  spacious  earth  and  heaven. 

2.  Let  Maruts  who  possess  all  treasures  yoke  thee.  Bring  him  who 

reverently  paid  oblations. 

3.  May  the  hawk  bring  the  man  who  must  be  summoned,  from  far 

away,  in  alien  land,  an  exile. 

4.  May  both  the  Asvins  make  thy  pathway  easy.  Come  and  unite 

yourselves  with  him,  Ye  kinsmen. 

5.  Let  thy  opponents  call  thee  back.  Thy  friends  have  chosen  thee 

again. 

Indra  and  Agni,  all  the  gods  have  kept  thy  home  amid  the  tribe- 

6.  He  who  disputes  our  calling  thee,  be  he  a  stranger  or  akin, 

Drive  him,  O  Indra,  far  away,  and  do  thou  bring  this  man  to  us.”  t 

A.  V.  III.  3. 

1.  “  To  thee  hath  come  the  kingship  with  its  splendour.  Oh  !  shine  as 

lord,  sole  ruler  of  the  people. 


*  See  also  A.  V.  VI.  5. 
i  C/o.  A.  V.  VI.  75. 
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King  !  let  all  regions  of  the  heaven  invite  thee.  Here  let  men  wait 
on  thee  and  bow  before  thee. 

2.  The  tribesmen  shall  elect  thee  for  the  kingship,  these  five  celestial 

regions  shall  elect  thee. 

Rest  on  the  height  and  top  of  kingly  power  :  thence  as  a  mighty 
man  award  us  treasures. 

3.  Kinsmen,  inviting  thee,  shall  go  to  qieet  thee,  with  thee  go  Agni  as 

an  active  herald. 

Let  women  and  their  sons  be  friendly-minded.  Thou,  mighty  one, 
shall  see  abundant  tribute. 

4.  First  shall  the  Asvins,  Varuna  and  Mitra,  the  Universal  Gods,  and 

Maruts  call  thee. 

Then  turn  thy  mind  to  giving  gifts  of  treasure,  thence,  mighty  one, 
distribute  wealth  among  us. 

5.  Speed  to  us  hither  from  the  farthest  distance.  Propitious  unto  thee 

be  earth  and  heaven. 

Even  so  hath  Varuna  this  King  asserted,  he  who  himself  hath 
called  thee ;  come  thou  hither. 

6.  Pass  to  the  tribes  of  men,  O  Indra,  Indra.  Thou  with  Varuna  hast 

been  found  accordant. 

To  his  own  place  this  one  hath  called  thee,  saying 
‘  Let  him  adore  the  gods  and  guide  the  clansmen.’ 

7.  The  bounteous  paths  in  sundry  forms  and  places,  all  in  accord,  have 

given  thee  room  and  comfort. 

Let  all  these  in  concert  call  thee  hither.  Live  thy  tenth  decade  here, 
a  strong  kind  ruler.  A.  V.  111.  4. 

The  cause  or  causes  which  seem  to  have  led  to  the  banishment  of  an 
elected  king  are  thus  described  in  the  following  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda,  in 
which  a  king  in  distress  attempts  to  reconcile  his  kinsmen  and  people  by 
means  of  sacrifice  : — 

1.  “  Let  Varuna  come  hither,  Soma,  Agni,  Brihaspati  come  hither  with 

the  Vasus. 

Unanimous,  ye  kinsmen,  come  united,  come  to  the  glory  of  this 
mighty  guardian. 

2.  The  inclination  which  your  hearts  have  harboured,  the  purpose  which 
hath  occupied  your  spirits. 

This  I  annul  with  sacrifice  and  butter.  In  me  be  your  sweet  resting 
place,  O  kinsmen. 

Stand  even  here  :  forsake  me  not.  Before  us  may  Pushan  make  your 
path  unfit  to  travel. 


3. 
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Vastoshpathi  incessantly  recall  you!  In  me  be  your  sweet  resting 
place,  O  kinsmen.” 

A.  V.  VI.  73. 

1.  “  Close  gathered  be  your  bodies  ;  be  your  minds  and  vows  in  unison. 

Here  present  Brahmanaspati  and  Bhaga  have  assembled  you. 

2.  Let  there  be  union  of  your  minds,  let  there  be  union  of  your  hearts. 

All  that  is  troubled  in  your  lot  with  this  I  mend  and  harmonize. 

3.  As,  free  from  jealousy,  the  strong  Adityas  have  been  the  Vasus’  and 

the  Rudras’  fellows, 

So  free  from  jealousy,  lord  of  three  titles !  Cause  thou  these  people 
here  to  be  one-minded.” 

A.  V.  VI.  74. 

1.  “  We  bend  your  minds  in  unison,  bend  in  harmony  your  hopes  and 

plans. 

You  there,  who  turn  to  sundered  ways,  we  bend  and  bow  in  unison. 

2.  I  with  my  spirit  make  your  spirits  captive:  these  with  their  thoughts 

follow  my  thought  and  wishes. 

I  make  your  hearts  submissive  to  mine  order  :  closely  attending  go 
where  I  precede  you.” 

A.  V.  VI.  94. 

The  questions  of  electing,  banishing,  and  restoring  a  king  besides  other 
affairs  seem  to  have  been  settkd  in  an  open  assembly  of  the  people,  where 
the  priest’s  voice  seems  to  have  been  supreme.  This  view  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  following  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda  : — 

HTTS^T:  SPjaftff  I 

A.  V.  VI  88,  3. 

“  Firm,  never  to  be  shaken,  crush  thy  foemen,  under  thy  feet  lay  those 
who  strive  against  thee. 

One-minded,  true  to  thee  be  all  the  regions :  faithful  to  thee,  firm  be 
this  assembly  ! 

wt  ^  *tt  i 

ipprr  h  srir  ffar:  ti  t  u 

m  %  hpt  'TKtrr  srm  i 

it  =  n 

3RTT:  Rfas;  *TT*T»T  II  3  II 

n?  3tt  *rnr  ?)r  tr:  it  v  n 


A.  V .  VII.  12. 
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1.  “  In  concord  may  Prajapati’s  two  daughters,  Gathering  and 

Assembly,  both  protect  me. 

May  ever}-  man  I  meet  respect  and  aid  me.  Fair  be  my  words,  O 

Fathers,  at  the  meetings. 

2.  We  know  thy  name,  O  Conference  :  thy  name  is  interchange  of  talk. 

Let  all  the  company  who  join  the  conference  agree  with  me. 

3.  Of  these  men  seated  here  I  make  the  splendour  and  the  lore 

mine  own. 

Indra,  make  me  conspicuous  in  all  this  gathered  company. 

4.  Whether  your  thoughts  are  turned  away,  or  bound  and  fastened 

here  or  there. 

We  draw  them  hitherward  again  :  let  your  mind  firmly  rest  on  me.  ” 

A.  V.  VII.  12. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  since  such  important  questions  as  the  election, 
banishment,  and  restoration  of  even  the  king  were  discussed  and  settled  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  the  authority  of  the  assembly  (Samiti)  was 
supreme,  and  that  the  priestly  class  had  an  important  place  in  it.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  king  had  a  secondary  place  in  the  body  politic  and  had  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  assembly.  It  is  probable  that  questions  of  war  and  peace 
and  of  taxes  and  tolls  were  also  discussed  and  settled  in  the  same  assembly. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  one  significant  epithet  which  is  found  applied 
to  the  king  throughout  the  Rigveda,  the  Atharvaveda,  and  the  Yajurveda  is 
“  Vispati  ”*  or  “  Vilimpati  ”,f  lord  of  the  agricultural  and  trading  people,  as 
contrasted  with  “  Brahmanaspati  ”,  lord  of  the  Brahmans  or  priests.  The 
word  “Vis”  in  all  the  Vedas  invariably  denotes  agricultural  and  trading 
people  and  the  latter  word  “  Vaisva  ”  is  a  cognate  of  the  same  word.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his  being  only  a  Vispati,  lord  of 
the  people,  as  distinguished  from  Brahmanaspati,  lord  of  the  Brahmans  or 
priests,  had  no  power  over  the  Brahmans.  That  the  Brdhmans  did  not 
acknowledge  the  elected  chief  as  their  king,  is  clearly  stated  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  Yajurveda  :  — 

TOT  *mrTS*JTT4i  U3TT  I.  8,  10. 

“  This  is  your  king,  O  Bharatas ;  Soma  is  the  king  of  us  Brahmans.” 

Mr.  A.  B.  Keith  remarks  on  the  passage  as  follows  *  : — 

“  The  important  feature  of  the  whole  is  the  fact  that  the  king  is  sharply 

*  Rig.  I.  26,  7;  27.  12;  37,  S;  60,  2;  128,  7; 

VII.  7,  4;  55,  5;  VIII.  23.  13;  25.  16;  60,  19; 

IX.  108,  10;  X.  4,  4;  135,  1. 

t  Rig.  I.  36.  1;  44.  9;  65*5:  70,  2;  94,  5;  96.  4;  112,  3;  121,  3;  127,  8.  etc. 

}  Vide  his  translation  of  the  Krishna  Yajurveda,  p.  CXIII. 
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distinguished  from  the  priests.  The  proclamation  (the  above  passage)  tells 
the  people  that  so  and  so  is  their  king  :  but  the  Brahmans  add  that  their 
king  is  Soma.  This  distinction  shows  that  for  vedic  India  at  least  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  royalty  with  priestly  rank,  if  it  ever  had  been  a  motive  of  the  growth 
of  the  kingship,  had  long  disappeared  before  the  time  of  the  Samhitas.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  that  instead  of 
disappearing  before  the  time  of  the  Samhitas,  the  influence  -of  the  priestly 
class  over  royalty  and  the  state  assembly  of  the  people  continued  till  the  rise 
of  Jainism  and  Buddhism  in  India.  *  There  is  also  evidence  to  believe  that 
this  political,  social,  and  religious  independence  of  the  priestly  class,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Indian  soil,  seems  to  be  Indo-European  in  origin,  for  both  among 
the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  a  distinct  priestly  class  seems  to  have  been 
exercising  some  authority  both  over  the  kings  and  the  common  people  : — 

“In  the  age  of  kingship,  as  we  saw,  the  functions  of  government  were 
religious,  judicial  and  military.  These  functions  have  now  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  king  and  belong  to  the  magistrates  and  council  of  the 
aristocracy.  Let  us  see  how  they  might  be  used  so  as  to  favour  the 
interests  of  the  few  as  against  those  of  the  many.  The  secrets  of  the 
religion  consisted  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ritual  proper  to  each  occasion; 
the  knowledge,  that  is,  of  the  art  of  keeping  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  city  on  good  terms  with  its  divine  members.  Every  public 
act  was  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice,  and  all  sacrifices  must  be  performed  in 
exactly  the  right  way.  The  sacrificial  hymns  must  be  rightly  sung ;  the 
omens  must  be  taken,  the  purificatory  processions  conducted  exactly  in  the 
received  manner,  or  the  gods  would  not  answer  and  bless.  The  whole  life 
and  happiness  of  the  state  depended  on  the  proper  performance  of  these 
necessary  duties.  Now  in  a  state  made  up,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  union  of 
lesser  communities,  each  of  which  had  its  own  peculiar  worship  conducted  by 
its  own  noble  family  or  families,  it  is  plain  that  all  these  worships,  now 
embodied  in  the  state,  must  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  whole  organisation  of  the  states’  religious  life  was  theirs  also.  The 
regulation  of  festivals,  of  marriages,  of  funerals,  of  holy  places  and  land 
belonging  to  the  gods, —  all  that  the  Romans  understood  by  the  words 
‘jus  sacrum’, — was  theirs  and  theirs  only.  Thus  we  may  be  sure  that  in 
course  of  time  there  came  to  be  a  greater  distinctness  of  outline  of  the 
position  of  the  class  to  whom  all  the  secrets  and  advantages  belonged. 
While  the  state  was  not  yet  fully  realised,  while  its  elements  were  still  in 
solution,  this  distinctness  was  less  strong.  But  when  the  various  elements  of 
population  came  to  face  each  other  in  the  well-knit  state,  the  idea  of  privilege 
'  Gaut.  XI.  1  "  The  king  is  master  of  all  except  the  Brahmans.” 
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began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  holders  of  the  secrets  which  we  have  been 
describing,  so  soon  as  they  began  to  use  them  for  their  own  advantage  as  a 
class,  would  cease  to  be  thought  of  as  heaven  appointed  trustees,  and  would 
come  to  be  considered  as  privileged.” 

The  same  fact  is  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge  in  his  Hand¬ 
book  of  Greek  Constitutional  History  : — 

“  We  may  now  form  some  idea  of  the  power  of  this  nobility  of  birth. 
In  most  cases  its  members  had  won  their  territory  by  the  right  of  conquest, 
and  «  erc  the  large  land-owners  in  the  states.  Their  special  claims  to  honour 
were  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  sacrifices  and  higher  religious  rites  of  the 
state,  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  the  sole  possession  of  that 
citizenship  which  resulted  from  higher  birth  and  from  inherited  wealth  and 
culture.  This  was  the  rule  of  the  best ;  and  for  a  time  these  govern¬ 
ments  may  well  have  been  the  truest  aristocracies  that  the  Greek  world 
ever  saw.  It  was  not  merely  the  position,  it  was  still  more  the 
qualities  which  made  these  men  at  once  priests,  judges  and  soldiers 
that  seemed  unattainable  by  the  common  herd.  Their  rule  had  a  divine 
sanction  ;  but  the  theocratic  element  was  not  oppressively  present ;  it  was 
less  obvious  than  at  Rome,  for  the  clan  worship,  exclusive  as  it  was,  was 
less  baneful  than  the  inscrutable  knowledge  of  the  priestly  colleges  of  the 
Roman  patriciate,  which  created  a  strong  tie  of  interests  between  all  the 
families  of  the  privileged  class,  and  professed  to  give  rules  for  all  things 
human  and  divine.  In  Greece  the  lay  functions  overshadowed  the  priestly 
character,  and  that  status  and  merit  were  thought  to  be  coincident  is  shown 
by  the  growth  of  a  characteristic  Greek  conception,  which  i$  after  days  was 
barely  eradicated  from  the  most  democratic  states.  This  was  the  idea  of 
‘  Bananmia  ’,  primarily  a  military  conception,  dependent  for  its  origin  on  the 
obvious  fact  that  certain  modes  of  life  and  the  exercise  of  certain  trades 
disqualify  from  prowess  in  the  field.  The  artist  and  the  artisan  are  equally 
exposed  to  the  charge ;  agriculture  is  comparatively  exempt ;  for,  even  when 
the  master  works  on  his  own  field,  the  life  is  one  of  greater  leisure  and  of 
healthy  influences.  Even  in  these  early  days  the  word  may  have  also  implied 
the  absence  of  leisure  for  the  higher  arts  of  peace,  ritual,  and  law,  and  thus 
have  formed  the  basis  for  the  complex  philosophic  notion  of  a  life  that  debars 
from  all  pursuit  of  the  higher  arts,  politics  and  philosophy,  by  its  continuous 
drudgery,  its  fixed  boundaries,  and  the  professionalism  which  drags  the  mind 
along  a  single  narrow  groove.”  * 

While  in  the  direct  conflict  brought  about  by  religious  and  jjolilical 
revolutions  in  the  west,  this  homeless  aristocratic  priestly  class  of  both  Greece 

*  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History'  by  Greenidge,  pp.  21-22,  Ed.  1911. 
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and  Rome  seems  to  have  perished  together  with  its  exclusive  possession  of 
what  the  Romans  called  “  Jus  Sacrum  ’’  not  to  be  heard  of  again,  the  Indian 
priestly  class  called  the  Br&hman  seems  to  have  carefully  avoided  direct 
conflict  either  with  the  kings  or  with  the  people,  and  thus  preserved  itself  as  a 
distinct  privileged  caste,  though  much  abused  and  hated  from  the  time  of  the 
Jainas  and  the  Buddhists  down  to  our  own  times.  The  rise  of  Jainism  and 
Buddhism  itself  is  evidently  a  protest  against  the  old  privileged  Brahman 
class.  There  are  also  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  'nooks  *  written  by  the 
Jainas  so  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  criticising  the  customs  and  sentiments  of  the  Brahmans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  caste  rule  prohibiting 
them  from  the  profession  of  weapons,  the  Brahmans  had  taken  up  their 
sw'ord  against  their  political  and  religious  opponents,  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  of  old  fought  against  their  tyrants  and  the  early  Christians,  they 
would  have  been  an  extinct  race.  But  they  seem  to  have  taken  a  different 
course.  They  seem  to  have  preferred  diplomatic  dealing  to  open  warfare. 
Their  plastic  character  which  seems  to  have  enabled  them  to  change  or 
modify  their  views  of  life  in  accordance  with  the  ever-occurring  change  in 
their  environments  and  circumstances  seems  to  have  preserved  their  privileges 
which  their  self-denial,  piety,  penance,  high  thinking  and  simple  living,  and 
service  of  humanity  earned  for  them,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  people 
in  the  early  stages  they  deserved. 

The  ancient  Brahmans  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  that  lived  in  cities  for  the  service  of  their  king,  and  those  that  lived  in 
hermitages  in  forests  on  the  banks  of  a  perennial  river.  The  following 
passages  from  the  Devibhagavata  give  a  vivid  description  of  the  typical 
hermitage  of  a  hermit  called  Sumedhas  and  of  the  self-denying  life  which  he 
and  other  hermits  in  that  hermitage  lived  : — 


3 Ic'tl  3T*TT*T 


II 


s'lfn*  sttfi^tt  i 


*  Amitajiati’s  "l>ltarmapariksba'\  ami  “Dvijavailanacltnpetn'  ,  the  former  primed  in  Bombay  and 
the  latter  still  a  manuscript  No,  13.  J»7,  Oriental  library,  Mysore. 
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?^r  ?niT«m  gTTfrpr:  i 

*rfcT  f*VPTFr  fip3TT«TO  II  »<»,  || 
anra^T  qp^snr  3  -**tw  hnmf^r:  1 

g^mr*ft5f  srs«cwg  11  555. 11 
vnfa.irari  smr  fR*nm  *3^  1 
spanvnt  fWfar  n  »vs  n 

i«ivi  *H«(«ii[V’i  J'Pra^’PT  ||  5,<  l| 

rislfM — 

SWT  «1PT  rpTTT  ^njfvrij  Mfl  :  i 
WV4I  tT^T  ’Jf  7TPTT  3Tf  ^  517^1  *T?T:  II 

*.(V**H — 

«n?r  %  far®  1 

srpifu^fa  fswr  swt  **n?r.  11  3  «  n 
•rr^  fiTTT  ^riwr  ^rnnr  1 
W**i  3TPR  S^ifNK.  II  3  C  II* 

4‘  Having  recognised  the  hermitage  of  the  devote  sage  called  Sumedhas 
at  the  distance  of  three  Yojanas.  the  king  (Suratba  by  name)  went  to  it-  Full 
of  a  number  of  trees  and  situated  on  the  rand}-  bank  of  a  river.,  full  of  tamed 
wild  beasts,  pleasing  with  the  songs  of  the  cuckoo,  resounding  with  the  voice 
of  .students  studying  their  lessons,  full  of  hundreds  of  antelopes,  with  dishes 
of  well-cooked  wild  rice,  abounding  in  trees  of  sweet  flowers  and  fruits, 
causing  pleasant  feelings  to  all  with  the  sweet  smelling  smoke  of  oblations 
made  into  the  fire,  echoing  the  sounds  of  Vedic  hymns  recited,  and  more 
charming  than  even  the  abode  of  the  celestials — having  come  in  view  of 
such  a  hermitage,  the  king  was  much  pleased.  Having  renounced  all  fear, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  rest  in  that  happy  retreat  of  the  Br&hman  sage. 
Having  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  close  by,  and  having  seen  the  sage,  seated  on 
a  deer  skin  under  the  shadow  of  a  S&la  tree,  with  tranquil  mind,  with  his 
body  emaciated  by  the  observance  of  penance,  open  hearted,  teaching  the 
Vedas  to  a  number  of  students,  learned  in  the  Vedas,  Shastras,  and  their 
secret  meanings,  devoid  of  anger,  greed  and  other  passions,  free  from  the 
trouble  of  opposite  worldly  affections  such  as  heat  and  cold,  etc.,  devoid  of 
jealousy,  ever  bent  on  attaining  the  knowledge  of  the  soul,  speaking  the  truth 
ind  having  his  mind  under  control,  the  king  went  to  him  with  modesty  and 

said*’ 

_  _  “lama  king,  Suratha  by  name,  and  having  been  defeated  by  my  foes,  I 
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gave  up  my  country,  house  and  wife  and  came  here  seeking  your  protcc. 
tion." 


The  sage  replied  : — 

“  Reside  here,  O  king,  with  no  fear  ;  none  of  your  mighty  enemies  will 
ever  step  here,  scared  by  the  power  of  my  penance.  No  animals  should  be 
slaughtered  here ;  following  the  custom  of  the  hermits,  O  best  of  the  kings, 
life  should  be  sustained  here  with  wild  rice,  fruits  and  roots."  * 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  passage  that  the  hermitages  of  ancient 
Brahmans  were  invariably  situated  in  an  extensive  forest  tract  on  the  banks 
of  one  or  other  perennial  river,  congenial  to  the  growth  of  flowers,  fruits,  roots 
and  wild  rice.  They  were  a  sort  of  University  full  of  professors  ready  to  teach 
and  students  eager  to  learn.  They  were  each  an  asylum  for  the  afflicted,  either 
in  body  or -mind  or  in  both,  who,  for  the  alleviation  cf  their  physical  or  mental 
infirmities,  sought  remedies  at  the  hands  of  the  sages  in  the  hermitages. 
They  were  a  safe  retreat  for  kings  defeated  in  the  battle  fields  and  chased  by 
their  bloodthirsty  conquerors.  Once  within  the  boundaries  of  the  hermi¬ 
tage,  the  runaway  kings  were  safe,  as  their  terrible  enemies  dreaded  the  power 
of  the  penance  of  the  hermits.  The  hermitages  may  be  termed  as  cities 
without  walls  or  police  for  protection  ;  in  fact  they  heeded  no  such  things, 
for  the  hermits  had  neither  gold  nor  granaries  of  grain  in  their  possession. 
They  had  no  worldly  things  to  lose  and  had  therefore  no  fear  from  worldly 
enemies.  Their  food  was  simple  and  consisted  of  wild  rice,  fruits,  and  roots 
a?  stated  by  the  sage. 

There  is  evidence  to  believe  that  there  were  hermits  for  whom  even  flesh 
was  one  of  the  articles  of  diet.  Regarding  the  dietary  of  the  hermits  the 
Baudhyana  Smriti  says  as  follows  : — 

“  aw  qRM+qgftrerq;  i  i  i  *Tqnn>qqrr 

qgfojrr:  i  n«w«k0<flf*T  irm  fsfrrr 


scmf&sH  i  jttr  *ti*r  sjnut+qtaififV- 

vr^n:  i  i  i  hvaiism:  g&5rr*Tf*R 

rTBrTTKT:  i  i  srfmf^r:  i  g*wf*nV 


I  ^BrTTKT:  ^TWiTT:!  *T3*«jr  fRTTTTCTSrfa  I . 

q  T*qT:  ^  l  ?f?l:  HPT?  *^5?^  ll” 

Baud  ha.  III.  3. 


*  The  hermitage  of  Rishrasringa,  Mahabharata  Vana.  Ill  :  that  of  M4rkandeva.  Mst! 
Vana  130  :  and  Badarinatha.  Yana  147.  Also  the  hermitage  of  Kanva  in  the  first  and  fourth  ? 
of  SAknntala  of  KSlidAsa  and  that  of  Yasishtha  in  the  first  canto  of  Raghuvamsa. 
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“  Then  there  are  two  kinds  of  hermits  :  those  that  cook  their  food  and 
those  that  do  not  cook  their  food.  Those  that  cook  their  food  arc  of  five 
kinds:  (1)  Sarv&ranyaka,  (2)  Vaitushika,  (5)  Kandamfilaphalabhaksha,  (4) 
phalabhaksha,  and  (5)  Sakabhaksha.  The  San  aranyakas  are  of  two  kinds 

(1)  Indravasikta  and  (2)  Retovasikta,  as  they  live  upon  two  kinds  of  forest 
products.  The  Indravasiktas  are  those  who  bring  edible  stuffs  produced  by 
creepers,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  and  cook  them,  and  having  offered  oblations 
thereof  into  the  fire  both  morning  and  evening  and  having  fed  ascetics, 
guests,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  penance  therewith,  live  upon  what 
remains  thereof.  The  Retavasiktas  are  those  who  gather  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals  killed  by  a  tiger,  wolf,  hawk,  or  any  other  beast  of  prey,  and  cook  it : 
and  having  offered  oblations  thereof  inte  the  fire  both  morning  and  evening 
and  having  served  ascetics,  guests,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  penance 
therewith,  live  upon  what  remains  thereof.  The  \  aitushikas  are  those  who, 
collecting  grains  without  chaff  and  especially  rice,  cook  them  :  and  having 
offered  oblations  thereof  into  the  fire  both  morning  and  evening,  and  having 
fed  ascetics,  guests,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  penance  therewith,  live 
upon  what  remains  thereof.  Those  who  live  upon  turnips,  roots,  and  fruits, 
or  upon  fruits  only  or  upon  herbs  only  do  also  likewise. 

Those  that  do  not  cook  their  food  are  of  five  kinds  :  (1)  Mumajjakas. 

(2)  Pravrittasins,  (3)  Mukh&d&yins,  (4)  Toyaharas,  (5)  Vayubhakshas.  The 
Mumajjakas  are  those  who  prepare  their  food  without  making  use  of  metallic 
or  stone  vessels.  The  Pravrittasins  are  those  live  upon  morsels  held  in  their 
hands.  Mukh&d&yins  are  those  who  catch  hold  of  their  food  by  their  mouth 
without  using  their  hand.  The  Toyaharas  are  those  who  live  merely  upon 
water.  The  V&yubhakshas  are  these  who  live  only  upon  the  air. 

Life’s  activity  with  the  antelopes  and  constant  association  with  them 
alone:  living  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  antelopes  :  this  is  the  character¬ 
istic  of  heavenly  life  on  earth.” 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  passage  that  a  majority  of  the  hermits  lived 
upon  vegetable  food,  or  upon  animal  flesh  which  they  procured  either  by 
hunting  or  by  slaughtering  animals  in  their  frequent  animal  sacrifices,  with¬ 
out  owning  lands  for  agriculture  and  without  employing  themselves  either  in 
industry  or  in  trade  of  any  kind.  Hence  their  exemption  from  taxes  due  to 
the  state. 

It  should  not  however  be  supposed  that  as  the  hermits  had  possessed 
no  wealth,  they  had  no  criminals  among  tnem.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  though  they  had  no  fear  from  external  criminals,  there  were  some  black 
sheep  among  themselves,  who.  yielding  to  temptations,  committed  sins  w ithin 
or  without  the  hermitage.  In  order  to  put  down  sins  among  themselves. 
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they  seem  to  have  devised  a  number  of  penances  (pravaschittas)  according  to 
the  gravity  of  crimes  committed.  The  Yasishtba  Smriti  mentions  three 
kinds  of  sinners  and  three  kinds  of  magistrates  for  punishing  them  : — 
srrerr  gtwvnH.  i 

ts  sitott  Wrrr  «nr:  11 

Chap.  XXI,  Verse  3. 

“  The  teacher  is  the  punisher  of  such  sinners  as  are  tractable  :  the  king 
is  the  punisher  of  the  wicked  ;  and  Vaivasvata  Yama,  the  god  of  death,  is  the 
punisher  of  those  who  hide  their  evil  deeds." 

It  is  probable  that  the  king  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  his  magisterial 
functions  over  the  criminals  of  the  hermitage.  This  is  implied  in  the 
following  Sutra  of  Apastamba  : — 

3TRTO  V.wwmi  5TPJT 

Ap.  Dliarma.  II.  10.  27,  21. 

"  A  spiritual  teacher,  an  officiating  priest,  a  learned  holy  man  observing 
penance  and  a  prince  shall  be  able  to  protect  a  criminal  from  punishment  by 
their  intercession  except  in  case  of  a  capital  offence." 

In  virtue  of  its  self-denial,  piety,  penance,  learning,  and  service  of 
humanity,  the  priestly  independence  with  no  liability  to  taxation  and 
punishments  for  crimes  committed  seems  to  have,  been  reluctantly 
allowed  to  pass  for  a  time,  for  there  is  evidence  to  believe  that 
there  were  kings  who  questioned  this  right  of  the  Brahmans  and 
resented  it.  The  Vishnu  Purina,  for  example,  says  that  Vena  caused  it 
to  he  everywhere  proclaimed  that  no  worship  should  be  performed,  no 
oblations  offered  and  no  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  Br&hmans.*  The  customary- 
right  of  the  Brahmans  to  beget  a  king  on  an  appointed  queen  seems  to  have 
also  added  to  the  fury  of  the  kings  against  the  priestly  class. *  Whether  this 
custom  was  in  observance  in  all  the  states  or  in  a  few  states  is  a  question 
which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine :  perhaps  it  was  a  local  custom  ob¬ 
served  in  a  few  states.  Anyhow  it  was  a  factor  to  enrage  the  kings  concerned 
against  their  own  priests  in  the  first  place  and  to  prejudice  the  Kshatriya  class 
as  a  whole  against  the  priestly  class  in  general.  This  explains  the  civil  war 
that  is  stated  to  have  broken  out  between  Visv&mitra  and  Vasishtha  and 
Kartaviryarjuna  and  Parasurama.  which,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  Essay  on  the 
Evolution  of  Castes,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Prasurama.  The  question  was: 
which  should  be  the  supreme  power  in  the  land,  whether  Kshatra  or  Brahma, 
royal  power  or  priestly  power?  For  a  time  the  priestly  class  seems  to  have 
held  the  upper  hand,  as  corroborated  by  the  admission  to  which  humiliated 
*  Vishnu.  Book  T.  Chap.  XIII, 

f  See  part  II  of  my  Essay  on  "  Evolution  of  Castes  :  Journal  of  the  Mythic  Society,  1916. 
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Visvamitra  is  made  to  give  expression  :  “  Ah  !  warriors,  strength  is  poor  and 
slight :  A  Br&hman's  power  is  truly  might."  *  This  ascendancy  of  the 
Brahmans  over  the  ruling  class  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  high  respect 
which  the  Visas  or  common  people  paid  to  the  Brahmans  in  consideration  of 
their  self-denial,  piety,  penance,  and  spiritual  learning.  It  was  evident 
therefore  that  unless  the  warriors  could  convincingly  wrest  that  power  from 
the  priestly  class,  they  could  not  easily  conquer  them.  Hence  Mahavira,  a 
Kshatriya  king  of  Magadha.  and  Buddha,  another  prince  of  Kapilavastu  near 
the  Himalayas,  seem  to  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  conquering 
the  Brahmans  in  the  field  of  spiritual  learning.  Denouncing  the  teachings 
of  the  Vedas  and  Vcdic  sacrifices  attended  with  the  slaughter  of  animals. 
Mahavira  seems  to  have  won  the  people  to  his  side  by  inculcating  to  them 
the  efficacy  of  piety,  and  penance,  and  insisting  upon  their  desisting  from 
“  the  iniquitous  massacre  of  animals  for  sacrifice.”  +  Buddha  went  further. 
Not  satisfied  by  merely  pointing  out  the  hollowness  of  the  claims  of  the 
priestly  class  for  their  self  denial,  penance  and  spiritual  learning,  he  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  service  of  humanity  as  the  best  religious  worship  that  man  can  practise 
on  earth,  and  thus  wrested  the  heart  of  the  people  from  the  clutches  of  the 
Brahmans.  “The  son  of  Suddhodaua,7'  says  the  Agnipurana.  “was  a  delusive 
devil  incarnate.  He  deluded  the  wicked  and  turned  them  away  from  the  vedic 
rites.  They  became  Buddhists  and  abandoned  the  Vedas.”*  The  means  which 
he  employed  to  win  the  people  to  his  side  seems  to  be  the  service  of  humauitv, 
which  consisted  in  the  construction  of  feeding  houses  for  the  poor,  of  hospitals 
for  the  infirm,  whether  men  or  beasts,  of  roadside  wells  and  avenue  trees  for 
water  and  shade  and  in  pointing  out  the  sin  of  slaughtering  animals  for  food, 
all  which  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  following  edicts  of  Asoka: — 

“  Formerly,  in  the  kitchen  of  his  Sacred  and  Gracious  Majesty  the  King 
each  day  many  hundred  thousands  of  living  creatures  were  slaughtered  to 
make  curries.  But  now,  when  this  pious  edict  is  being  written,  only  three  living 
creatures  are  slaughtered  daily  for  curry,  to  wit,  two  peacocks  and  one  antelope, 
the  antelope  however,  not  invariably.  Even  those  three  living  creatures  hence¬ 
forth  shall  not  be  slaughtered.”  § 

“  Everywhere  has  His  Sacred  and  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  made  curative 
arrangements  of  two  kinds,  curative  arrangements  for  men  and  curative 
arrangements  for  beasts.  Medicinal  herbs  also,  wholesome  for  men  and 
wholesome  for  beasts,  whenever  they  were  lacking,  everywhere  have  been 
both  imported  and  planted.  Roots,  too.  and  fruits,  wherever  they  were 

*  Riraayana  1 .  5G,  23. 

4  Vighnupur&na  3  111  IS. 

:  Agin  XVJ.  2—3. 
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lacking,  have  been  both  imported  and  planted.  On  the  roads  both  wells 
have  been  caused  to  be  dug  and  trees  caused  to  be  planted  for  the  enjoyment 
of  man  and  beast.”  * 

“  Thus  saith  His  Sacred  and  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  : — On  the  roads, 
too,  I  have  had  banyan  trees  planted  to  give  shade  to  man  and  beast ;  groves 
of  mango  trees  I  have  had  planted  :  at  every  half  kos,  1  have  caused  wells  to 
be  dug  ;  rest  houses  have  been  erected  and  numerous  watering  places  have 
been  provided  by  me  here  and  there  for  the  enjoyment  of  man  and  beast.” 

“  Thus  saith  His  Sacred  and  Gracious  Majesty  the  King: — These  and 
many  other  high  officers  are  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  royal  alms, 
both  my  own  and  those  of  the  Queens  ;  and  in  all  the  royal  households, 
both  here  and  in  the  provinces,  these  officers  indicate  in  divers  ways  the 
manifold  opportunities  for  charity.” 

This  is  not  the  place  for  dwelling  at  length  on  the  moral  and  philoso¬ 
phical  teachings  of  the  Jainas  and  the  Buddhists.  The  form  of  the  high 
moral  precepts  which  the  Buddhists  taught  to  the  people  at  large  can  be 
easily  learnt  from  a  perusal  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka.  Their  philosophical 
systems  which  are  mainly  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Upanishads  and 
the  Sankhva  system  of  Kapila  are  also  clearly  explained  in  a  number  of  books 
already  printed  and  published.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  Upanishads  is  the  work  of  kings  and  Brahmans  dissatisfied 
with  the  Vedic  pantheon  and  evidently  a  protest  against  the  Vedic  animal 
sacrifices.  Still  what  struck  a  death  blow  to  the  independent  hierocracy  of 
the  Br&hmans  is  neither  the  high  moral  teachings  of  the  Jainas  and  the 
Buddhists  nor  their  agnostic  philosophy  based  upon  the  Sankhya  system, 
but  the  religion  of  the  service  of  humanity,  as  proclaimed  in  the  edicts  of 
ASoka  quoted  above.  As  has  already  been  shewn,  the  hermitages  of  the 
Brihmans  were  remote  from  populous  centres,  and  those  who  had  to  go  to 
one  or  other  of  these  hermitages  in  quest  of  learning  or  for  the  alleviation  of 
their  bodily  or  mental  ailments  had  to  quit  their  houses  and  their  families 
and  reside  in  the  open  air  in  the  hermitage  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
according  to  their  requirements.  The  life  which  they  had  to  live  was  in  fact 
a  new  departure  from  their  usual  town  or  village  life  and  was  more  or  less  a 
forest  life  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  now  there 
arose  a  new  order  of  priests,  the  order  of  the  Jaina  and  Buddhist  monks, 
who,  unlike  the  Brahmans,  made  towns  and  villages  the  centre  of  their 
activity  for  the  service  of  humanity.  Instead  of  requiring  the  needv  to  go 

*  Edict  11. 

+  Edict  V. 

1  Edict  Vll 
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far  as  distant  forests  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants,  the  monks  took 
themselves  to  the  very  houses  of  the  needy  and  provided  them  with  whatever 
they  needed,  food,  clothing,  medicine,  or  moral  or  philosophical  teaching  for 
getting  rid  of  transmigration  and  the  attainment  of  Nirv&na  or  final  emanci¬ 
pation.  For  this  the  monks  had  the  ready  support  of  the  kings  and  the  rich, 
and  the  country  abounded  with  rest  houses  to  deal  out  alms  to  the  needy. 
Besides  bringing  a  good  deal  of  relief  and  happiness  not  only  to  man  but  also 
to  beasts  and  birds,  this  new  humanitarian  religion  brought  peace  and 
friendship  to  kings  mutually  at  war  with  each  other.  This  peace  is  what 
is  termed  as  “  the  chiefest  conquest,”  by  A£oka  in  his  13th  Edict : — 

“  His  Majesty  King  Priyadarsin  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  conquered 
the  K&lingas.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  were  thence  carried 
away  captive,  one  hundred  thousand  were  there  slain,  and  many  times  that 
number  perished.  Ever  since  the  annexation  of  the  K&lingas,  His  Majesty 
has  jealously  protected  the  law  of  piety,  has  been  devoted  to  that  law  and 

has  proclaimed  its  precepts . 

The  conquest  which  has  thereby  been  everywhere  effected  causes  a 
feeling  of  delight.  Delight  is  found  in  the  conquest  made  by  the  Law.  .  .” 

This  conquest,  while  bringing  peace  and  happiness  to  both  kings  and 
people  alike,  seems  to  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  heart-burn  to  the  priestly 
class  which  it  adversely  affected.  It  seems  to  have  pulled  it  down  from  the 
high  pedestal  of  respect  which  it  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Now 
that  the  people  were  provided  with  more  than  they  used  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  each  and  even-  hermitage  must  necessarily  be  denuded 
of  all  sorts  of  pilgrims.  Except  a‘  few  hermits  with  a  few  Br&hman 
students  and  followers,  there  seem  to  have  resided  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently  no  other  people  in  any  of  the  hermitages.  What  the  priests  perhaps 
once  regarded  as  their  own  unassailable  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  was 
now  assailed,  root  and  branch.  It  was  a  moral  conquest  on  the  part  of  the 
Jainas  and  the  Buddhists  of  the  Kshatriva  class  and  a  moral  defeat  to  the 
Hr&hmans.  Neither  the  kings  and  the  Kshatriyas  nor  the  people  would  pay 
respect  to  them  ;  nor  could  the  Brahmans  claim  that  respect  which  they  once 
received  from  the  people  and  which  the  new  order  of  monks  deservedly 
claimed  and  enjoyed.  The  power  with  which  the  Jainas  and  the  Buddhists 
secured  a  moral  conquest  over  the  Brahmans  lay  in  the  provision  which  they 
with  the  help  of  the  kings  and  the  rich  of  the  land  made  for 
establishing  alms-houses,  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  both  man  and  beast.  This  is 
"hat  the  Brahmans  could  not  do  unless  they  secured  the  good  will 
°f  the  kings  and  the  rich.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
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kings  had  reason  enough  to  dislike,  if  not  to  hate,  the  Brahmans. 
It  follows  therefore  that  the  Brahmans  must  have  lost  all  the  privileges 
which  they  had  unquestionably  enjoyed  till  then.  They  had  to  lose  their 
right  of  electing,  banishing,  restoring,  and  anointing  a  king :  they  had  to 
lose  the  power  of  persuasion  over  the  members  of  the  state  assembly  of  the 
people  ;  they  had  to  lose  their  right  of  inheriting  the  property  of  others  on 
the  failure  of  heirs  the  six  immunities4  such  as  exemption  from  corporal 
punishment,  from  taxes,  hunger,  sickness,  cold  and  heat  due  to  want  or 
otherwise  must  have  been  also  lost  to  them.  All  this  serious  loss  of  long 
cherished  rights  and  prerogatives,  nay.  of  popular  help,  maintenance  and 
even  respect  was  evidently  due  to  the  rise  of  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  and  to 
the  conversion  of  the  kings  to  either  of  these  two  new  faiths.  It  needs  no 
saying  that  the  fury  of  the  Brahmans  against  the  Jainas.  the  Buddhists,  and 
the  kings  rose  to  its  highest  pitch.  Weapons  they  could  not  take,  for  war 
was  a  prohibited  profession  for  the  Br&hmans.  How  could  they  expect 
success  for  the  few  in  a  war  against  many  r  Others  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  either  perished  in  despair  or  died  in  a  civil  war.  But  the 
Brahmans  were  clever  enough  to  follow  a  course  which  seemed  to  them 
not  merely  destined  to  restore  them  to  their  lost  power,  but  powerful  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  the  new  inimical  faiths.  It  was  political  intrigue,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  kings  so  as  to  cause  them  to  take 
up  arms  against  each  other  for  their  own  extinction.  There  was  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  keen  intellect  of  the  Brahmans  in  the 
science  of  politics.  The  one  w  eak  point  of  the  Buddhists  much  in  favour  of 
the  Brahmans  was  their  entire  abstention  from  war  and  manslaughter 
attending  upon  it.  In  the  Chatus^atika  of  Arvadeva,  a  Buddhist  work,  war 
is  thus  condemned  :  — 

“  It  may  be  said  that  the  king  who  even  slays  men  in  accordance  with 
Dharma  laid  down  by  the  Rishis  does  not  commit  unrighteousness.  To  this 
the  reply  is  that  wise  men  should  not  conform  to  all  the  doings  of  Rishis, 
since  even  among  them  the  qualities  of  low,  intermediate,  and  high  exist. 
(IV.  89).  It  is  said  of  a  king  who  strikes  at  an  enemy  through  a  loop-hole, 
there  is  no  unrighteousness,  since  it  is  so  enjoined  in  the  S&stras.  To  this 
the  reply  is  that  if  to  a  king  who  strikes  at  his  enemy  through  a  loop-hole  sin 
does  not  accrue,  it  cannot  overtake  other  thieves  from  beforehand.  (IV.  91). 
It  may  be  said  that  the  king  who  overcomes  his  foes  in  the  forefront  of 
battle  and  beholds  the  store  of  wealth  acquired  by  his  own  prowess  and 
strength  derives  great  satisfaction  :  and  that  if  he  dies  in  battle,  he  surely 

*  Gaut.  XXVIII.  41;  Vasishtha  XVII.  84-85. 

♦  Gaut.  VIII  12.  13;  Band.  I.  10-18:  Apa.  II.  10-25 
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attains  heaven  through  his  self-abnegation.  To  this  the  reply  is  that  the 
sacrifice  of  one’s  possessions  in  wine  and  such  things  is  not  commended, 
how  then  can  the  sacrifice  of  self  even  in  war  be  commended  V’1  (IV  92). 

Another  weak  point  which  seems  to  have  caused  much  injury  to  the 
cause  of  Buddhism  was  their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  elective  monarchy 
as  it  was  in  practice  during  the  Vedic  period.  The  principle  of  elective 
monarchy  is  thus  described  in  the  Ultika  Jataka  : — 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  the  people  who  lived  in  the  first  cycle  of  the  world 
gathered  together  and  took  for  their  king  a  certain  man,  handsome,  auspici¬ 
ous,  commanding,  altogether  perfect."2 

The  same  principle  is  also  given  in  the  form  of  a  storv  in  RockhilTs  Life 
of  Buddha 3 

“  Let  us,  in  view  of  w  hat  has  just  happened,  assemble  together,  and 
choose  from  out  our  midst  those  w  ho  are  the  finest-looking,  the  largest,  the 
handsomest,  the  strongest,  and  let  us  make  them  lords  over  our  fields  and 
they  shall  punish  those  of  us  who  do  what  is  punishable,  and  they  shall 
recompense  those  of  us  who  do  what  is  praiseworthy,  and  from  the  produce 
of  our  fields  and  of  the  fruits  we  gather  we  will  give  them  a  portion." 

Desirous  of  handing  over  their  kingdoms  to  their  own  sons,  the  ancient 
kings  of  India  seem  to  have  resented  this  elective  system  and  often  violated 
it  by  force  of  arms,  as  is  clear  from  the  accounts  given  in  the  Puranas  of 
eldest  princes  inheriting  the  kingdoms  from  their  fathers.4  While  these  two 
weak  points  of  the  Buddhists  together  w  ith  their  partiality  for  republican5 
forms  of  government  and  their  lack  of  respect  to  royal  personages  whom 
they  regarded  as  merely  men  of  high  capacity  had  incapacitated  almost  all 
the  Buddhist  kings  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations,  they  seem  to 
have  also  displeased  some  other  kings  who.  adhering  to  the  old  Vedic  religion, 
hated  the  elective  system  of  monarchy  and  kept  aloof  from  Buddhism. 

The  Brahmans  seem  to  have  readily  seized  this  golden  opportunity 
to  regain  their  power  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  upstart  religious  faiths.  All 
that  they  had  to  do  was  to  abandon  the  old  elective  system  of  monarchy  by 
declaring  the  right  of  the  eldest  prince  to  inherit  the  kingdom  from  his 
father  and  by  regarding  the  king's  person  inviolable  and  sacred.  Accordingly 
mention  is  made  in  Kautilya's  Arthasastra  of  succession  of  the  eldest  sons 
to  the  kingdom  on  the  principle  of  inheritance.®  Though  the  Arthasastra 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  ill.  No.  S. 

2  jataka  Tales,  Vol  II,  p.  2-49  ;  Cowell's  Ed. 

3  I’.  6,  Trubner's  Oriental  Series. 

4  Vide  VishnupurApa,  Book  IV.  Dynasties  of  kings. 

5  Sec  Kbys  Davids'  Translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  part  Ji,  pp.  79-80  .  also 

RockhHl’s  Life  of  Buddha,  pp.  1 2*1-1 25. 

0  Book  I,  Chap.  XVII,  p.  40. 
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attaches  no  sanctity  to  the  king's  person,  persons  disregarding  kings  are 
threatened  with  divine  punishments.*  But  in  the  Pur&nas,  Smritis  and 
other  post-Buddhistic  works  the  king’s  person  is  distinctly  declared  to  be 
inviolable  and  sacred  on  the  ground  of  his  body  being  composed  of  the  eight 
protectors  of  the  world,  the  moon,  fire,  the  sun,  wind,  Indra,  Kubera,  Varuna 
and  Yama.+  Regarding  the  divine  powers  of  the  king,  the  proverbial  passage 
“  ^TT  ”,  “  The  king  is  God  Vishnu  himself  in  the  form  of  a  man,” 

is  frequently  quoted.  The  Brahmans  seem  to  have  also  renounced  their 
time-honoured  claim  for  their  superiority  to  the  king  and  for  the  six 
immunities,  such  as  exemption  from  corporal  punishment,  from  taxes,  hunger, 
sickness,  cold  and  heat.  From  the  post-Buddhistic  period  and  onwards, 
they  seem  to  have  consented  to  pay  taxes  to  the  king  like  others  and  to  be 
liable  to  punishments  for  offences  though  light  when  compared  with  those 
inflicted  upon  other  classes  of  people.  They  seem  to  have  also  given  up  the 
order  of  hermits  as  unsuited  for  the  age  of  Kali  and  classed  it  among  the 
customs  to  be  discontinued  then. 

Pleased  with  this  kind  of  sacrifice  of  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Brahmans, 
the  few  Hindu  kings  that  stood  firm  by  their  Vedic  faith  seem  to  have 
made  a  common  cause  with  the  Brihmans  to  expand  their  kingdoms  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  the  apostate  Buddhist  kings.  “  An  early  stage,”  says 
V.  A.  Smith  in  his  Early  History  of  India,  “  in  the  reaction  against  the 
Buddhist  condemnation  of  sacrifice  had  been  marked  by  Pushyamitra’s 
celebration  of  the  horse-sacrifice  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
In  the  fourth,  Samudragupta  revived  the  same  rite  with  added  splendour  ; 
and,  in  the  fifth  his  grandson  repeated  the  solemnity.  Without  going 
further  into  detail,  the  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  remark  that 
coins,  inscriptions,  and  monuments  agree  in  furnishing  abundant  evidence 
of  the  recrudescence  during  the  Gupta  period  of  the  Brihmanical  Hinduism 
at  the  expense  of  Buddhism,  and  of  the  favour  show  n  by  the  ruling  powers 
to  classical  Sanskrit  at  the  expense  of  the  more  popular  dialects,  which 
had  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Andhra  Kings.”  § 

Not  satisfied  with  the  results  which  the  Brahmans  achieved  by  their 
alliance  wfith  Hindu  kings,  they  seem  to  have  also  instigated  the  wild  tribes 
(the  Atavikas  of  the  Arthasastra)  against  the  effeminate  Buddhist  kings  by 
promising  them  the  kingdoms  they  might  conquer.  Accordingly  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  Yudhishthira  whether  in  case  of  a  Brahman,  Vaisya,  or  Sudra 

*  Book  1.  Chap.  XIII.  p.  26. 

f  Manu  V.  96.  Agiiipurana  CCXXVI.  17- JO  r  Markaivdeva  Parana  X.XVII ;  Brihaddharma- 
purana,  Ultarakanda  III.  6-9  :  Mahabharata  LXX1I.  25  &  2C>. 

J  Sec  Smrii'i  Chandrika,  Vo).  ](  p.  30.  Mysore  Oriental  Library  lid. 

?  Early  History  of  India,  Secoud  Ed.,  p.  2S7, 
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taking  up  the  reins  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  social 
confusion,  he  should  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  Bhishma  says  **  Be  he  a 
Sudra  or  any  other  man,  he  that  becomes  a  raft  on  a  raftless  current  or  a 
means  of  crossing  where  other  means  there  are  none,  certainly  deserves 
respect  in  every  way.”*  Again  in  Chapter  XCII,  Verse  9,  of  the  same 
paragraph,  he  says  that  “  that  king  who  acts  according  to  the  advice  of  a 
vicious  and  sinful  minister  becomes  a  destroyer  of  righteousness,  and  deserves 
to  be  slain  by  his  subjects  with  all  his  family.” 

The  installations  of  Vrishala  Chandragupta  on  the  throne  of  the  N'andas 
and  of  Sudra  Aryaka  on  the  throne  of  Palaka,  as  dramatised  in  the  *  Clay  cart 
are  instances  in  point. 

Thus  employing  one  or  other  of  the  four  forms  of  stratagem  (Upaya)  such 
as  reconciliation,  bribery,  causing  dissension  and  open  war,  the  BrAhmans  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  driving  out  both  Jainism  and  Buddhism  from  the  land  and 
regained  this  lost  power  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  A.  D. 
It  should  be  noted  that  throughout  this  conflict  between  the  BrAhmans  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Jainas  and  the  Buddhists  on  the  other,  which  appears  to 
have  lasted  for  more  than  ten  centuries,  the  chief  part  which  the  Brahmans 
successfully  played  is  diplomacy,  or  artful  management  of  international  affairs 
with  a  view  of  securing  advantages  to  themselves.  Corresponding  to  the  num¬ 
berless  petty  states  that  studded  the  vast  continent  of  India  both  during  the 
pre-Buddhistic  and  post-Buddhistic  periods,  there  arose  a  number  of  political 
schools  of  BrAhmans,  experimenting  the  sixfold  policy  and  the  fourfold 
strategic  measures,  as  described  in  the  seventh  and  twelfth  Books  of  the 
Arthasastra.  ChAnakva  mentions  nearly  a  dozen  political  schools  that  were 
contemporary'  to  him.  All  of  them  seem  to  have  been  trying  their  political 
theories  in  one  or  another  of  the  numerous  petty  states  of  the  time.  Among 
them  Kautilya  seems  to  have  been  a  most  skilful  politician,  as  proved  by  his 
famous  political  work,  the  ArthasAstra  and  by  his  installation  of  Chandragupta 
on  the  throne  of  the  Nandas.  By  making  use  of  the  sixfold  policy,  as  described 
in  the  seventh  Book  of  his  ArthasAstra,  he  seems  to  have  subjugated  a  number 
of  petty  states  both  Jaina  and  Buddhistic  and  consolidated  them  all  in  one 
Undisputed  empire  over  which  Chandragupta  and  his  descendants  peacefully 
reigned.  Chatjakya’s  main  aim  in  establishing  such  an  empire  and  handing- 
it  over  to  a  brave  Jsfidra  like  Chandragupta  instead  of  keeping  it  for  himself, 
us  BharadvAja,  i  another  politician  of  his  time,  would  have  done,  seems  to 
have  been  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  BrAhmans  under  a  highlxjrn  or 
fosebom  king  who  evidently  depended  upon  the  political  genius  of  the 

•  Rajadbanna.  Chap.  78,  38. 

♦  Anha  Kook  V,  Chap.  VI,  p.  3X0 
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Brahmans  for  the  safety  and  security  of  his  empire.  That  such  was  his 
aim.  is  plainly  stated  in  his  Arthasastra  : — 

“  That  Kshatriya  breed  which  is  brought  up  by  Brahmans,  is  charmed 
with  the  counsels  of  good  councillors,  and  which  faithfully  follows  the 
precepts  of  the  Sastras  becomes  invincible  and  attains  success  though  un¬ 
aided  with  weapons."1 

Though  he  was  well  aware  of  the  elective  monarchy2  and  also  the 
hereditary  monarchy8  of  the  Vedic  period  and  though  he  thought  the 
republican*  form  of  government  as  the  most  invincible  and  powerful  enough 
to  last  long,  still  he  attached  importance  to  the  above  form  of  absolute 
monarchy  with  Brahman  ministers  as  the  only  type  best  adapted  for  the 
preservation  of  Brahman ic  learning  and  religion.  As  already  stated,  the 
elective  monarchy  with  a  preponderance  of  Brihmanic  element  or  power  in 
the  State  Assembly  was  repulsive  to  the  kings  themselves ;  the  republican 
form  of  government,  though  conducive  to  the  preservation  and  progress  of 
the  principles  of  equality  and  brotherhood  of  men  as  taught  by  the  Buddhists, 
was  apparently  not  well  suited  for  the  preference  of  Brahmanic  interests  to 
those  of  the  other  classes.  Hence  an  absolute  monarchy  with  divine 
sanctity  attached  to  the  king's  person  and  with  Brahman  politicians  as 
ministers  was  the  only  form  of  government  which  Brihmans  following  the 
views  of  Chanaky-a  considered  as  best  fitted  for  the  preservation  of 
their  own  interests,  which,  being  mainly  spiritual,  was  in  their  vie\V 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  other  classes  also.  The  rights  and 
prerogatives  which  they  claimed  and  enjoyed  during  the  Vedic  and 
Brahmanic  periods  consisted  of  the  six  immunities  and  the  inheritance  of 
the  property  of  persons  dying  without  a  heir  and  appeared  therefore  to  be 
bare  selfish  monopolies  unjustly  secured  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
interests  of  other  communities.  But  now  they  relinquished  their  claim  for 
those  direct  self-interests  and  succeeded  in  securing  some  other  indirect 
interests  under  the  name  of  spiritual  interests.  They  were  the  gifts  and 
provisions  granted  by  kings  for  the  worship5  of  gods  and  ancestors  and  for 
averting  evils0  and  the  produce  of  temple  lands  and  Brahmadcyika7  lands. 
Another  source  of  revenue  was  the  establishment  of  inuths  after  the  model  of 
Jaina  and  Buddhistic  monasteries.  In  their  numerous  monasteries  the  Jaim 
and  the  Buddhist  monks  seem  to  have  been  distributing  alms  to  the  poor  and 

1  Book  I,  Cljap.  Xllt,  p.  26. 

2  Book  I,  Chap.  XIII,  p.  26. 

3  &  4  Book  I,  Chap.  XVII.  p.  40. 

5  Arthasistra  Book  II,  Chap,  VI,  p.  66. 

0  ibid  „  Chap.  VI,  p.  70. 

7  ’bid  .,  Chap.  I,  p.  52. 
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the  afflicted  by  making  use  of  the  provision  made  hv  kings  in  land 
or  revenue,  observing  at  the  same  time  the  strict  monastic  injunction 
that  no  ascetic  should  possess  land  or  money.  The  SannyAsdpanishad 
like  the  ascetic  injunctions  of  the  Buddhists  strictly  lays  down  that  a 
Sannyasi  may  receive  in  the  form  of  a  gift  nothing  but  a  worn-out  garment 
and  that  quantity  of  food  which  will  suffice  to  keep  his  bodv  and  soul 
together.'  Still  under  the  pretext  of  worshipping  the  gods  and  feeding  the 
poor,  the  Brfthmans  like  the  Buddhists  whom  they  supplanted  seem  to  have 
begun  in  the  face  of  the  SAstrnic  injunction  to  the  contrary  the  practice  of 
possessing  and  enjoying  monastic  or  muth  and  temple  lands.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  a  number  of  Jaina  and  Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries  were 
converted  into  BrAhmanic  temples  and  mu^hs,  all  endowed  with  extensive 
lands  for  their  maintenance.  In  addition  to  these,  the  BrAhmans  seem  to 
have  also  succeeded  in  inducing  a  number  of  kings  to  build  new  temples  and 
set  up  new  mu{hs  with  necessary  endowments.  Kings  in  post-Buddhistic 
India  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  building  temples  and  muths, 
perhaps  “  to  infuse  spirit  among  their  own  men  and  frighten  their  enemy’s 
people  by  giving  publicity  to  their  power  of  omniscience  and  close  association 
with'  gods."+ 

A  birds'-eye-view  of  the  immense  numbers  of  extraordinarily  rich  religious 
institutions  of  India  in  general  and  of  Southern  India  in  particular  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one  of  the  unbounded  religious  zeal  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
post-Buddhistic  kings  of  India.  Though  this  zeal  indirectly  tended  to  enrich 
the  Brahmans  and  rendered  the  source  of  their  subsistence  permanent,  it 
seems  to  be  this  innate  zeal,  but  not  partiality  towards  the  BrAhmans,  that 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  conversion  of  India  into  a  land  of  temples. 
Why  should  the  Brahmans  expect  more  for  the  cultivation  of  their  intellectual 
faculty  and  for.the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  cravings  in  peace  ?  All  that  the 
post-Buddhistic  Br Ah  mans  like  those  of  the  Vedic  period  required  was  plenty 
of  time  to  think  and  write  and  sure  and  unfailing  ready  subsistence  for  their 
“maintenance.  This  the  Brahmadeyika  lands  and  richly  endowed  temples 
?nd  muths  gave  them  and  satisfied  them  beyond  measure.  Availing  them¬ 
selves  of  this  peace  and  plenty,  their  fertile  intellect  and  original  thinking 
worked  wonders  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  fields.  Can  the  literary 
*nd  scientific  works  they  were  thus  enabled  to  write  and  hand  down  to 
Posterity  be  counted  even  now  ?  Panini,  Vararucbi,  and  Patanjali 
0n  the  subject  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  KAnAda  and  Gautama  on  logic, 
J^oiini  and  BAdarayana  on  philosophy,  Charaka  and  Susruta  on  medicine, 

*  SannyftsOpanishad,  Chap.  ). 

♦  ArthaiSstra.  Book  XIII.  Chap.  1,  p.  47$. 
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Chanakya  and  other?  on  political  science.  Bbrign,  YAgnyavalkva  and 
others  on  social  codes,  Aryabhata  and  VnrAhamihira  on  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  Bhasa,  Kalidasa,  and  BhAna  on  literature,  to  speak 
of  onlv  a  few,  have  produced  such  monumental  works  as  are  read  even  now 
with  respect,  wonder,  and  admiration  even  by  western  scholars.  It  is 
probable  that  but  for  the  absolute  monarchy  w’hich  the  Brahmans  themselves 
shaped  and  constituted  with  peace  and  plenty  assured  for  themselves,  the 
BrAhman  intellect  would  not  have  thrived  so  well  as  it  did.  In  the  absolute 
monarchies  thus  set  up  the  close  association  of  the  Brahmans  with  the  kings 
was  evidently  indispensable.  To  advise  the  king  on  social,  religious,  and 
political  matters  affecting  the  state,  to  help  the  king  in  deciding  the  questions 
of  peace  and  war.  to  officer  the  various  departments  of  the  state,  to  go  on 
with  the  work  of  espionage  within  and  without  the  state,  and  even  to  run  as 
a  messenger  to  foreign  states,  it  is  the  BrAhman  that  was  sought  for.  The 
BrAhman's  person  seems  to  have  been  regarded  inviolable.  *  Thus  having 
overthrown  Jainism  and  Buddhism  and  having  constituted  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  congenial  and  conducive  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  BrAhmanic 
interests,  the  BrAhman  intellect  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
suntminn  bonttm  it  had  achieved  for  itself  after  so  many  struggles,  fights,  and 
failures.  It  was  their  self-denial  coupled  with  their  piety  and  penance  that 
made  the  common  people  concede  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
during  the  Yedic  period.  It  appears  to  be  their  fertile  intellect  and  power 
for  diplomatic  dealings  in  politics  that  induced  the  people  to  concede  to  them 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  post-Buddhistic  period. 

Even  during  the  Muhammadan  period  which  evidently  disturbed  and 
destroyed  their  peace  for  a  while,  they  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  peacefully 
enjoying  their  rights  and  privileges  in  the  few  Hindu  kingdoms  that  survived 
then.  What  course  will  they  now  take  in  th*  interests  of  themselves  and 
other  communities  under  the  mighty  and  peaceful  British  empire  is  a 
question  the  solution  of  which  is  beset  with  difficulties.  During  the  Vedic 
period,  they  formed  a  class  with  free  intercourse  with  other  classes  even  in 
matteis  of  commensalism  and  connubiality.  During  the  post-Buddhistic 
period  they  unconsciously  passed  into  a  rigid  caste  system,  rejecting  inter- 
dining  and  intermarriage  with  the  Jaina  and  Buddhist  apostates,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  my  essay  on  the  evolution  of  castes.  As  they  have 
shown  so  much  aptitude  of  adaptability  to  changes  in  environments  and 
circumstances,  one  can  hope  that  they  will  modify  their  views  of  life  and 
matter  according  to  the  needs  of  the  time  and  renouncing  most  of  their 
undeserved  claims,  will  chalk  out  a  new  course  conducive  to  the  good  of -all- 

*  ArthaSAstra.  Boot-  T.  Chap  XVI,  p.  35. 


22.  Raghunatha  Varman  on  the  Right  of 
the  Low- caste  People  to 
Brahma-  knowledge 

Nature  has  endowed  man  with  enormous  spiritual,  intellectual  and  physical 
powers  and  to  exercise  those  powers  at  his  will.  But  with  the  growth  of 
society  and  civilization  there  came  as  a  social  necessity  three  despots  to 
restrain  the  exercise  of  free  will.  They  are  Religion,  Society  in  the  form  of  race, 
nation,  class  or  caste,  and  Government.  Under  religious  despotism  certain 
classes  of  men  are  forbidden  to  read  and  discuss  the  religious  literature  of 
certain  other  classes.  Under  social  tyranny  certain  classes  of  men  have  been 
condemned  as  unsociable.  Political  despotism  frequently  prohibits  certain 
acts  as  offences.  These  restrictions  to  individual  liberty  are  common  to  all 
nations.  India  is  no  exception  to  them.  Whatever  might  be  the  past  history 
of  India  during  the  Vedic  period,  she  came  under  the  tyranny  of  all  the  three 
kinds  of  despotisms  in  the  medieval  times.  During  the  Vedic  period  there 
seem  to  have  been  no  inequalities  of  caste  distinctions.  The  Vedas  and  the 
Vedic  sacrifices  seem  to  have  formed  a  national  religion  common  to  all  classes 
or  castes  of  people.  Even  the  Sudra  seems  to  have  read  the  Vedas  and  per¬ 
formed  the  Vedic  sacrifices  :  for  Apastamba  (I.  19,  9)  prescribes  *  Adhava,  ’ 

*  come,  O  !  wife,  ’  as  the  imperative  to  be  used  by  a  Sudra  sacrificer  in  calling 
his  wife  to  present  herself  at  the  full  or  new  moon  sacrifice  under  perform¬ 
ance.  The  Varaha  Srauta  which  is  later  than  Patanjali  (1st  Century  B.C.) 
whose  name  it  mentions  says  (II-4)  that  '  Dasi  pinashti,  ’  *  a  slave  woman 
powders  the  rice  ’  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifice.  But  with  the  advent  of  rigid 
caste  system  in  the  first  few  centuries  of  A.D.,  the  Brahmans  seem  to  have 
shut  out  the  Sudras  from  the  Vedic  literature  and  the  Vedic  sacrifices  and 
concealed  from  them  the  various  philosophies,  such  as  the  Sankhya,  Advaita, 
Dvaita,  Nyaya,  Vaishasika,  all  based  more  or  less  on  the  Upanishads. 

Yet  even  in  these  dark  ages  a  few  learned  and  liberal  stars  seem  to  have 
been  impartially  shedding  their  light  over  all.  Among  these  Rayakula 
Raghuttamsa  or  Raghunatha  Varman  is  one.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
learned  scholar  well  versed  in  Purvamimamsa,  Advaita  and  Nyaya.  Among 
his  works,  one,  ‘  Laukika-nyayasangraha  ’  or  ‘  Abridged  account  of  current 
logical  principles  ’  has  been  published  in  the  Benares  Chaukamba  Series. 
There  is  another  larger  work  of  his  styled  the  Laukika  Nyayaratnakara,  or 
the  ocean  of  current  logical  principles.  In  the  introduction  to  his  former 
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work  he  says  that  it  is  an  abridgement  of  the  latter.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
in  Benares.  It  is  not  however  known  when  he  flourished  and  where  he  was 
born.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  not  far  later  than  Appayya  Dikshita  who 
liyed  in  1530-1572  A.D.  There  is  a  fragmentary  manuscript  of  his  Lauki- 
ka-nyayaratnakara,  having  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  in  the  Oriental 
Library  at  Mysore,  In  the  second  part  called  Pramana  Bhaga  of  this  work 
he  endeavours  to  establish  the  right  of  Sudras  and  even  the  Chandalas  to  the 
Vedantic  knowledge.  He  does  not  include  the  Sudras  among  the  low-castes. 
The  following  is  the  translation  of  what  he  says  on  this  important  controver¬ 
sial  topic : — 

“  If  as  stated,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  requires  no  scriptural 
command  or  permission,  then  as  the  Sudra  is  also  desirous  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  is  he  also  entitled  to  undertake  activities  necessary  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge  ?  Yes,  why  not !  He  has  a  right  to  it.  Well !  after 
discussing  the  question  whether  a  Sudra  is  entitled  to  hear  of  the  Vedantic 
texts  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Saguna-Brahma  knowledge  treated 
of  in  the  Upanishads  it  is  decided  in  what  is  called  the  Apa-Sudra-discourse 
in  the  Badarayana  sutras  that  the  Sudras  have  no  right  to  Brahma-knowledge. 
For  denying  this  right  to  them,  the  commentaries  on  the  Badarayana  sudras 
are  pointed  out  as  an  authority.  It  is  stated  there  that  as  he  cannot  read 
the  Vedas,  he  has  no  right  to  Brahma-knowledge.  Also  as  he  has  no 
right  to  read  and  learn  the  Vedas,  it  follows  that  he  has  no  right  to  the 
performance  of  worship  of  Saguna  Brahma.  It  follows  equally  therefore 
that  he  has  no  right  to  entertain  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  Brahma- 
knowledge.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  though  he  has  no  right  to  perform  the 
Vedic  rights,  he  has  yet  the  right  to  undertake  such  activities  as  are  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  Brahma-knowledge ;  for  the  Smriti  says  that  ‘  no 
knowledge  should  be  imparted  to  the  Sudra.’  Hence  it  follows  that  as  he 
has  no  right  to  knowledge  in  general,  he  is  not  at  all  entitled  to  desire  and 
take  steps  to  acquire  Brahma-knowledge. 

Not  so : — Though  the  Sudra  has  no  right  to  learn  the  Vedas  and  to 
perform  the  Agnihotra  and  other  sacrificial  acts,  there  is  an  express  statement 
entitling  all  the  castes  inclusive  of  the  Sudra  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  remove  the  sin  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
knowledge  and  which  enables  him  to  have  a  faith  in  the  lord  of  the  Universe. 
He  is  also  entitled  to  perform  what  are  called  pakayajnas.  The  express 
statement  (Bhagavadgita  IX.  32)  is  as  follows : — 

‘  O  son  of  Pritha,  those  people  of  even  sinful  or  low  birth,  as  well  as 
women,  Vaisyas,  or  Sudras,  shall  reach  the  supreme  state  through  obtaining 
shelter  in  me.’ 
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This  verse  holds  out  emancipation  through  knowledge  to  all  persons  born  of 
intermixture  of  castes  such  as  those  from  the  Suta  down  to  the  Chandalas  as 
well  as  to  women  who  have  placed  their  heart  in  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  epithet  ‘  of  sinful  or  low  birth  ’  is  applicable  to  those 
persons  that  are  mentioned  in  the  second  half  of  the  Verse  ;  for  Vaisyas  cannot 
be  said  to  be  of  sinful  or  low  birth,  in  as  much  as  they  are  entitled  to  study  the 
Vedas  and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  Saguna  as  well  as  Nirguna  Brahma. 
Nor  is  that  epithet  applicable  to  women  and  Sudras  for  the  following  reason  : — 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  sinful  or  low  birth.  If  it  means  those  whose 
past  sinful  deeds  are  the  cause  of  their  present  birth,  then  there  crop  up  two 
alternatives  :  what  are  these  sinful  deeds  ? 

Are  they  those  that  obstruct  knowledge  or  those  that  are  the  cause  of 
misery  alone  (dukha)  ?  If  it  is  taken  in  the  first  sense,  then  it  may  be  applied 
even  to  the  Dvijas  (Brahman,  Kshatriya  and  Vaisya),  for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  no  sin  obstructive  to  knowledge  ;  otherwise  they  might  all  be 
born  as  wise  men. 

If  it  be  taken  in  the  second  sense,  i.e.,  such  sin  as  is  the  cause  of  misery 
alone,  then  those  to  whom  such  epithet  is  applied  would  be  only  those  who 
are  always  miserable  with  no  trace  of  happiness,  for  there  would  be  no  merit 
to  bring  them  happiness. 

If  that  word  (papayoni)  be  taken  in  the  third  sense,  i.e.,  those  whose 
birth  is  miserable,  then  that  epithet  can  be  applied  to  Dvijas  also,  for  it 
cannot  be  said  that  their  birth  has  no  misery  at  all.  If  it  be  taken  in  the  first 
sense,  i.e.,  those  whose  birth  is  caused  by  sin  obstructive  to  knowledge,  then 
they  can  have  no  shelter  in  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  because  the  Sruti  says 
that  merit  can  be  acquired  only  by  meritorious  deeds  ;  also  because  the 
Mahabharata  says  that  faith  in  god  will  come  to  man  only  when  he  is  rid  of 
sins  which  cause  him  revolve  in  millions  of  births  of  manifold  forms,  and  also 
because  there  is  the  Parana  saying  that  faith  in  Krishna  originates  in  men 
only  after  their  passing  through  a  million  of  births  and  after  their  getting  rid 
of  sins  by  means  of  meditation  and  concentration  of  mind.  Hence  it  follows 
that  faith  originates  in  men  only  when  they  get  rid  of  those  sins  which  are 
obstructive  to  true  knowledge.  Hence  the  first  meaning  does  not  hold  good. 

Nor  can  the  word  papa,  sin,  be  taken  to  mean  only  such  sin  as  causes  low 
birth,  for  that  meaning  is  involved  in  the  inconsistency  of  interdependence, 
as  sin  is  the  cause  of  low  birth  and  low  birth  is  the  cause  of  sin.  Nor  can 
lowness  in  birth  be  defined ;  for  it  is  not  even  now  clearly  understood.  Accord- 
inly  there  is  a  story  in  the  Vishnupurana  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  defining 
low  birth.  The  story  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  There  was  a  discussion  among  some  sages  as  to  in  what  times  the  least 
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meritorious  deed  is  productive  of  the  greatest  merit  and  with  what  deeds  man 
will  be  happy.  In  view  of  clearing  off  the  doubt,  the  sages  went  to  Vyasa. 
Seeing  him  bathing  in  the  Ganges,  they  waited  for  him  on  the  bank.  Hav¬ 
ing  risen  after  plunging  himself  in  the  water  once,  he  said  “  Kali  is  good  and 
good  is  Kali.”  After  plunging  a  second  time,  he  said  “  good  !  good !  O  Sudra 
thou  art  happy”  (dhanya).  After  plunging  a  third  time,  “  Happy  are  the 
women,  they  are  happy,  who  else  is  happier  than  they  ?”  Then  he  came  out. 
After  being  saluted  by  the  sages,  he  asked  them  why  they  came  there.  They 
said  that  they  came  to  have  their  doubts  cleared  off  by  him.  Then  saying 
“  Let  our  doubt  be  aside,”  they  said  that  they  wanted  to  know  what  made 
him  say  about  the  goodness  of  Kali,  Sudra  and  women.  Then  with  a  smile 
implying  that  the  sages  could  not  understand  that  his  statement  about  Kali. 
Sudras,  and  Women  was  in  reply  to  their  own  doubt,  he  said,  as  follows  : — 

“  What  in  the  Krita  age  was  acquired  in  the  course  of  ten  years  and  in 
the  Treta  age  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  in  the  Dvapara  in  the  course  of  a 
month  is  acquired  in  the  Kali  age  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night,  whether 
it  be  the  result  of  penance,  or  celebacy,  or  of  sinful  deeds.  Hence  I  say  that 
Kali  is  good.  This  is  the  meaning  of  my  first  statement.  As  to  the  second, 
it  is  this  : — The  Dvijas  attain  the  heavens  by  means  of  severe  penance.  But 
the  Sudra  has  only  to  serve  the  Dvijas  and  to  perform  the  Pakayajnas,  where¬ 
by  he  attains  heaven.  Hence  he  is  happy  or  happier  than  the  twice- 
born.  Nor  have  the  Sudras  those  d.nic  rules  which  are  enjoined  upon  the 
twice-born.  Hence  I  said  that  the  lot  of  the  Sudras  was  happy.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  my  words  commending  the  Sudras.  Then  as  regards  women, 
O  sages,  you  must  know  that  whoever  among  women  attends  to  the  needs  of 
her  husband  in  her  acts,  thoughts  or  words  will  attain  the  same  world  that 
her  husband  attains  and  that,  too,  with  far  less  difficulty.  This  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  my  approbation  of  women’s  lot.”  Then  the  sages  were  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  and  returned  to  their  own  places. 

Thus  from  this  story  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  proper  to  speak  of  women 
and  Sudras  as  persons  of  sinful  or  low  birth.  If  even  in  spite  of  the  Vishnu- 
purana  statement,  women  and  Sudras  are  regarded  as  persons  of  sinful  birth, 
then  the  inconsistency  of  sin  being  the  cause  of  low  birth  and  low  birth  being 
the  cause  of  sin  cannot  be  avoided.  Unless  it  is  avoided,  no  consistent  mean¬ 
ing  can  possibly  be  made.  The  mention  of  women,  Vaisyas  and  Sudras  in 
the  lowest  social  scale  in  the  Bhagavadgita  verse  quoted  above  is  merely  to 
encourage  by  flattering  words  the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas  and  Arjuna  among 
them.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  word  ‘  Brahmana  ’  in  the  Upanishad  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘  Brahmans  desire  to  know  Brahma  through  the  Vedas,  sacrifices, 
gifts,  and  indestructible  penance’  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  not  merely  the 
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three  upper  classes,  the  Brahmans,  the  Kshatriyas,  and  the  Vaisyas,  but  also 
people  of  all  castes  inclusive  of  the  Sudra.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  story 
of  the  Vishnupurana  merely  points  out  the  duties  which  lead  women  and 
Sudras  to  emancipation,  but  does  not  at  all  entitle  them  to  Brahma-knowledge; 
for  in  accordance  with  Mimamsa  principle  of  ‘  Combination  and  Separation  ’ 
those  very  duties,  when  observed  by  women  and  Sudras  with  no  desire  for 
their  results  and  with  the  sole  aim  of  pleasing  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  will 
entitle  them  to  attain  Brahma-knowledge. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  mention  of  the  word  Yajna  sacrifice  in  the 
Upanishad  passage  implies  only  those  who  are  entitled  to  learn  the  Vedas  and 
perform  the  sacrifices ;  for  the  expressions  *  though  the  Vedas,  with  sacrifices, 
gifts,  and  indestructible  penance  ’  mean  several  means  but  not  one  collective 
means.  Accordingly  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  as  follows : — 

‘They  desire  to  attain  Brahma  knowledge  through  the  Vedas,  or  through 
sacrifice,  or  through  gifts,  etc : — Hence  it  is  clear  that  there  are  different 
means.  Also  that  this  is  the  correct  interpretation,  is  borne  out  not  merely 
by  the  saying  which  enjoins  on  widowers  only  the  giving  of  gifts  for  the 
attainment  of  Brahma  knowledge,  but  also  by  the  statement  according  to 
which  faith  in  the  lord  of  the  Universe  is  a  means  for  emancipation,  commonly 
open  to  all  castes.  If  a  collective  sense  were  intended,  then  the  word  ‘  cha  ’, 
‘  (=and)  ’  must  necessarily  have  been  used  in  the  Upanishad  passage.  In  those 
passages  where  a  collective  sense  is  intended,  as  in  (Agnaye  prajapataye  cha), 
‘  To  Agni  and  prajapati,  the  word  ‘  cha  ’  is  invariably  found. 

Also  it  cannot  be  urged  that  as  the  Sudras  have  no  means  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  Vedantic  texts,  they  cannot  possibly  entertain  any  desire  to  attain 
Brahma- knowledge  ;  for  according  to  the  Puranic  statement  that  *  one  should 
lecture  to  the  people  of  all  the  four  castes,  having  a  Brahmin  in  front  ’  the 
Sudras  are  entitled  to  hear  of  Brahma-knowledge  and  thereby  acquire  a  taste 
for  it.  As  to  the  text  that  “  No  knowledge  should  be  imparted  to  the  Sudra  ”, 
it  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  only  knowledge  of  sacrificial  acts,  which  after 
all  is  by  no  means  useful  to  the  attainment  of  Brahma-knowledge  ;  otherwise, 
i.e.,  if  he  is  not  allowed  the  right  to  education,  he  will  have  no  means  of 
understanding  the  elementary  principles  of  his  own  duties.  His  duties  are 
thus  enumerated  : — 

The  Sudras  form  the  fourth  caste.  They  have  to  maintain  truth, 
avoid  anger,  observe  cleanliness  and  wash  their  legs  in  lieu  of  sipping  water, 
perform  ancestral  worship,  give  subsistence  to  their  servants,  have  content¬ 
ment,  and  serve  the  higher  castes. 

Even  if  following  the  text  that  no  education  should  be  imparted  to 
the  Sudra,  persistence  in  denying  all  kinds  of  education  to  the  Sudras 
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be  obstinately  maintained,  even  then  there  is  the  chance  of  Sudras  know¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  of  learning  in  general  and  of  their  own  duties  in 
particular,  for  following  the  Smriti  saying  that  *  Manu  is  of  opinion  that 
even  doing  a  hundred  wicked  acts,  one  should  acquire  the  means  of 
supporting  one’s  old  parents,  one’s  chaste  wife  or  young  son,’  some  destitute 
Brahmans  would  even  go  to  the  Sudras  to  earn  their  livelihood  by 
begging,  as  they  are  said  in  the  Puranas  to  have  done  so  a  number  of  times. 
From  such  Brahmanas  Sudras  will  learn  much  about  their  own  duties  and 
about  Brahma-knowledge. 

It  cannot  be  urged  that  this  assertion  will  be  against  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  the  Apa-sudra  discourse  in  the  Bodarayanasutras,  where  Brahma 
knowledge  is  denied  to  the  Sudra ;  for  what  is  denied  to  the  Sudras  in  the 
Vedanta  sutras  is  not  Brahma-knowledge  but  the  study  of  those  Vedic  texts 
in  which  both  the  Saguna  and  Nirguria  forms  of  Brahma-knowledge  are 
treated  of  and  which  only  those  who  are  gone  through  the  Sacred  String,  and 
initiation,  and  other  sacramental  purificatory  ceremonials  are  entitled  to 
study  under  a  teacher.  As  to  the  Sudras  they  are  said  to  be  free  from  sin 
and  to  require  no  purificatory  rites.  Accordingly  a  Smriti  says  *  There  is 
no  sin  in  the  Sudra  and  therefore  he  needs  no  purificatory  rites’. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  just  as  the  knowledge  of  Saguna  Brahma 
which  required  Vedic  texts  for  its  observance  is  denied  to  the  Sudra  in  the 
Apa-sudra  discourse,  so  the  knowledge  of  Nirguna  Brahma  is  equally  denied 
to  him ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  the  desire  for  knowledge  about 
Nirguna  Brahma  aroused  in  the  heart  of  a  Sudra  by  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  the  subject  matter  itself.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Brahma- 
knowledge  requires  no  scriptural  command  for  attempting  to  learn  it ; 
nor  does  it  require  the  knowledge  of  the  other  ceremonial  portion  of 
the  Vedas.  Hence  it  cannot  be  countermanded  and  denied  to  any  person 
who  seeks  it.  As  the  experience  of  Brahmananda  or  blissful  state  in  Svarga  or 
heavenly  bliss  is  an  unavoidable  result  or  consequence,  it  can  never  be  prohibit¬ 
ed  ;  for  results  or  consequemces  of  effects  can  by  no  means  be  susceptible  of 
command  or  prohibition.  Hence  just  as  the  experience  of  heavenly  bliss  when 
acquired  as  a  result  requires  only  a  desire  for  it,  so  the  knowledge  of  Nirguna 
Brahma  requires  only  a  desire  for  it  in  the  knower.  This  cannot  be  prohibit¬ 
ed.  As  to  the  knowledge  of  Saguna  Brahma,  it  is  a  sort  of  ritualistic  practice 
and  as  such  it  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  Veda  wherein  the  methods  of 
the  Upasana  or  worship  of  Saguna  Brahma  are  treated  of  in  detail.  Hence  it 
being  a  kind  of  work,  the  worshipper  requires  a  scriptural  command  before 
attempting  to  observe  it.  So  there  is  vast  difference  between  the  knowledge 
of  the  worship  of  Saguna  Brahma  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Nirguna  Brahma. 
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It  cannot  be  also  urged  that  as  the  Sudras  are  not  entitled  to  learn  the 
Vedanta,  they  can  neither  acquire  Brahma-knowledge  nor  have  their  natural 
desire  for  Brahma-knowledge  satisfied ;  for  though  they  are  not  entitled 
to  study  the  Upanishads,  they  can  very  well  study  the  Bhagavatgita,  the 
Itihasa  and  the  Puranas,  inasmuch  as  the  Smriti  text  that  one  should  teach 
the  people  of  all  the  four  castes  entitles  them  to  acquire  Brahma-knowledge 
through  those  treatises,  though  not  through  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads. 
This  is  the  purport  of  the  concluding  portion  of  Sankara’s  commentary  on  the 
Apasudra-discourse  of  the  Brahmasutras.  It  is  quite  possible  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  identity  of  Brahma  with  Atman  through  Itihasa  and 
Puranas. 

For  the  same  reason  women  are  also  entitled  to  Brahma-knowledge. 
Such  being  the  case  the  epithet  ‘  Papayoni,’  ‘  of  sinful  or  low  birth’  in  the 
Bhagavatgita  verse  quoted  above  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  women.  There¬ 
fore  it  should  be  independently  taken  to  mean  a  different  set  of  people  who 
are  born  of  women  of  higher  classes  married  to  men  of  lower  classes.  It  is 
the  offspring  of  such  marriages  that  are  styled  here  to  be  of  low  birth.  Or 
the  word  may  be  taken  to  mean  those  whose  sin  is  merely  the  cause  of  their 
low  birth,  but  of  nothing  else.  Accordingly  if  the  word  be  interpreted  in  any 
of  these  two  senses,  it  comes  to  mean  those  who  are  the  offspring  of  marriage 
of  lower  caste  men  with  women  of  higher  castes  as  well  as  persons  born  of 
illegal  intercourse.  There  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  right  of  Brahma-knowledge 
even  to  these  persons,  inasmuch  as  they  can  possibly  happen  to  have  faith 
in  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  in  virtue  of  their  good  deeds  done  in  a  number 
of  past  births.  Accordingly  there  is  a  story  narrated  in  the  Mahabharata 
of  one  Dharmavyadha,  who,  though  born  in  the  family  of  hunters, 
exhibited  his  inclination  to  tread  in  the  righteous  path  in  virtue  of  his 
good  deeds  done  in  past  births.  In  the  same  epic  there  is  also  the  story 
of  a  Brahmacharin  who,  though  born  as  a  Chandala  on  account  of  a 
wicked  act  acquired  a  taste  to  tread  in  the  righteous  path  in  virtue  of 
his  good  deeds  done  in  past  births. 

It  cannot  also  be  said  that  such  low  caste  people  as  Chandalas  have  no 
right  to  acquire  faith  in  god  and  to  pronounce  the  Mantra  containing  the  name 
of  the  lord  of  the  Universe  ;  for  their  right  to  have  faith  in  god  and  pronounce 
the  sacred  mantras  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Brahmottarakhanda  as  follows: — 
“  Of  what  use  are  the  many  Mantras ;  of  what  use  the  sacred  rivers  and 
waters  ;  of  what  use  the  sacrifices  ?  He  who  has  in  his  heart  the  Mantra 
‘  Om  Namah  Siv&ya,’  which  is  the  best  of  all  Mantras,  which  is  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Vedantic  knowledge,  which,  as  a  Saivaite  Mantra  of  six  syllables 
is  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  which,  without  ‘  Om  ’  is  called  the  five 
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syllabled  Mantra,  is  one  which  is  learnt  by  women,  sudras,  and  persons 
of  mixed  or  low  birth  (Sankirna)  in  view  of  attaining  emancipation.” 

Moreover  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  word  Sankirna  *  a  person  of 
mixed  castes  ’  means  a  person  who  is  born  of  marriage  of  a  high  caste  man 
with  a  lower  caste  woman,  but  not  a  person  born  of  marriage  of  a  high  caste 
woman  with  a  lower  caste  man,  because  there  is  no  authority  to  interpret  it  in 
this  way.  There  is  on  the  other  hand  a  passage  of  the  Katha  Brahmana 
which  goes  to  give  high  social  rank  even  to  a  Chandala  if  he  merely  utters  the 
word  *  Siva.’  The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

“  If  a  Chandala  utters  the  word  Siva,  with  him  (a  man  of  higher  castes) 
should  freely  enter  into  conversation,  should  reside  with  him,  and  should  eat 
with  him.” 

Of  similar  purport  is  a  passage  in  the  Jabala  Brahmana.  Also  the  Sri- 
madbhagavata  expounds  the  same  view  : — 

“  The  people  of  the  Kirata  tribe,  of  the  Hunas,  the  Andhras,  the  Pulin- 
das,  the  Pulkasas,  the  Abhiras,  the  Kankas,  the  Pavanas,  the  Khasas  and 
other  sinful  people  of  other  tribes  happen  to  be  purified  of  their  sins  by  the 
mere  contact  with  those  who  have  their  heart  knit  in  Vishnu :  to  such  magni¬ 
ficent  Vishnu,  I  bow  down.” 

From  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  even  persons  of  low  castes  are  en¬ 
titled  to  cultivate  faith  in  god  and  thus  get  rid  of  their  sins  so  as  to  be  worthy 
of  being  admitted  to  the  society  of  high  castes.  If  they  have  no  right  to 
Brahma-knowledge,  and  yet  cultivate  faith  in  god,  they  cannot  be  purified  at 
all ;  for  no  man  that  is  not  entitled  to  learn  the  Vedas  will  be  purified  by 
learning  the  Vedas.  Hence  it  follows  that  even  persons  of  low  castes  have  a 
right  to  Brahma-knowledge  and  become  thereby  purified  of  their  sins,  as  stat¬ 
ed  in  the  passages  just  quoted.  Such  being  the  case  there  is  no  reason  to 
exclude  persons  of  mixed  castes  also  from  their  right  to  Brahma-knowledge. 
It  cannot  be  urged  that,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  people  of  low-castes  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sanctity  of  divine  names,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  utter  the  names 
of  God  ;  for  it  is  quite  easy  for  them  to  know  the  sanctity  of  divine  names 
and  utter  them  in  virtue  of  the  meritorious  deeds  done  by  them  in  their  pre¬ 
vious  births.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  persons  of  lower  castes  other  than  that 
of  Sutas  or  chariot  drivers  as  well  as  the  Mlechha  and  other  tribes  mentioned 
in  the  Puranas  have  no  right  even  to  hear  of  the  contents  of  the  Itihasa  and 
the  Purana  works,  whereby  they  may  expect  to  acquire  Brahma-knowledge, 
and  that  accordingly  their  worship  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  will  be  of  no 
use  ;  for,  people  of  mixed  castes  will  in  consequence  of  their  faith  in  God  be 
born  in  the  family  of  people  belonging  to  the  three  upper  classes  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  hear  of  the  contents  of  the  Vedantic  texts  and  thus  acquire  Brahma- 
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knowledge.  Just  as  the  people  of  the  three  upper  classes  perform  their  rites 
and  worship  Saguna  Brahma  in  view  of  acquiring  celestial  body  and  get  em¬ 
ancipation  out  of  that  body,  so  there  is  no  objection  to  the  people  of  mixed 
castes  performing  bhajana  or  worship  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  in  view  of 
being  born  in  the  family  of  persons  of  high  castes  and  acquiring  the  right 
to  study  the  Vedanta  texts.  Accordingly  the  Mahabharata  tells  us  how 
Dharmavyadha  expounded  the  nature  of  Dharma  to  a  Brahman  called  Kausika 
and  told  the  latter  that  after  his  death  he  would  be  born  as  a  Brahman  and 
attain  emancipation  through  Brahma-knowledge. 

After  all,  the  direction  in  which  past  Karma  acts  is  a  mystery.  Some 
persons  of  low  castes  may  in  virtue  of  their  good  deeds  in  their  previous  birth 
acquire  Brahma-knowledge  in  the  face  of  obstacles  to  it.  Accordingly  a  story 
is  told  in  the  Markandeyapurana .  of  the  sons  of  a  sage  who,  though  born  as 
birds  on  account  of  their  misdeeds,  showed  signs  of  Brahma-knowledge.  The 
Bhagavadgita  (IX.  30-31)  also  says  : — 

“Also,  however  wicked  a  man  might  be,  if  he  worships  me  worshipping 
none  else,  he  must  ever  be  deemed  righteous,  for  he  is  rightly  resolved.  Soon 
he  becomes  dutiful  and  attains  to  eternal  peace,  O  sun  of  Kunti ;  be  thou 
assured  that  my  devotee  is  never  destroyed.” 

Likewise  in  the  Brihad  Vasishtha  Samhita : — 

“  Having  got  rid  of  all  sins  and  being  possessed  of  all  merits  he  who  re¬ 
cites  the  name  of  Vishnu  will  be  born  as  the  wisest.” 

Similarly  in  Harivamsa  : — 

“Whoever  recites  the  nama  (name)  of  Vishnu  after  rising  from  his  bed 
will  have  all  of  his  sins  burnt  at  once.  ” 

In  the  same  way  in  the  Bhavishyottara : — 

“  Whoever  recites  the  words,  Rama,  Rama,  will  be  free  from  all  sins, 
whether  physical,  mental  or  verbal.” 

Likewise  in  the  Markandeyapurana  :  — 

“  Whoever  recites  thrice  a  day  the  names  of  Siva,  such  as  Mahadeva, 
Mahesa,  Sankara,  Vrishabhadvaja,  Suli,  Kamantaka,  Hara,  Srikantha,  Isvara, 
Ambikanatha,  Rudra,  and  Siva  will  be  free  ffom  sins  and  attain  to  the 
world  of  Siva,  be  he  a  cow-killer,  or  an  ungrateful  wretch,  or  a  destroyer 
of  an  embryo,  or  a  hero,  or  a  woman,  a  child,  or  a  drunkard,  or  one  who  has 
married  a  low-caste  woman.” 

In  all  these  places  as  in  other  places  where  earnest  worship  of  god  is 
declared  to  bring  forth  immediate  emancipation  to  the  devotee,  the  explan¬ 
ation  is  that  the  devotee  will  attain  Brahma-knowledge  either  in  the  same 
birth  or  in  a  next  birth  and  thereby  attain  emancipation  ;  for  blind  faith 
without  correct  understanding  of  Brahma  will  not  lead  to  emancipation. 
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Blind  faith  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  following  passages  : — 

“  Whoever  worships  Siva  who  is  Rudra  and  the  consort  of  Uma,  will 
after  enjoying  happiness  in  this  world  get  into  the  highest  abode ;  for  God 
Siva  will  release  him  from  all  sins.”.  (Saturudriya  in  the  Mahabharata). 

“  Having  meditated  upon  the  consort  of  Uma,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
the  God  of  three  eyes,  of  black-neck  and  the  eternal  Calm,  the  devotee  will 
reach  the  Universal  witness  w'ho  is  beyond  all  darkness.”  (Kaivalyopanishad.) 

The  same  course  holds  good  with  ascetics  who  have  renounced  the 
world.  They  too  will  acquire  power  and  control  over  their  mind  only  after 
they  go  through  all  successive  stages  of  Sagunopasana  or  worship  of  god  in 
the  concrete  form  with  Vedic  rites.  The  same  is  the  explanation  of  the 
emancipation  that  is  said  to  result  from  a  bath  in  the  Ganges.  Mere 
bath  in  the  water  of  the  Ganges  will  not  bring  salvation,  but  will  only  lead  to 
the  acquisition  of  Brahma-knowdedge  w'hich  is  the  direct  or  immediate  cause 
of  emancipation. 

Bhattanavarasaundaraya  holds  the  same  view  in  his  Sachchhfidra-cha- 
rasmriti.  He  says  that  knowledge  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the  Brahmans  and 
that  in  the  Upanishad  passage  where  Brahmans  are  said  to  acquire  Brahma- 
knowledge  through  the  Vedas  or  through  sacrifices,  or  through  gifts  or  through 
indestructible  penance,  the  word  Brahman  does  not  mean  merely  a  Brahman 
but  people  of  all  castes.  (P.  24  Manuscript.  Oriental  Library). 

In  page  25  of  his  Sachchhudra-charasmriti  he  says  that  a  good  Sudra  is 
equal  to  a  Vaisya  and  that  those  who  are  not  given  to  drink  and  adhere  to 
their  family  customs  are  to  be  regarded  as  good  Sudras  and  that  in  the  fifth 
or  seventh  generation,  the  Sudras  may  attain  a  higher  caste  provided  they  do 
not  swerve  from  righteous  path  for  five  or  seven  generations  continuously. 
In  page  26  of  the  same  work  he  goes  a  step  further  and  says  that  if  a  Sudra 
is  initiated  in  the  Saiva  religion  and  observes  the  Saiva  religion  to  the  very 
letter,  he  will  be  worthy  of  social  intercourse  with  the  higher  castes.  The 
verse  runs  as  follows  : — 

Dlkshitasya  cha  dhirasya  Sivabhakti  parasyacha 

Tasmai  deyam  tato  grahyam  trishu  varneshvayam  vidhih  :  If  he  is 
initiated  in  the  Saiva  religion  and  is  boldly  following  the  worship  of  Siva,  the 
people  of  other  castes  may  give  him  and  take  from  him  (everything  with  no 
exception) :  this  is  the  rule  for  the  three  castes. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  a  good  Sudra  is  declared  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Vaisya,  i.e.,  as  coming  under  the  third  caste.  Accordingly  the  Sudras 
are  authorized  here  to  give  anything  to  the  other  two  higher  castes  and  take 
anything  from  them.  Whether  in  this  give-and-take  policy  intermarriage  and 
interdining  are  also  included  or  not,  is  a  question  which  appears  to  have  been 
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vigourously  discussed  by  the  Tengales  and  Vadahales  among  the  Srivaishnava 
people.  The  Tengales  or  those  of  the  Vaishnavites  who  put  on  Y-shaped 
mark  on  their  forehead  attribute  this  verse  to  Harita,  a  Smriti-writer,  and 
follow  this  verse  in  their  social  intercourse  with  Vaishnavite  Sudras.  They 
say  that  Bhagavata  Sudras  should  be  treated  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  best 
Brahmans  and  that  Brahman  girls  may  be  given  to  them  in  marriage  and  that 
the  girls  of  the  Bhagavata  Sudras  may  be  married  by  Brahmans.  The  same 
view  they  hold  in  the  question  of  interdining  also. 

The  Vadahales  or  those  who  put  on  a  U-shaped  mark  on  their  fore-head 
say  that  Brahmans  should  have  no  intermarriage  and  interdining  with  the 
Bhagavata  Sudras,  and  that  there  may  be  only  an  interchange  of  religious 
knowledge  between  them.  This  view  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  Vedanta 
Desikar  in  Srivaishnava-samayachara-nishkarsha  (printed  in  Kanchi).  In  this 
work  a  number  of  verses  are  quoted  from  the  Puranas  and  Smritis  to  prove 
the  high  honour  in  which  truly  Vaishnavite  Sudras  are  to  be  held  by  all 
Brahmans.  One  of  the  verses  from  the  Mahabharata  says  that  those  Sudras 
who  are  devoted  to  Vishnu  are  Brahmans  and  that  those  Brahmans  who  have 
no  faith  in  Vishnu  are  Sudras.  A  story  is  also  narrated  in  the  Kuruka 
Mahatmya  that  once  the  Devas  called  the  Bhagavatas  Sudras  and  thereby  lost 
their  eyes  and  that  when  they  again  earnestly  respected  the  Bhagavatas  as 
Brahmans  they  regained  their  eyes.  Another  verse  quoted  from  the  Maha¬ 
bharata  says  that  the  food  from  the  hand  of  a  Bhagavata  is  as  sacred  as  the 
water  of  the  Ganges,  as  the  water  used  in  ablution  of  the  idol  of  Vishnu,  as 
abstinence  from  food  on  the  day  of  Ekadasi. 

Thus  both  the  Saivaites  and  Vaishnavaites  declare  the  Sudra  Bhaghavathas 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  Brahmans.  To  what  extent  this  propaganda  of  the 
two  cults  converted  the  Sudras  to  Brahman  caste  and  enlarged  it,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  for  investigation.  Both  among  the 
Vaishnavas  and  the  Saivas  there  are  a  number  of  sects  with  which  other 
Brahman  sects  have  no  social  intercourse.  Still  they  are  regarded  as  Brahmans. 
Whatever  might  be  the  precise  sources  of  the  various  Brahman  sects,  it  is 
certain  the  propaganda  of  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  cults  or  religions  among  the 
Dravidian  races  gave  rise  to  numerous  sects.  The  Saiva  and  Vaishnava 
Agamas  formed  the  sacred  literature  of  these  sects  and  thus  there  grew  up  a 
mass  of  literature  for  their  religious  and  philosophical  studies. 

It  is  a  question  not  easily  solved  why  the  Brahmans  did  not  allow 
the  Sudras  and  other  low-caste  people  to  study  their  Vedas  and  perform 
all  the  Vedic  sacrifices.  It  is  known  from  the  Smriti  texts  that  they  once 
carried  on  intermarriages  and  interdining  with  the  Sudras  and  taught  them 
Brahma-knowledge.  Still  so  far  as  the  Vedic  literature  is  concerned,  it  w'as 
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a  sealed  book  to  the  Sudras.  Though  the  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas  had  ex¬ 
press  permission  to  study  the  Vedas  and  perform  the  Vedic  sacrifices,  they 
seem  to  have  abandoned  it,  when  with  the  advent  of  the  Jaina  and  the  Bud¬ 
dhistic  religions  they  lost  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Vedic  sacrifices.  It  is 
probable  that  in  order  to  guard  the  Vedas  from  the  Jainas  and  the  Buddhists 
who  severely  criticised  them  as  a  sort  of  unrighteous  literature  the  Brahmans 
concealed  the  Vedas  and  prevented  all  non-Brahmans  from  studying  them. 
If  the  non-Brahmans  had  continued  to  have  faith  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Vedic 
animal  sacrifice  they  would  probably  have  become  a  national  literature  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  classes  of  the  Hindus.  As  to  Brahma-knowledge,  all  classes  of 
the  Hindus  seem  to  have  had  a  taste  for  it.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  the 
Brahmanas  permitted  all  non-Brahmans  to  cultivate  Vedantic  studies  through 
Puranic  and  Agama  literary  works.  Had  not  the  Jainas  and  the  Buddhists 
appeared  on  the  religious  scene  of  India  with  their  logical  denunciations  of  the 
Brahmans,  their  Vedas,  their  Vedic  animal  sacrifies,  their  plurality  of  wives 
married  from  all  the  four  classes,  and  their  unscrupulous  addiction  to  flesh 
and  liquor,  there  would  have  been  no  isolated  rigid  castes,  sects,  and  sectari¬ 
an  literary  works.  But  for  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  the  Brahmans  would 
probably  have  continued  to  observe  their  old  practices  of  polygamy,  flesh¬ 
eating,  and  drinking  of  liquor,  with  no  castes  and  caste-literature.  Thus  the 
reasons  for  withholding  the  Vedic  literature  from  the  non-Brahmans  seems  to 
be  fear  from  unfavourable  criticism  rather  than  a  desire  to  conceal  knowledge. 
Otherwise  Brahma-knowledge  also  would  have  been  withheld  from  the 
non-Brahmans.  ’ 


23. The  Home  of  the  Ancient  Hindus 
and  their  Policy  of  Racial  Fusion* 

Fabulous  as  is  the  geographical  account  of  the  world  given  in  Brahmanic 
and  Jaina  literary  works,  it  seems  to  contain  some  reliable  facts,  though  too 
difficult  to  recognize  at  a  mere  glance.  The  hard  and  dry  facts  traditionally 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  seem  to  have  received  frequent 
poetical  embellishments,  so  much  so  that  a  fairy  land  was  substituted  for  real 
land.  Round  the  real  Jambudvipa  and  its  lavanoda,  salt  water,  there  arose 
in  the  imagination  of  poets  six  or  more  concentric  lands  surrounded  by  six  or 
more  imaginary  oceans  of  various  liquids.  Regarding  the  situation  and 
designation  of  these  imaginary  lands  and  oceans,  both  the  Brahmanic  and  the 
Jaina  accounts  are  almost  identical.  The  Vishnupurana  (II.  2)  names  them 
as  follows : — 

“The  Jambu  with  an  ocean  of  salt  water,  the  Plaksha  with  syrup,  the 
Salmala  with  wine,  the  Kusa  with  clarified  butter,  the  Krauncha  with  whey, 
the  Saka  with  milk,  and  the  Pushkara  with  sweet  water.” 

The  Tatvartha-rajavartika  (II.  7)  mentions  some  more,  giving  other 
names  and  changing  the  order  also  : — 

“  The  Jambu  with  the  ocean  of  salt  water,  the  Dhatakikhanda  with  black 
water,  the  Pushkara  with  sweet  water,  the  V&runivara  with  liquor,  the 
Kshiravira  with  milk,  the  Ghritavira  with  clarified  butter,  the  Ikshuvara 
with  syrup,  the  Nandl^vara  with  Nandisvara  water,  and  the  like.” 

Coming  to  the  Bharatavarsha  and  its  divisions,  both  the  Brahmanic  and 
the  Jaina  accounts  seem  to  be  reliable.  Both  the  Vishnupurana  and  the 
Tatvartha-rajavartika  (II.  10)  divide  the  Bharata  continent  into  seven  parts 
and  designate  them  as  (1)  Bharata,  (2)  Haimavata,  (3)  Hari,  (4)  Videha, 
(5)  Ramyaka,  (6)  Hairanyavata,  and  (7)  Airivata.  The  Tatvartha-rajavartika 
(II. 10,  1-9)  defines  them,  giving  their  respective  boundaries  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Bharata  land  is  so  called  on  account  of  king  Bharata  who  ruled 
over  it  for  the  first  time,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Himalayas  (in 
the  north)  and  the  three  oceans  (in  the  east,  south  and  west).  The  Haima¬ 
vata  land  is  not  far  from  the  Himalayas  and  is  situated  between  the  lower 
range  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  south  and  the  higher  range  of  the  Himalayas 
in  the  north  and  between  the  eastern  and  western  oceans.” 

Evidently  Bharatavarsha  is  India  proper  from  Lat.  8°  to  32°  north,  the 
Haimavata  is  a  long  strip  of  land  comprising  central  part  of  China,  Tibet, 

•  Read  btfore  the  Second  Oriental  Conference  at  Calcutta ,  iga. 
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Turkistan  and  Asia  Minor  enclosed  between  the  Latitudes  32° — 40°  north. 
Then  the  Vartika  (Vartikas  8,  9,  10)  goes  on  defining  the  Harivarsha  as 
follows: — “The  Harivarsha  is  so  called  because  of  the  white  colour  of  the 
inhabitants  resembling  the  colour  of  hari,  a  lion.  It  is  situated  between  the 
Nishadha  land  in  the  north  and  the  higher  range  of  the  Himalayas  in  the 
south  and  in  the  midst  of  the  oceans  in  the  east  and  the  west.” 

It  needs  no  saying  that  it  is  a  strip  of  land  comprising  the  north  of 
China,  the  lower  portion  of  Russia,  both  Asiatic  and  European,  and  of  Europe 
adjacent  to  the  Caspian,  the  Black  and  the  Mediterranean  seas  and  comprised 
within  the  North  Latitudes  40°  and  43°. 

“The  Videha  is  so  called  because  of  the  people  making  no  attempt  at 
getting  rid  of  their  body  (birth)  or  at  embellishing  their  body  with  religious 
rites  for  emancipation  ;  and  it  is  situated  between  the  Nishadha  land  in  the 
south  and  the  Blue  (Nilavat)  mountains  in  the  north  and  between  the  eastern 
and  western  oceans.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts :  the  eastern  Videha,  the 
western  Videha,  the  Uttara-kurus  and  the  Deva-kurus.  Some  say  that  the 
eastern  Videha  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Meru  (axis  of  the  earth),  the  western 
Videha  to  its  west ;  and  the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  (of  the  centre) 
of  this  land  are  called  Uttara-kurus  and  Deva-kurus  respectively.  But  this 
is  wrong.  The  strip  of  land  situated  between  the  Nila  and  the  Nishadha 
countries  and  between  the  Meru  in  the  north  and  the  sea  in  the  south  is  the 
eastern  Videha,  the  western  Videha  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Nishadha,  to 
the  east  of  (another)  Nila,  to  the  north  of  the  sea  and  to  the  south  of  Meru. 
The  Uttara-kuru  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Gandham&dana  mountain,  to 
the  east  of  the  Malavavat,  to  the  north  of  the  Nila,  and  to  the  south  of  Meru; 
and  the  Deva-kuru  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Saumanasa  mountain  in 
the  south,  the  Vidyutprabha  in  the  west,  Nishadha  in  the  south  and  Meru  in 
the  north.” 

Evidently  Videha  comprising  Nishadha  and  the  Kurus  seems  to  be  a 
name  given  to  the  strip  of  land  running  from  the  sea  of  Japan  in  the  east  as 
far  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  west  and  across  Roumania  between  Latitude 
43° — 46° ;  for  Ramyaka  Varsha,  the  land  comprising  Roumania,  is  the  next 
division  which  is  defined  (II.  10,  14-15)  as  follows: — 

“  The  Ramyaka  is  so  called  because  of  the  charming  scenery  of  the  land 
and  is  situated  between  the  Nila  mountain  in  the  south  and  gold-yielding 
mountain  or  land  (Hairanya)  in  the  north  and  between  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  oceans.” 

Clearly  this  is  a  strip  of  land  running  from  the  Pacific  ocean  in  the  east, 
across  north  Roumania  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  west,  between  Latitude 
46°— 51°. 
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“  The  Hairanyavata  land  is  so  called  because  of  its  not  being  very  far 
from  the  Hiranyvat  or  Rukmi  mountain  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  ofRukmi 
in  the  south,  Sikhari  in  the  north,  the  eastern  and  western  oceans.” 

“  Airavata  is  so  called  on  account  of  a  king  of  that  name  having  once 
ruled  over  that  country  ;  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Sikhari  mountain 
in  the  south  and  the  three  oceans,  eastern,  western  and  the  northern.” 

Clearly  the  Airavata  land  is  the  Arctic  region  and  below  that  must 
necessarily  be  the  Hairanyavata  land. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Bhattakalanka,  the  celebrated  Jaina  poet  and 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century  A.D.,  is  the  author  of  the  Raja- 
vartika,  a  brief  commentary  in  sutra  style  on  the  Tatvarthasutra  of  Um&svati. 
Coming  from  such  a  learned  scholar,  necessarily  acquainted  with  such  older 
works  as  the  Jambuprajnapti  and  other  treatises  on  the  geography  of  the 
world  then  known,  the  Vartikas  cannot  be  regarded  as  poetic  imaginations. 

I  presume,  therefore,  that  the  Jambudvipa  with  its  seven  divisions,  the 
Bharata,  the  Haimavata,  Hari,  Videha,  Ramyaka,  Hairanyavata  and  Airdvata, 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  northern 
part  of  Africa.  Of  the  seven  parts,  the  last  five  parts  comprise  Russia,  both 
Asiatic  and  European,  with  its  inhabitants  of  Hari  or  white  colour  and 
devoted  to  bhoga,  enjoyment  with  no  idea  of  what  is  termed  spiritual.  These 
two  features,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  inhabitants,  coupled  with  the  clearly 
defined  boundaries  of  these  five  climes,  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  compris¬ 
ed  within  the  area  of  Latitude  40° — 90°  north  and  Long.  5° — 175°  east. 
The  author  clearly  states  that  each  of  the  seven  climes  is  bounded  by  oceans 
both  in  the  east  and  the  west  and  that  the  Bharata  Varsha  and  the  Air&vata 
Varsha  are  bounded  by  oceans,  the  former  in  the  south  and  the  latter  in  the 
north,  the  other  five  climes  being  situated  within  these  two  climes.  Apart  from 
these  decisive  features  there  are  also  other  physical  characteristics  of  these 
climes  mentioned  in  the  commentary.  They  are  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains. 
But  their  names  are  so  sanskritized  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  identify  them 
with  the  local  names  now  current.  There  are  also  other  incredible  tales  told 
of  the  northern  people,  not  stranger  perhaps  than  what  an  uneducated  or  half- 
educated  American  now  thinks  of  India  and  its  people.  Hence  it  does  not 
seem  proper  to  accuse  the  ancients  of  credulity,  exaggeration  and  want  of 
accuracy  in  their  description  of  what  they  traditionally,  but  never  with  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  learnt.  It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  to  their 
credit  that  notwithstanding  the  utter  lack  of  facilities  for  communication 
with  each  other  among  the  civilized  peoples  then  flourishing,  they  kept  intact 
in  their  memory  the  guiding  features  of  the  several  countries  then  known  to, 
or  heard  of  by,  them.  Also  it  cannot  be  denied  that  till  the  fifteenth  century 
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A.D.  the  only  countries  that  were  known  to  the  educated  and  the  commercial 
people  were  Asia,  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  also  probable  that  a 
part  of  central  America  was  also  known ;  for  the  Mexican  civilization  is  stated 
to  be  an  unmistakable  copy  of  ancient  Hindu  civilization.  Leaving  this 
doubtful  point  apart,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  commercial 
communication  between  Asia  and  Europe  coupled  with  the  north  of  Africa. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  prevalence  of  commodities  with  their  names  and 
scientific  ideas  peculiar  to  India,  in  China  in  the  east  and  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe  in  the  west  so  far  back  as  the  pre-Christian  epoch.  It  is  believed  by 
all  that  rice,  sandal,  peacock  and  spices  among  commodities  and  astronomical 
ideas  pertaining  to  the  nakshatra-system  are  peculiar  to  India  and  were  made 
use  of  in  all  the  countries  mentioned  above.  Accordingly  the  only  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  the  moderns  in  the  conception  of  the  world  is  the 
absence  of  a  detailed  geographical  treatise  with  maps  of  countries  among  the 
ancients.  In  other  words,  their  conception  was  vague  and  misleading  and 
ours  exact  and  true  to  nature. 

Regarding  the  mountains  that  are  said  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the 
seven  climes,  the  Tatvarthasutra  together  with  its  Rajavartika  (II.  11,  1-14) 
goes  on  to  say  as  follows  : — 

“  The  mountains  that  stretch  east  and  west  dividing  these  lands  are 
(1)  the  lesser  Himalayas,  (2)  the  greater  Himalayas,  (3)  the  Nishadha,  (4)  the 
Nila,  (5)  the  Rukmi,  and  (6)  the  Sikhari.  The  first  is  so  called  because  of  its 
snow  and  divides  the  Bharata  and  the  Haimavata  climes.  The  second  is  so 
called  on  account  of  its  snow  and  divides  the  Haimavata  and  the  Han  climes. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  third  is  that  gods  sit  upon  it  and  it  stands 
between  the  Hari  and  the  Videha  lands.  The  fourth  is  so  called  on  account 
of  blue  colour  (fancied  or  real),  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the  Videha 
and  the  Ramyaka.  Here  there  are  many  Jaina  temples.  The  fifth  bears  that 
name  owing  to  its  gold  ;  and  stands  between  the  Ramyaka  and  the  Hairanya- 
vata.  The  last  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  many  summits ;  and  forms  a 
bridge  from  Hairanyavata  to  the  Air&vata.  On  the  summits  of  these  six 
mountains  there  are  six  lakes  named  (1)  Padma,  (2)  Mah&padma,  (3) 
Tiginchha,  (4)  Kesari,  (5)  Mah&pundarika  and  (6)  Pundarika,  respectively. 
The  Ganges  has  its  source  in  Padma  and  flowing  through  the  eastern  coun¬ 
tries,  falls  into  the  eastern  ocean.  The  Indus  also  has  her  source  in  the  same 
lake  and  falls  into  the  western  ocean.  Likewise  the  river  named  Rohitasya 
rises  from  the  same  lake  and  falls  into  the  western  ocean.  The  great  river 
(Mahanadi),  termed  Rohit,  rises  from  the  lake  Mahapadma  and  falls  into  the 
eastern  ocean.  Likewise  the  Harikanta,  rising  from  the  lake,  falls  into  the 
western  ocean.  The  river  called  Harit  rises  from  the  lake  Tiginchha  and  falls 
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into  the  eastern  ocean.  Similarly  the  Sitoda  river,  rising  from  the  same  lake, 
falls  into  the  western  ocean.  The  river  Sita  rises  from  the  lake  Kesari  on 
the  Nila  mountain  and  falls  into  the  eastern  ocean.  Likewise  the  river  Nara- 
kanta  rises  from  the  same  lake  and  flows  into  the  western  ocean.  The  river 
known  as  Nari  has  her  source  in  the  lake  called  Mah&pundarika  on  the  top  of 
the  Rukmi  mountain  and  flows  into  the  eastern  ocean.  Similarly  the  river 
Rupyakfila  rises  from  the  same  lake  and  falls  into  the  western  ocean.  The 
river  called  Suvarnakula  originates  in  Pundarika  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Sikhari  and  falls  into  the  eastern  ocean.  Likewise  the  rivers  Rakta  and 
Raktoda  arise  from  the  same  lake  and  fall  into  the  ocean.” 

Thus  the  Sutras  and  Vartika  name  fifteen  important  rivers,  giving  two 
rivers  to  each  of  the  first  six  climes  and  three  to  the  last  Varsha.  Of  these 
three,  the  first  called  Suvarnakfila  is  said  to  fall  into  the  eastern  ocean,  while 
the  ocean  into  which  the  other  two  flow  is  not  named.  Perhaps  it  must  be 
that  they  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  Anyhow  it  is  certain  that  the  authors 
of  the  Tatvartha  and  the  Rajavartika  appear  to  have  heard  of  the  combined 
continents  Europe  and  Asia  and  of  their  seven  divisions  east  to  west  with 
principal  mountains.  To  what  extent  in  the  description  of  these  lands  the 
authors  are  guilty  of  commission  and  omission,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The 
statement  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Harivarsha  and  other  countries  north  to 
it  are  white  as  compared  with  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  Haimavata  and 
other  lower  latitudes  is  what  renders  their  geographical  account  credible. 

In  Patanjali’s  Mahabhashya  the  Brahmans  or  rather  the  Dvijas  as  a 
whole  are  said  to  have  been  identifiable  by  their  white  colour,  as  contrasted 
with  the  black  colour  of  the  Sudra  traders.*  Thus  colour  as  well  as  Aryan 
descent,  as  indicated  by  the  philological  affinity  of  the  Sanskrit  language  to  the 
other  Indo-European  languages,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  once  the  Hindus 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  and  migrated 
southward,  some  to  India,  some  to  Asia  Minor,  and  others  to  the  countries 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  south.  This  migration  explains  the 
traditional  account  of  the  Russian  continent  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  stated 
in  the  Tatvarthasutra.  Also  the  northern  climes  are  called  Bhogabhumi  or 
land  of  enjoyment  and  India,  Karmabhumi  or  land  of  work  and  suffering,  by 
the  authors  of  Tatvartha  and  the  Rajavartika.  This  statement  is  in  keeping 
with  the  natural  tendency  of  people  to  represent  their  native  land  as  a 
paradise  on  earth  and  their  adopted  home  as  a  savage  land  worse  than  hell. 

Coming  to  the  people  of  the  globe,  the  authors  of  the  Sutra  and  Vartika 
(I.  36,  1-4)  divide  them  into  two  races,  the  Aryas  and  Mlechhas.  The  Aryas 
again  are  sub-divided  into  two  minor  divisions,  the  successful  and  the  unsuc- 

II.  2.  2.  Adhyaya.  Pada  and  Ahnika, 
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cessful.  The  latter  are  sub-divided  into  five  classes,  as  (1 )  people  of  sacred 
lands  (Kshetr&ryas)  such  as  the  people  of  Benares,  the  people  of  Kosala,  etc., 
(2)  nations  (Jatyarya)  such  as  the  Ikshvakus,  the  Bhojas,  etc.,  (3)  professional 
class  (Karmarya)  such  as  swordsmen,  writers  or  accountants,  agriculturists, 
teachers,  washermen,  barbers,  ironsmiths,  potters,  goldsmiths,  traders  in  per¬ 
fumes,  butter,  rice,  cloth,  precious  stones  and  the  like,  and  religious  preachers, 
(4)  men  of  good  conduct  (Charitrarya)  and  (5)  men  of  true  learning  such  as 
Tirthankaras  and  their  true  followers. 

Those  that  arc  termed  the  successful  arc  men  of  wonderful  intellectual 
or  physical  capacity,  experts  in  performing  penances,  men  of  wonderful 
superhuman  power,  and  physicians  of  wonderful  medical  knowledge. 

Likewise  Mlechhas  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  are  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  other  islands  and  those  that  are  the  natives  of  what  is  called 
Karmabhumi,  or  land  of  good  and  bad  work.  Among  the  former  come  those 
that  have  tails,  those  that  are  dumb,  those  that  have  horns,  those  that  possess 
ears  or  faces  of  various  forms  and  those  that  live  in  caves  or  on  trees  living 
on  fruits  and  herbs;  while  those  that  are  called  the  Sakas,  Yavanas,  Sabaras, 
Pulindas  and  others  form  the  latter  class. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  colour,  we  find  in  works  anterior  to  Patanjali’s 
Mahabhashya  in  the  first  century  B.C.  decisive  manifestation  of  pride  based 
upon  colour  (Varna).  It  is  probable  that  the  four  Varnas,  the  Brahman,  the 
Kshatriya,  the  Vaisya  and  the  Sudra,  were  originally  classes  of  people  of  four 
different  tints.  The  Brahmans  are  said  to  have  been  white,  the  Kshatiryas 
red,  the  Vaisyas  yellow,  and  the  Sudras  black.  The  garments  prescribed  for 
their  wearing  are  such  as  corresponded  to  the  natural  colour  of  their  skin.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  in  the  time  of  Patanjali  there  was  no  Brahman 
having  a  black  skin;  for  Patanjali  makes  white  skin  (Gaura)  a  characteristic 
feature  to  identify  a  Brahman.  If  the  four  Varnas  were,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  ancient  Smritis,  of  four  different  tints,  it  would  follow  that  the  Brahmans 
like  the  modern  white  race  formed  a  class  devoted  to  intellectual  and  spiritual 
learning,  the  reds  like  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  a  warrior  class,  the  yellows 
like  the  Chinese  a  trading  class  and  the  blacks  like  those  of  India  and  Africa 
a  serving  class,  and  that  later  on  by  migration  and  intermixture  of  races  in 
lower  latitudes  or  in  equatorial  regions  there  came  people  of  mixed  colour. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  physical  colour  of  the  four  classes  except  that  of 
Brahmans  and  the  Sudras  were  purely  imaginary,  it  would  follow  that 
originally  there  were  only  two  races,  one  white  and  the  other  black  and  that 
intermarriage  between  the  white  and  the  black  produced  various  degrees  of 
physical  colour.  It  would  also  appear  that  on  his  migration  into  India  the 
original  white  Brahman  had  no  caste  in  the  beginn  ng,  and  freely  intermarrying 
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with  the  black,  elevated  the  latter  to  Brahmanhood  of  black  colour.  If  philo¬ 
logy  could  be  relied  upon  and  if  Patanjali’s  statement  that  gaura  or  white 
man  might  be  taken  for  a  Brahman  could  be  trusted,  the  conclusion  would  be 
that  the  original  Brahman  belonged  to  the  same  race  from  which  the  white 
man  of  Europe  has  descended  and  that  unlike  the  present  white  man,  he,  in 
virtue  of  his  adaptability  to  environment  and  for  his  own  safety  and  survival 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  allied  himself  with  the  black  socially,  economic¬ 
ally  and  politically,  and  not  caring  for  his  own  degradation  in  colour  and 
intellectual  vigour  and  undue  elevation  of  the  black  whom  he  must  have 
despised,  solved  the  racial  problem  for  the  good  of  humanity  of  his  own 
time. 

In  making  marriage  alliances  with  the  aboriginal  people  of  India  whoever 
they  might  be,  the  Aryan  immigrants  seem  to  have  apprehended  no  loss  of 
intellectual  vigour, — a  distinct  characteristic  of  the  Aryan  race.  In 
view  of  preserving  this  racial  and  hereditary  intellectual  vigour,  they  seem  to 
have  prevented  the  Aryan  women  from  marrying  the  aboriginal  men,  while 
the  Aryan  men  had  no  restriction  to  marry  aboriginal  women.  It  was  the 
seed  that  was  all-important  in  their  view,  the  Kshetra  or  the  field  being  quite 
insignificant.  It  seems  to  have  been  believed  that  the  offspring  of  a  couple 
of  two  races  inherits  more  of  its  begetter’s  qualities  than  of  its  mother. 
Accordingly  there  is  a  controversy  between  Chanakya  and  his  nameless 
teacher  as  to  whether  the  offspring  belongs  to  the  begetter  or  to  the  mother. 
Some  are  said  to  have  opined  that  it  belonged  to  the  begetter,  while 
Chanakya’s  teacher  held  that  it  belonged  to  the  mother.  Chanakya’s  own 
view  on  this  important  question  was  that  it  belonged  to  both.*  Apart  from 
the  religious  and  legal  aspects  of  the  question,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has 
some  racial  importance  also.  In  its  religious  aspect  it  is  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  child  can  properly  perform  the  funerals  of  his  begetter.  In  its 
legal  aspect  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  whether  it  can  inherit  the  property 
of  its  begetter.  Racially  considered,  the  question  is  whether  it  can  follow  the 
profession  of  the  begetter  or  of  its  mother  or  of  her  male  relations.  During 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Aryans  in  India  the  opinion  that  the  offspring 
inherits  its  begetter’s  characteristics  seems  to  have  been  predominant.  This 
is  supported  by  the  customary  allowance  given  to  the  three  classes  of  the 
Aryans  to  marry  an  aboriginal  woman  in  addition  to  the  wife  taken  from  their 
own  class.  Only  the  woman  of  a  higher  class  was  not  allowed  to  marry  a 
man  of  a  lower  class.  The  offspring  of  the  marriage  of  an  Aryan  with  an 
aboriginal  lower  class  woman  was  also  allowed  to  follow  the  profession  of  its 
begetter  or  any  other  profession  according  to  its  capacity  and  liking.  This 


*  The  Arthasastra,  III.  7. 
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view  is  supported  by  Katyayana's  statement  in  his  Srauta  Sutra  that  in  the 
Dasapeya  sacrifice  the  Brahman  priests  have  to  omit  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  their  mother,  if  she  happens  to  be  a  non- Brahman  woman  and  repeat  only 
the  names  of  Brahman  women.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fusion  of  races  by  intermarriage  and  allow¬ 
ance  to  practise  any  profession  at  option  helped  a  good  deal  to  mitigate,  if 
not  to  put  an  end  to,  the  consequences  of  racial  animosity  and  communal 
hatred.  Isolated  castes  and  sects  are  of  later  growth  in  India.  They  seem 
to  have  come  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  intercaste 
marriages  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.f 

There  is  historical  evidence  to  believe  that  India,  during  the  Vedic  and 
Buddhistic  periods,  suffered  more  from  religious  differences  than  from  racial, 
communal  or  sectarian  differences.  Then  intermarriage  irrespective  of  race 
and  creed  was  a  powerful  remedy  against  racial  and  sectarian  ill-will. 
Religious  toleration  was  yet  to  come  into  being  and  there  is  evidence  to  say 
that  religious  toleration  was  an  established  fact  in  the  court  of  Sriharsha  in 
sixth  century  A.D.  Religious  toleration  means  the  division  of  society  into  a 
number  of  castes  and  sects,  each  having  permission  to  follow  its  own  faith  and 
observe  its  own  customs  without  interference  and,  what  is  yet  regrettable,  with¬ 
out  Connubium  and  Commensalis  which  prevailed  during  the  earlier  period. 

The  introduction  of  Connubium  and  Commensalis  together  with  religious 
toleration  among  the  Hindus  of  all  castes  and  creeds  will,  therefore,  surely 
put  an  end  to  all  social,  religious  and  political  splits  in  India  as  elsewhere. 


Dasapeya  sacrifice,  IX.  2,  5-6.  t  See  kalivariya  prakarana,  smrifichandrika,  Vol.  I. 


24.  Political  Philosophy  of 
the  Hindus 

It  is  an  evolutionary  maxim  of  universal  acceptance  that 
adaptability  to  ever-changing  environment  ensures  survival.  Its 
validity  is  tested  and  found  acceptable  not  merely  in  social  and 
religious  spheres,  but  also  in  the  body  politic.  Neither  social  and 
religious  institutions  nor  political,  can  rurvive  a  moment  longer  than 
they  fail  to  adopt  themselves  to  changes  in  the  environments.  In 
the  body  politic  various  forms  of  government  were  tried  and  found 
wanting.  So  long  as  the  principles  on  which  the  forms  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  despotic,  republican  or  representative  were  based  were 
acceptable  to  the  people  constituting  the  Government,  they  could 
endure.  But  the  moment  a  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  principles 
were  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  people  due  to  some  perceptible 
changes  in  the  social,  religious  or  economical  spheres,  a  change  in 
the  form  of  Government  would  be  unavoidable.  Forms  of  Govern¬ 
ment  have  not  like  planetary  systems  their  own  fixed  laws  to  govern 
their  movements.  They  are  human  institutions  ever  liable  to  be 
affected  by  changes  in  the  volitions,  and  cultural  sentiments  of  the 
people. 

The  characteristics  of  humanity  do  not  change  with  race  or 
colour.  Conditions  being  the  same,  the  forms  of  institutions, 
whether  social,  religious  or  political  will  be  alike  among  all  races 
and  nationalities.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  though  conditions  are 
the  same  the  institutions  evolved  among  the  Asiatics  will  be  different 
from  those  among  the  Europeans.  Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  such 
physiological,  physical  and  psychological  conditions  as  were  once 
productive  of  certain  political  institutions  in  the  east  would  remain 
the  same  for  ever  and  that  in  the  east  neither  conditions  nor  insti¬ 
tutions  would  change.  Strange  to  say  that  it  is  these  hasty  generali¬ 
sations  to  which  a  number  of  European  scholars  were  led  from 
their  superficial  study  of  the  East.  Accordingly  the  remarks  made 
by  Hegal  regarding  the  form  of  Government  in  ancient  India  are 
entirely  unfounded  and  opposed  to  human  nature  which  is  every¬ 
where  the  same.  In  his  Philosophy  of  History  (Page  161)  he  says, 
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‘‘While  we  found  a  moral  despotism  in  China,  whatever  may  be 
called  a  relic  of  political  life  in  India  is  a  despotism  vJithout  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  without  any  rule  of  morality  and  religion  :  for  morality  and 
religion  (as  far  as  the  latter  has  a  reference  to  human  action)  have 
as  their  indispensable  condition  and  basis  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
In  India  therefore  the  most  arbitrary,  wicked,  degrading  despotism 

has  its  full  swing . The  Chinese  possess  a  most  minute 

history  of  their  country . and  the  contrary  is  the  case 

in  India.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  speak  of  the  existence  of 
a  despotic  institution  without  a  principle,  without  any  rule  of  morality 
and  religion.  Can  a  people  live  and  find  satisfaction  under  an 
institution  based  upon  no  principle  and  opposed  to  rule  of  morality 
and  religion,  i.e.,  freedom  of  the  will,  as  Hegel  puts  it?  Hegel  is 
a  writer  of  philosophical  paradoxes,  such  as  being  and  non-being( 
positive  and  negative,  whole  and  part,  all  combining  themselves  in 
what  he  calls  the  Absolute.  However  confused  might  be  his  notion 
of  the  Absolute,  the  one  thing  he  was  fond  of,  as  a  European,  is 
freedom  of  the  will.  In  the  theological  writings  such  as  the  Code 
of  Manu,  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana  which  he  superficially 
studied,  he  could  find  no  life-like  picture  of  a  people.  The  Code 
of  Manu  is  merely  a  collection  of  customs  partly  practical  and  partly 
ideal.  It  is  not  a  record  of  the  actual  life  lived  by  a  people  under 
any  form  of  Government  in  India.  Nor  can  the  Indian  Epics  be 
expected  to  throw  vivid  light  on  the  form  of  Indian  polity.  That 
the  Indians  were  moral  and  religious  and  had  the  freedom  of  the 
will  necessary  to  find  and  propagate  rational  system  of  religion 
and  philosophy  without  risking  their  lives  like  the  Puritans  and  Pro¬ 
testants  in  Europe,  is  a  historical  fact  admitted  by  all. 

Whether  the  ancient  Indian  people  were  happy  with  freedom 
of  will  to  work  their  own  salvation  under  the  so-called  despotic 
form  of  Indian  Governments  is  a  question  which  can  rather  be 
answered  in  the  light  of  historical  facts  than  by  a  later  historian 
basing  his  judgment  on  the  study  of  some  sectarian  and  mythological 
literary  works 

The  discovery  of  the  Arthaiastra  of  Kautilya,  a  treatise  on  the 
Indian  art  of  Government,  has  dispelled  the  assumption  that  the 
art  of  Government  is  foreign  to  the  Indian  mind.  No  Society  can 
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possibly  exist  without  some  form  of  Government  to  regulate  its 
general  will.  It  is  the  boast  of  a  Vedic  priest  that  while  the  people 
of  the  Bharata-land  had  their  human  king,  the  Brahmans  had  their 
King  in  Soma,  the  moon.  It  implies  that  the  Brahmans  could  regu¬ 
late  the  conduct  of  their  community  by  the  decisions  of  their 
Parisads  or  learned  assemblies.  During  the  Buddhistic  period  the 
Brahmans  also  had  to  come  under  the  protection  of  a  human  king 
and  had  to  pay  taxes  to  the  king  for  their  protection.  In  the 
Arthaiastra  we  find  village  communities  endowed  with  the  right  to 
regulate  their  village  affairs  in  harmony  with  a  central  despotic 
form  of  government  under  the  guidance  of  a  mantri-parisad  or 
assembly  of  ministers.  One  of  the  principal  functions  peculiar  to 
the  government  according  to  Kautilya  is  a  fair  distribution  of  wealth 
among  the  people.  To  attain  this  object  there  were  two  ways  :  one 
religious  and  the  other  political.  The  religious  or  spiritual  means 
of  bringing  about  a  fair  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  people 
needed  a  high  degree  of  religious  or  philosophical  culture  which, 
though  open  to  all,  was  a  nature's  gift  of  a  few.  The  example  set 
by  the  few  had  an  enormous  influence  not  merely  over  the  body 
politic,  but  also  on  economical  sphere.  This  is  what  1  venture  to 
call  the  Hindu  political  philosophy,  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  subject,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  purely  political  means  employed  for  a 
fair  distribution  of  wealth.  No  form  of  government,  whether  re¬ 
publican  or  representative  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  can  be 
stable  unless  wealth  and  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  are  fairly, 
if  not  equally,  distributed.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  defies  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  rise  and  fall  of  states  and 
empires  are  mainly  due  to  economic  causes.  The  invasion  of  a 
state  or  nation  by  another  state  or  nation  is  more  often  due  to 
poverty  of  the  invading  horde.  Internal  rebellions  in  a  state  are 
also  mainly  caused  by  impoverishment  of  the  majority  against  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  few.  To  remedy  this  evil  Kautilya  makes  a 
number  of  suggestions,  one  of  them  being  that  one-fourth  of  the 
revenue  of  the  state  should  be  reserved  year  after  year  to  tide  over 
the  calamities  of  the  people.  A  second  suggestion  is  enhancement  of 
taxes  and  levy  of  new  taxes  on  the  rich.  A  third  is  the  confiscation 
of  the  rich  of  their  unnecessary  accumulation.  A  fourth  is  calling 
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for  subscriptions  from  the  rich  to  replenish  the  treasury  by  conferr¬ 
ing  honours  on  them  in  return.  These  and  other  expedients  suggested 
by  Kautilya  and  also  practised  in  ancient  times  all  over  the  world 
prove  no  doubt  suicidal  political  measures  in  modern  states  and 
empires.  Nor  were  ancient  politicians  less  alive  to  the  danger  of 
adopting  such  measures  to  restore  economic  equilibrium.  Hence 
we  find  ancient  law-givers  and  politicians  frequently  commending 
spirituality  and  condemning  materialism.  It  is  more  to  cure  the 
world  of  its  economic  evils  than  to  secure  undisturbed  pleasure  in 
the  other  world  that  Brahmans,  Jainas  and  Buddhists  condemned 
materialism  in  one  voice.  That  their  voice  was  not  a  cry  in  the 
wilderness  is  clearly  proved  by  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka.That  Asoka 
lived  for  his  people  and  that  under  the  influence  of  Bhahmans, 
Sramanas,  and  Buddhist  ascetics  he  spent  the  whole  revenue  of  his 
vast  empire  for  the  good  of  his  people,  is  well  known  to  readers 
of  the  history  of  Asoka  and  his  inscriptions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  philosophic  ideas  expounded  in  the 
Lokayata,  Sankhya,  Yoga,  and  the  Upanishads  were  made  use  of 
for  political  and  economical  ends.  This  is  clear  from  the  Arthaiastra 
of  Kautilya  :  — 

“Anvikshaki  comprises”  says  Kautilya,  “the  philosophy  of 
Sankhya,  Yoga,  and  Lokayata.  Righteous  and  unrighteous  acts  are 
learnt  from  the  triple  Vedas;  wealth  and  non-wealth  from  V arta  ; 
the  expedient  and  the  inexpedient  as  well  as  potency  and  impotency 
from  the  science  of  government-  When  seen  in  the  light  of  these 
sciences,  the  science  of  Anvikshaki  is  most  beneficial  to  the  world, 
keeps  the  mind  steady  and  firm  in  weal  and  woe  alike  and  bestows 
excellence  cf  foresight,  speech,  and  action.  Light  to  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  easy  means  to  accomplish  all  kinds  of  acts  and  recept¬ 
acle  of  all  kinds  of  virtues,  is  the  science  of  Anvikshaki  ever  held 
to  be.” 

A  copper  plate  grant  attributed  to  the  Ganga  King  Madhava  I* 
says  that  he  (Madhava)  was  an  expert  among  the  exponents  cf  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  science  of  polity  combined  with  the 
Upanishads  (Sopanishatkasya  niti-saslraya  oaktri  prayoktrikuscilah.”) 


’‘This  grant  will  be  published  in  the  Mysore  Archaeological  Report  for 
1924-25. 
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The  Lokayata  system  is  neither  a  theistic  religion  nor  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  type  of  Sankhya,  the  main  object  of  which  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  means  to  attain  salvation  or  freedom  from  rebirth.  The 
inclusion  of  the  Lokayata  view  of  the  world  along  with  Sankhya  and 
Yoga  in  the  curricula  of  studies  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  political  science  both  in  its  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  aspects  is  itself  an  indication  that  the  study 
of  Sankhya  and  Yoga  is  meant  not  so  much  for  the  attainment  of 
an  unmixed  pleasure  in  a  dreamy  world  as  for  bringing  about  an 
equilibrium  in  the  play  of  warring  passions  in  the  human  breast  in 
this  very  wordl.  This  idea  is  still  more  clearly  signified  by  the 
statement  made  in  the  copper  plate  grant  referred  to  above  that  the 
Ganga  King  Madhava  was  an  expert  among  the  teachers  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  principles  of  Political  Science  along  with 
those  expounded  in  the  Upanishads.  According  to  Kautilya 
Anvikshaki  is  a  safe  guide  of  moral  activity  and  source  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  virtues.  An  attempt  is  made  here  to  ascertain  the  parti¬ 
cular  principles  which  in  the  hands  of  politicians  like  Kautilya  proved 
a  safe  guide  of  political  activity. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  Lokayata  system  of  philosophy. 
Its  teaching  is  attributed  to  Brhaspati  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
Whether  he  was  the  head  of  the  school  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Kautilya  by  thrf  word,  Barhaspatyas  or  some  one  else,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  A  few  passages  embodying  the  views  of  Brhas¬ 
pati  quoted  mainly  for  reputation  are  found  in  the  literary  works 
of  almost  all  the  systems  of  Indian  philosophy.  A  brief  account  of 
the  system  under  the  name  of  Charvakadarsana  is  also  given  in  the 
Sarvadarsana  Sangraha.  The  one  important  view  of  the  Charvakas 
bearing  on  political  ethics  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

Paropakarah  punyaya  papaya  parapidanam. 

Doing  good  to  others  is  for  merit  and  doing  injury  to  others  is 
for  sin.  In  other  words  other-regarding  activities  are  preferable  to 
selfish  proceedings.  Another  maxim  of  life  attributed  to  Brhaspati 
is  that  it  is  worse  than  stupidity  to  reject  the  ready  objective  pleasure 
of  this  world  with  the  hope  of  attaining  subjective  pleasure  called 
Muk.ti  after  death. 

From  these  two  principles  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ultimate 
Value  of  life  is  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Lokayata  system  an 
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economical  and  domestic  well-being  consistent  with  altruism  in  a 
society  under  the  protection  of  a  king,  the  real  god  on  earth. 

With  a  view  to  make  clear  the  bearing  of  Sankhya,  Yoga,  and 
Upanishads  on  politics,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  end  of  life 
as  expounded  in  those  works. 

The  end  of  beings  in  general  and  of  human  beings  in  particular 
is  in  one  word  ‘existence.’  It  is  manifested  wherever  life  is 
perceived.  Its  Sanskrit  equivalent  is  Satta,  well-being  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Upanishads  the  idea  of  well-being  is  inseparably  connected 
with  composure  and  sentiency.  It  is  termed  Sachidananda,  exist¬ 
ence,  sentiency,  and  composure.  Even  the  smallest  creature 
exhibits  the  threefold  nature  of  what  constitutes  its  existence.  So 
delicate  and  sharp  is  its  sentiency  that  it  changes  its  posture  or 
position  the  moment  it  smells  or  comes  in  contact  with  an  offensive 
thing.  It  coils  its  body,  or  flies  or  changes  the  direction  of  its 
motion.  It  seems  to  feel  the  arrival  of  something  inimical  to  its 
life  or  existence.  It  is  sentient  as  long  as  it  exists.  It  (the  feeling) 
exists  as  long  as  it  is  sentient.  Hence  sentiency  is  inseperable  from 
existence  and  existence  from  sentiency.  Sentient  existence  implies 
comfort  or  self-serenity.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  characteristic 
of  life  is  existence,  sentiency  and  self-serenity  constituting  what  may 
be  called  life  or  self. 

The  same  forms  the  characteristic  of  fully  developed  beings 
also.  In  proportion  as  the  brain,  the  seat  of  sentiency,  is  developed, 
the  desire  for  perpetual  existence,  increase  of  knowledge  and 
happiness  is  manifested  in  a  progressive  scale.  Consistent  with  the 
threefold  nature  of  life  or  self,  the  one  aim  of  being,  whether 
animal  or  man,  is  to  seek  for  what  is  conducive  to  its  perpetual 
existence.  Since  existence  means  self-serenity,  whatever  is  felt  as 
inimical  to  existence  is  avoided  and  whatever  is  felt  conducive  to 
its  self-serenity  is  assimilated  or  coveted.  This  habit  of  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  avoidance  of  pain  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  with 
the  growth  of  the  organic  body.  This  is  what  struggle  for  existence 
means.  In  this  constant  struggle  for  existence,  some  among  the 
lower  animals  and  almost  all  among  human  beings  acquire  the  habit 
of  accumulating  what  long  experience  has  taught  them  to  be  either 
conducive  to  their  pleasure  or  the  means  to  avoid  pain.  It  is  in 
other  words  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  selection  and  rejection. 
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At  first  llie  work  of  selection  and  accumulation  of  objects  conducive 
to  pleasure  or  existence  is  individual.  But  in  proportion  as  unclaim¬ 
ed  objects  of  pleasure  dwindle  or  become  scarce,  there  ensues  war 
between  individuals  for  forcible  possession  of  the  accumulation, 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  The  frequency  of  war  between  indivi¬ 
duals  or  bands  of  individuals  for  the  possession  of  women,  slaves, 
cattle,  grains,  fruits  and  other  objects  of  pleasure  gives  rise  to  com¬ 
munities  and  societies  and  states,  formed  one  after  another  with  a 
view  to  repel  individual  attacks  made  fcr  the  objects.  In  the 
animal  world  there  is  no  accumulation  generally  made.  But  with 
accumulation,  as  in  the  case  of  honey  made  by  bees  exciting  the 
appetite  of  bears  or  men  there  also  ensues  war  for  misappropria¬ 
tion  of  the  product  of  others’  labour.  Individuals  or  communities 
at  war  with  each  other  settle  their  dispute,  as  is  even  now  done  by 
fishermen  living  on  the  opposite  banks  of  a  lake  or  river,  by  mutual 
verbal  agreement.  In  the  course  of  time  these  agreements  about 
marriage,  trade,  pasturage,  fishing  and  other  varied  social  activities 
crystalise  as  customs.  It  is  customs  such  as  these  that  are  said  in 
the  Arthasastra  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  settling  the  disputes 
between  different  communities  coming  under  the  protection  of  a 
single  state.  Legislation  by  a  state  or  a  king  is  a  modern  concept. 
Whether  legislation  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  opinion  of 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  made  or  whether  customs  are  a  correct 
copy  of  their  opinion,  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  considered 
here.  All  that  I  have  tc  point  out  here  is  that  ancient  kings  of  India 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  impose  their  own  will  or  the  will  of  their 
Mantri-parishad  as  law  on  their  people.  It  may  net  be  out  of  place 
here  to  consider  as  briefly  as  possible  whether  or  not  ancient  Indians 
had  more  liberty  than  their  descendants  now.  Their  disputes  were 
about  objects  of  pleasure  direct  or  indirect.  The  settlement  of  those 
disputes  was  based  upon  their  own  customs  which  had  been  the 
result  of  their  own  general  will.  Now  on  the  other  hand  even  in 
European  states  it  is  Parliament  that  legislates  for  the  people. 
Whether  the  representatives  of  the  people  composing  the  parlia¬ 
ment  represent  the  views  of  the  people,  as  they  are,  is  a  disputed 
question  beyond  doubt.  Whether  the  minority  may  not  after  all 
be  right  and  the  majority  wrong  is  also  a  question  on  which  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  is  still  prevalent.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the 
So-called  liberty  of  the  European  people  under  their  so-called  self- 
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government  is  not  founded  on  such  a  solid  foundation  as  it  is  believed 
or  represented  to  be.  Besides,  freedom  and  government  are  such 
paradoxical  terms  that  no  volume  of  explanation  can  remove  the 
hideous  contradiction  of  terms.  Now  liberty  is  a  nature’s  gift  and 
restraint  is  artificial  and  external.  If  man  is  so  wise  as  to  make  use 
of  his  liberty  he  has  inherited  from  nature,  why  should  there  be 
ship-loads  of  restraints  which  go  to  form  what  is  called  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  worse  still,  self-government?  It  must  follow  therefore  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  man.  What  is  that  chronic  disease 
which  is  eating  into  the  vitality  of  his  liberty  so  as  to  call  for  the 
application  of  a  number  of  restraints  to  keep  him  alive  ?  This  is 
the  fundamental  question  which  the  authors  of  Sankhya,  Yoga,  and 
the  Upanishads  seem  to  have  put  to  themselves  and  made  an  earnest 
attempt  to  answer  it  rightly  or  wrongly.  Whether  their  answer  is 
right  or  wrong,  we  shall  proceed  to  see. 

Their  answer  in  a  nut-shell  is  this  : 

Man’s  nature  is  to  be  active  and  to  be  active  after  external  or 
objective  pleasure.  It  is  objective  pleasure  which  impels  him  to 
have  his  mouth  wide  open  and  swallow  the  whole  world  for  what 
he  considers  his  pleasure.  He  is  not  in  need  of  liberty  or  freedom 
of  will,  of  which  nature  or  Prakrti  has  endowed  him  with  more  than 
he  may  need.  But  he  has  no  restraints  provided  for  against  his 
reckless  dissipations.  The  one  restraint  in  the  place  of  numberless 
legal  restraints  is  Nivrtti  or  withdrawal  from  all  kinds  of  objective 
pursuits  except  those  which  natural  and  involuntary  animal  appetite 
demands  from  him.  Those  natural  animal  carvings  are  in  the  words 
of  the  Upanishads  thirteen  in  number.  They  are  (I)  seeing,  (2) 
hearing,  (3)  touching,  (4)  smelling,  (5)  eating,  (6)  walking,  (7)  sleeping, 
(8)  breathing,  (9)  talking,  (10)  excrement,  (11)  catching  and  (12)  &  (13) 
winking,  i.  e.,  closing  and  opening  the  eyelids.  These  are  all 
nature’s  own  activities.  More  than  these  are  sure  to  lead  man  astray 
unless  his  activity  is  made  with  no  motive  or  desire  for  any  result 
thereof. 

The  Bhagavadgita  says  in  accordance  with  the  Upanishads  as 
follows  : — 

“He  who  does  actions,  offering  to  Brahma,  abandoning  attach¬ 
ment,  is  not  tainted  by  sin,  as  a  lotus  leaf  by  water.’’  V.  10. 

Here  the  offering  to  Brahma’  means  the  offering  cf  the  results 
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of  actions  to  Brahma.  But  Brahma  does  not  and  cannot  receive 

them.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  results  of  actions  are  to  be  for  the 
good  of  society.  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  corroborated  by  the 
custom  of  giving  gifts  with  the  hope  of  pleasing  God.  But  the  Ad- 
vaitins,  the  Sankhyas,  and  the  followers  of  Yoga-philosophy  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  Therefore  offering  to 
God  must  necessarily  mean  making  a  gift  of  the  results  of  actions 
for  the  good  of  people. 

Such  restraint  is  to  be  applied  not  merely  against  bodily  actions, 
but  also  to  intellectual  and  sensual  actions  also-  The  Bhagavadgita 
says : — 

“By  the  body,  by  the  mind,  by  the  intellect,  and  by  mere  senses 
also,  Yogins  perform  actions  without  attachment,  for  the  purification 
of  self." 

Thus  exclusive  attachment  to  the  fruits  of  bodily  actions  or 
intellectual,  and  sensual  activities  is  condemned  in  clear  terms.  Is 

then,  it  may  be  questioned,  life  worth-living?  Will  any  one  engage 
himself  in  agriculture,  trade  or  other  occupations  with  no  desire  for 
the  profits  accruing  from  them  ?  Why  should  a  man  marry  a  wife, 
if  it  were  not  for  sensual  pleasure  ?  It  must  be  noted  in  reply  that 
action  is  not  prohibited  in  its  entirety.  Nor  is  it  possible,  for  the 
characteristic  of  nature  is  activity.  All  mental,  intellectual,  and 
sensual  activities  are  accompanied  with  pleasure.  But  what  is 
meant  here  is  this  :  there  are  two  kinds  of  pleasure,  subjective  and 
objective.  Subjective  pleasure  is  one’s  own  nature  and  cannot 
therefore  be  avoided.  But  objective  pleasure  is  neither  permanent 
nor  unavoidable. 

In  enjoying  them  one  should  not  be  addicted  to  it  and  to  it 
alone.  Occupations  must  necessarily  result  in  good  profit.  But  it 
should  not  be  reserved  for  one’s  own  selfish  purpose.  Whatever 
remains  after  bodily  cravings  are  satisfied,  has  to  be  offered  rather 
from  the  economical  and  political  point  of  view  than  from  spiritual 
standpoint.  Accumulation  of  grains  sufficient  for  more  than  three 
years  at  the  most  is  condemned  in  Smrtis.  Manu  says  (IV.  7)  as 
follows  : — 

“He  may  either  pcssses  enough  to  fill  a  granary,  or  a  store  fill¬ 
ing  a  grain-jar  ;  or  he  may  collect  what  suffices  for  three  days  or 
make  no  provision  for  the  morrow." 
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In  his  commentary  on  this  passage  Kulluka  says  a  store  means 
what  is  sufficient  to  fill  a  granary  which  holds  a  supply  for  three 
years.  According  to  Narada  it  is  what  is  sufficient  for  a  year,  six 
months  or  three  months.  When,  however,  a  man  happens  to  make 
a  store  of  what  is  more  than  sufficient  for  three  years,  he  has  to 
perform,  a  Soma  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  the  collection. 

According  to  some  writers  on  Mimamsa  who  call  themselves 
Nimitta-vadins  or  expounders  of  the  theory  of  desire  and  its  cause, 
the  scheme  of  costly  religious  rites  is  devised  more  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  wealth  than  for  any  heavenly  good.  They  say  that 
desire  for  enjoyment  arises  only  when  one  possesses  the  means 
for  enjoyment.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  means  or  the  cause, 
the  effect  must  necessarily  vanish.  One  of  the  harmless  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  the  means  for  enjoyment  is  its  expenditure  in  religious 
rites.  Even  a  poor  man  is  permitted  to  beg  for  money  for  sacrificial 
purposes.  According  to  the  Arthasastra  even  kings  may  go  on 
begging  for  subscriptions  with  a  view  to  ward  off  apprehended 
providential  calamities  and  replenish  the  treasury,  the  main  motive 
of  this  kind  of  begging  being  distribution  of  surplus  wealth  found 
anywhere.  In  his  Paramatabhanga  (Page  62,  Bangalore  Edition) 
Vedantadesika  quotes  a  verse  from  the  Mahabh&rata  meaning  that 
one  may  distribute  among  the  good  the  money  confiscated  from  the 
wicked.  The  Mahabharata  (I,  l»  301)  says  that  motive  being  good, 
it  is  not  a  sin  to  pretend  to  be  performing  penance,  studying  the 
Vedas  or  undertaking  Vedic  rites  or  taking  away  money  by  force. 
These  and  other  expedients  for  restoring  economical  equilibrium 
are  according  to  the  Arthasastra  to  be  employed  only  in  the  case 
of  the  wicked  who  are  dead  to  philosophical  culture. 

It  is  however  far  from  truth  that  the  main  purpose  of  religious 
rites  and  customs  was  political  or  economical  in  its  origin.  How¬ 
ever  irrational  and  absurd  might  religious  rites  and  customs  be  in 
their  form,  they  originated  to  satisfy  the  natural  spiritual  cravings  of 
the  ignorant,  though  in  the  hands  of  politicians  like  Kau|ilya  and  his 
followers  they  proved  instrumental  for  the  attainment  of  political 
and  economic  ends. 

But  to  the  followers  of  the  teaching  of  the  Lokayatas,  the 
Sankhya,  the  Yoga  and  the  Upanishads,  idol  worship,  Vedic 
rites  and  even  caste  distinctions  are  not  only  useless  practices,  but 
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also  harmful.  Leaving  aside  the  Lokayata  school  which  had 
no  faith  in  religion,  the  other  three  schools  are  unanimous  in  de¬ 
claring  that  the  performance  of  idol-worship  and  religious  rites  as 
well  as  the  observance  of  caste  distinctions  lead  the  devotee  astray 
and  strengthen  the  worldly  bondage. 

In  his  Vivehasara,  a  treatise  on  the  Advaita  Philosophy, 
Sankarananda  who  was  the  teacher  of  Sayana  Madhava  says  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  principles  of  Advaita  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Upanishads  as  follows  : — (p  II) 

‘He  who  performs  religious  rites  with  a  view  to  attain  heavenly 
bliss,  cannot  be  credited  even  with  a  trace  of  wisdom.  He  who 
looks  upon  images  made  of  mud,  stone  or  wood  as  gods,  cannot  be 
credited  even  with  a  trace  of  wisdom.” 

Again  on  page  12a  he  says:  “The  worship  of  gods  is  for  no 
good  ;  nor  is  pilgrimage  to  sacred  places  capable  of  any  good”.  On 
page  24  he  says  that  “Religious  rites  do  not  deserve  of  performance 
because  their  results,  if  any,  must  necessarily  be  as  perishable  as 
the  seeds  of  grain  sown  and  harvested  ;  nor  can  the  performance  of 
religious  rites  purge  the  mind  of  its  impure  thoughts,  in  as  much  as 
the  performance  itself  is  due  to  impure  thought  such  as  desire  for 
some  naturally  perishable  good”.  Again  on  page  53a-54  he  says 
that  “appearance  is  false.  Idols  are  appearances  like  the  objective 
world.  Hence  like  it  the  worshipped  idols  are  no  reality.  The 
various  forms  of  worship  are  all  likewise  appearances  and  cannot 
therefore  be  reality.  Hence  the  good  expected  to  result  from 
worship  must  necessarily  be  other  than  reality.  No  endeavour  to 
obtain  water  in  mirage  can  succeed.  Similar  is  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  good  from  idol-worship.  Worship  is  an  act.,  But  no  act  is  a 
means  for  liberation.  Those  who  worship  idols  with  immense  faith 
for  attaining  liberation  endeavour  to  do  the  impossible  act  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  sky  with  a  mat.  A  man  becomes  what  he  thinks  ;  hence 
he  who  worships  can  become  the  worshipped,  i.e.,  another  limited 
being.  But  limitation  is  no  emancipation”. 

Regarding  the  absurdity  of  all  distinctions  and  of  caste  distinc¬ 
tions  in  particular,  he  says  as  follows  : — 

“A  wise  man  should  withdraw  from  the  world  of  name  and 
form, — thee,  thou  and  I, — this  is  a  Brahmana  and  that  a  Sudra — ;  for 
such  differences  are  real  only  to  a  fool.  But  a  wise  man  should 
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not  behave  like  a  fool.  Unity  liberates  a  man  and  duality  involves 
him  in  bondage.’’ 

Sankarananda’s  Advaitic  Philosophy  is  mainly  based  upon  the 
Upanishads  and  he  makes  use  of  the  dialectic  method  also  to  prove 
the  validity  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  study  of  the 
Upanishads.  He  is  an  idealist  like  Kant  and  Hegel  and  more  than 
they  in  some  respects.  He  does  not  admit  the  thing  in  itself  of 
Kant  nor  the  individuality  side  by  side  with  the  Absolute  of  Hegel. 
Sankarananda’s  Absolute  is  pure  consciousness  unlimited  by  time, 
place,  and  causality. 

He  says  (page  141a)  that  the  world  of  objects  is  like  the 
appearance  of  silver  on  a  conch  shell  and  of  the  blue  colour  of 
the  firmament.  Those  who  assert  that  the  objects  seen  are  real 
should  be  asked  whether  the  objects  appear  in  their  own  form  or 
not.  If  it  is  asserted  that  they  appear  in  their  own  form  they 
should  be  asked  as  to  the  proof  thereof.  Is  it  perception,  inference, 
or  analogy?  It  is  not  perception,  for  it  does  not  represent  things  as 
they  are.  It  is  usual  for  people  to  say  that  the  moon  is  a  span  in 
diametre  and  that  the  sky  is  blue,  which  they  are  not.  Without 
perception  of  the  association  of  two  things  inference  of  the  one 
from  the  other  can  not  proceed.  Nor  can  analogy  be  resorted  to 
in  the  absence  of  a  similar  thing.  The  revealed  texts  deny  the 
existence  of  the  real  world.  Nor  can  appearance  be  trusted  as 
in  dream.  Nor  can  serviceableness  of  the  world  be  a  proof  of  its 
reality  ;  for  what  is  even  dreamt  of  is  seen  to  be  productive  of  its 
effect.  Hence  appearance  is  false.  What  underlies  the  varied 
appearances  is  real  and  absolute.  It  is  no  other  than  the  perceiving 
consciousness  itself.  The  nature  of  the  absolute  is  existence, 
pleasure  and  sentiency. 

Coming  to  the  consideration  of  pleasure,  he  says  that  pleasure 
is  of  two  kinds  :  subjective  and  objective.  The  former  is  the  nature 
of  the  self  and  is  therefore  eternal.  The  latter  is  due  to  objective 
contact  and  is  therefore  momentary.  It  is  therefore  to  be  discarded. 
As  to  social  service,  it  is  indeed  contradictory  to  Advaita.  He 
who  has  learnt  to  look  upon  the  whole  world  as  one  self  with  no 
change  in  itself  and  without  a  second  similar  or  dissimilar  to  it  can 
not  at  all  consistently  see  another  needing  his  service.  If  he  sees 
so,  he  is  still  a  dualist,  and  can  not  be  in  a  position  to  realise  the 
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serene  self-pleasure.  But  if  he  is  capable  of  being  self  in  the 
Universality  with  the  possibility  of  social  service  also,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  undertaking  it.  But  he  should  take  care  against 
the  risk  of  such  a  step. 

As  to  Sankhya  and  Yoga  they  are  both  in  agreement  with  the 
Advaitic  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads  so  far  as  Nivritti  or  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  pursuit  of  objective  pleasure  is  concerned.  But 
with  regard  to  the  natural  sociable  tendency  of  the  self,  they  widely 
differ.  The  Advaitin  endeavours  to  avoid  society,  in  as  much  as 
the  conception  of  society  different  from  self  is  fatal  to  Advaitic 
conception.  But  the  followers  of  Sankhya  and  Yoga  are  dualists. 
They  say  that  the  world  is  made  of  two  principles,  matter  and 
spirit.  Spirit  or  consciousness  is  inactive  and  matter  is  active. 
Mind  is  material,  but  blind,  i.  e.,  indiscreet.  Just  as  under  the 
guidance  of  a  lame  man  with  eyes  wide  open  and  borne  by  a  blind 
man,  the  latter  can  take  the  former  anywhere  and  everywhere,  so 
the  inactive  self  can  be  led  by  the  blind  mind  anywhere  and  every¬ 
where.  If  however  the  self  keeps  away  from  the  mind,  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  the  latter  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  self  can  be  emancipated 
from  the  miseries  of  the  objective  world.  To  put  this  theory  of 
Sankhya  ipto  practice,  Patanjali  expounded  the  principles  of  Yoga. 
It  treats  of  the  various  means  to  control  the  mind.  Desirelessness. 
concentration  of  mind  on  any  one  single  subject,  high  thinking, 
or  exclusive  devotion  to  some  personal  god  can  enable  a  man  to 
restrain  the  mind  from  its  wild  wanderings.  As  a  rule  abstinence 
from  injury  to  animals  and  men,  veracity,  abstinence  from  theft, 
continence,  and  abstinence  from  avariciousness  must  be  strictly 
observed.  And  in  observing  this,  one  should  rise  above  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  caste,  locality  and  time.  Then  alone  the  observance  of 
the  vow  will  have  the  desired  effect.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  11. 

30,  31. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  practice  of  Yoga  does  not  come 
under  mysticism.  Nor  are  the  Yogins  required  to  abandon  society 
and  live  in  a  forest  to  perform  their  yogic  practices.  It  is  rather 
under  temptations  and  distractions  that  the  Yogi  has  to  learn  the 
way  of  controlling  the  mind.  For  his  mind  is  social  by  nature  and 
cannot  therefore  avoid  social  influence  anywhere.  He  cannot  avoid 
the  sight  of  pleasing  or  displeasing  scenes.  He  cannot  shun  hearing 
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the  noise  of  revelry  or  of  weeping.  Under  circumstances  variously 
affecting  his  mind,  he  is  obliged  to  respond  to  them,  for  response 
to  excitement  is  the  nature  of  mind.  If  he  cannot  be  philanthro¬ 
pist  he  must  be  a  misanthrope  or  indifferent.  All  that  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  do  in  successfully  controlling  his  mind  under  perplexing 
circumstances  is  to  maintain  the  purity  of  his  mind.  The  way  of 
keeping  the  mind  pure  is  stated  as  follows ; — (I.  33). 

‘‘The  mind  becomes  pure  by  cultivating  the  habit  of  friendliness 
towards  those  who  are  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  com¬ 
passion  towards  those  who  are  suffering  from  pain,  complacency 
towards  those  who  are  suffering  from  pain  and  indifference  towards 
those  who  are  vicious.” 

Thus  while  the  social  good  which  an  Advaitin  is  expected  to  do 
is  rarely  of  a  positive  nature,  but  mostly  of  negative  character, 
the  follower  of  Sankhya-Yoga  is  required  to  congratulate  the  happy 
and  sympathise  with  the  suffering.  The  Vedantin  satisfies  himself 
with  the  good  that  can  result  to  society  from  his  withdrawal  and 
from  the  withdrawal  of  his  followers  from  the  pursuit  of  objective 
pleasure.  While  under  such  theistic  religions  as  Saivism  and 
Vaishnavism  people  are  asked  to  do  good  with  the  hope  of  getting 
rewards  after  death  and  to  desist  from  evil  in  order  to  escape  from 
terrible  punishment  inclusive  of  rebirth  in  various  living  forms  in 
the  next  birth,  the  philosophers  of  the  Sankhya  and  the  Yoga,  and 
the  Upanishads  declare  that  rebirth  is  the  only  punishment  for  doing 
evil.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  excellent  examples  set  by  the 
Sankhyas  in  restraining  the  mind  from  its  wanderings  after  objec¬ 
tive  pleasure  coupled  with  the  public  opinion  thus  formed  in  praise 
of  self-denial  and  in  condemnation  of  self-indulgence  had  their 
desired  effect  on  the  political  and  economical  worlds  of  ancient 
India.  If  the  maxim  that  example  is  better  than  precept  is  accepted, 
then  the  example  of  self-denial  set  by  Mahavira,  the  twenty-fourth 
teacher  of  the  Jainas  and  the  host  of  his  followers  during  the  reign 
of  Srenika  in  Magadha,  by  the  Buddha  and  his  followers  in  Benares 
and  other  parts  of  Northern  India  immediately  after  Mahavira,  by 
Upagupta  and  his  followers  in  the  empire  of  Asoka  the  great,  by 
the  Jaina  ascetics  in  the  court  of  Samprati  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Mauryas,  by  Patanjali,  the  founder  of  the  practical  Yoga-School 
of  the  Sankhyas  during  the  reign  of  Pushyamitra,  by  the  Jaina 
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ascetic  Padalipia  and  the  band  of  his  disciples  during  the  rule  of 
the  Sakas,  and  the  Murundas,  by  Vasubandhu,  the  Buddhist  teacher 
and  his  followers  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Guptas,  by  Meru- 
tunga,  the  Jaina  ascetic,  and  by  Bana  and  Mayura  and  other 
Brahman  poet-philosophers  at  the  imperial  court  of  Harshavardhana, 
by  Vidyananda,  Bhaftakalanka,  Jinasena  and  other  Jaina  teachers, 
Sankara  charya,  Sivagnana  Sambandhar,  Vagisa,  [Thumangaiya  lvar 
and  other  Brahmana  philosophers  expounding  the  principle  of  self- 
denial  on  the  basis  of  Advaita,  Saivism  or  Vaishnavism  during  the 
reign  of  Kubja  or  Saundara  Pandya  and  Snvallabha  in  the  South, 
by  Hemchandra  and  his  colleagues  at  the  court  of  Kumara-pala  in 
Guzarat,  by  Halayudha  during  the  reign  of  the  Kakatiyas  in  Varan- 
gal,  and  by  Vidyaranya  Bharati  during  the  commencement  of  the 
Vijyanagar  empire  had  a  far  better  salutary  effect  on  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  political  and  economical  forces  at  war  with  each 
other  than  any  statutory  legal  restraints  that  could  be  devised  by 
representative  bodies  in  a  parliament  or  legislative  chamber.  There 
was  one  favourite  social  service  which  the  host  of  self-denying 
religious  missionaries  constantly  had  before  their  mind.  It  formed 
the  object  of  concentration  of  the  mind.  It  was  the  gift  of  food, 
peace,  medicine  and  knowledge  to  all  that  needed  it — aharabhaya- 
bhaifajya-sastra-danani. — Every  page  of  Indian  history,  however 
blank  it  might  be,  proclaims  in  unmistakable  terms  that  these  and 
other  religious  teachers  and  philosophers  too  numerous  to  enume¬ 
rate  here  dedicated  their  lives  to  social  service  and  prevailed  upon 
wealthy  merchants  and  kings  to  spend  their  hoards  upon  hoards  in 
making  the  gift  of  food,  peace,  medicine  and  knowledge  to  the 
needy  under  their  own  supervision  and  guidance.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  lavish  charity  is  setting  a  high  premium  on  beggary  and 
idleness.  Though  beggary  of  the  teacher  and  their  students  may 
be  excused  in  consideration  of  the  services  they  render  like  govern¬ 
ment  servants  to  society,  indiscreet  charity  to  others  is,  it  may  be 
urged,  unpardonable  injury  to  society  itself..  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  tendency  of  human  nature  is  more 
towards  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  pleasure  than  towards  beggary, 
self-denial,  and  charity.  That  inspite  of  the  direct  and  indirect  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  beggary  and  indolence  by  the  establishment 
of  charitable  institutions  in  ancient  India,  the  land  had  a  greater 
reputation  for  its  wealth  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  is  fully 
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corroborated  by  history.  It  is  equally  due  to  human  nature  that 
inspite  of  the  incessant  endeavour  of  Indian  philosophers  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  both  by  precept  and  example  of  the  pleasures  of 
self-denial  and  of  the  miseries  due  to  self-indulgence,  kings  and 
merchants  were  ever  on  the  way  of  aggrandising  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others  for  the  sake  of  self-indulgence.  Those  who  fall 
a  victim  to  self-indulgence,  whether  they  are  individuals  or  com¬ 
munities  or  states,  have  to  break  the  restraints  put  upon  them,  no 
matter  what  the  restraints  are,  whether  religious  or  legal.  In  ancient 
times  the  restraints  were  of  religious  nature  :  Whereas  now  they 
come  under  law :  national  or  international.  When  individual  or 
communal  craving  for  self-indulgence  becomes  too  intense,  it  breaks 
the  national  law  and  in  the  case  of  states,  it  violates  international 
law  and  makes  aggression  upon  foreign  states  for  its  own  self- 
indulgence.  Sometimes  the  aggressive  community  or  state  is  in  the 
habit  of  excusing  itself  by  asserting  that  its  aggression  is  for  the 
good  of  the  invaded  community  or  state.  Any  how  the  violation 
of  accepted  restraints  is  a  common  feature  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  societies  alike.  The  difference  between  the  forms  of 
ancient  and  modern  restraints  is  that  while  the  ancients  appealed 
to  withdrawal  from  objective  pleasure  as  the  only  restraint  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  forms  of  activity,  modem  governments  find  no  limit  to 
the  multiplication  of  their  legal  restraints.  Our  governments  have 
thus  become  so  very  complex  and  the  volumes  of  statutory  laws 
have  become  so  many  that  even  the  greatest  judge  or  lawyer  does 
not  find  it  possible  at  least  to  be  aware  of  all  the  laws.  Still  new 
leakages  in  human  nature  are  being  found  out  and  new  legal 
restraints  are  being  devised  to  close  them.  But  it  is  too  leaky  and 
it  is  likely  that  our  attempt  to  repair  it  may  result  in  breaking  it. 

With  the  ancients,  however,  the  only  task  in  all  spheres  of 
human  activity,  whether  religious,  economical  or  political,  was  con¬ 
trol  over  the  mind.  That  control  was  no  more  than  withdrawal 
from  the  pursuit  of  objective  pleasure.  The  giving  up  of  objective 
pleasure  is  not  the  same  as  the  giving  up  of  pleasure  altogether, 
for  according  to  the  philosophers  of  India  pleasure  is  of  two  kinds : 
subjective  and  objective.  Objects  that  appear  to  give  pleasure 
are  only  stimulants  and  only  excite  the  pleasure  which  is  the  nature 
of  the  self  itself.  This  is  what  is  stated  by  Sankarananda  in  his 
ViveJzasdra.  (Page  72  etc.) 
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Is  pleasure  a  quality  of  the  objects  enjoyed  ?  Or  is  it  a  mental 
phenomenon  ?  Or  is  it  a  characteristic  of  place  or  time  ?  Or  is  it 
brought  about  by  activity  or  is  it  the  quality  of  the  sense,  or  is  it  a 
quality  of  the  self?  It  is  not  a  quality  of  the  objects  perceived,  for 
the  feeling  of  pleasure  experienced  at  the  moment  of  perceiving 
an  object  disappears  the  next  moment,  though  there  is  the  object 
still  under  the  act  of  perception.  If  it  were  a  property  of  the 
object  perceived,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  would  have  continued  just 
as  fragrant  smell  is  continued  to  be  experienced  as  long  as  the 
flower  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  fragrance  remains  close  by. 
Hence  it  follows  it  is  not  a  property  of  the  object  enjoyed. 

Nor  is  it  a  function  of  the  mind,  for  in  the  absence  of  objects 
of  enjoyment  the  mind  does  not  experience  the  feeling  of  pleasure, 
as  it  would  have  done  if  it  were  its  own  function. 

Nor  is  it  the  function  of  the  association  of  mind  with  objects  ; 
for  even  though  there  is  such  association,  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
experienced  in  the  first  moment  of  contact  disappears  the  next 
moment. 

Nor  is  it  a  property  of  the  enjoyer,  for  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
is  not  constantly  experienced.  If  it  were  the  property  of  the  en¬ 
joyer,  there  would  have  been  no  break  in  experiencing  the  enjoyer’s 
own  property  by  the  enjoyer. 

Nor  is  it  a  characteristic  of  activity,  for  it  (activity)  is  invariably 
painful.  Nor  is  it  a  result  of  past  deeds,  for  the  body  which  is 
believed  to  be  a  result  of  past  deeds  is  a  victim  of  misery  and  pain. 

Nor  is  it  due  to  place  and  environment,  for  in  the  same  place 
and  under  the  same  environments  experience  of  pain  and  pleasure 
varies  with  different  men. 

If  it  were  due  to  place  and  environment  all  men  in  the  same 
place  and  under  the  same  environment  would  have  felt  pleasure  or 
pain  equally. 

Nor  is  it  a  property  of  time,  for  if  it  were  so,  all  men  would 
have  experienced  pleasure  equally  like  heat  and  cold. 

Nor  is  it  a  property  of  senses,  in  as  much  as  the  dumb,  the  deaf, 
the  blind  and  the  like  experience  pleasure  not-with-standing  the 
deformity  of  their  senses. 

Then  the  only  remaining  alternative  is  whether  it  is  a  property 
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of  the  self.  Here  there  are  two  issues  to  be  considered.  (I)  Is  it  a 
property  of  the  self  or  (2)  is  it  the  nature  of  the  self?  It  cannot  be 
said  that  it  is  a  quality  of  the  self,  for  the  disappearance  of  property 
causes  the  disappearance  of  that  which  possesses  the  quality  as  its 
constituent.  But  in  the  case  of  the  self  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
feeling  of  pleasure,  there  is  the  consciousness  of  seifs'  existence. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  quality  of  the  self.  Hence  it  follows 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  self.  But  it  may  be  questioned  why  is  it  not 
always  felt. 

The  question  is  answered  as  follows  : — 

There  are  two  forms  of  pleasure,  subjective  pleasure  and  objec¬ 
tive  pleasure.  The  former  is  the  nature  of  the  self  and  is  eternal. 
The  latter  is  momentary  and  is  due  to  external  objects  which 
are  only  stimulants.  He  who  has  realised  self  does  not 

stand  in  need  of  stimulants  to  experience  his  own  self¬ 

pleasure. 

Thus  the  realisation  of  self-pleasure  with  a  sparing  use  of 
objects  which  are  its  stimulants  and  withdrawal  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  pursuit  of  objective  pleasure  have  been  the  principles 
constantly  held  before  the  mind  by  Indian  politicians  in  their  religi¬ 
ous,  economical  and  political  activities.  That  such  were  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  of  their  life  is  corroborated  by  the  very  ascetic  life 
they  lived  in  the  midst  of  luxuries  in  the  courts  cf  wealthy  monar- 
chs  of  ancient  India.  Mahavira,  the  Buddha,  Upagupta,  Vidyaranya, 
Vyasaraya  and  a  host  of  successive  ascetics  were  not  merely 

teachers  of  ancient  kings,  but  also  some  of  them  were  ministers  in 

charge  of  administrative  work.  That  Vidyaranya  was  the  minister 
of  Bukka,  the  emperor  of  Vijayanagar,  and  that  Vyasaraya  played  at 
the  request  of  the  king  himself  the  part  of  a  king,  are  historical 
facts  known  to  historians  of  India.  According  to  the  Mudraraksasa, 
a  drama  by  Visakhadatta,  Chanakya  lived  a  strict  religious  life, 
though  engaged  in  serious  political  activities.  It  is  this  self-denying 
frame  of  mind  which  enabled  them  to  succeed  in  accomplishing 
what  otherwise  would  have  cost  their  lives  and  imperilled  the  safety 
of  the  empire  itself.  They  were  above  all  kinds  of  reproaches  due 
to  religious  or  secretarian  prejudices.  Selfishness  was  unknown 
to  them.  Their  views  and  acts  were  altruistic  and  pleasing  to  all 
that  came  in  contact  with  them.  It  is  to  set  an  example  to  the 
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masses  that  they  set  themselves  to  worldly  activity,  as  expounded 
in  the  Bhagaoadgita  (20  &  21). 

•  By  action  only,  indeed,  did  Janaka  and  others  try  to  attain 
perfection.  With  a  view  to  lead  the  masses  thou  shouldst  perform 
action. 

Whatsoever  a  great  man  does,  that  alone  the  other  men  do  ; 
whatever  he  sets  up  as  the  standard,  that  the  world  follows.” 

In  this  work  they  all  killed  their  individuality  and  raised  them¬ 
selves  to  the  standard  of  the  Universal  soul.  They  were  in  short 
what  they  talked  of. 

In  his  notes  on  the  Sankhya  Philosophy  (P.  149  Hindu  Philoso¬ 
phy,  the  Sankhya  Karika  of  Isvarakrishna)  John  Davies  says  : — 

The  Hindu  and  the  German  philosophers  alike  maintain  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  world  by  any  process  of  amendment.  The 
only  sufficient  and  abiding  cure  of  its  vows  is  the  annihilation  of 
individual  life. 

But  individuality  cannot  be  suppressed,  so  long  as  the  mind 
is  active.  According  to  the  Sankhya  philosophy  mind  is  material 
and  possesses  three  aspects,  s&tvika  or  calm  and  retiring,  rajasa 
or  assertive  and  imperial,  and  tamasa  or  dull  and  rash.  Of  the 
three  aspects,  none  is  found  to  be  absolutely  free  from  the  conta¬ 
mination  of  the  other  two  aspects.  In  other  words  any  one  of  the 
qualities  may  be  found  predominent  with  the  other  two 
qualities  suppressed.  It  follows  therefore  that  some  men  are  born 
possessed  of  calm  and  retiring  temper,  while  others  appear  to  have 
inherited  either  an  imperial  temper  or  dull  but  rash  character.  The 
material  nourishment  and  the  spiritual  training  which  a  boy  receives 
in  his  tender  age  may  also  contribute  something  to  increase  or 
decrease  his  inherited  quality.  Accordingly  some  may  develop  a 
philosophical  and  religious  tendency.  Others  may  show  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  warlike  or  enterprising  commercial  work.  A  third  class 
may  be  so  dull  and  rash  as  to  dissipate  their  lives  and  die  in  utter 
poverty  and  misery.  It  is  to  eradicate  this  inherited  nature,  as  far 
as  possible,  religious  and  educational  institutions  are  started  and 
boys  are  kept  under  strict  discipline  under  the  supervision  of 
teachers  of  approved  character.  Inspite  of  education  under  best 
teachers,  inherited  inequality  persists  in  human  nature.  Thus  the 
inherited  inequality  of  temperament  produces  a  tremendous  effect 
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on  the  will  power  of  man.  No  restraint  either  philosophical  or 
legal  can  control  it.  Its  licentious  proceedings  will  be  economical 
(Artha)  or  uneconomical  ( Anartha )  and  loyal  or  anarchical  or  tyranni¬ 
cal.  Such  minds  will  be  impervious  to  the  philosophical  lesson 
that  withdrawal  from  objective  pleasures  is  a  blessing.  Persons 
who  are  under  the  sway  of  such  minds  and  will,  may  happen  to 
occupy  a  throne  or  roll  in  wealth  and  luxury  without  caring  for 
suffering  humanity.  Fortunately  for  humanity  the  blessings  of  self- 
denial  are  so  true  and  convincing  and  so  beneficial  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  that  public  opinion  forms  itself  and  condemns  in  one  voice  the 
voluptuous  proceedings  of  the  self-indulgent.  If  self-indulgent  man 
happens  to  be  a  king,  he  is  at  once  dethroned  ;  or  if  a  wealthy 
aristocrat,  his  wealth  is  taken  away  by  the  application  of  any  one 
of  the  expedients  detailed  in  the  Arthasastra  (V).  The  expedients 
narrated  there  are  so  indirect  in  their  application  that  the  state 
incurs  the  displeasure  neither  of  the  owner  nor  of  his  followers. 
The  wealth  thus  taken  is  distributed  among  the  needy  and  econo¬ 
mical  equilibrium  is  restored.  While  doing  all  these  apparently 
high-handed  acts,  at  least  the  ministers  of  the  king,  if  not  the  king 
also,  live  as  ascetics  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law  of  self-denial.  As 
the  expedient  measures  are  all  indirectly  applied,  the  aggrieved 
man  himself  will  rather  blame  his  own  fate  than  hold  the  king  or 
his  ministers  responsible  for  his  loss.  Provided  public  opinion  is 
favourable,  even  direct  confiscation  of  the  superfluous  wealth  of 
the  rich  on  the  part  of  a  state  in  need  of  money,  is  justified. 
Accordingly  there  is  an  oft-quoted  verse  to  the  effect  that  four  are 
the  kinsmen  of  wealth,  charity,  fire,  the  king,  and  robbers,  of  whom 
the  last  three  will  be  provoked,  if  the  first  is  contemptuously  treated. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  politico-economical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Hindu  politicians  is  that  provided  the  administrative 
body  of  the  state  inclusive  of  the  king  has  strictly  adopted  the 
ascetic  principle  of  self-denial,  it  is  no  wrong  to  confiscate  the 
superfluous  wealth  of  the  rich  for  its  redistribution  to  mitigate 
poverty  or  to  give  encouragement  to  art  or  religion  or  to  make 
charity  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  being  aware  of  this  principle  the 
rich  in  ancient  India  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  wealth 
in  the  construction  of  such  charitable  institutions  as  feeding  houses. 
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for  the  poor,  wells,  tanks,  groves,  temples  and  the  like.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  countless  temples,  tanks,  wells,  reservoirs,  bathing 
ghats,  and  quarters  for  travellers  which  are  seen  through  the  breadth 
and  length  of  India  and  which  are  referred  to  in  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  all  made  at  the  expense  of  the  states  themselves.  The 
philosophical  law  of  self-denial  is  the  basis  on  which  all  theistic 
and  atheistic  religions  cf  India  are  founded.  The  Buddhists,  the 
Advaitins,  the  Jainas,  and  other  theistic  religions  such  as  Saivism  and 
Vaishnavism  have  all  adopted  it  and  practised  it.  They  all  preached 
it  in  one  voice  to  the  people  at  large  and  especially  to  the  rich 
and  more  particularly  to  kings,  with  the  result  that  the  supefluous 
wealth  in  the  possession  of  the  few  was  so  diverted  as  to  encourage 
art  and  culture  and  restore  economical  equilibrium  without  distur¬ 
bance.  Just  as  there  were  armed  ascetics  in  ancient  India,  so  also 
there  were  ascetic  kings  and  ministers.  The  function  of  such 
armed  ascetics  as  the  Kapalikas,  Bhairavas,  the  Saktas  and  the  like 
was  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  law  of  self-denial  and  to 
preserve  their  religion.  Likewise  the  functions  of  ascetic  kings  such 
as  Asoka,  the  Parivrajaka  Maharajas,  Kumarapala  and  others  were 
to  set  an  example  of  self-denial  to  their  subjects.  Thus  without 
the  exercise  of  any  despotic  law  the  people  were  at  no  less  liberty 
to  pursue  economical  and  sensual  activities  (Artha  and  Kama)  than 
to  observe  the  ordinance  of  charity  and  salvation  (Dharma  and 
Moksha)  which  are  not  susceptible  of  compulsion.  It  is  no  less 
impossible  to  make  a  man  charitable  by  force  than  to  make  him 
loyal.  Still  public  opinion  and  particularly  the  opinion  of  men  of 
exemplary  character  and  conduct  at  the  helm  of  the  state  can  make 
a  man  both  charitable  and  loyal  more  easily  by  example  than  by 
force. 

It  is  also  clear  that  in  a  state  whose  basic  principle  of  govern¬ 
ance  is  the  spiritual  law  of  self-denial  people  have  more  liberty 
than  in  a  representative  government  where  under  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  the  minority  cannot  but  patiently  suffer  and  may  even 
die  of  starvation.  With  liberty  there  comes  equality  in  availing 
oneself  of  opportunity  in  making  pursuit  of  wealth  and  sensual 
desires,  Caste  is  no  obstruction  to  economical  pursuits.  Besides 
the  higher  the  caste  the  greater  the  responsibility  of  observing  self- 
denial.  Otherwise  degradation  in  caste  (apakarta)  is  a  dire  con¬ 
sequence.  Elevation  and  degradation  in  caste  was  a  custom  in 
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ancient  India.  Where  selfishness  reigns  there  cannot  exist  frater¬ 
nity.  Fraternity  is  a  necessary  effect  of  self-denial.  Hence  it 
follows  that  under  the  so-called  despotic  governments  in  ancient 
Indian  States,  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  seem  to  have  been 
more  real  than  in  the  so-called  self-governments  or  representative 
governments.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  law,  of  self-denial  of  the 
cultured  class  in  ancient  India.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
reign  of  the  law  of  self-denial  the  same  salutary  effects  cannot  but 
follow  irrespective  of  place  and  time.  The  murder  of  self-denial 
committed  by  Indians  themselves  is  the  main  cause  of  caste  and 
sectarian  prejudices,  communal  animosities,  antipathies  and  rival¬ 
ries,  and  of  the  poverty  of  many  against  the  few  rich.  The  two 
legs  on  which  caste  stands  are  inter-marriage  and  inter-dining  within 
itself.  But  this  can  be  productive  of  no  dire  consequences  of  any 
kind,  if  only  the  law  of  self-denial  reigns  to  its  true  spirit  everywhere. 
If,  as  in  ancient  India,  the  fortunate  few  shun  objective  pleasures, 
begin  to  live  for  others  and  use  their  talents  for  the  good  of  society, 
especially  the  low  in  caste  and  condition,  internal  harmony  between 
castes  and  creeds  must  necessarily  follow  ;  conflict  between  creeds 
is  due  more  to  economical  causes.  If  self-denial  of  one  creed  sees 
to  economical  improvement  either  by  means  of  open  charity  or  by 
supplying  means  of  earning  wealth  to  another  creed,  i.  e.,  if  the 
idea  of  fraternity  is  translated  into  action  by  one  creed  with  regard 
to  another  creed,  there  can  possibly  be  no  conflict  between  creed 
and  creed.  Likewise  is  the  case  with  castes.  This  is  what  was 
observed  by  Harsavardhana.  This  was  the  attitude  of  Kumarapala 
of  Guzarat.  This  was  the  faith  of  Vidyaranya,  the  minister  of  the 
Vijayanagar  Emperor  Bukka. 

The  one  defect  which  marred  this  excellence  of  ancient  states 
of  India  together  with  their  vitality  was  the  neglect  of  the  protection 
of  the  frontier  of  India  against  external  danger.  The  golden  law 
of  self-denial  radically  cured  the  states  of  their  internal  disease. 
But  the  same  law  could  have  no  effect  on  external  dangers.  It  was 
however  supposed  that  it  could  do  it  also.  But  it  failed.  As  a 
contrast  to  this,  European  governments  of  modem  times  have  armed 
themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  neither  internal  nor  external 
danger  can  dare  to  molest  them.  But  with  all  this  protective 
organisation  the  natural  law  of  animal  selfishness  is  driving  out  the 
law  of  self-denial  and  is  rendering  the  people  unchristian.  The 
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golden  Christian  law  ‘Do  unto  others  what  thou  wouldst  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,’  which  is  evidently  a  corollary  of  the  Universal 
law  of  self-denial,  is  thrown  over  board  and  pure  selfish  and  racial 
antipathies  are  fondly  cherished.  Will  the  world  awake  to  the 
divine  law  of  self-denial  and  be  an  abode  of  heavenly  bliss? 


25.  A  Note  on  the  Supposed  Identity  of 
Vatsyayana  and  Kautilya 


Now  that  the  Arthaidstra  is  widely  known  to  scholars,  the  one  important  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  engaging  their  attention  is  one  that  relates  to  the  names  and  date 
of  its  author  and  the  authenticity  of  the  work  itself.  Few  are  the  authors  of 
ancient  Sanskrit  works,  whose  date  and  personality  are  well  known  to  us,  and 
fewer  still  are  the  Sanskrit  works,  the  authorship  of  which  is  authenticated 
beyond  doubt.  Leaving  the  Vedic  and  Br&hmanic  works  which  are  all  as¬ 
cribed  to  God  himself,  there  is  hardly  any  Sutra  work,  the  date  and  authorship 
of  which  are  not  disputed.  The  same  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  Purdnas, 
Kdvyas,  dramas,  and  philosophical  works.  Kautilya,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
Arthaidstra,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of  chronological  doubt.  Hence  any 
attempt  to  ascertain  his  times  and  personality  most  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  scanty  materials  that  can  be  gathered  not  merely  from  the  Arthaidstra 
itself,  but  also  from  the  works  of  contemporary  or  later  authors.  The  bearing 
of  these  internal  and  external  evidences  on  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the 
date  and  authenticity  of  the  Arthaidstra  has  been  elaborately  discussed  by 
eminent  scholars  in  the  pages  of  English  and  German  Oriental  journals.  Prof. 
K.  V.  Rangasami  Iyangar  of  the  Travancore  Educational  Service  has  also 
dicussed  the  question  in  some  detail,  attempting  to  refute  the  recent  criticisms 
of  Dr.  A.  Berriedale  Keith,  in  his  Madras  University  lecture  entitled,  “  Consi¬ 
derations  on  some  aspects  of  Ancient  Indian  Polity.’'  These  discussions  have 
brought  a  new  question  to  the  front.  It  is  about  the  plurality  of  the  names  of 
Kautilya  as  given  out  in  the  Abhidhdnachintdmani  of  Hemachandra,  1088 — 
1172  (p.  34,  verse  833,  Bombay  edition)  and  the  Vaijayanti  of  Y&davaprak&tfa, 
a.d.  1100  (ed.  Oppert  1893,  p.  96),  which  has  been  engaging  my  attention  for 
the  last  two  years.  The  verses  run  as  follows  : — 

(1)  I 

^■4  >5 

Hemachandra 
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(2)  *(cF?rqiRa  SIRcfi:  | 

^  o-o 

?rftJ55;  qf?J55^[q>  *T®Jpit  *l«thfq  ^  II 


Y&dava 


*  The  meaning  of  the  verses  is  this : — 


Vfttsyftyana 

...  Vfttsyftyana. 

Mallanftga 

...  Kautilya. 

Kaufilya 

...  Vishnugupta. 

Cha^akfitmaja 

...  Varftnaka. 

Drftmila 

...  Drftmila. 

Pakshila 

...  Pakshila. 

Swftmi 

...  Swftmi. 

Vishnugupta 

...  Mallanftga. 

Angula 

...  Angula. 

(Hemachandra). 

...  (Y&dava). 

These  are  synonymous  names  of  one  and  the  same  person.’ 

Almost  harmless  and  perhaps  useless  as  these  lexigraphic  verses  seem  to 
be  like  those  of  a  hundred  or  thousand  names  of  Vishnu  and  other  Hindu 
gods,  they  contain  two  charming  names,  Vfttsyftyana  and  Mallanftga,  which 
are  likely  to  add  unlimited  fuel  to  the  burning  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Arthaidstra,  for  Vfttsyftyana  known  also  as  Mallanftga  is  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  two  famous  works,  the  Kdmasutra  and  the  Bhdshya  or  commentary 
on  the  Nydyasdtra  of  Kanftda.  Now  the  question  that  crops  up  is  this  : — Is 
Vatsyftyana,  the  author  of  the  Kdmasutra  and  of  the  commentary  on  the 
NydyasUtra,  the  same  as  Kautilya,  the  author  of  the  Arthaidstra,  and  is  the 
authority  of  Hemachandra  and  of  Y ftdavaprakftla  unquestionably  reliable  ? 
In  addition  to  this  apparently  authoritative  assertion  of  the  two  lexicographers, 
the  style  and  parallel  passages’  of  the  Kdmasutra  are  said  to  lend  support  to  the 
same  conclusion.  But  the  dates,  60  far  assumed  on  the  strength  of  internal 
and  external  evidences  of  the  two  authors,  Vfttsyftyana  and  Kautilya,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  at  conflict  with  each  other.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  preface 
to  the  translation  of  the  Arthaidstra,  the  Puranas  as  well  asDandi  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  making  Kautilya  a  contemporary  of  Chandragupta  Maurya  whose 
prime  minister  he  was  and  for  whom,  as  stated  by  Dandi,  he  wrote  his  Artha¬ 
idstra  of  about  6ix  thousand  ilokas  in  prose.  From  this  evidence  of  Dandi  and 
the  Puranas,  earlier  and  therefore  more  credible  than  that  of  the  later  writers, 
Hemachandra  and  Y&davaprak&sa,  it  is  clear  that  the  date  of  Kautilya  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Chandragupta  Maurya,  327  to  320,  b.c.  But  from 
what  Vfttsyftyana  says  in  hiB  Kdmasutra  he  appears  to  have  lived  somewhere 
about  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  While  describing  the 


1  J.  It.  A.  S.  for  January  1916,  pp.  180-7. 

*  See  the  preface  to  my  translation  of  the  Arthatfitra. 
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dangers  attendant  on  excessive  indulgence  of  sexual  pleasures,  VatsySyana 
mentions  the  name  of  Kuntala  6&takarni  of  the  ^fttavfthana  dynasty  as  an 
instance  in  point.  This  is  what  he  says  (II  7,  p.  154) : — 

faqR). 

6&takarni  of  the  6atav&hana  dynasty,  King  of  the  Kuntalas,  slew  with 
scissors  Malayavati,  his  queen. 

The  S&tav&hana6  to  whose  line  fktakarni  belongs  are  believed  on  the 
strength  of  epigraphical  evidence  to  have  ruled  over  the  western  parts  of 
India  from  a.d.  187  to  209.  Accordingly  Vatsyayana  mu6t  necessarily  have 
been  either  their  contemporary  or  their  immediate  successor,  as  the  incident 
he  has  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  not  taken  from 
history  or  tradition.  He  cannot,  however,  be  later  than  the  sixth  century,  since 
Subandhu,  the  author  of  the  Vasavadatta,  makes  U6e  of  his  Kamasutra  and 
his  name  Mallandga  for  the  purpose  of  his  usual  puzzles  in  words. 

Thus  while  the  dates  of  the  two  authors  are  at  variance  so  as  to  disprove 
their  identity,  the  6tyle  and  diction  of  V&tsy&yana’s  Commentary  on  the 
Nyayadartana  seem  also  to  render  the  assertion  of  Hemachandra  and  of 
Y&davaprakftSa  utterly  unreliable.  Though  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
V&tsy&yana  makes  quotations  in  his  commentary  from  the  Arthqiastra 
confirms  his  acquaintance  with  that  work  and  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he 
may  perhaps  be  identical  with  Kaufcilya,  still  his  acquaintance  with  the 
grammar  of  Pacini,  the  Mintansdsutras  of  Jaimini  and  the  sciences  of 
astronomy,  astrology,  SSnkhya,  and  Yoga,  none  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Kautilya  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  quoted  by  Vatsy&yana 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  authors  cannot  be  identical.  The  first 
quotation  made  from  the  Ayth&idsirch  in  the  commentary  runs  as  follows- 

(1. 1, 1,  p.  8) 

n#fcTcI!  «  *  8 

Here  preserving  the  metrical  form,  the  last  quarter  of  the  verse  is  so 
altered  as  to  give  the  name  of  the  section  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a 
different  form  in  the  ArthaSdstra.  In  the  section,  turned  Vidyoddeea  or  end 
of  sciences,  of  the  Arthaidstra,  the  last  quarter  of  the  verse  runs  as 
‘ The  word  prakirtitd,  signifying  ‘is  defined’,  in  the 
quotation  may  mean  that  AnvikshakI  was  so  defined  either  by  himself  or  by 
somebody  else. 

The  second  quotation  run6  as  follows :  (1 1,  4). 


1  Arthaiittra  I  S,  p.  7. 
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Here  the  word  Tantrayuhti,  *  plan  of  a  treatise  ,*  is  the  name  of  the 
just  section  of  the  Arthaiastra-,  and  here,  too,  nothing  is  said  about  its 
author. 

The  third  quotation  is  as  follows :  (I.  2,  55). 

Here,  too,  nothing  is  Baid  either  of  the  work  or  of  its  author.  One  that 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  Arthaiastra  from  which  the  above  quotations  are 
made  is  likely  to  presume  that  they  are  the  words  of  Vfttsyayana  himself. 
Whoever  might  be  the  author  of  the  Arthaidstra,  either  Vfttsyayana  alias 
gautilya  or  a  different  person  under  the  name  Kauplya,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess 
why  Vatsyftyana  omitted  to  name  the  work  or  its  author.  Still  the  acquain¬ 
tance  which  he  shows  with  the  works  that  are  evidently  later  than  the  Artha¬ 
idstra  inclines  me  to  believe  that  there  was  a  wide  interval  between  Vatsyd- 
yam  and  Eaalilya.  In  I.  2,  16  he  shows  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Panini  s  grammar  and  its  commentaries  and  freely  quotes  from  it  as 
follows : — 


(0  srffcnft  wrisqp*  i 

(2)  ?*r  Tjqatfa  1 

(3)  WFi  flrqqntft  frirsw  grq^rw- 

srnx  swo’pj  i 


P&Qini 
I  4,  54. 

ftfwicw  qn  | 
I  4,  49. 


I  4,  42. 

qtjfajfta  g  nq?r- 

i 

1 4, 82. 

I  4,  45. 

His  learned  commentary  on  II.  2,  41  where  he  cites  the  diverse  views 
which  grammarians  held  regarding  phonetic  changes  and  quotes  Pftnini’s 

aphorisms,  (14,52),  Sfqt  (14,53)  still  more  clearly  proves  that 

not  only  V&tsy&yana,  but  the  author  of  the  N ydyadariana  also  was  thoroughly 
Mniliar  with  Papini’s  grammar  and  its  commentaries.  The  same  i6  the  case 
with  his  commentary  on  II  5,  7-8  where  he  quotes  three  of  the  fourteen 
M&heivara  sutras  on  which  Pacini  haB  based  his  peouliar  Pratyfthftra  system 


WRfaxhftfH  i 

(®)  I??  tfefrqrqrctsffcraftofu  i 


»  ArDuMttra  II.  10,  p.  79. 
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for  brevity.  Consistently  with  his  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  his 
commentary  and  also  his  Kdmasntra  are,  as  can  be  expected,  entirely  free 
from  all  traces  of  grammatical  errors  and  absolutisms  with  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  my  Translation  of  the  Arthaidstra,  the  latter  work 
abounds. 

In  L  1,  29 ;  IH.  2,  1 ;  IV.  1,  40  ;  and  IV.  1,  42 ;  and  IV.  2,  46  he  refers  to 
the  school  of  Sftnkhya,  Yoga  and  Dvaita  philosophy  and  in  I.  1,  39  he  mentions 
another  commentary  on  the  Nyayadaiana. 

In  II.  1,  56-64  both  the  author  and  the  commentator  manifest  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Mlmdnsd  sutras  of  Jaimini. 

In  II.  1,  67  Vatsyayana  mentions  such  huge  periods  of  time  as  Manvan- 
tara  and  Yugantara,  which  Kautilya  does  not  Beem  to  have  been  aware  of ;  for 
while  defining  a  Yuga  of  five  years  in  II.  20  of  his  Arthaidstra,  he  would  not 
have  omitted  to  notice  them  also,  had  those  huge  divisions  of  time  been  known 
to  him. 

Furthermore  his  reference  to  the  school  of  atheists  in  his  commentary  on 
III.  2,  65  and  to  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  also  in  IV.  1,  61  points  to  his  having 
been  one  of  the  forerunner's  of  the  revival  of  Brahmanism  and  Sanskrit 
literature — an  event  of  far-reaching  changes  in  the  customs  and  religion  of 
the  Brahmans,  which  happened  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Christ  an  era,  whereas  Kautilya’s  description  of  customs  and  manners  of  a 
bygone  epoch  in  the  Arthaidstra  establishes  beyond  doubt  his  priority  to  the 
period  of  the  renaissance  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

Moreover  the  thorough  familiarity  which  Vatsyayana  seems  to  have  had 
with  astronomy  and  astrology  in  their  later  form  ( Kdmasutra  I.  2 ;  I.  3 ;  II. 
10,  pp.  19,  29,  179),  the  geography  of  India,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of 
men  and  women  of  different  nationalities  (I.  1,  p.  5  ;  II.  4,  p.  118;  II.  5,  pp. 
129-131 ;  II.  6,  p.  144 ;  II.  9,  172),  such  as  P&taliputra,  Gauda,  D&kshiu&tya, 
Maharashtra,  Madhyadesa,  Bahllka,  Avanti,  Malava,  Abhlra,  Sindhu,  Apa- 
r&nta,  Lata,  Andhra,  Dravida,  Chola, 1  Pftndya,  *  Kugtala,3  Vanavasika,  Kosala, 
StrTrajya,  and  Saurasena — which  existed  in  India  at  his  time  and  many  of 
which,  though  perhaps  in  existence,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  well  known 
during  the  time  of  Chandragupta  Maurya,  is  scarcely  discernible  in  the  Artha- 
6&stra  and  it  is  a  point  leading  to  prove  its  priority. 

Besides  this,  there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  if  V&tsvSyana  had  been 
identical  with  Kautilya,  Yasodhara,  the  learned  commentator  on  his  Kama- 
sutra,  would  never  have  passed  it  over ;  for  it  is  too  important  a  fact  to 
oimt;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  !had  no  occasion  to  mention  it,  for  be 
deals  with  the  very  nomenclature  of  V&tsv&yana  and  also  makes,  as  we 
shall  see,  quotations  from  the  Arthaidstra.  When  in  accordance  with 


*,  *»  *  J limatltra  n.  7.  p.  154,  Bombay  edition,  1900. 
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Kautilya’s  principle  that  the  ‘  citation  of  another’s  view  implies  its  acceptance 
vhen  not  contradicted,  ’ 1  V&tsyftyana  cites  his  own  view,  appending  his  own 
name  after  mentioning  the  views  of  others  on  a  question  at  issue  for  the  first 
time  in  Kdmasutra  I.  2,  p.  17,  YaSodhara  says  that  V&tsy&yana  was  hiB  gotra 
or  family  name  and  MaUan&ga  his  sacramental  name.  I  doubt  not  that  if 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  supposed  identity  of  the  two  authors,  Yatfod- 
hara  would  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it  in  this  connexion.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  aB  gotra  or  family  names,  V&tsy&yana  and  Kautilva  belong  to 
different  gotras  or  families,  *  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  persons 
bearing  those  names  must  be  quite  different.  The  other  occasion  when  he 
should  have  noticed  the  identity  is  where  he  quotes  from  the  Arthaidstra  in 
support  of  Vatsyayana’s  opinion.  Instead  of  prefacing  the  quotations  as 
V&tsylyana’s  own  statements  contained  in  the  Arthaidstra,  he  introduces  them 
by  saying,  ‘  Accordingly  it  is  said  (n*4I^VrCT)*;  and  he  seems  to  imply  thereby 
that  the  Arthaidstra  is  the  work  of  a  different  person.  The  passages  which  he 
has  quoted  from  it  run  as  follows  : — 

(1)  swmra  aqt  i 

Kama.  I.  2,  p.  21  ;  Artha.  I.  2,  p.  6. 

(2)  qRsf  | 

Kama.  I.  2,  p.  23 ;  Artha.  VI.  2,  p.  258. 

qiq:  I 

Kama.  I.  4,  p.  54  ;  Artha.  II.  25,  p.  120. 
(4)  cT^  spqtesm:  I 

Cv 

Kama.  III.  3,  p.  208 ;  Artha.  III.  2,  p.  151. 

(»)  ?!  sfaFWratfq  I 

Kama .  V.  6,  p.  303;  Artha.  I.  10,  p.  17 
(a)  sttqjmrri  5fam  srw  i 

si 

Kama.  VI.  1,  p.  309 ;  Artha.  VI.  1,  255. 

While  explaining  Mlechchhitavikalpa,  one  of  the  sixty-four  arts  given  by 
V&tsy&yana,  he  mentions  Kaufcilya,  i.  e.  Kautilya’s  contrivance  as  an  artificial 

i  ArthMitra  XV.  1. 

*  Sm  Qitrapravcuanirnafa,  Myaore  Oriental  Literary  edition. 
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language  contrived  so  as  to  hide  the  meaning,  and  quotes  the  following  vem 
to  explain  it  (Kama.  I.  3,  p.  39) : — 

When  (in  the  words  formed  of  alphabetical  letters)  ending  with  Jcsha  the 
meaning  is  made  unintelligible  by  interchanging  short  and  long  vowels  and 
nasal  sounds  and  sibilants,  it  is  called  Kautiliya  or  Kautilya’6  contrivance  (for 

the  purpose  of  keeping  state  matters  secret)— ry^T  What  is  frequently 

mentioned  as  giidhalekhya  (1. 12,  p.  21),  cipher  writing,  in  the  ArthaSdstra  seems 
to  have  been  called  Mlechchhitavikalpa  and  enumerated  as  one  of  the  old  sixty- 
four  arts  in  the  Kcimasutra.  In  none  of  these  places  does  Yadhara  refer  to  the 
identity  of  Yatay&yana  with  Kautilya,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  if  Vatsyi- 
yana  had  been  identical  with  Kautilya,  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  mention 
it  while  explaining  Mlechchhitavikalpa  as  an  artificial  language  invented  by 
Kautilya.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  he  was  not  aware  of  the  identity  or 
he  did  not  believe  in  it. 

Hence  I  conclude  that  Vatsyayana  who,  as  shown  above,  seems  to  have 
lived  during  the  period  of  the  renaissance  of  Sanskrit  literature  in  the  second  or 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  a  different  personage  from  Kautilya  who, 
according  to  the  Purdnas  and  Dandi  and  others,  was  the  prime  minister  to 
Chandragupta  Maurya  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  and  that  as  almost 
all  the  writers  from  Kamandaka  down  to  MallinathasBri,  the  celebrated 
commentator  on  famous  keivyas,  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  Arthaidstra 
to  Kautilya,  it  is  a  genuine  work  of  Kautilya  himself  dating  from  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 


26.  The  Eras  of  Vikrama  and  Salivahana 

There  is  a  traditional  story  that  in  B.C.  56  Vikrama  established  an  era  after 
his  own  name  and  that  in  a  battle  fought  near  Karur  in  78  A.D.,  Salivahana 
defeated  Vikrama  and  started  his  own  era,  now  known  as  Salivahanasaka.  But 
from  the  verses  composed  by  the  late  Krishnaraja  Wodier,  III  of  Mysore, 
enumerating  the  number  of  years  constituting  the  four  ages  and  of  the  six  eras 
marking  kings  in  each  of  those  ages,  it  is  apparent  that  while  the  arbitrary  division 
of  each  of  the  four  ages  into  six  eras  is  evidently  a  later  invention,  the  duration  of 
135  years  of  the  Vikrama  era,  strikingly  small  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
years  assigned  to  other  eras,  seems  to  have  some  historical  foundation.  While  all  the 
eras  of  the  other  three  ages  and  the  Salivahana,  Vijayanandana,  and  Nagarjuna  eras 
of  the  Kali  age  are  made  to  end  in  complete  centuries,  the  eras  of  Yudhishthira, 
Vikrama,  and  the  imaginary  Kali  are  given  integral  numbers.  The  odd  numbers  of 
the  Kali  era  closing  the  Kali  age  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  ending  of  the  eras  of 
Dharmaraja  and  Vikrama  in  integral  numbers,  inasmuch  as  3044  4-  135  requires 
821  to  give  a  complete  number  of  centuries.  Hence  it  appears  probable  that  the 
Yudhishthira  and  Vikrama  eras  are  based  on  some  historical  foundation.  The 
abrupt  close  of  the  Yudhishthira  era  with  its  3044th  year  and  that  of  the  Vikrama 
era  with  its  135th  year  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for.  Tbe  usurpation  of  the 
Vikrama  era  in  its  135th  year,  i.c.,  79  A.D.  by  the  Salivahana  era  seems  to  be  an 
event  of  Southern  India.  This  explains  the  absence  of  the  Salivahana  era  and  the 
use  of  Vikrama  era  instead  in  the.  north  of  India.  There  is  nothing  to  show  on 
what  authority  king  Krishnaraja  Wodier’s  verses  are  based.  He  was  a  highly 
learned  Maharaja  always  in  company  with  the  best  Pandits  of  his  times,  is  all  that 
is  known.  The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  verses  : — 

The  number  of  years  in  the  Yugas,  as  determined  by  H.H.  Krishnaraja 
Wodier  III  of  Mysore. 

I. 

“  1728000  years  constitute  the  Krita  age.  The  six  eta-making  kings  (Sakabhupa) 
ot  the  Krita  age  are  (l)  Harischandra,  (2)  Nala,  (3)  Purukutsa,  (4)  Pururavas, 
(5)  Sagara,  and  (6)  Kartavirya.  The  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  era  of 
Harischandra  is  288000  ;  that  of  the  era  of  Nala  is  also  288000  ;  that  of  Purukutsa 
is  368000 ;  the  era  of  Pururavas  contains  248000 ;  that  of  Sagara  consists  of 
288000,  and  that  of  Kartavirya  is  248000  :  Total  =  1728000. 

II. 

The  Treta  age  consists  of  1296000  years.  The  era-making  kings  of  this  age 
are  (l)  Mandhata,  (2)  Dilipa,  (3)  Raghu,  (4)  Aja,  (5)  Dasaratha,  and  (6)  Rama. 
The  Mandhatri  era  contains  467000  years;  the  era  of  Dilipa  has  316000;  the 
years  assigned  to  the  era  of  Raghu  are  226000 ;  those  of  Aja  are  216000 ; 
Dasaratha’s  era  contains  60000  ;  and  that  of  Rama  has  11000.  Total  =  1296000. 
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III. 

864000  years  constitute  the  age  of  Dvapara.  The  six  era-making  kings  of 
this  age  are  (l)  Nahusha,  (2)  Yayati,  (3)  Dushyanta,  (4)  Santanu,  (5)  Chitravirya, 
and  (6)  Pandu.  The  first  era  contains  118000  years;  the  second  216000;  the 
third  126000;  the  fourth  124000;  the  fifth  140000;  and  the  sixth  140000. 
Total  =  864000. 

IV. 

432000  years  make  up  the  Kali  age.  The  six  era-making  kings  of  this  age  are 
(1)  Dharmaraja,  (2)  Vikrama,  (3)  Salivahana,  (4)  Vijayanandana’,  (5)  Nagarjuna, 
(6)  Kalibhupa.  The  first  era  contains  3044  years ;  the  second,  i.e.,  of  Vikrama, 
has  135  ;  then  that  of  Salivahana  18000  ;  that  of  Vijayanandana  consists  of  10000  ; 
then  that  of  Nagarjuna  is  of  400000;  and  the  sixth,  i.e.,  of  the  Kali  contains  821. 
Total  =  432000. 

Thus  in  every  age  there  are  six  omniscient  emperors  (chakravartiris).  The 
four  ages  are  made  of  4320000  years.  Thus  has  king  Krishnaraja  under  the 
protective  care  of  Chamunda  enumerated  the  years  of  the  era-making  kings.” 
(Sankhyaratna  Kosa,  etc.,  pp.  117-119.  Litho.  Print  No.  B.  141  ;  Government 
Oriental  Library,  Mysore.) 


27.  The  Date  of  the  Artha&astra 


The  controversy  regarding  the  date  of  the  Kautiliya-Arthasastra  is  still 
going  on.  Relying  on  the  Puranic  statement  that  Chanakya  installed 
Chandragupta  on  the  throne  of  the  Nandas,  some  have  assigned  the  work 
to  the  4th  century  B.C.  Others  take  as  late  as  the  4th  century  A.D.,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  Kautilya  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person  in  the 
Arthasastra,  it  must  necessarily  be  the  work  of  a  school  founded  by 
Kautilya,  and  that  it  can  not  be  far  earlier  than  Dandi  and  Kalidasa  who 
refer  to,  or  quote  from  the  Arthasastra,  in  their  own  works.  The  other 
reasons  that  have  been  adduced  in  addition  to  the  above  on  each  side  are 
so  inconclusive  that,  unless  a  conclusive  evidence  is  adduced  in  support 
of  the  earlier  or  later  date,  the  controversy  is  not  likely  to  terminate. 
Such  an  evidence  is,  I  think,  furnished  in  the  26th  chapter  entitled  “  The 
Measurement  of  Place  and  Time  ”  in  the  2nd  Book  of  the  work. 

In  this  chapter,  the  author  gives  us  a  brief  description  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  solar  year,  of  the  location  of  the  solstices,  of  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  of  the  five  years’  cycle  with  its  two 
intercalary  months  to  adjust  the  lunar  with  the  solar  year.  This  almanac 
appears,  on  close  examinaton,  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  then  current 
Vedahgajyotisa.  It  is  also  more  or  less  similar  to  the  almanac  of  the 
Siiryapragnapti  of  the  Jainas.  The  Vedahgajyotisa  locates  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices  in  the  middle  of  the  Aslesha  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Dhanishtha  constellations.  This  position  of  the  solstices  is  correct 
only  for  the  11th  century  B.C.,  and  not  for  the  4th  century  B.C.  or  for 
the  4th  century  A.D.  Taking  the  precession  of  the  equinoctial  and  solsti¬ 
tial  points  to  be  a  degree  in  the  course  of  72  years,  the  solstices  may  be 
located  somewhere  about  the  last  quarter  of  Pushya  in  the  4th  century 
B.C.,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  same  in  the  4th  century  A.D.  The 
Siiryapragnapti  actually  locates  the  summer  solstice  in  Pushya  (pp. 
225-226)  and  also  at  the  end  of  Punarvasu  (pp.  197-8) .  It  says  (pp. 
225-6)  “  iha  suryasya  dasabhirayanaih  pancha  suryanakshatra-paryayah 
labhyante.  dvabhyam  chayanabhyamekah..  tatra-uttarayanam  kurvan 
sarvadaiva  abhijita  nakshatrena  saha  yogamupagachhati.  dakshina- 
yanam  kurvan  pushyena.”  Translated  into  English,  this  means — “  Here, 
by  the  ten  Ayana  movements  of  the  sun,  we  get  five  solar  revolutions. 
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By  two  Ayanas,  one  revolution.  In  these  revolutions  the  sun  makes  the 
winter  solstice  arriving  at  the  Abhijit  (Sravana)  constellation  and  the 
summer  solstice  arriving  at  the  Pushya  constellation.”  On  page  106  it 
says  that  Abhijit  is  identical  with  Sravana,  and  that  it  has  no  place  of 
its  own.  On  pages  197-8  it,  however,  shifts  the  place  of  the  summer 
solstice  to  the  end  of  Punarvasu.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  anci¬ 
ents  were  aware  of  the  shifting  of  the  solstices.  Kautilya,  however, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  constellations  in  which  the  solstices  were  locat¬ 
ed.  Leaving  the  precession  of  the  solstitial  colure  to  its  own  course, 
Kautilya  confines  his  attention  to  the  traditional  months  and  dates  which 
were  authoritatively  spoken  of  as  the  time  of  the  sun’s  arrival  at  one  or 
other  of  the  solstitial  points,  when  religious  rites  were  performed  proba¬ 
bly  then  for  the  first  time.  Even  new  Hindu  astronomers  call  the  actual 
transit  of  the  sun  from  one  Zodiacal  sign  to  another  Ayana,  and  the 
traditional  time  of  his  transit  from  one  sign  to  another  sign  or  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  degree  of  another  sign  Samkramana  which  now  takes  place  about 
twenty  or  twenty-two  days  after  the  Ayana  transit. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not,  however,  the  determination  of  the  loci 
of  the  solstitial  points  at  the  time  of  the  Vedahgajyotisa  or  of  the  Artha¬ 
sastra.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  only  to  show  the  identity  of  the 
almanac  of  the  Arthasastra  with  those  described  in  the  Vedahgajyotisa 
and  the  Suryapragnapati,  and  to  determine  the  epoch  when  such  an 
almanac  was  current  in  India.  The  system  of  the  almanac  described  in 
these  works  is  undoubtedly  pre-Grecian  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
current  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  when  Greek 
astronomy  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  India.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  translation  of  Varahamihira’s  Panchasiddhantika  (p.  55) 
Thibaut  says  :  “  The  late  Prof.  Whitney  ( Suryasiddhanta ,  p.  470)  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  absence  from  the  Hindu  system  of  any  of 
the  improvements  introduced  into  Greek  astronomy  by  Ptolemy  seems 
to  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  original  transmission  of  astronomical 
knowledge  into  India  took  place  before  Ptolemy.”  According  to  Encyc. 
Brit  Vol.  20,  P.  87,  Ptolemy’s  first  observation  was  made  in  127  A.D.,  and 
his  last  observation  was  in  151  A.D.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  system  of  calendar  after  the  Greek  model  came  into 
use  in  India  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  an  improved 
calendar  was  substituted  for  the  old  calendar  of  the  Vedahgajyotisa.  It 
also  follows  that  before  the  Christian  Era  the  Vedahgajyotisa  calendar 
and  the  Arthasastra  calendar,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  former,  held  the 
ground.  Hence  the  Arthasastra  which  reproduces  the  Vedahgajyotisa 
almanac  in  its  pages  cannot  be  taken  so  far  late  as  the  third  or  the  fourth 
century  A.D.,  when  a  reformed  calendar  after  the  Greek  model  was  cur¬ 
rent  in  India.  Had  it  been  compiled  so  late  as  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  it 
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would  have  copied  the  reformed  almanac,  but  never  the  obsolete 
Vedahgajydtisa  calendar. 

The  estimation  of  the  longest  day  at  eighteen  Muhurtas  and  the 
shortest  day  at  twelve  Muhurtas  recorded  in  the  Arthasastra  is  also  an 
additional  evidence  proving  that  it  was  compiled  before  the  introduction 
of  the  knowledge  of  Greek  astronomy  into  India.  The  late  Dr.  Thibaut 
holds  the  same  view  ;  He  says  in  his  Notes  on  the  Vedahgajyotisa  (P.  12) 
as  follows  :  — “  The  estimation  of  the  longest  day  at  eighteen  Muhurtas 
and  the  shortest  day  at  twelve  Muhurtas,  and  the  simple  rule  for  finding 
the  length  of  any  day  during  the  year  appear  to  have  generally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  India  before  the  influence  of  Greek  science  began  to  make 
itself  felt.”  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  traditional  account  that 
the  Arthasastra  was  compiled  by  Chanikya  is  reliable. 


For  facility  of  comparison  the  required  passages  of  the  Arthasastra 
and  the  Vedahgajyotisa  are  quoted  below:  — 


Artha. 

maghah  phalgunascha  sisirah. 
sravanah  proshthapadascha  varshah 
sisiradyuttarayanam. 
varshadi  dakshinayanam. 
panchasamvatsaro  yugam. 
divasasya  haratyarkah 
shashthibhagamritau  tatah. 
karotyekamahaschhedam 
tathaivaikam  cha  chandramah. 
evamardhatritlyanam. 
abdanamadhimasakam. 
grlshme  (paushe)1  janayatah  pur- 
vam. 

panchabdante  cha  paschimam. 
trimsadahoratrah  prakarmamasah. 
sardhassaurah. 
ardhanyunaschandramash. 
saptavimsatih  nakshatramasah. 

panchadasamuhurto  divaso. 
ratrischa  chaitre  masyasvayuje. 
masi  bhavatah.  tatah  param. 
tribhirmuhurtairanyatarat. 
shanmasam  vardhate  hrasate  cha. 


Vedanga 

prapadyetesravishthadau 
suryachandramasavudak 
sarpardhe  dakshinarkastu. 
maghasravanayossada 
maghasuklaprapannasya 
paushakrishnasamapinah 
yugasya  panchavarshasya 
kalaghanam  prachakshate 
yatkritavupajayate 
madhye’nte  chadhimasakam. 


trisatyaham  sashatshashthih 
abdasshat  chartave’yane 
masa  dvadasa  suryssyuh 
etatpanchagunam  yugam. 
savanendustrimasanam. 
shashthissaikadisaptika. 
gharmavriddhirapam  prasthah 
kshapahrasa  udaggatau 
dakshine  tau  viparyasah 
shanmuhurtyayanena  tu 


1.  Paushe  ought  to  be  the  correct  meaning. 
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TRANSLATION 


The  first  day  of  winter  (Magha) 
is  winter  solstice. 

Magha  and  Phalguna  are  winter. 

Sravana  and  Prdshthapada  are  the 
rains. 

The  first  day  of  the  rains  is  sum¬ 
mer  solstice 

Five  years  make  a  yuga. 

Each  day  the  sun  carries  off  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  months  he  makes 
an  excessive  day. 

Likewise  the  moon  makes  one  day. 

(that  is,  falls  back  from  the  Savana 
year  of  360  days.) 

Thus  in  the  course  of  2^  years 
they  make  one  intercalary  month, 
the  first  in  the  Pausha  month, 
and  the  last  at  the  close  of  the 
five  years. 

Thirty  days  and  nights  make  one 
Savana  month. 

The  above  with  half  a  day  more 
makes  a  solar  month. 

The  above  less  by  half  a  day  makes 
a  lunar  month. 

Twenty-seven  days  and  nights 
make  one  Nakshatra  month. 

In  the  months  of  Chaitra  and 
Asvayuja  the  day  and  night  are 
each  of  fifteen  Muhurtas  (that 
is,  in  those  months  there  occurs 
an  equinoctial  day  of  15  Muhur¬ 
tas  and  its  night  of  fifteen 
Muhurtas).  Then  after  in  the 
6  months  of  the  Dakshinayana 
the  day  increases  by  three 
Muhurtas,  and  in  the  other  6 
months  it  decreases  by  three 
Muhurtas. 


The  sun  and  the  moon  start  north¬ 
ward  at  the  beginning  of  Sra- 
vishtha. 

At  the  middle  of  Aslesa  the  sun 
starts  southward,  always  in  the 
months  of  Magha  and  Sravana 
respectively 

They  teach  the  knowledge  of  the 
time  of  the  cycle  consisting  of 
five  years  which  begins  with  the 
white  half  of  the  month  Magha 
and  terminates  with  the  dark 
half  of  the  month  Pausha. 

On  account  of  this  there  are  form¬ 
ed  in  addition  two  excessive 
months  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Yuga. 


Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days, 
one  year,  six  seasons,  two  Aya- 
nas  (the  northern  and  the  south¬ 
ern  progress  of  the  sun),  twelve 
months,  are  to  be  considered  as 
solar ;  this  taken  five  times  is  a 
cycle.  There  are  in  one  yuga 
sixty-one  Savana  months,  sixty- 
two  lunar  months,  sixty-seven 
Nakshatra  months. 

The  increase  of  the  day  and  the 
decrease  of  the  night  during  the 
northern  progress  of  the  sun  is 
one  Prastha  of  water ;  the  re¬ 
verse  is  the  case  during  the 
southern  progress.  A  period  of 
six  Muhurtas  is  the  result  dur¬ 
ing  one  progress. 


For  efficiency  in  conducting  such  special  government  activities,  as 
agriculture,  mining,  metallurgy,  manufacture  of  cloth,  liquor  and  other 
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coramoditi.es,  and  trade,  the  author  of  the  Arthasastra  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  the  services  of  specialists  ( Tadgna )  should  be  availed  of.  The 
preparation  of  an  almanac  specifying  the  days  of  religious  festivals,  the 
days  of  submitting  accounts  to  the  government  (the  full  moon  day  of 
the  month  of  Ashadha  closing  the  year) ,  the  days  of  payment  of  salaries 
and  of  holidays,  and  the  like,  both  for  government  and  public  use,  is  no 
exception  to  the  above  rule.  It  follows  therefore  that  in  enunciating 
astronomical  principles  and  maxims  necessary  for  framing  a  calendar, 
the  compiler  of  the  Arthasastra  had  the  assistance  of  expert  astronomers 
of  the  time.  If,  then,  the  Arthasastra  were  compliled  in  the  3rd  or  the 
4th  century  A.D.,  as  supposed  by  some  Oriental  scholars,  the  Siddhanta 
principles  of  astronomy  would  have  been  enumerated  in  the  chapter  on 
time  in  the  Arthasastra.  But  on  the  contrary  the  chapter  on  space  and 
time  contains  only  the  pre-Siddhanta,  that  is,  pre-Grecian  principles  of 
astronomy  described  in  it,  as  pointed  out  above.  Hence  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Arthasastra  is  a  work  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  and 
belongs  to  the  epoch  of  the  commencement  of  the  Mauryan  period  B.C. 
300-327. 


28.  The  Date  of  Abhinava  Kalidasa 


There  is  in  the  Government  Oriental  Library,  Mysore,  a  manuscript  called 
Rajasekharacharita,  or  Life  of  Rajasekhara,  written  by  a  poet  known  as  Kavikunjara. 
Rajasekhara  is  described  in  this  work  as  a  Southern  Indian  king  with  his  capital 
Vidyanagara  on  the  bank  of  the  Pinakini  (probably  the  South  Palar).  Bhavani  was 
his  queen  and  Virabhadra  his  general.  The  most  distinguished  poets  in  his  court 
were  (l)  Navina  Kalidasa,  (2)  Sringarasekhara,  (3)  Mandara,  (4)  Lalitalapa,  (5) 
Srikama,  (6)  Kamalakara,  (7)  Gunakara,  (8)  Rajahamsa,  (9)  Sridhara  and  (10) 
Kavisekhara. 

Navina  Kalidasa  is  said  to  have  heen  born  of  the  Vellala  family,  and  acquired 
his  learning  from  Akkayasuri.  Among  his  works  the  following  are  mentioned  in 
this  work : — (l)  Bhagavatpadasaptati,  (2)  Bhagavata  Champu,  (3)  Kalividambana, 
and  (4)  Siddhantasara.  The  first  work  seems  to  be  a  set  of  seventy  verses  in 
praise  of  Sankaracharya.  The  second  has  appeared  in  print,  and  a  copy  of  the 
third  work  is  still  in  manuscript  form  in  the  Oriental  Library.  The  last  work,  not 
yet  discovered,  may  be  a  work  on  the  Vedantic  Philosophy. 

Among  the  Southern  Indian  kings  mentioned  as  contemporary  to  Rajasekhara 
in  this  work  are  (l)  Rajendra  Chola,  (2)  Vijayavarma,  king  of  the  Pandyas,  (3) 
a  king  in  Dhara  in  Malawa,  (4)  a  king  of  Simhala  (Ceylon)  not  named,  (5) 
Konkanendra,  (6)  Hunaksbonindra,  (7)  Lampaka  and  (8)  Sevana  and  (9)  a  Kuntala 
king.  Of  these  Rajendra  Chola  is  very  well  known  as  having  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  A.D.  (1004-1016  or  1016-1064).  The  second 
seems  to  be  Vijayaditya  who  was  under  the  protection  of  Rajaraja,  son  of 
Vajrahasta  V  of  the  Gangas,  contemporary  with  the  Cholas.  The  Malava  king 
may  be  either  the  famous  Bhoja  or  his  predecessor.  The  others  are  not  easily 
identifiable.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  kings  of  Ceylon  were  at  war  with  one 
or  another  of  the  South  Indian  kings  in  the  eleventh  century  A.D.  Hence  there  is 
some  probability  in  the  statement  made  in  this  work  that  Virabhadra,  Rajasekhara’s 
general,  conquered  the  king  of  Ceylon  and  brought  tribute  from  him.  Some  of  the 
poets  mentioned  in  this  work  as  being  under  the  patronage  of  other  South  Indian 
kings  are : — 

(1)  Durjaya  under  Rajendra  Chola 

(2)  Sri  man  ? 

(3)  Sukshmamati,  a  palmist 

(4)  Saranga 

(5)  Daivajnavallabha,  an  astrologer 

(6)  Soma 

(7)  Kamalila,  a  poetess 

(8)  Kasipati 

(9)  Sananda  under  Vijayavarma 
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(10)  Ratnakara  of  Sriranga 

(11)  Kutumbakavi  of  Madura 

(12)  Lokananda  under  the  king  of  Malava 

(13)  Suktisagara 

(14)  Madhurangi  j 

(15)  Lalitangi  r  Poetesses  of  Malava 

(16)  Vimalangi  > 

(17)  Ch&tuchakravarti 

(18)  Tippavadhani  ) 

(19)  Kuppa  |-  of  Kanchi 

(20)  Lingabhatta  / 

(21)  Santana  of  Kuntala 

(22)  Suka 

(23)  Kaviraja  of  Kanchi 

(24)  Vasanta 

(25)  Lilakara 

(26)  Kantisindhu 

(27)  Sunanda,  poetess 

(28)  Kanakavalli,  poetess 

(29)  Lakshmidhara 

(30)  Badhavya. 

Some  of  these  may  be  imaginary  names. 

Like  the  Bhojacharitra,  the  Rajasekharacharita  also  wholly  consists  of  .verses 
composed  in  various  meters  in  praise  of  the  king  by  local  and  foreign  poets  named 
above.  Apart  from  these  poetical  flights  describing  the  fame  of  the  king’s 
generosity  and  bravery  there  are  no  other  incidents  of  the  king’s  life  noticed  in  this 
Charita.  There  is,  however,  one  interesting  incident  which  deserves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  as  narrated  in  this  work  : — 

After  his  arrival  at  Vidyanagara,  Durjaya,  a  poet  of  the  Chola  country,  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  favour  of  Rajasekbara  and  becoming  the  leader  of 
the  poets  at  his  court,  so  much  so  that  no  poet  would  find  access  to  the  court 
without  Durjaya’s  introduction.  When  finding  it  hard  to  get  access  to  Raja- 
sekhara's  court  through  Durjaya,  Saranga,  Somaka,  and  other  foreign  poets  left  the 
country  for  good,  some  poets  headed  by  Navina  Kalidasa  formed  a  plot  to  bring 
disgrace  to  Durjaya  and  get  him  banished  from  the  Court  of  Rajasekhara.  They 
went  in  a  body  to  Durjaya  and  requested  him  to  introduce  them  to  the  king 
as  poets  worthy  of  hearing.  When  asked  by  Durjaya  what  they  studied,  Kalidasa 
said  that  they  all  studied  three  cantoes  of  Raghuvatttsa  and  four  Sandhis  in  the 
Prakriyakautnudi.  As  to  their  poetical  skill,  Kalidasa  sang  the  following  verse  : — 
“  Suklavat  bakavachchaiva  kusthavat  kukkutandavat, 

Rajasekhara  te  kirtih  punah  kakapurishavat.” 

Like  a  white  thing,  like  the  bird,  baka,  like  white  leprosy,  like  a  hen’s  egg, 
O  Rajasekhara,  thy  fame  is  also  like  faeces  of  a  crow. 
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Then  Sringarasekhara  sang  : — 

Markatasanavachchaiva  rakta-tittirichurnavat, 

Pratapatapan,  bhati  Rajasekhara  bhupa  te  ; 

Like  the  hip  of  a  monkey  and  like  the  powder  of  a  red  tittiri  bird,  thy  valour 
shines,  O  king,  Rajasekhara. 

Then  pretending  to  be  pleased  with  the  poetical  flight  of  the  poets  under 
disguise,  Durjaya  took  them  to  the  king  and  introduced  them  as  types  of  poets 
that  then  generally  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of  poetical  talent.  In  reply  to  the  question 
put  by  the  king  about  their  country  and  learning,  Navina  Kalidasa  said  : — 

“  We  have  been  under  the  patronage  of  that  famous  king  who  is  known  by  the 
name  Punyakoti,  devoted  to  the  performance  of  Vedic  rites,  learned  in  the 
Mimamsa  Sastra,  a  generous  patron  of  learning  and  now  under  your  protective 
care.  Having  heard  of  your  generosity  towards  learned  men  and  having  taken  the 
permission  of  our  patron,  we  are  come  here,  O  king  Rajasekhara,  to  seek  your 
protection.  I  am  called  Navina  Kalidasa.  The  others  are  Sringarasekhara, 
Mandara,  Lalitalapa,  Srikama,  Kamalakara,  Gunakara,  Rajahamsa,  Sridbara  and 
Kavisekhara.  As  to  our  learning,  we  are  all  capable  of  composing  a  drama  or  a 
poetical  work  of  the  type  of  epics  in  a  day,  and  are  well  versed  in  the  two  Mimamsa 
sastras,  the  Sankhya  of  Kapila,  the  grammar  of  Patanjali  and  also  Astronomy  and 
Astrology.” 

Then  pleased  with  the  account  of  the  poets,  the  king  asked  Durjaya  to  read  the 
verses  of  the  poets  in  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Accordingly  he  read 
the  verses  ‘suklavat’,  etc.,  mentioned  above.  When  wondering  at  the  difference 
in  tone  between  what  he  heard  and  saw  from  Navina  Kalidasa’s  poetical  narration 
and  the  verses  attributed  to  the  poets,  as  read  by  Durjaya,  the  king  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Kalidasa,  the  latter  said  that  but  for  those  wretched  verses  they  would 
have  found  no  access  to  the  king.  Durjaya  was  so  jealous  of  other  poets  that  he 
had  no  scruples  to  misrepresent  them  to  the  king.  He  misrepresented  both  Sriman 
and  Saranga  as  poets  whose  verses  would  spell  untold  misery  on  their  own  patron 
and  thus  got  them  out  of  Rajasekhara’s  court ;  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
Somaka  also  for  the  latter’s  guilt  of  association  with  prostitutes.  Then  Rajasekhara 
was  enraged  at  Durjaya’s  bad  conduct  and  banished  him  from  his  court. 

From  this  account  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  king  called  Rajasekhara 
somewhere  on  the  bank  of  the  Palar  in  Southern  India  and  that  he  was  contemporary 
to  Rajendrachola  1004 — 1016.  It  is  not  known  who  was  Punyakoti  and  where  his 
capital  was  situated.  Whether  Somaka  may  be  identified  with  the  author  of 
Kathasaritsagara,  Sridhara  with  the  Commentator  of  the  Puranas,  and  Kamalakara 
with  the  author  of  Nirnayasindhu,  are  questions  that  deserve  consideration. 
The  reference  made  by  Abhinavakalidasa  to  ancient  Kalidasa’s  Raghuvamsa  is 
a  clear  proof  that  there  were  two  Kalidasas,  one  earlier  probably  in  the  5th 
century  A.D.,  and  another  later  in  the  eleventh  century  and  that  the  latter  was 
probably  alive  and  in  the  Court  of  king  Bhoja  of  Dhara  in  Malava. 


29.  Sivananda's  Life  of 
Appayya  Dikshit 

In  the  utter  dearth  of  biographical  works  in  Sanskrit  literature,  Appayya- 
Dikshita-Charita  or  Appayya-dikshita’s  Life  by  Sivananda,  his  own  disciple, 
is  a  welcome  beacon  light  in  Sanskrit  chronology.  This  work  is  a  short 
elegant  Sanskrit  treatise  in  verse  and  prose  and  an  essence  of  four  other 
elaborate  biographical  works  written  by  others.  The  author  says  at  the  close 
of  the  work  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  command  of  Appayya  Dikshita  himself. 
This  work  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  Charitas  or  leading  events,  each  event 
consisting  of  verses  and  prose-pieces,  varying  from  5  to  20  in  number.  The 
total  number  of  passages  comes  to  318. 

The  biographer  does  not,  however,  present  the  picture  of  his  hero  in  its 
natural  colours.  His  main  ambition  is  to  deify  him  and  he  says  so  distinctly. 
Accordingly  Appayya  Dikshita  becomes  an  incarnation  of  Siva,  and  many  of  his 
deeds  are  in  the  view  of  the  biographer  supernatural.  The  visible  ascent  of 
the  sacrificial  victims  to  Heaven  in  the  Vajapeya  Sacrifice  performed  by  the 
Dikshita,  and  the  appearance  of  Siva  decked  with  the  same  dress  and  orna¬ 
ments  that  were  thrown  into  the  sacrificial  fire  by  him,  are  like  Ratnaketa 
Dikshita’s  exploit  of  converting  a  new-moon  into  a  full-moon  day,  in  credible 
stories.  Still  making  due  allowance  for  such  aberrations  of  thought,  a  com¬ 
mon  characteristic  of  the  society  of  the  times,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
the  part  which  the  Dikshita  as  a  cultured  human  being  of  his  day  played  in 
the  history  of  India.  As  a  class  the  Pandits  of  the  Dikshita’s  time  were  strictly 
conservative  and  would  not  swerve  an  inch  from  the  course  of  life  chalk¬ 
ed  out  for  them  in  the  Sastras,  of  which  they  were  authoritative  interpreters 
to  the  kings.  The  highest  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  both  the  kings 
and  the  people  of  the  time,  the  titles  and  paraphernalia  of  honour  which  the 
kings  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  ascetic  or  self-denying  spirit  which  they 
cultivated  and  practised  throughout  their  lives  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  vain 
glory  of  a  selfish  clique  having  no  influence  over  the  troubled  religious  and 
political  movements  of  the  times.  Their  verdict  in  political  disputes  seems 
to  have  been  as  conclusive  as  their  decision  in  religious  disputes  between 
Saivites  and  Vaishnavites.  Hence  it  is  that  they  were  respected  by 
kings  and  people  alike.  Had  not  the  study  of  modern  sciences  so  far  pro¬ 
gressed  as  to  revolutionise  the  industrial  and  political  conditions  of  our 
times,  the  world  would  probably  have  been  still  under  the  domination 
°f  speculative  philosophy.  Speculative  philosophy  has  now  yielded  its  place 
to  experimental  science.  Modern  scientists  hold  the  same  position  in  society 
that  the  mediaeval  philosophers  held  in  their  own  times.  The  Viceroys  of  the 
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Vijayanagar  empire,  such  as  Bomma,  Narasimha,  Chandrasekhara  and  the  like, 
seem  to  have  required  for  their  own  safety  the  advice  of  the  Dikshita  and  other 
scholars  no  less  than  their  good  opinion  in  public.  As  a  learned  scholar  the 
Dikshita  has  left  a  number  of  works  on  many  branches  of  Sanskrit  learning, 
and,  as  a  religious  reformer,  he  is  said  to  have  converted  a  number  of  Vaish- 
navites  to  Saivism. 

The  narrative  runs  as  follows  : — 

There  lived  in  the  Brahman  village  (Agrahara)  called  ‘  Adavapala  ’  near 
Kanchi  (Kanjivaram)  a  famous  sacrificer  known  as  Achchan  Dikshita,  the 
preceptor  of  the  celebrated  Krishnaraya,  the  Emperor  of  Vijayanagar.  He  had 
eight  sons,  of  whom  the  fifth  called  Srirangaraja  became  the  preceptor  of 
Krishnaraya  on  the  death  of  Achchan.  On  the  demise  of  Krishnaraya  in  4630 
Kali  (1528-29  A.D.),  Bomma  (or  Chinna  Bomma)  succeeded  him.  Srirangaraja 
had  no  issue  for  a  long  time  and  went  to  Chidambara,  leaving  king  Bomma  to 
the  mercy  of  Madhvacharya  and  Tatacharya,  propagandists  of  Dvaita  and 
Visishtadvaita  philosophies  respectively.  In  4654  Kali  corresponding  to 
Pandava  era  4655  ?  to  Saka  1475,  Vikrama  1410  and  Kolia  721  ?  and  Krish¬ 
naraya  era  24,  in  the  jear  Pran  adicha,  in  the  mcnth  of  Kanya,  on  Monday, 
the  first  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month,  the  star  being  Uttaraproshthapada, 
in  the  morning,  the  Sun  and  Mercury  being  in  Virgo,  Saturn  in  Capricorn, 
the  moon  in  Pisces,  Rahu  and  Saturn  in  Taurus,  Jupiter  in  Sagittarius,  Mars 
in  Gemini,  Venus  in  Balance,  and  Ketu  in  Scorpion,  there  was  born  a  son, 
Appayya  Dikshita,  to  Rangarayadikshita,  whose  family  name  was  Ganesha. 
Srirangaraja  returned  to  his  own  native  place  and  attended  to  his  son’s  educa¬ 
tion  till  his  death,  when  Appayya  was  only  nine  years  old.  At  that  time  king 
Nrisimha  was  ruling  in  Tanjur  and  Chinna  Bomma  in  Velur,  and  both  select¬ 
ed  Appayya  Dikshita  as  their  Guru,  and  made  Tatacharya,  Appayya’s  friend, 
their  family-priest.  One  of  the  miraculous  deeds  which  the  Dikshit  perform¬ 
ed  was  the  visible  journey  of  the  sacrificial  victims  which,  though  shedding 
tears  at  the  time  of  slaughter  in  the  Vajapeya  Sacrifice,  took  up  divine  form 
in  virtue  of  Appayya’s  prayer  and  went  to  heaven  to  the  wonder  of  all  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  sacrificial  hall.  King  Bomma  came  to  the  sacrifice  with  costly 
presentations  and  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  an  umbrella-bearer  to  the 
sacrificer  while  going  to  the  final  ablution  at  the  close  of  the  sacrifice.  Poets, 
such  as  Bhautika,  Sukamukha,  Chidambara  and  others  composed  elegant 
verses  in  praise  of  this  unique  sacrifice.  Appayya  Dikshita  was  a  confirmed 
Saivite,  though  he  bore  no  hatred  towards  Vishnu  as  the  Vaishnavites 
did  and  even  now  do  towards  Siva.  Appayya  was  by  birth,  taste  and  educa¬ 
tion  a  follower  of  the  Advaita  or  Monistic  school,  according  to  which  there 
exists  only  one  Entity  devoid  of  all  qualities  and  identical  with  Eternity, 
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knowledge  and  happiness.  The  world  with  its  creator,  protector  and  varied 
humanity  and  Nature  is  merely  a  phantom,  reflected  on  the  mirror-like 
surface  of  Ignorance  which,  though  beginningless,  will  yet  disappear  at 
the  dawn  of  Self-knowledge.  Accordingly  Siva,  Vishnu,  Brahma,  and  other 
hosts  of  gods  are  only  fabrications  of  the  mind  to  explain  and  establish  the 
order  of  the  phenomenal  world ;  and  belief  in  this  hierarchy  of  gods  and  their 
functions  is  of  some  use  only  so  long  as  man  is  attached  to  the  world  with 
incapacity  to  realize  the  true  nature  of  the  Self.  But  Tatacharya  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Visishtadvaita,  according  to  which  the  universe  is  a  combination 
of  god,  souls,  and  matter,  god  being  possessed  of  all  praiseworthy  qualities 
and  unlimited  intelligence  and  mercy  and  what  not.  Souls  on  the  other  hand 
are  of  limited  knowledge  and  subject  to  misery  and  happiness  due  to  good  and 
bad  deeds  which  they  are  free  to  do.  With  pure  knowledge  they  can  realize 
the  nature  of  the  combination  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  performance  of 
good  deeds  can  free  themselves  from  the  misery  of  bondage  and  birth.  Siva 
and  other  hosts  of  gods  are  the  various  forms  or  aspects  of  the  original  god, 
Vishnu,  brought  out  by  Vishnu  to  discharge  the  various  functions,  such  as 
cieation,  protection,  and  destruction.  Siva  is  a  god  of  destruction,  and,  as  such, 
his  abode  is  the  burial  ground.  Hence  his  temple,  being  a  cremation  ground, 
is  not  fit  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  devotees  of  Vishnu,  the  Paramount  Lord,  and 
the  offerings  made  to  him  are  not  to  be  touched  even. 

It  is  this  question  which  divided  the  people  of  Appayya’s  time  into  two 
hostile  parties  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country  and  court  alike. 
King  Bomma  became  Vaishnavite  under  the  influence  of  Tatacharya  and  had 
to  obey  him  in  keeping  Siva  far  away.  But  Appayya  was  a  profound  scholar 
respected  by  all.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Advaita  school  were  so 
powerful  that  Tatacharya  could  not  answer  them. 

Appayya  Dikshita  is  said  to  have  been  a  devoted  follower  of  Manivachaka- 
guru  of  Vatapuri  (Kalahasti).  His  biographer  says  that  Appayya  saw  Mani- 
vachaka  in  his  dream  and  learnt  from  him  the  secrets  of  Sivadvaita  or  Saivite 
Monism.  Meanwhile  Tatacharya’s  influence  over  Bomma  had  become  so  great 
that  at  the  request  of  his  teacher  the  latter  celebrated  a  number  of  charitable 
marriages,  providing  the  married  couples  with  necessary  maintenance.  It  was 
a  unique  spectacle  to  see  Tatacharya’s  journey  from  place  to  place  in  a  palan¬ 
quin  with  a  w'hite  umbrella,  with  a  huge  multitude  of  heralds  proclaiming  the 
titles  of  Tatacharya  and  with  a  number  of  followers  having  U-shaped  marks  on 
their  face,  arms  and  the  breast.  Sivananda  attributes  Tatacharya’s  ascendency 
in  the  Court  of  Bomma  to  the  influence  of  women  at  his  command,  and  he 
says  that  Appayya  declined  to  accept  the  invitations  of  Bomma  to  go  to  his 
Court  at  Velur.  When,  however,  Bomma  sent  his  Court  Pandits  to  persuade 
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Appayya  Dikshita  to  come  to  his  court  for  the  fifth  time,  he  went  with  a  few 
of  his  disciples  to  Velur,  with  honours  quite  superior  to  those  bestowed  upon 
Tatacharya.  On  his  arrival  at  the  court,  Appayya  learnt  from  the  king  him¬ 
self  how  Tatacharya  had  made  him  powerless  and  how  with  his  titles  and 
paraphernalia  he  had  become  a  king  in  effect  and  how  at  his  bidding  the  king 
had  to  celebrate  more  than  nine  thousand  marriages  of  poor  Srivaishnava 
Brahmans,  giving  each  bride  gold-jewellery  of  five  palas  in  weight. 

Meanwhile  there  was  an  outbreak  of  deadly  fever  throughout  Velur  and 
the  citizens,  fearing  it  to  be  due  to  the  witch-craft  of  Tatacharya  with  a 
number  of  wizards  with  peacock  feathers  on  their  heads  and  hands,  came  in  a 
body  to  the  palace,  requesting  the  king  to  take  immediate  remedial  measures 
against  the  epidemic  by  means  of  witch-craft,  prayer  and  sacrifices.  Accord¬ 
ingly  at  the  request  of  the  king  Appayya  is  said  to  have  performed  his  usual 
worship  of  Siva  and  caused  the  epidemic  to  disappear  to  the  wonder  of  all. 

The  twelfth  incident  in  the  life  of  Appayya  Dikshita  is  the  attempt  of 
Tatacharya  at  poisoning  him  through  a  Vaishnavite  Temple-worshipper.  The 
worshipper  is  said  to  have  added  poison  to  the  sacred  water  given  to  devotees 
for  sipping  in  temples  and  confessed  his  guilt  after  a  spoonful  of  that  water 
w’as  given  to  Appayya.  With  his  thought  on  Siva,  Appayya  is  said 
to  have  drunk  that  water  with  no  fear  and  survived  its  effects  to  the 
astonishment  of  all. 

The  thirteenth  incident  consists  of  a  discussion  between  Appayya  and 
Tatacharya  as  to  whether  the  remnants  of  offerings  made  to  God  Siva  might 
be  partaken  of  by  Vaishnavas.  The  conclusive  reply  given  by  Appayya  to 
this  question  is  that  Siva  is  one  of  the  many  names  used  to  designate  the 
Universal  One  and  that,  when  the  whole  world  is  but  a  manifestation  of 
his  own  Pinda  or  morsel  of  food,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  a  remnant  of 
offerings  made  by  his  own  self  to  himself. 

Still  Tatacharya  occupied  the  first  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Bomma  and 
this  gave  rise  to  an  unending  discussion  between  the  rival  parties  as  to  who 
deserved  the  first  seat.  Nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  right  hand  is  more  sacred  than  the  left  hand,  all  limbs  being  of 
equal  importance  in  being  useful  to  the  needs  of  the  body.  Still  in  consequence 
of  immemorial  usage  different  nations  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  some 
limbs  as  pure  and  sacred  and  others  as  impure  and  profane.  Thus  with  the 
Hindus  it  is  a  custom  to  consider  the  right  hand  as  sacred  and  the 
left  as  impure.  As  an  outcome  of  this  blind  custom,  according  to  which 
Brahmans  are  required  to  utter  benedictions  on  men  of  lower  castes 
by  raising  their  left  arm,  it  appears  that  Appayya  used  to  raise  his 
left  arm  while  uttering  his  benedictions  on  king  Bomma.  Tatacharya 
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saw  this  opportunity  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  Bomma  towards  Appayya. 
In  reply  to  the  question  of  Bomma  regarding  this  objectionable  practice, 
Appayya  is  said  to  have  stated  that  the  use  of  the  right  hand-palm  by  Brah¬ 
mans  in  the  act  of  uttering  benedictions  on  persons  of  other  castes,  be  they 
princes  or  poor,  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  latter,  in  as  much  as  fire  is  said 
to  be  residing  on  that  palm.  Thus  saying  he  raised  his  right  hand,  and  to 
the  wonder  of  all  assembled  in  the  hall  before  the  king,  that  palm  was  actually 
in  flames  and  became  cooled  only  after  the  king  and  other  persons  present 
there  offered  their  prayers  to  god  Agni. 

Appayya  had  eleven  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  married  in  due 
time.  Once  upon  a  time  his  eldest  daughter  in  monthly  illness  asked 
her  father  whether  she  could  continue  her  worship  of  Siva  during 
the  time  as  on  other  days.  Appayya  is  said  to  have  told  her  that 
mental  worship  is  far  superior  to  external  image  worship  with  flowers  and 
other  objects  and  that  she  might  worship  Siva  in  her  mind  on  all  occasions 
with  no  thought  of  purity  or  impurity  of  her  body.  Tata  heard  of  this  view 
of  Appayya  and  considering  it  objectionable  asked  the  king  to  intervene  on 
his  behalf.  In  reply  to  the  king’s  question  in  the  assembly  regarding  this 
practice  Appayya  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  that  God  Siva  would  be  best 
pleased  with  the  mental  worship  of  his  devotees  irrespective  of  caste,  creed, 
colour,  dress,  and  custom  and  that  pure  mind’s  flowers  are  all  that  are 
necessary  for  worship,  as  repeatedly  stated  in  the  Vedas  and  Smritis. 

The  sixteenth  event  in  the  life  of  Appayya  is  the  attempt  of  Tatacharya 
to  murder  Appayya  in  his  own  lodging.  Tatacharya  is  said  to  have  fabricated 
an  order  stamped  with  the  royal  signet  and  issued  it  to  the  Commander 
of  the  army  to  cut  off  Appayya's  head.  In  obedience  to  this  order,  the 
Commander  mustered  a  force  of  about  200  soldiers  before  Appayya’s  lodging 
at  dead  of  night  on  a  fixed  day.  Neither  was  the  king  aware  of  it  nor 
Appayya  Dikshita.  Then  one  of  the  king’s  personal  attendants  approached 
Appayya  and  conducted  him  to  the  king’s  bed-chamber.  Apprehensive  of 
danger  to  the  king  himself,  Appayya  quietly  followed  the  attendant  praying  to 
Siva  for  the  safety  of  all.  The  other  servants  guarding  the  bed-chamber 
respectfully  cleared  away  and  the  king  himself,  apprehensive  of  danger  came 
out  and  inquired  of  him  whether  his  untimely  visit  to  the  bed-chamber  was 
to  favour  or  to  admonish  the  king.  “  I  have  no  bad  thought  O  king,”  says 
the  Dikshita,  “  but  in  your  presence  I  forget  my  purpose,  just  as  sages  forget 
their  categories  of  truth  in  the  midst  of  women.  Everything  will  be  clearly- 
known  in  the  morning  and  I  had  better  return  to  my  lodging.  Be,  however, 
wakeful,  O  king,  and  take  care  of  your  wives,  friends,  servants,  relatives, 
citizens  and  the  learned.”  Saying  thus,  the  Dikshita  fearlessly  departed  to 
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his  lodging  and  sat  till  day-break.  On  the  morrow  no  musical  band  played 
as  usual  before  the  palace  :  and  both  the  king  and  Appayya  hesitated  to  come 
out  from  their  respective  rooms.  The  king,  however,  took  courage  and 
coming  out  of  the  door  saw  the  armed  soldiers  to  his  amazement.  Quickly 
treading  his  way  he  went  into  the  Dikshita’s  lodging  and  asked  him  why  his 
own  palace  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  in  such  fearful  array.  “  There  is  no 
use,”  said  the  Dikshita,  “  in  turning  our  attention  to  the  mischief  of  wicked 
men.  I  believe  that  your  soldiers  are  anxious  to  see  you  and  await  your 
orders  to  disperse.”  Then  at  the  command  of  the  king,  the  Dikshita  was 
taken  on  the  state-palanquin  followed  by  the  army  in  procession  throughout 
the  city  and  was  worshipped  by  the  king  as  a  true  teacher. 

Still  the  king  could  not  get  rid  of  Tatacharya  and  was  still  under  his 
mercy.  Coming  to  know  that  the  Dikshita  had  an  attack  of  malarial  fever 
twice  every  week,  Tatacharya  told  the  king  that  he  would  endanger  his 
personal  safety  by  frequently  going  to  the  infectious  Dikshita.  The  king’s 
regard  to  the  Dikshita  was  however  so  great  that  he  would  on  no  account 
renounce  him.  Once  when  he  saw  the  powerful  tremor  of  the  deer’s  skin  on 
the  Dikshita’s  body,  the  king  asked  of  him  the  cause  of  the  shaking.  “  Well, 
my  son,”  said  the  Dikshita  “  I  am  suffering  from  malarial  fever  once  every  four 
days  due  to  my  deeds  in  past  birth.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  karma."  After  causing  him  to  suffer  for  11  months,  the 
malady  disappeared  and  the  Dikshita  was  once  more  able  to  continue  his 
literary  activities  with  vigour. 

Then  in  the  four  incidents  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-second  in  the 
life  of  the  Dikshita  is  related  his  acquaintance  with  one  Ratnakheta  kavi  and 
his  marriage  with  the  latter’s  daughter.  The  Dikshita’s  biographer  narrates 
a  wonderful  story  of  Ratnakheta  as  follows : — 

Ratnakheta’s  real  or  family  name  was  Srinivasa  Dikshita  and  he  was  a 
poet  and  a  learned  man  especially  in  astronomy.  Once  on  a  new-moon  day  he 
happened  to  say  in  the  presence  of  king  Chandrasekhara,  the  paramount  over- 
lord  of  the  kings  of  Poona,  Maharashtra,  Marvada,  Maithila  and  Ayodhya  that 
it  was  a  full-moon  day.  Then  in  the  defence  of  his  own  slip  of  the  tongue 
and  to  remove  the  doubt  and  amazement  of  the  king  and  his  learned  men  he 
went  at  sunset  to  a  tank,  and  while  performing  his  evening  prayer  prayed 
to  his  Goddess  Parvati.  Taking  the  ear-ring  given  to  him  by  the  Goddess,  he 
threw  it  on  the  sky  and  that  gem  shone  like  a  full-moon  on  that  day  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  spectators.  Pleased  with  his  miracle  and  learning,  king 
Chandrasekhara  presented  him  with  a  Ratnakheta,  i.  c.,  a  shield  inlaid  with 
precious  gems,  a  palanquin  and  two  tusked  elephants  to  carry  torches  on  their 
tusks  day  and  night  before  his  palanquin  during  his  tours.  From  that  day 
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he  began  to  be  called  Ratnakheta-Dikshita.  (*)  He  was  so  proud  of  his 
learning  that,  when  the  king  asked  him  for  his  opinion  on  Appayya’s  merits,  he 
said  that  no  learned  man  of  the  day  would  equal  him  who  made  a  new-inoon 
into  a  full-moon  day  and  before  whom  torches  on  the  tusks  of  elephants 
constantly  burned  even  during  day-t. me.  Five  or  six  days  after  this  event, 
this  Ratnakheta,  a  native  of  the  village  called  Tuppalu,  went  to  Kanchi 
to  worship  his  Goddess  Parvati,  during  the  Navaratri.  Then  in  reply 
to  his  prayer  to  the  Goddess  to  enable  him  to  conquer  Appavya,  the 
Goddess  is  said  to  have  told  him  that  Appayya  is  Siva  himself  and  that 
Ratnakheta  the  Goddess  herself  and  that  such  being  the  case  dispute  between 
them  would  be  to  nobody’s  good.  He  might,  however,  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Appayya  and  receive  his  obeisance,  as  a  father-in-law  does  from 
his  son-in-law.  Accordingly  Ratnakheta’s  daughter  was  wedded  to  Appayya, 
who  had  by  that  time  already  had  two  living  wives.  Though  he  had  three 
wives,  Appayya  was  a  great  Yogi  and  in  the  words  of  his  biographer  it  was  a 
unique  spectacle  to  see  him  sitting  long  in  his  Samadhi,  or  complete  con¬ 
centration  of  mind. 

Notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  the  frequent  rich  presentations  from  both 
Bomma  and  Nrisimha,  Appayya  was  no  better  than  a  poor  man  ;  and 
Tatacharya  missed  no  opportunity  to  advise  the  king  to  discontinue  his 
showers  on  such  a  barren  soil  as  Appayya.  Meanwhile  the  Dikshita  went  to 
Kalahasti  to  perform  a  sacrifice  there  on  a  large  scale.  Both  kings  Bomma 
and  Nrisimha  went  thither  with  rich  presentations  to  witness  the  sacrifice. 
The  rite  was  performed  in  all  its  details  and  to  the  wonder  of  all  spectators 
inclusive  of  the  kings,  God  Siva  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  decked  with 
the  same  gold  cloths  and  ornaments  that  had  been  presented  by  the  kings 
to  the  Dikshita  before. 

The  twenty-fourth  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Dikshita  is  the  loss  of  his 
Siva-linga  which  he  daily  worshipped,  identifying  it  or  rather  Siva’s  presence 
in  it  as  his  own  soul.  Tatacharya  was  believed  to  have  robbed  him  of  it 
through  his  Muhammadan  hirelings.  The  Dikshita  would  eat  nothing  till  the 
image  was  recovered.  Nor  would  his  wives,  children,  disciples  and  other 
followers  touch  food  till  its  recovery.  Thus  a  day  or  two  passed  by  and  the 
Dikshita  narrated  his  sincere  grief  to  king  Bomma  who  came  to  him  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  While  telling  the  king  of  the  irreparable  loss,  the 
Dikshita  appealed  to  Siva,  calling  upon  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the 
robber  of  his  image.  To  the  wonder  of  all  there  was  an  outburst  of  a  heavy 
thunder-storm,  and  struck  by  lightning  Tatacharya  breathed  his  last.  The 
news  spread  throughout  the  city  like  a  lightning  flash  and  the  Dikshita  went 
at  once  to  the  tank  and  plunging  therein  offered  a  handful  of  water  for  the 
*  Bhaishmiparinaya  is  a  literary  work  attributed  to  him. 
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departed  soul.  Immediately  the  followers  of  Tatacharya,  gave  back  the 
Linga  to  the  Dikshita.  On  the  death  of  Tatacharya,  Appayya  Dikshita  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  society  and  reconverted  a  number 
of  Vaishnavas  to  Saivism.  The  prayaschitta  or  expiation  prescribed  by  the 
Dikshita  for  the  apostates  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  Siva’s  name,  eight  or 
four  or  two  thousand  times  a  day  till  the  total  number  amounted  to  125,000. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  in  the  interests  of  Saivism  and  Advaita  philosophy  he 
wrote  104  treatises  in  Sanskrit.  A  few  of  his  works  enumerated  by  the  bio¬ 
grapher  are : — 


1 .  Sivatatvaviveka 

10. 

Brahmatarkastotra 

18. 

Siddhantalesasangraha 

2.  Sivakarnamrita 

11. 

Ramayanatatparvasan- 

19. 

Madkvamataviddhvam 

3.  Sivadhyanapaddhati 

graha. 

sana 

*1.  Sivarachanchandrika 

12. 

Bharathatatparvasangraha 

20. 

Yidhirasayana 

5.  Siv&dvaitanirnaya 

13. 

Varadarajastotra 

21. 

Ratnatravapariksha 

6.  Bhasmavadavalli 

14. 

Kuvalayananda 

22. 

Nyayarakshamani 

7.  Adityaratnastotra 

15. 

Chitramimamsa 

23. 

Srikanthabhash  y  a 

8.  Manasollasa 

16. 

Pari  mala 

24. 

Smritimatasara 

9-  Atmarpana 

17, 

Chaturmatasarasangraha 

25. 

Nakshatravadavali,  etc. 

While  with  these  and  other  learned  works  the  Dikshita  was  entertaining 
king  Narasimha  of  Tanjur,  Gauda  scholars  of  the  north  of  India 
sent  to  him  some  intricate  problems  for  solution.  The  Dikshita  sent  his 
reply  expressed  in  elegant  and  choice  words  and  supported  by  powerful  and 
unimaginable  arguments.  The  northerners  could  not  comprehend  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  wrote  in  reply  that  “  brave  are  the  southerners  at  the  outset  ” 
(Arambasurah  khalu  dakshinatyah).  Then  with  his  Nakshatra  Vadavali  the 
Dikshita  satisfied  the  northerners.  In  reply  to  their  invitation  to  come 
to  Benares,  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth,  on  pilgrimage,  the  Dikshita  wrote 
that  “  the  place  where  peace  reigns,  where  the  king  is  a  true  politician,  where 
the  people  are  virtuous  and  conscious  of  Self,  is,  verily,  the  sacred  place  ; 
and  provided  the  mental  tendency  is  productive  of  good,  my  own  place  can 
by'  all  means  prove  Benares ;  and  provided  that  the  Real  is  omnipresent,  why 
should  It  not  emancipate  us  here  ?  Still  in  view  of  realizing  self-satisfaction  in 
the  company  of  the  learned,  I  have  gladly  accepted  your  kind  invitation  and 
shall  soon  be  in  your  midst.”  Thus  sending  a  letter  in  reply,  he  took  leave 
of  kings  Bomma  and  Narasimha,  his  friends,  relatives  and  servants,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Benares  and  after  having  lived  there  for  sometime  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  being  carried  on  a  palanquin  by'  the  Pandits  in  proces¬ 
sion,  returned  to  Velur  to  the  great  pleasure  of  kings  Chinna  Bomma  and 
Narasimha  and  his  relatives  and  friends.  He  was  fifty  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  then  lived  for  ten  years  in  his  own  native  place,  and  in  Chidambara  for 
twelve  years  more.  When  in  his  seventy-third  year  the  time  for  his  depar¬ 
ture  to  the  other  world  in  Kailasa  approached,  he  called  his  twelve  sons  and 
advised  them  to  adhere  to  the  righteous  path  in  the  acquisition  of  gold,  land, 
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precious  gems  and  the  like,  and  having  given  the  youngest  son,  Nilakantha  by 
name,  the  Linga  and  taught  him  a  sacred  mantra,  told  the  eleven  elders  to 
rear  and  educate  the  young  boy  with  fatherly  regard.  He  predicted  that  he 
would  in  time  become  the  prime  minister  of  the  king  of  the  Pandya  country. 
The  sons  replied  in  duty  bound  that  they  would  be  virtuous  and  divide  the 
property  equally  among  themselves. 

Then  speaking  in  half  a  Sanskrit  verse  in  Vasantatilaka  “  There 
gleams  in  our  mind  the  bright  dawn-like  splendour  of  the  lotus  feet  of  Siva 
in  dance  in  the  golden  Dancing  Hall,”  the  great  soul  of  the  selected  Appayya 
or  Ganesa  Dikshita  passed  to  peace  at  day-break  on  the  full-moon  day  of  the 
month  Chitra  (March-April.) 

His  disciples  repeated  the  other  half  of  the  verse  as : — 

“  Verily  has  the  night  of  ignorance,  i.e.,  the  life  in  the  world  infested 
with  the  fierce  goblin  called  Death,  come  to  its  close.” 

Then  Nilakantha,  only  twelve  years’  old  at  the  time,  left  the  house  after 
twelve  days,  and  having  completed  his  education  abroad,  became  the  prime 
minister  to  the  king  of  the  Pandya  country. 

Genealogical  Table  of  Appayya  Dikshita  as  given  by  Nilakantha  Dikshita 
in  the  Nilavilasa,  a  drama : — 

Achchan  Dikshita,  preceptor  of  Krishnaraya  of 
Vijayanagara  1503 — 1529  A.  D. 

Sons 

_ ! _ 

I  I  I 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 


Srirangarajadhvari,  author  of  Advaitamakaranda 

I 

Appayyadikshita  1530 — 1603 


12  3  4 

I 

Achchan  Dikshita 

I 

Son  not  named 

Narayanadvani,  author  of 
Sahityaratnakara 


a 


Contemporaries 

King  Bomma  of  Velur 

(2)  ,,  Narasimha  of  Tanjur 

(3)  Tatacliarya 

(4)  Samarapungava,  a  poet 

(5)  Jagannathapandita,  son  of  Balakrishna, 

prime  minister  to  the  king  of  Tan¬ 
jur. 


10  11 


12 


Achchan  Nilakantha,  author  of  (l)  Nilakantha  Vijaya. 

(2)  Nalavilasa,  drama. 


30.  A  Few  Inscriptions  of  the  Ancient 
Kings  of  Anegundi 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1916,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  ruinB  of 
Anegundi,  the  scene  of  the  once  flourishing  empire  of  Vijayanagar,  and 
happening  to  see  inscriptions  carved  on  huge  granite  rocks,  I  took  as  good  a 
copy  of  some  of  them  as  my  unassisted  eye  could  permit.  It  is  probable  that 
my  reading  of  the  inscriptions  may  be  faulty  here  and  there.  Still  I  consider 
my  time  well  spent  and  my  trouble  well  rewarded,  if  it  enables  others  to 
identify  them  more  easily  and  take  a  correct  impression  of  them,  for  which 
I  had  no  necessary  instruments. 

The  inscriptions,  eleven  in  all,  are  given  below  together  with  a  summary 
translation  of  each. 

From  the  first  of  the  inscriptions,  it  is  evident  that  long  before  the 
Gajapati  kings  of  Vijayanagar  came  on  the  scene,  Hampe  and  Anegundi 
formed  part  of  the  famous  Chalukya  empire  in  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  From  the  second  and  third  inscriptions,  it  is  also  clear  that 
some  Jaina  kings  ruled  over  those  parts,  though  the  dynasty  to  which  the 
kings,  Rayarftja  and  Nar6ndrad6va,  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  belonged 
cannot  now  be  identified.  The  disagreement  between  the  Vikrama  era  and 
the  Cyclic  year  mentioned  in  the  second  and  third  inscriptions  may  be  due  to 
some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  carver  or  of  the  composer  of  them.  Both 
from  the  style  of  the  inscriptions  and  from  the  human  figures,  carved  at  the 
top  of  the  inscriptions  to  represent,  perhaps,  the  Tirthankaras  of  the  Jainas, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  those  inscriptions  are  of  Jaina  origin. 

The  rest  of  the  inscriptions  from  IV  to  IX  refer  to  the  kings  of  the 
celebrated  empire  of  Vijayanagar,  and  the  last  two  appear  to  have  originated 
from  some  ministers  of  Vijayanagar  kings.  Inscriptions  are  likely  to  be 
found  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  Chalukya  and  Jaina  kings  that  ruled 
over  Anegundi  in  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  B.  Krishna  Iyer,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Raja  Sahib  of 
Anegundi,  for  pointing  out  the  following  inscriptions : — 
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I 

On  a  prepared  stone,  now  kept  as  a  stepping  stone  to  ascend  from  the 
PampS,  tank  to  the  Lakshml  temple  two  miles  from  Anegundi — 

1.  Sva?ti  Samasta-  bhuvan&^ray  a-6ri  pri 

2.  thvi-vallabha-mahAraj&dhir&ja-parameSva 

3.  ra-paramabhatt&raka-Satyft$raya 

4 .  kulatilaka-ChalAkySbharaD  a-Srlma 

? 

5.  d&havamalla  devaru  Tungabhadreva 

6.  tenkana  tadiya  Pampeya  bidinalu 

7.  Samasta  rftjyapravardha  m&na-vija 

8.  Ya  .  .  .  tri  .  tftraparam  .  .  . 

9.  .  SakavarBa  910  neya  savvadSri  samva 

10.  tsara  maggasira  su.  1  hongalagi 


11 . mahi 

12.  Mfttva  padavlvirijam&na — 6rl  mahft 

13  . Mai?va  mayyangal 

14  . 

15  . 

16  . 11 

? 

17  . 12  khandiya 

18  . 

19 . 

20.  ...  I  dharmama  alipida  .  . 


up  to 
32. 


II 

On  a  rock  to  the  north-east  of  Krishnarftya  Mantapa  of  sixty-four 
pillars  in  the  midst  of  the  Tungabhadra  river  where  it  flows  to  the  north  in 
Anegundi. 

1.  Svasti  8rl  "Vikrama  sam  1274  neya  nan- 

2.  dana  samvatsarada  vaifiakha  f$u  10  Manga- 

3.  lavaradalu  drlmadrftyarftja  guru 

4.  Mangalftchftryaru  pBjya  6ri  lalitakl 

? 

5.  rti  badhara  k&lagutti  S&karandrama 

6.  sihdha  samsiddhi  hondidaru. 
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III 

On  a  rock  to  the  right  of  the  stonesteps  leading  to  the  cave  temple  of 
Rangan&tha  in  Anegundi. 

1.  SvaBti  6ri  Yikrama  Varsa  1288  neya  rakkasa  samvatsarra  Srftva 

2.  na  sudda  1  lu  Srimilla  sandarsanaguna  granyar&da 

3.  £ri  narendra  devarugala  priya  bandhugalu  manaya 

?  ? 

4.  da  laja  ja  .  ra  .  .  .  .  Maniyada  Gautamarayara 

5.  Nisadi 

IV 

On  a  rock  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tungabhadra  river  and  to  the  left 
of  the  road  leading  to  Anegundi  after  crossing  the  river. 

1.  Svasti  (5rl  vijayottunga  J§&lav&ha$ak&ntare 

2.  Chandrftnalanabhoveda  sakhy&bdeshvati  pfttishu 

3.  Rudhirodgftrinamftbde  Mahodayavidhudave 

? 

4.  V&danyebhe  deka  sapatmya  .  .  .  subhe 

5.  Kum&rakampa  bhup&lah  ^rimftn  harihar&tmajah 

?  ? 

6.  Vyadatta  Tungabhadrayah  Sopanasamatikramam 

V 

On  a  rock  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tungabhadra  river  and  to  the 
south  of  Mahish&sura  mardini  temple  in  Chintamani  in  Anegundi. 

1.  Kari  samvatsarada  margasira-su- 

? 

2.  Ajana  maga  immadi  Kabadevara  devarige 

3.  Siddhi 


VI 

On  a  prepared  stone  in  a  paddy  field  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to 
Gangavati  from  Anegundi. 

1.  Svasti  Vijayadya-sa 

2.  kavarusha  1358  ne 

3.  samvatsarada  baya- 

4.  s&kha  I  Mangalavarada 

5.  lu  ^rlmadrajadhir&ja 

6.  r&japaramesvara  Vira 

7.  praudha  pratftpa  devarft 

8.  ya 
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9.  Mis  araganda  rayaru 

10.  . 

11 . 

12.  neya  gundiya  baya- 

1 3.  rava  devarige  appisida 

14.  Mangala  maha 


VII 

On  a  prepared  stone  in  a  paddy  field  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to 
G&ng&vati  from  Anegnndi. 

1 .  6ubhamastu 

2.  Namstnnga  SirSchumbi  chandra  ch&mara  charave. 

3.  Trrilokya  nagararambha  mulaslambhaya  Sambhave 

4.  Svasti  ^rijayabhyu 

5.  daya  dalivahana  6  aka  varsha 

6.  1455  neya  Vyijaya  samvatsarada 

7.  Jyeshfcha  $u  15  lu 

8.  Arlmanmaha  rajadhira 

9.  ja  raja  paramesvara  f5rlvlra 

10.  pratapa  Achyuta  devara 

11.  ya  maharayaru  prithivl 

12.  r&jyam  geyuttiralu 

13.  Anegrnndiya  mBguniya 

14.  Timmarasayya  navaru  pu- 

15.  nyatithiyalu  Achynta 

16.  rayarige  punya  vagubeken- 

17.  du  6ri  mahesana  gudige 

18.  naivedyake  gudiya  baliya 

19.  na  volannu  bi$tu 

20.  koftu  I  Ana 

21.  barasidara 

22.  katti  moharu 


^II 

On  a  rock  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tungabhadra  river  and  to  the  left 
of  the  road  leading  to  Anegnndi  after  crossing  the  river. 

1.  Svasti  6rljaya  Salivaha  4akasam 

2.  1478  neya  Ananda  samvatsara  baya 

3.  sa  4ul.  guru  6rlmantara  Sri  sadaSiva 

4.  rayaru  ..... 
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IX 

On  a  rock  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Mallapur  and  other  villages 
from  Anegundi. 

1.  6vasti  6rijayavijay&bhyudaya-6aliv&hana  6aka  varusha  1481  neya 

Virodhi  samvatsarada. 

2.  Chayatra-ba-5  lu  Srimanmah&  mandaletfvara  R&maraja  Tirumala- 

r&ja  devaru. 

J angamyya  namatha  .  .  .  Anegundiya  maganiya 

Ramaghan^ige. 

4  . 

5  . 


6. 

7. 

.  innuru  honnugalige  holannu 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Aravattigeya  dharma 

11. 

X 

On  a  rock  near  the  head  sluice  of  the  dam  across  the  Tungabhadra  by 
the  deserted  village,  Sh&n&pur. 

1.  Vi^v&vasu  samvatsarada 

2.  Margasira-^u  8-Xara- 

3.  sanayakaru  sidda 

4.  devarige  inadisida 

5.  manyakke  aru  Varaha 

6 . 

7.  maha  sannadu 


XI 

On  a  rock  in  a  paddy  field  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Shdij&ptir  and 
close  to  Anjaneya-gudda. 

1.  ^ubhamastu 

2.  Svabhanu  Samvatsarada  Margasira 

3.  ba  6.  budhavaradalu  Srimaha. 

4.  Anjana  deviya  Hanumanta  devanige 

5.  Anegundiya  haniya  N&ganna  devaru 

6.  Vanduva  binnaha  Anjanadevi  Hanumanta  devara 

7.  Anuta  parige  bhatamanyada  dara 

8.  Ram&purada  ura  holada  kolaga  18 

9.  khandagada  manya  bhumiya 
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10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


dfireya  neradu 


barada  sanuda  nay  a. 


TRANSLATION 

I 

Peace !  The  refuge  of  the  -whole  world,  the  lord  of  the  earth,  Mah&- 
rftj&dhir&ja  parame6vara-paramabhatt&raka,  the  ornament  of  the  family  of 
Satyftlsaya,  Ahavanalladeva  of  the  ChalEtkya  dynasty,  by  Pampe  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tungabhadra  river,  the  first  day  of  the  light  half  of  the 
month  of  Margarfira  of  the  year,  Sarvadhftri  of  the  8aka  era  910  having  elapsed, 
made  a  land  grant  to  his  prime  minister  Mannamayya. 


II 

Peace !  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  Vai&kha  of 
the  year  Nandana  of  Vikrama  era  1274,  the  Venerable  Mangftlftchtrya 
Lalitaklrti,  the  teacher  of  Rftyar&ja,  attained  to  heaven. 

m 

Peace !  On  the  first  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  Sr&vana  of  the 
year  Rikshasa  of  the  Vikrama  era  1288,  the  leader  of  those  who  are  capable 

of  witnessing  the  SrlmCla,  a  close  relation  of  Narendradeva . , 

attained  to  heaven. 

IV 

Peace  !  There  having  elapsed  1304  years  in  the  era  of  Salavfthana,  head¬ 
ed  by  Vijaya,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  light  of  the  month . of 

the  year,  Rudhirodgfiri,  Prince  Kampa  bhup&la,  the  son  of  Harihara,  provided 
the  Tungabhadra  river  with  stepping  stones. 

V 

On  the  first  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month,  M&rgagira  of  the  year 
Vikttri,  Kapadeva,  the  second,  the  son  of  Ajana,  attained  to  heaven. 

VI 

Peace  !  On  Tuesday,  the  first  date  of  the  month  of  Vais&kha  of  the  year(?) 
of  1358  of  the  Saka  era,  Rajftdkirftjar&japaramesvara-Vira  prau<Jhapratftp* 
devaraya  made  a  land  grant  to  God  Bhairava  of  Anegundi. 
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vn 

Be  it  well !  Obeisance  to  Sambhu,  beautiful  with  the  fly-brush  in  the 
form  of  the  moon  on  his  elevated  head,  and  the  foundation  pillar  in  the 
construction  of  a  city  composed  of  the  three  worlds.  Peace !  Of  the  year  1455 
of  the  era  of  Vij&yftbhyudaya  8ftlivfthana,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  light  half 
of  the  month,  Jyeshtha  of  the  year,  Vijaya,  MahELr&j&dhir&jar&ja  parameSvara 
firivirapratUpa,  Achyutadevar&ya  being  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  Timmarasayya 
of  Anegundi,  on  an  auspicious  date,  for  the  wellbeing  of  Achyuta  devaraya 
made  a  land  grant  for  the  worship  of  God  Mahesa. 

VIH 

Peace  !  In  the  year  1478  of  f5&liv&hana,  on  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  the 
light  half  of  the  month  of  VaiSakha  of  the  year  of  Xnanda  Sri,  Sad&$ivar&ya 
•  ■■••••*  • 

IX 

Peace  !  In  the  year  1481  of  the  S&ka  era  of  Jayabhyudaya  6&livahana, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Chaitra  of  the  year,  Virodhi,  Mah&manda- 
leSvara,  Rftmaraya  and  Tirumaladevar&ya  made  a  land  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  water,  etc.,  to  passengers.  . 

X 

On  the  eighth  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  M&rgaSira  of  the 
year,  ViSvftvasu,  Narasan&yaka  made  a  land  grant  of  six  Var&has  in  value  for 
the  worship  of  the  god,  Siddha  ..... 


XI 

Be  it  well !  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Mftrgasira 
of  the  year,  Svabh&nu,  for  the  worship  of  Hanumantadeva  of  AnjanftdevI, 
Nftgannadeva  of  Anegundi  submissively  made  a  land  grant  of  eighteen  Kolagas 
in  value  ........ 


31.  Malnad  Chiefs  - 1 

{Extract  from  Chronicles  compiled  about  1820  A.D.) 


History  of  Sagar. 

iKKERi  Sagara  was  once  a  forest  and  belonged  to  the  Kadambas  whose  capital 
was  Chandragutti.  Then  it  came  under  the  Ballalas.  Then  this  country  was 
divided  into  ICundanadu  and  Tadanadu  and  was  ruled  over  by  Palyagar  Bom- 
marasa  and  his  family,  as  feudal  chiefs  of  the  Ballalas.  Viraballala  ruled  in 
1140  (Saka=1218  A.D.).  Then  Balenavangadiyar  constructed  Kali  Somes-, 
vara  temple.  Hence  this  place  came  to  be  known  as  Keladi  samsthanam. 
There  are  a  number  of  stones  containing  inscriptions  of  Ballalaraya.  Copies 
of  those  inscriptions  have  been  taken  (by  me,  author  of  the  Chronicle).  After 
the  Ballalas,  the  Narapatis  of  Anegundi,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Harihara, 
took  this  country  under  their  power.  They  ruled  over  it  for  sometime  in  the 
beginning  and  then  let  it  over  on  hire-system.  There  was  at  the  time  in 
Hallibayalu  near  Keladi  one  Basappa  as  a  gauda  of  that  place.  He  had  two 
brothers  called  Chavudagauda  and  Bhadragauda.  To  graze  their  cows  these 
men  employed  under  them  tw'o  Parayas  called  Vadaya  and  Murari.  One  of 
his  cows  was  one  day  found  to  be  milking  over  an  ant-hill.  On  being  informed 
of  this,  the  two  brothers  removed  the  ant-hill  and  found  under  it  a  Linga. 
Then  Chavudagauda  worshipped  it  and  set  it  up  in  a  temple.  A  few  days 
after  a  cobra  spread  its  hood  over  his  head  w;hen  he  was  asleep  under  a  tree 
and  went  on  its  way  without  biting  him.  An  astrologer  also  told  him  that  he 
would  be  a  king.  He  made  the  astrologer  a  Sanubhoga  or  collector  of  taxes 
in  his  village.  At  the  same  time  a  box  containing  treasure-trove  was  unearthed 
by  Murari  while  ploughing  Chavuda’s  fields.  In  memory  of  Murari,  Chavuda 
called  the  fort  which  he  built  there  (Edava  Murari  kotfi),  the  fort  of  tumbling 
Murari.  Meanwhile  Sadasiva  and  Achyuta  were  ruling  over  Vijayanagar. 
Under  their  command  Chavuda  sent  Bhadra  to  Sadasivaraya  in  saka  1467, 
Visvavasu.  Sadasivaraya  heard  what  Bhadra  had  to  say  of  his  property  and 
giving  him  the  name  of  Sadasiva  Nayaka  empowered  him  to  be  the  Viceroy 
of  Sagar  and  the  neighbouring  country  and  commanded  him  to  put  dowm  all 
the  Palyagars  molesting  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time. 

After  his  return  Sadasivanayak  raised  an  army  and  invading  the  adjoining 
country  put  down  one  after  another  the  following  Palyagars  : — (1)  Ikkeri 
Mallanagauda,  (2)  Nellura  Puttegauda,  (3)  Nurguppe  Puttegauda,  (4)  Malati 
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Puttegauda,  (5)  Vriddhi  Muppina  Gauda,  (6)  Manchala  Puttegauda,  and  (7) 
Yelagalli  Puttegauda.  Likewise  he  also  reduced  some  minor  Palyagars,  such  as 
the  Palyagar  of  (1)  Sirvanti,  (2)  Viranna  of  Angadi,  (3)  Puttanna  of  Kanale, 
and  (4)  Putte  Gauda  of  Valura.  Thereafter  he  consolidated  the  whole  territory 
as  Keladi  and  began  to  rule  over  it  in  Saka  1483,  Durmati,  Sam. 

Once  on  this  occasion  Chavuda’s  Gurukar  was  chasing  a  hare.  It 
attacked  the  hound  and  bit  it.  On  learning  this,  he  considered  it  as  a  land 
of  heroes  and  erected  a  fort  there  and  called  it  Ikkeri.  Then  consulting  his 
Samajikas,  he  constructed  a  bazaar  street  to  the  town  in  the  midst  of  the  villages 
of  Ikkeri,  Siravanti,  Yelagalli,  and  Keladi.  Then  in  order  to  make  the  bazaar 
populous,  he  reduced  Nilakantaraya  of  Keladi  and  transferred  the  merchants  of 
Keladi  to  occupy  the  bazaar  street  under  the  stipulation  : — The  king  of  this 
place  will  have  no  right  to  punish  even  such  offences  as  murder  of  father, 
mother,  cheating,  etc.,  committed  by  them  or  levy  fines,  taxes,  or  tolls  upon 
them  or  compel  from  them  free  labour  for  thirty  years.  Under  this  agreement 
a  number  of  merchants,  such  as  Dhulappa,  Nagappa,  Santaya  and  others  came 
and  set  up  their  trade  in  the  bazaar  street.  Chavuda  provided  them  also 
with  necessary  capital  to  start  with.  Then  he  called  it  Sadasivasagara.  He 
built  also  on  the  bank  of  the  Varada  river  an  Agrahar  called  Visvanathapura 
with  60  houses  for  Brahmans,  with  three  temples  of  Rameswara,  Amritalin- 
gesvara,  and  Mallikarjuna  and  gave  it  as  a  grant  to  Brahmans  with  sixty 
land-grants. 

The  details  of  Sadasivasagara  bazaar  are  as  follows: — 

The  streets  were  square  ands  traight  cortstructed  on  level  and  parallel 
threads.  In  the  east  the  palace  was  built  with  a  first  floor  with  a  temple  of 
Sakti  Ganapathi  and  a  tank  near.  For  conducting  worship  in  the  temple,  he 
endowed  it  with  a  garden  of  62  cocoaunt  trees  and  4 — 4 — 0  varahas  per  annum 
contributed  from  the  palace.  He  also  set  up  a  bull  in  the  street  stretching  east  to 
west  in  front  of  the  palace.  Then  he  constructed  16  divisions:  the  division 
of  Banajigar,  with  a  Talawara  Katte  or  Police  Station.  Nilakantaraya  built 
this  station  using  his  own  palace  materials.  The  other  divisions  were  (1)  the 
divisions  of  Brahmans,  (2)  of  Potters,  (3)  of  Copper  and  Bronze  Smiths,  (4) 
of  Merchants,  (5)  of  Gardeners,  (6)  of  Cowherds,  (7)  of  Weavers,  (8)  of 
Shepherds,  (9)  of  Washermen,  (10)  of  Spinners,  (11)  of  Wrestlers,  (12)  of 
Vegetable  dealers,  (13)  of  Konkanas,  (14)  of  Gavuzas,  and  (15)  of  Prostitutes. 

In  the  same  city  there  was  a  Lingayet  Math  built  by  Hovina  Hampayya 
who  was  a  merchant  dealing  in  merchandise  of  different  sorts  brought  by 
bullocks  one  thousand  in  number  for  each  sort  per  year.  This  Math  was  called 
the  Math  of  Mahant.  The  endowments  of  the  Math  were  (1)  Nandigrama, 
(2)  Kamblikoppa,  (3)  Halasina  Kottadagrama,  (4)  Kallukoppa,  (5)  Hottal^ 
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Suragrama,  (6)  Sogemanegrama  yielding  one  thousand  varahas  per  annum. 
This  Math  flourished  till  the  day  of  Hyder  when  he  reduced  its  income  to  30 
varahas. 

Another  Math  called  Virakta  was  built  by  Mariappa  Chetti ;  with  an 
endowment  of  one  village  granted  by  the  Ursus.  Later  Chennammaji  built 
another  Math  and  endowed  it  with  36  varahas. 

In  the  Math  “food  for  the  hungry,  butter  for  the  baby,  fodder  for  cows  ” 
constituted  a  proverbial  charity  of  Keladi  Appajayya. 

This  Sadasiva  Nayak  ruled  from  Saka  1467  (Visvavasu)  to  Saka  1483 
(Durmati),  total  number  of  years=16.  Then  followed  his  son  Hire  Sankanna 
1483  to  1494  (Angirasa),  total  number  of  years  11.  This  Urs  found  a  strange 
sword  in  the  house  of  Murari,  his  father’s  Paria  slave.  The  sword  was  called 
the  child  of  Cobra  (Nagaramari).  The  sword  was  kept  together  with  a  dried 
piece  of  flesh.  When  any  crow  approached  to  carry  off  the  flesh,  the  sword  was 
said  to  have  chased  the  crow  and  driven  it  away.  Sankanna  took  the  sword 
by  giving  a  handsome  present  to  the  owner.  With  this  sword  Sankanna  con¬ 
quered  a  number  of  enemies  and  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Hardwar  where  he 
was  anointed  as  king  emperor  with  sixteen  swords.  After  returning  to  Ikkeri 
he  erected  a  temple  and  set  up'Aghoravirabhadresvar  and  endowed  the  temple 
with  lands  yielding  1000  varahas  per  annum  for  conducting  special  festivities 
in  the  temple. 

After  Sankanna,  his  son,  Rajanayaka,  reigned  from  1494  Angirasa  to 
1504  Chitrabhanu  (for  ten  years). 

He  was  followed  by  his  son  Vira  Vodier  from  1504  Vaisakha  to  the 
Kartika  of  the  same  year  (only  7  months).  Then  after  his  demise,  his  uncle 
Hire  Venkatappa  Nayaka  began  to  rule.  During  the  reign  of  this  Nayak, 
the  crown  piece  of  the  turret  of  Aghora  Virabhadra  temple  was  carried 
off  (by  wind)  and  dropped  into  Gangekere.  This  was  considered  inauspi¬ 
cious  by  all  at  the  time.  To  tide  over  the  calamity  Venkatappa  built  other 
temples  and  set  Akhilandesvari.  He  also  expanded  the  town  of  Sagar 
and  built  Bidaruru  (Bednore)  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  His  son 
Virabhadra  surpassed  his  ancestors  in  bravery  and  expanded  his  kingdom 
by  conquering  Bhairavavodier  of  Garasoppa.  Bhairava  was  a  Jaina  king. 
After  slaying  him,  Virabhadra  carried  off  his  wife  Channammaji  and  added 
Garasoppa  to  his  own  territory.  Venkatappa  ruled  from  1504  to  1551. 
His  son  Bhadrappa  died  before  him.  During  his  reign  the  Moghals  under 
Ranadullakhan  seized  Ikkeri  and  set  up  a  viceroy  there.  Then  Virabhadrappa 
Nayaka  ascended  the  Gadi  and  retiring  to  Bidarur  ruled  over  his  country 
more  peacefully  than  before.  His  rule  lasted  for  15  years  from  1551  to  1566. 
During  his  reign  the  rule  of  Vokkaligas  came  to  an  end  and  was  replaced 
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by  the  rule  of  Banajigas,  Sivappanayaka,  grandson  of  Chikkasankanna 
Nayaka,  was  the  head  of  administration  as  Yuvaraja  under  Virabhadra  Nayaka. 
He  completed  the  construction  of  the  temple  of  Aghoresvara  and  set  up  another 
crown  on  the  turret  of  the  temple.  Meanwhile  Ranadullakhan  returned  to 
Bijapur  when  Sivappa  reconquered  his  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Sivappanayaka  is  still  famous  as  a  systematiser  in  the  valuation  of  land 
revenue.  His  valuation  is  called  Sivappanayakanasistu  or  the  rule  of 
Sivappanayaka.  Taking  a  piece  of  land  measuring  18  footsteps  from  east 
to  west  and  north  to  south  enclosed  between  four  pillars  set  up  at  its  four 
corners,  as  a  unit  for  one  Arecanut  tree  in  gardens,  he  assessed  garden  land 
in  terms  of  trees,  valuing  each  tree  at  a  fixed  rate  of  revenue  payable  to  the 
Government.  He  also  measured  wet  lands  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  the 
seeds  sown  yielding  produce  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  seeds  required. 
He  divided  the  land  into  four  sorts  according  to  its  productivity  depend¬ 
ing  upon  its  fertility.  This  valuation  of  lands  for  purposes  of  revenue 
was  all  in  terms  of  money,  i.e.,  Ikkeri  Varaha  equal  to  about  Rs.  5.  So 
instead  of  demanding  and  collecting  revenue  in  kind,  he  raised  taxes  in 
coin.  This  policy  put  an  end  to  all  kinds  of  boundary  disputes  among  the 
agricultural  people. 

He  extended  the  city  of  Bidarur  and  built  beautiful  palaces  in  it.  His 
conquest  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  Slaying  Vonte  Vodier 
of  Bilagi,  he  added  Bilagi  to  Ikkeri.  Likewise  he  subjugated  Ammaji,  the 
queen  of  Sodi,  .the  Jaina  king  of  Chandragutti,  and  added  those  places  to  the 
dominion  of  Ikkeri.  He  took  the  country  of  Savanuru  and  let  it  to  Havanu  for 
a  fixed  quantity  of  revenue  in  the  form  of  milk  and  butter.  Driving  out  the 
Mahamadans  from  Honnali,  he  added  it  also  to  Ikkeri.  Reducing  the  Arasus  of 
Belagutti,  be  made  that  also  a  part  of  his  own  dominion.  He  slew  Tereguppa 
Nayaka  of  Tarikere  and  added  it  also  to  his  own  State.  Below  the  Ghats,  he 
carried  his  conquest  as  far  as  Chandragiri.  Thus  he  owned  a  vast  terri¬ 
tory  yielding  nine  lakhs  below  the  Ghats  and  nine  lakhs  of  varahas  above  the 
Ghats,  making  his  total  revenue  18  lakhs  of  varahas.  In  Mysore  also  he 
seized  Arkalgud,  Belur,  Vastare,  Hebbe  and  Jagara.  He  levied  house  taxes 
in  Sagar  and  gave  the  right  of  collecting  it  to  Badami  Lingappa  Chetty. 
For  this  service  he  granted  him  an  Umbali  land  yielding  60  varahas  with  a 
garden  and  another  piece  of  land  requiring  15  bullocks  for  ploughing.  He 
divided  arecanut  gardens  into  four  sorts  for  revenue  settlement,  and  made 
also  sandalwood  plantations,  of  four  kinds.  He  died  in  Sarvari  of  Saka  1566, 
after  ruling  over  the  country  for  fifteen  years  and  nine  months. 

Venkatappa  Nayaka  succeeded  him  and  ruled  only  for  11  months.  Then 
Bhadrappa  Nayaka,  son  of  Sivappa,  ruled  for  2  years  and  was  followed  by  Mad 
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Sotnasekhara  Nay  aka,  his  brother.  During  this  reign  Krishnappayya  of 
Subanisi  replaced  the  wooden  Ganapati  temple  in  Sagar  by  a  stone  structure 
and  made  endowments  for  the  celebration  of  a  car  festival.  Huchchu  (mad) 
Somasekhara  was  at  last  murdered  by  his  Samajiks  or  Councillors.  His  wife 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  She  had  no  issue.  After  consulting 
Mariyappa  Chetty,  Bommarasayya  of  Kalamma,  and  Timmanayaka,  who  were 
her  Councillors,  she  adopted  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariyappa.  This  nameless  man 
ruled  under  her  direction  for  7  years  and  10  months.  Meanwhile  some  mis¬ 
chievous  people  complained  against  her  to  the  Bijapur  Durbar.  Ajimut 
Khan  led  an  army  and  laid  siege  to  Bidarur  and  restored  it  for  a  sum  of  30 
lakhs  of  varahas. 

Ale  Sivalingappa  Nayaka  succeeded  him  and  ruled  only  for  8  months  under 
her.  He  was  known  as  Sivappa  Nayaka  II. 

Then  Chennammaji  in  consultation  with  Mariyappa  Chetty  and  other 
councillors  and  her  army  adopted  Budi  Basappa  Nayaka,  son  of  Mariyappa 
Chetty.  But  the  people  of  Nagara  with  the  help  of  some  Mahamadans  from 
Bijapur  rebelled  against  her.  Chennammaji  took  shelter  under  the  fort  of 
Kapiledurga  and  permitted  her  army  to  plunder  the  country  except  the  palace  on 
the  condition  of  their  putting  down  the  rebels.  She  also  guarded  all  the  road? 
to  her  territory  so  that  no  commercial  articles  would  enter  into  or  pass  out  from 
her  territory.  The  rebels  were  thus  starved  and  were  obliged  to  come  to  terms 
with  her.  Asamanta,  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  was  bribed  with  three  lakhs 
of  varahas  and  was  made  to  retire  with  his  army.  To  replenish  the  depleted 
treasury,  she  enhanced  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  lj  Chavula  per  varaha.  She 
also  sent  Dodda  Guruvappa  on  an  expedition  to  Sante  Bannur  which  he  took 
after  slaying  Ramanna  Nayaka,  the  Palyagar  chief  of  that  place.  Thus  she 
ruled  for  17  years,  5  months,  and  15  days  from  1619 — 1636. 

Budibasappa  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Somasekhara.  His  uncle, 
Nirvanayya  by  name,  built  a  Math  in  Sringeri.  There  arose  a  dispute  between 
the  Sringeri  Math  and  this  Lingayet  Math.  The  authorities  of  Sringeri  Math 
sent  a  Srimukha  to  Baji  Rao  of  Poona  for  help.  Baji  Rao  went  thither 
with  his  army  and  made  Nirvanayya  a  captive  in  Sringeri.  Somasekhara 
agreed  to  remove  the  new  Math  and  pay  three  lakhs  of  Varahas  to  the  Srin¬ 
geri  Math  in  order  to  get  his  uncle  released.  The  authorities  of  Sringeri 
Math  sent  Baji  Rao  with  due  honours  and  levelled  the  Lingayet  Math,  remov¬ 
ing  even  the  traces  of  its  foundation.  Somasekhara  found  money  for  his 
treasury  by  increasing  the  taxes  at  Chavula  per  varaha,  and  built  for  his 
use  a  palanquin  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Bavich  Khan,  father  of  Nijamalli- 
khan  of  Bijapur,  heard  of  this  and  led  an  army  as  far  as*  Banavasi  when 
Somasekhara  made  an  agreement  with  him,  paying  off  five  lakhs  of  varahas  and 
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concealed  the  palanquin.  He  went  to  Coorg  through  Subrahmanya  and  made 
friendship  with  Virarajayya,  Chief  of  Coorg.  After  returning  to  Shimoga  he 
went  to  the  Mandle  Math  and  closed  the  door,  of  the  goddess  Chaudi.  of 
the  Math  with  a  wall,  when  he  fell  ill  and  breathed  his  last.  Thus  his 
reign  lasted  for  24  years.  4  months,  and  4  days,  from  1636  to  166.1.  At 
this  time  there  occurred  a^ great  famine  called  Dqgibara,. 

Budibasappa,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  During  his  reign  Nana  Rao 
of  Poona  invaded  Ikkeri  territory  and  Basappa  purchased  his  friendship 
paying  5£  lakhs.  Channappayya  was  his  financial  adviser  (Karanika),  In 
consultation  with  him  he  enhanced  taxes  by  one  honnu  per  varaha  and  levied 
kanike  at  the  rate  of  ten  panas  (Honnu)  per  varaha  on  all  Devadaya,  Brahma- 
daya,  Bhattara  Vritti,  and  Agrahara  lands.  Three  lakhs  of  people  at  once 
protested  against  his  order.  Basappa  was  obliged  to  yield  and  accordingly  he 
reduced  the  enhancement  to  one  Hana  per  varaha  on  all  Manya  lands  uni¬ 
formly  and  at  lj  Chavula  on  all  taxed  lands.  Then  the  Mahrattas  came 
again  and  in  order  to  find  money  to  get  rid  of  this  trouble,  he  enhanced  this 
tax  again  at  2\  Hanas  per  varaha.  Again  in  the  year  Bhava,  Madoje 
Purander  of  Poona  invaded  and  captured  Jade  and  Ikkeri.  Basappa  had  to 
pay  him  12  lakhs  to  recover  the  cities.  Then  for  15  years  and  4J  months 
from  1661  to  1676  he  ruled  peacefully  and  was  succeeded  by  Viram- 
maji,  his  wife.  She  had  no  issue  and  therefore  adopted  her  uncle’s 
son  and  called  him  Somasekhara  Nayaka.  He  was  very  reckless  and  a 
profligate.  She  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  The  Samajikas,  however, 
kept  him  under  concealment.  She  gave  extensive  lands  to  the  Sringeri  Math. 
The  people  however  found  her  guilty  of  unchastity  and  surrendered  them 
selves  to  Hyder  Ali  who  seized  the  territory  after  imprisoning  her  in  the 
Madgiri  fort.  Thus  the  Palyagar  rule  of  Keladi  came  to  an  end. 

Commerce. 

The  cities  that  were  in  trading  relation  with  Sagar  were  15  ;  namely 
(I)  Valajapet,  (2)  Kambadapet,  (3)  Kandamulupet,  (4)  Tadipatre,  (5)  Kadapa, 
(6  Kadarabadu,  (7)  Kandanuru,  (8)  Nagarageri,  (9)  Molakalmuru,  (10)  Raya- 
durga,  (11)  Vuravakonde,  (12)  Banagalahalli,  (13)  Kajepet,  (14)  Jaramel  and 
(15)  Bellary.  The  chief  articles  were  (1)  Arecanut,  (2)  Pepper,  (3)  Lavan- 
gamoggu  (spice),  (4)  Daluchinnf,  (5)  Rice,  (6)  Ragi,  (7)  Sandalwood  oil. 

The  rate  of  price  was  as  follows :  -- 

80  Varahas  weight  ...  ...  1  Seer. 

15  Seers  ...  ...  ...  1  Dhadiya. 

4  Dhadiyas  ...  ...  1  Mana. 

14  Manas  ...  ...  ...  1  Nija. 
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(1)  The  price  of  one  Nija  of  Arecanut  was=9  Vara  has. 

The  toll  On  this  as  far  as  Sikaripur  vras=4  do. 

At  Sikaripur  it  \vas=13  varahas. 

At  this  price  Arecanut  was  being  exported. 

(2)  Twelve  manas  of  pepper  sold  at  12  varahas. 

Toll  on  this  was  4  do. 

(3)  Lavanga,  etc.  : — 12  manas  of  this  sold  at  4£  Varahas. 

Toll  on  this  ...  ...  ...  £  do. 

(4)  Sandalwood  oil  sold  at  5  varahas  per  seer=S0  varahas  weight: 

Rice  and  ragi  were  being  exported  towards  Sirala  and  Koppa, 
Sandal  oil  to  Kodiala  and  Bhatkal. 

Pepper  to  Havery  and  Bellary  and  Hubli  in  the  North  and  Honna* 
var  and  Bhatkal  in  the  West. 

Cardamoms  were  not  grown  here  in  plenty  and  so  there  was  no  trade 
in  it  here. 

Sandalwood  was  the  monopoly  of  the  Government. 

The  Arasus  of  Garasoppa. 

Mahamandalesvara,  Salva  Krishna  Deva  was  one  of  the  rulers  of  Gara¬ 
soppa.  His  country  seems  to  have  extended  as  far  as  Bhatkal  and  Gokarna 
in  the  West.  The  other  three  boundaries  of  his  territory  are  not  specified 
in  this  Chronicle.  He  is  said  to  have  given  the  village  of  Lottavalli  and  the. 
fields  near  it  to  one  Narasakini,  son  of  Satakini,  to  enable  him  to  conduct  the 
worship  of  Lakshmi  Narasimha,  set  up  by  him  in  a  temple  erected  in  Bhatkal, 
in  Saumya,  Ashadha  Bahula,  5,  Monday,  of  Saka  1472=1550  A.D. 

The  same  Narasikim  purchased  from  Narasimha  Pandit  the  Math  of 
Brahmanandabharati  near  the  fort  of  Gokarna  and  converted  it  into  a  palace 
for  his  own  use. 

After  the  demise  of  Krishnadeva,  his  queen  Bhairadevi  conducted  the 
administration.  Narasakini  also  died.  Bhairadevi  was  succeeded  by  Bhairadevi 
II.  her  sister,  when  Timrnarasakini,  son  of  Narasakini  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Math  and  the  village  Lottavalli.  After  the  death  of  Bhairadevi  II, 
Chikkachanna  Bhanavadevi  was  looking  after  Garasoppa ;  when  one  oil-monger 
Chauda  Chetty  by  name,  called  also  Linganna,  came  to  Garasoppa  to  carry  on 
his  trade  there  in  cloth  and  sadies,  Bhairavadevi  purchased  some  of  his  articles 
and  taking  a  fancy  for  this  youth,  kept  him  in  her  palace.  He  took  his  wife 
also  there  from  Bankapur.  He  also  married  the  two  daughters  of  the  Arsusof 
Honne  Kumli  and  Kumte.  Thus  he  lived  with  four  wives  in  Garasoppa. 

Gokarna  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  a  huge  multitude  went  thither 
from  all  places  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  occasion  of  Sivaratri  festival. 
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When  Linganna  was  the  Palyagar  of  Garasoppa,  Lingayets  from  Sri  Saila 
went  to  Gokarna  with  their  Nandikolu,  a  long  pole  with  a  bull  flag,  together  with 
Vyasa’s  Arm.  The  traditional  story  of  Vyasa’s  Arm  is  that  once  upon  a  time 
Vyasa,  a  sage,  proclaimed  the  greatness  of  Vishnu  with  his  arm  raised  up  in 
Benares,  and  could  not  bend  his  arm  till  he  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  equal 
greatness  to  Siva.  This  is  what  the  Vyasa’s  Arm  carried  on  by  the  Lingayats 
signifies.  The  Lingayats  wanted  to  go  round  the  temple  with  their  Nandi  pole 
and  Vyasa’s  Arm.  But'the  Paramahamsa,  a  Brahman  ascetic  in  charge  of  the 
temple,  obstructed  them.  They  appealed  to  Linganna  Nayaka  of  Garasoppa, 
and  with  an  army,  sent  by  him,  they  slew  the  Paramahamsa  and  went  round 
the  temple.  A  few  days  after  Bhairadevi  with  Linganna  came  to  Gokarna 
where  the  temple  was  closed  on  account  of  the  terrible  murder  of  the  ascetic. 
Bhairadevi  repented  for  it  and  sent  one,  Jatigara  Basavayya  by  name,  to  Venka- 
tappa  Nayaka  of  Keladi,  complaining  against  Linganna  and  his  murder. 
Venkatappa  led  an  army  to  Siravi  where  Linganna  with  his  wives  was  hiding. 
Linganna  beheaded  his  three  wives  and  committed  suicide  himself.  Venkatappa 
took  Bhairadevi  to  Ikkeri  after  installing  Lakshmidevi  in  Garasoppa.  Who 
this  woman  was,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle. 

The  Chronicle  narrates  the  precise  boundaries  of  the  village  granted  by 
Salva  Krishnadeva  to  Narasakini  in  Bhatkal  and  Gokarna  and  specifies  the 
various  prevailing  taxes  from  which  the  grant  was  declared  to  be  free.  The 
taxes  are : — (1)  Vosage,  (2)  Asantaya,  (3)  Akara,  (4)  Anyayakanike,  (5) 
Bataya,  (6)  Bitti,  (7)  Bidara,  (8)  Asi,  (9)  Appane,  (10)  Var&da,  (11) 
Sarada,  (12)  Betige,  (13)  Upachara. 

The  Chronicle  mentions  that  Krishnadevarasa  was  ruling  over  Nagar, 
Tulu,  Konkana,  Gova,  etc.,  in  Sadharana  of  Saka  1473  and  narrates  another 
grant  made  by  Devarasa  Vodier  of  the  same  family  to  Narasakini. 

Garasoppa  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Salva  Arasus  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  towns  and  villages  attached  to  it.  Gokarna,  Goa,  Sivesvara,  Keravadi 
and  other  villages  are  said  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Salvas.  When 
installing  Lakshmidevi  in  Garasoppa  to  carry  on  the  administration  with  the 
advice  of  Kemparajavodier  and  others,  Venkatappa  Nayaka  of  Keladi  took 
away  Bhairadevi  to  Keladi.  Mallik  Kaffer  under  the  orders  of  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  of  Bijapur  proceeded  to  Goa  and  purchasing  a  large  supply  of  guns 
and  gunpowder  from  the  Portuguese  in  Goa,  he  attended  himself  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Palyagars,  such  as  Samasi  Ramanayaka,  Kadire  Malloj  Nayaka  and 
others  in  view  of  conquering  Garasoppa  and  its  villages  for  Bijanur.  On 
hearing  this  news,  Lakshmidevi  of  Garasoppa  issued  orders  to  repair  the 
fort  of  Keravadi  and  make  it  invincible.  When  the  repair  of  the  fort  was 
going  on,  the  Thanedar  of  Sivesvar  reported  the  matter  to  Mallik  Kaffer. 
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With  a  huge  army  he  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Keravadi,  which  did  not  how¬ 
ever  yield  for  six  months.  In  the  year  Krodi,  however,  it  surrendered  and 
Mallik  razed  it  to  the  ground  and  kept  a  regiment  of  soldiers  in  a  new  fort  called 
Hosakote  constructed  by  him  in  the  tract  of  land  called  Hosa  Keri.  Near 
Gokarna  he  kept  another  regiment  of  two  hundred  men.  A  military  station 
near  Hi ri  Gutti,  another  near  Hagebaragi,  one  near  Dodbale,  a  fourth  in 
Kudure  Halla,  a  fifth  in  Kodakini,  and  a  sixth  station  near  the  river  Kari.  In 
Sidivare,  a  fort  constructed  by  one  Patangaraya  he  stationed  250  men.  He 
also  set  up  communication  from  place  to  place  in  the  above  area.  Then 
passing  on  to  a. fort  near  the  streamlet  called  Mekar  Kari,  he  set  fire  to  the 
fort  of  Mahabalapura  and  destroyed  not  merely  the  underground  granaries 
of  ragi  and  paddy,  but  also  the  Darbar  building  with  a  number  of  men  in 
the  fort.  Next  he  passed  to  Chandavar  and  laid  siege  to  a  fort  there,  when 
the  people  of  Honnavar  sent  him  some  guns  and  men,  requesting  his  help 
for  themselves  against  Venkatappa  of  Keladi.  At  the  same  time  they  got  a 
supply  of  men  and  big  and  small  guns  from  Keladi  and  stationed  them  all 
in  the  valleys  and  hills  not  far  from  Honnavar.  When  relying  upon  the 
word  of  the  Honnavar  -people  Mallik  came  there,  he  was  surrounded  in 
Asineravu.  Then  ensued  a  hand  to  hand  fight  between  the  prepared  army  of 
Keladi  and  the  unprepared  army  of  Mallik  Kaffer.  Luckily  with  one  or  two 
fugitives  Mallik  escaped  and  reaching  the  fort  of  Midje  he  resolved  that  his  army- 
should  not  go  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Kari  river  and  requested  the  people  of 
that  fort  for  help.  The  people  of  Midje,  Kodavani,  and  Chatrakurn  assembled 
together  and  considered  whether  Mallik  Kaffer’s  business  was  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  dissension  among  them  and  conquer  them  one  after  another  and  whether  it 
would  be  proper  for  them  to  receive  him  with  help.  Then  they  consulted  also 
Ramachandranayaka  of  Sode.  They'  all  however  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  send  some  representatives  to  Mallik  and  ascertain  his  purpose. 
Accordingly  Rangappa,  the  Village  Accountant,  of  Gokarna,  Devarasa  Nayaka 
of  the  interior  Nadu,  and  Hosabani  Gauda  of  Chatrakuru  with  someGurukars 
went  to  the  camp  of  Mallik  and  were  told  by  him  as  follows: — 

“  Gentlemen,  you  are  the  pillars  of  the  Karnataka  country.  When 
Venkatappa  Nayaka  of  Keladi  took  Bhairadevi  of  Garasoppa  captive  and  placed 
some  one  else  in  her  place  as  the  head  of  your  Karnataka  country',  should  you 
be  indifferent  to  it  ?  The  Dewan  Sahib  of  Bijapur  is  on  your  side.  Hearing  the 
news  of  the  fate  of  Garasoppa,  the  Dewan  sent  me  to  you  with  orders  to  set 
right  matters  here.  I  have  already  destroyod  the  old  fort  (viz.,  Mahabalapura) 
and  have  selected  a  good  site  to  erect  a  new  fort.  If  you  all  come  and  inspect 
the  place,  we  may  all  proceed  with  the  construction  quickly.” 

They  all  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  distribution  of  pan  supari  and 
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fruits  among  the  people  assembled  was  made  on  a  large  scale.  Then  early  in 
the  year  of  Plavanga,  the  foundation  of  Bale  Kille  was  laid,  and  pieces  of  dry 
cocoanut,  together  with  sugar  and  fried.  Bengal  gram  were  distributed  among 
the  spectators.  Meanwhile  Gaja  Bhara  Gauda  Uppari  Kesara  Nayaka  arrived 
thither  from  Bijapur.  He  was  presented  by  Mallik  with  a  horse  and  an  umbrella 
with  a  gilded  top-piece.  The  construction  went  on  rapidly.  •  The  Christians 
of  Konkere  were  the  builders.  About  575  Hindus  and  Musalmans  worked 
together  day  and  night.  The  total  cost  of  construction  amounted  to  about 
9000  varahas.  The  fort  thus  constructed  consisted  of  four  big  doors,  one 
street,  five  palatial  buildings,  two  Mosques,  and  fourteen  Bale  Killas,  etc. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Midje  claimed  that  the  right  of  cultivating  the 
land  in  the  midst  of  the  river  Gajani  belonged  to  themselves.  Accordingly 
they  did  not  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  cross 
the  river  and  grow  crops  in.  the  island.  If  with  a  basket  of  seeds  on 
their  head  and  plough  on  their  shoulder  they  crossed  the  river  and  sowed 
their  seeds  in  the  island,  the  people  of  Midje  used  to  take  possession  'of 
the  crops.  The  people  of  the  other  bank  complained  to  Venkatappaof  Keladi 
against  the  claim  of  the  people  of  Midje.  He  issued  orders  permitting  the 
people  of  Midje  to  take  half  of  the  produce  grown  by  the  people  of  the  other 
side  of  the  river  after  deducting  the  quantity  of  seeds  from  the  total  produce. 
Thus  Midje  seems  to  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Venkatappa  till  the 
Mahamadans  of  Bijapur  occupied  it.  After  the  return  of  Mallik  Kaffer  from 
the  scene,  the  people  of  Midje  seem  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal  at  the  hands 
of  both  Hindu  and  Mahammadan  Nayaks.  The  Chronicle  mentions  eleven 
chief  Hindu  Nayaks,  eight  chief  Musalman  Nayaks,  eight  minor  Nayaks  and 
twenty  Lashkaris  with  453  soldiers,  all  amounting  to  500  men  in  charge  of  the 
fort  of  Midje  and  other  forts  near  it  costing  about  4  varahas  per  soldier. 
These  Nayaks  are  said  to  have  tyrannised  over  the  people  by  levying  a  number 
of  taxes  (Atikrama  balu).  The  Chronicle  narrates  the  sad  tale  of  the  flight  of 
people  in  numbers  from  the  country,  of  no  revenue,  and  of  no  salary  to 
soldiers  even.  The  government  used  to  collect  taxes  three  times  a  year;  but 
now  when  the  people  left  the  country,  it  could  even  raise  taxes  not  twice  or 
once  a  year.  Those  that  remained  behind  had  neither  food  nor  even  rags  to 
cover'  their  body.  They  petitioned  to  the  Havaldars  of  Mamale  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  Nayaks  in  charge- of  the  fort,  however,  gave  them  two  Khandis 
of  harka.  All  the  paddy  produce  went  to  enrich  the  granaries  of  the 
Nayaks, 

Then  the  people  rebelled  against  the  Nayaks  and  the  fight  between 
them  continued  for  six  months,  when  at  the  outbreak  of  an  epide¬ 
mic  in  'the  fort  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  people  with  the 
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Nayaks.  Accordingly  the  besieged  Nayaks  were  let  out  from  the  fort.  The 
Nayaks  however  stationed  Manika  Babaji,  a  Lashkari  at. the  gate  of. the  fort 
to  guard  it.  When  the  Nayaks  went  out  Itigara  Sivanna,  a  virtuous  brave 
leader  of  the  people,  murdered  the  guard  and  broke  open  4he  gates  when 
another  fight  between  the  people  and  the  Nayaks  began  more  furiously  than 
before  and  continued  for  a  month.  The  Nayaks  captured  the  children  of 
the  people  and  sold  them  off.  Some  minor  Nayaks,  however,  were,  disgusted 
with  this  suicidal  warfare  and  having  got  hold  of  a  few  big  Hindu  and  Musalman 
Nayaks,  carried  them  off  to  Mamale  and  imprisoned  them  there.  Then  those 
Nayaks  who  were  left  behind  surrendered  themselves  to  the  minor  Nayaks 
who  took  the  people’s  side.  Order  and  peace  were  restored.  Old  revenue 
accounts  were  struck  off.  New  accounts  on  a  scale  satisfactory;  to  the 
people  were  opened.  Meanwhile  the  Bijapur  Darbar  deputed  the  son-in-law 
of  Mallik  Kaffer  to  restore  order  in  the  country.  He  appointed  new 
Nayaks  and  called  the  people  to  report  their  grievances  to  him  without  any 
fear.  The  Sudra  women  of  Chatrakuru  and  Kodakini  produced  before  him 
their  cooking  pots  in  which  they  prepared  their  broths  and  curry  and  prostratr 
ing  themselves  with  their  hands  closed  and  uplifted  said  as  follows : — 

’Sir;  those  who  are  appointed  to  rule,  over  us  compel  us  to  work  for  them 
free  (bitti  and  begari)  and  demand  from  us  regular  supply  of  milk,  curds,. and 
vegetables  twice  every  day.  On  our  failing  to  supply  this  they  threaten,  to  kill 
us.  Hence  we  wanted  to  leave  the  country  for  good,  but  were  stopped  from 
doing  so  with  the  assurance  that  you  would  come  here  to  hear  of  our 
grievances  and  redress  them.  ” 

Then  Jamedar  Perigani  Saniki  tasted  the  broth  and  said  that  the  lot  of  those 
people  v'as  to  eat  such  insipid  ragi  water  in  spite  of  the  rich  harvest  of  crops 
which  they  turned  out  year  after  year,  and  that  they,  produced  gold  for  the 
Sarkar  and  rubbish  for  themselves.  Then  the  daily  supply  of  milk,  curdS;  and 
vegetables  to  the  Nayaks  in  the  fort  was  at  once  put  a  stop  to.  Mallik’s 
son-in-law  threatened  them  with  dismissal  and  other  serious  punishments  in 
case  of  their  violating  his  orders.  He  said  that,  if  they  exacted  more  than  150 
varahas  for  their  contingent  expenses  (Sadilwar),  they  would  be  seriously  dealt 
with.  He  called  for  their  accounts.  Both  the  Hindu  and  Mahamadan  Nayaks 
produced  their  revenue  accounts;  and  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  whose  ac¬ 
counts  should  be  first  scrutinised.  The  Hindus  said  that  their  accounts  should 
be  first  examined,  while  the  Mahammadans  claimed  that  right  for  themselves. 
A  compromise  was  however  made  and  the  accounts  of  a  third  party  were  first 
examined.  It  w'as  the  accounts  of  Mahamad  Ashfar  Nayak.  He  was  given  pan 
supari  after  the  examination  and  was  discharged.  Then  the  accounts  of  both 
the  Hindus  and  Musalmans  were  examined  together.  After  the  examination 
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was  over,  one  Balha  Pandit  was  appointed  to  be  incharge  of  the  accounts  of 
Midje  fort  and  its  Navapat,  i.e.,  the  musical  band  performing  morning,  midday 
and  evening.  The  old  Nayaks  Were  found  guilty  and  were  therefore  dismissed. 
One  Sira  Sundara  Vajir  was  appointed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Midje  fort,  and 
Savanta  Nayaka  was  sent  to  Mamale.  Among  the  old  Nayaks,  Babaji  Farid, 
Mahamad  Ashrof,  Avi  Nayak  and  others  appealed  to  the  Darbar  at  Bijapur. 
On  their  promise  to  pay  the  revenue  regularly,  old  Tumuru  Khan  Vajir  was 
again  appointed  to  the  Maha  of  Midje,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Farid,  Ashrof 
and  other  Nayaks.  Meanwhile  Hasain  Nayak  died  and  his  son,  Avi  Nayak 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Chadami,  sister  of  Ashrof  Nayak.  Mokadum, 
brother  of  Ashrof,  died.  With  the  suspicion  that  Avi  Nayak  might  have 
poisoned  Mokadum,  Ashrof  Nayak  murdered  Avi  Nayak  in  a  duel  before  the 
fort  gate.  His  son,  Bab  Nayak,  succeeded  him  as  a  Nayak.  He  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Babaji  Farid  Nayak.  There  was  some  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  Ashrof  and  Farid  about  revenue  accounts.  Hence  Ashrof  was  afraid 
of  him,  and  his  son-in-law  having  turned  out  a  new  enemy  to  him,  Ashrof 
became  all  the  more  anxious  about  his  own  personal  safety.  Accordingly  he 
left  the  country  and  went  to  a  forest  near  Apur.  A  rumour  spread  abroad 
that  he  was  conspiring  against  Farid  and  others.  Farid  and  others  hastened 
to  the  forest  and  persuaded  Ashrof  to  return  to  Midje  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  be  married  and  that  all  the  Nayaks  would  be  responsible  for 
his  personal  safety.  On  his  return,  he  was  married  'to  the  daughter  of  Mir 
Humja  Bheg  and  all  appeared  to  be  happy  for  some  time. 

Meanwhile  Yekhalas  Khan  was  in  charge  of  Ankole  fort  and  Siddiparasat 
was  a  Thanedar  there.  The  latter  became  a  convert  to  Khaji  Mahamadanism. 
With  the  help  of  Desayi  Senubov  (a  tax-gatherer),  he  began  to  forge  the 
accounts  and  misappropriate  the  revenue  of  Ankole.  But  Sankaraji  Raghupati 
Pandit  who  was  the  Nayak  of  Ankole  refused  to  give  him  any  money.  Then 
he  went  to  Midje  and  conspiring  with  Babaji  Farid,  Ashrof  and  other  Nayaks 
attempted  to  remove  Raghupati  Nayak  from  Ankole.  Accordingly  they  laid 
siege  to  Ankole  fort.  Raghupati  feigned  head-ache  and  requested  Ashrof  and 
others  to  permit  him  to  leave  for  Midje  to  procure  medicine.  He  was  gladly 
permitted  to.  leave  Ankole.  Soon  after  his  departure,  Babaji  Farid,  Ashrof, 
and  other  Nayaks  entered  into  the  fort,  closed  the  door,  and  took  possession 
not  only  of  the  treasury,  but  also  of  the  entire  property  of  Raghupati  Nayak. 
They  also  made  some  report  of  this  to  Bijapur  through  Yekhalas  Khan  and 
succeeded  in  getting  an  order  from  the  Darbar  appointing  Ashrof  in  the  place 
of  Raghupati.  Ashrof  received  also  some  presents  from  the  Darbar.  He 
became  very  powerful.  He  rpled  as  a  Sava  Nayaka  of  all  the  forts,  for 
sixteen  years.  Then  he  put  to  death  not  less  than  fifteen  Nayaks,  imprisoned 
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a  number  of  persons,  sold  off  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  compelled  a  number 
of  young  girls  to  become  actresses  in  the  theatre  (Natyasale).  He  also 
entered  into  a  secret  agVeement  with  Sivappa  Nayaka  of  Bidanuru 
(1645 — 1660  A.D.)  and  became  himself  an  independent  Palegar.  After  his 
death  his  son,  Mogadum  Nayak,  succeeded  him.  Mogadum  was  the  son-in-law 
of  Sogada  Malli  Khan.  Murtij  Beg  also  was  the  son-in-law  of  Malli  Khan; 
having  married  his  eldest  daughter.  These  two  sons-in-law  were  at  logger- 
heads.  So  Murtij  Beg  became  the  Chief  Nayak  of  Midje  and  other  forts 
for  13  years.  After  his  demise,  Muhammad  Khan  Rustum  ruled  over  the  same 
country  for  three  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  number  of  Muhammadans 
one  after  another. 

At  this  time  a  European  military  officer  seems  to  have  come  to  Midje  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Bijapur  Durbar  to  inspect  the  forts.  His  name  is  not 
correctly  spelt  in  the  Chronicle.  It  however  reads  “  Mulamkhurum  It 
may  be  the  name  of  a  Portuguese  military  officer  from  Goa.  He  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Midje  and  to  have  returned  to  Europe  through  the  port  of 
Sivesvara,  after  making  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  forts  with  necessary 
instructions.  Then  came  Derves  Muhammad  and  Mir  Asilam  and  others  from 
Bijapur  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people  and  restore  order.  When 
Murtij  Khan  was  in  charge  of  the  forts  and  had  the  assistance  of  Nagoji 
Pandit,  one  Hanuma  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  rebels  captured  and 
imprisoned  them  and  attempted  to  restore  the  forts  to  the  Karnataka  Durbar 
(i.e.,  Keladi).  There  ensued  a  war  between  the  Muhammadans  and  the  Hindus 
and  lasted  for  7  months.  Kasaragodi  Timmanna  and  Narana  Malla  supplied 
the  Hindus  with  reinforcements.  In  the  year  Paridhavi  (1663  A.D.)  Raghu- 
chandra  Konkana  Sanyasi  came  with  an  army  and  captured  the  forts. 


32.  Malnad  Chiefs  -  II 


The  Story  of  Sogani  Agrahar  in  Shimoga. 

KING  Viraballala  was  ruling  in  Hamsapur  in  Shimoga.  Once  on  the  occasion 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  build  an  Agrahar  or  row  of 
houses  and  bestow  it  on  Brahmans.  When  he  was  going  in  a  forest  not  far  from 
the  river,  talking  with  Brahmans  about  a  suitable  locality  to  build  an  Agrahar  and 
grant  them  agricultural  land  free,  his  servants  killed  a  tiger  which  had  a  number 
of  cubs  in  its  womb.  In  order  to  atone  for  the  sin,  he  built  an  Agrahar  there 
together  with  a  lake  near  Hoisanahalli  and  called  that  village  Sogani.  He  built 
also  temples  there,  the  temple  of  Bhimesvara  being  one  of  them. 

Sometime  after  Viraballala,  some  Arasu  at  the  head  of  Beda  tribes  occupied 
Shimoga  and  asked  the  Brahmans  to  quit  the  Agrahar  as  he  required  that  place 
for  erecting  a  fort.  All  the  Brahmans  left  the  Agrahar,  except  one  Tirumala  Dik- 
shita,  who,  on  being  forced  by  the  Arasu,  fell  with  his  wife  and  children  in  what 
is  called  Bhimana  Madu.  It  is  even  now  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  drowned 
man  is  haunting  that  place.  The  Arasu  however  built  a  fort  there  and  was  ruling 
over  Shimoga  before  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  leader  of  the  Beda  tribes.  Some¬ 
time  after,  some  Sivabhaktas  wrested  it  from  the  Bedas.  The  Sivabhaktas  were 
no  other  than  the  Nayaks  of  Keladi  under  Somasekhara  Nayaka.  When  Budi 
Basavappa  Nayaka  was  ruling  in  Keladi,  Narayana  Rao  of  Poona  invaded 
Shimoga,  camping  near  the  Kudli.  When  he  was  given  five  and  a  half  lakhs  of 
Varahas,  he  retired  to  Poona.  Sometime  later  Madoji  Purandar  of  Poona  again 
invaded  the  territory  and  carried  off  twelve  lakhs  of  Varahas  from  Keladi.  After 
the  death  of  Basavappa,  his  wife  Virammaji  ruled  over  the  country  for  some  years 
till  Hyder  Ali  made  her  a  prisoner  in  Maddagiri  and  annexed  the  country  to  Mysore. 
Instead  of  giving  Shimoga  to  Paleygars  on  feudal  tenure ,  he  appointed  Amildars  in 
Sagar.  The  appointment  of  Amildars  for  maintenance  of  peace  and  revenue  collec¬ 
tion  was  not  on  pensionable  service.  The  Amildars  were  not  purely  Brahmans 
alone,  but  men  of  other  castes  also.  No  Amildar  was  retained  for  more  than  two 
or  three  years. 

The  Arasus  of  Bilagila  or  Bilagi. 

In  the  north  of  Shimoga  there  is  still  marked  a  village  called  Masura  which 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was  a  scene  of 
varying  fortunes.  It  was  the  capital  of  some  Arasus  called  the  Arasus  of  Bilagila 
or  Bilagi  translated  Svetapura  or  white  city  in  Sanskrit.  Before  Bilagi  was  built  as 
the  seat  of  government,  Masura  was  the  capital  of  these  Arasus.  In  the  political 
chronicle  termed  ‘  Bilagila  Arasugala  Charitre  ’,  the  history  of  the  Arasus  of 
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Bilagila,  the  first  of  the  line  of  these  Arasus  is  called  Mundanna  or  Mundanna 
Narasappa  known  also  as  Kallappa.  He  had  three  sons,  Bhairava,  Kallappa,  and 
Viranidhi  Narasimha.  Narasimha,  being  brave,  succeeded  his  father.  In  admir¬ 
ation  of  his  valour,  Krishnaraya  of  Vijayanagar  (  about  1520  A.D.  )  is  said  to 
have  given  him  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  and  also  bestowed  on  him  Penukonda 
and  its  adjoining  territory  yielding  about  three  lakhs  of  Varahas. 

He  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons  called  Viraghante  Nripati  and  Mundanna 
II.  They  seem  to  have  ruled  over  their  territory  conjointly  and  built  forts  in 
Bilagi,  Bedakali,  Kunije,  Kondali,  and  Muganduru,  after  putting  down  the  Beda 
ribes  of  those  places.  Viraghante  I  had  three  sons,  Timmanna,  Narasa  and 
Virappa,  of  whom  Virappa  married  Viramma  and  succeeded  his  father.  His  son 
was  Rangaraja  who  married  Cheluvamma.  He  succeeded  in  defeating  and  driving 
out  of  his  territory  the  Muhammadan  invaders.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ghante  II.  Pretending  to  go  on  a  hunting  expedition  he  invaded  with  a  huge 
army  the  territory  of  Bhairadevi,  the  queen  of  Garasoppa  and  returned  after 
destroying  her  army.  On  being  invited  by  Venkatappa  of  Keladi,  he  went  thither 
with  his  councillors  and  ministers,  such  as  Puttaya,  Channaya,  Doddabhadraya, 
Giriyappa  and  others.  In  the  list  of  these  names  there  is  no  name  indicating  a 
person  of  other  than  Lingayet  caste.  It  is  not  that  there  were  no  Brahmans 
honoured  in  Bilagi  ;  for  gifts  to  learned  Brahmans  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  work.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  among  the  advisers  of  the  Arasu 
who  himself  was  a  Lingayet,  preference  seems  to  have  been  shown  only  to  Linga- 
yets.  Seeing  the  exaggerative  terms  in  which  the  administration  of  the  country 
by  them  is  spoken  of  in  the  poetic  chronicle,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
Lingayets  were  intellectually  and  physically  inferior  to  none. 

Followed  by  his  advisers  Ghante  II  went  to  Keladi  and  showed  his  skill  and 
valour  in  riding  on  a  powerful  horse,  named  Mangalabotta,  on  whose  back  no 
brave  man  dared  to  sit.  Admiring  his  horsemanship  Venkatappa  presented  him 
not  only  the  horse,  but  also  pearl  necklaces  and  costly  clothes  of  gold  and  silver. 

Having  received  these  presentations,  he  led  his  army  of  12,000  horses  and 
numerous  elephants  against  the  army  of  Bijapur  under  Nizam  Shah  who  was  just 
then  invading  the  territory  of  Keladi.  He  defeated  the  Muhammadans  and  drove 
them  out  to  the  delight  of  Venkatappa.  On  his  victorious  return  to  Keladi, 
Venkatappa  gave  his  daughter  Ramadevi  in  marriage  to  him  and  conferred  on  him 
not  merely  titles  such  as  Vikramakanthirava,  torches  burning  in  daylight,  and  lion 
Hags,  but  also  the  territory  of  Penukonda  and  Gutti  yielding  nine  lakhs  of  Varahas. 

On  his  return  to  Bilagi  with  his  wife  Ramadevi,  Arasappa  or  Raghunatha 
Nayaka  of  Sode  also  gave  his  daughter  Viramma  in  marriage  to  him  and  also 
bestowed  on  him  five  villages  in  admiration  of  his  valour.  To  Viramma  was  born 
Mummadi  Ghante,  i.e.,  Ghante  III,  who  excelled  his  father  in  valour  and  in 
driving  out  the  army  of  the  Padshah  of  Bijapur  from  Keladi. 

On  being  invited  by  his  maternal  grandfather  Raghunatha  Nayaka  of  Sode, 
he  went  there  on  the  occasion  of  the  Car-festival  of  Basavane  Madhukesa  when 
his  heralds  extolled  him  as  the  ‘  destroyer  of  Beda  ’  tribes  before  Hanumappa 
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Nayaka  of  Tarikere,  belonging  to  a  Beda  tribe,  the  leading  Nayaks  with  Ghante  III 
being  at  the  time  engaged  in  pouring  coloured  water  over  each  other  on  account 
of  the  Car-festival.  Hanutnappa  took  it  coolly,  for  so  brave  was  Ghante  III. 

When  Ghante  III  died,  his  two  sons,  Mauna  Ghante  Vodier  and  Siddappa 
Vodier  were  looking  after  their  own  territory  when  again  the  army  of  Bijapur 
invaded  Keladi  and  were  engaged  in  destroying  a  number  of  forts  there.  Hearing 
this  Siddappa  went  to  Bijapur  and  presented  the  Padshah  with  a  silver  elephant 
and  with  a  number  of  costly  jewels  inlaid  with  gems.  Being  very  much  pleased 
with  him,  he  recalled  his  army  from  Keladi.  When  in  return  for  this  good 
Virabhadra  Nayaka  of  Keladi  (1582-1629)  said  in  a  joke  that  he  would  never  hurt 
Bilagi,  Siddappa  was  enraged  and  drawing  his  sword  went  with  his  army  to  put 
an  end  to  Keladi.  On  being  however  told  that  Virabhadra  meant  no  contempt 
thereby,  Siddappa  returned  to  Bilagi  and  shortly  after  died.  His  wife  constructed 
the  village  Siddapura  and  set  up  Siddhi  Vinayaka  in  a  temple  there  in  memory  of 
her  husband.  Mauna  Ghante  married  Channainmadevi  and  constructed  the  fort 
of  Belagodu. 

During  the  reign  of  Mauna  Ghante,  the  Bijapur  forces  seized  a  number  of 
forts  of  Keladi  and  invaded  Bilagi  also.  But  Mauna  Ghante  made  an  agreement 
of  peace  with  the  Padshah  and  restored  peace  in  his  country.  After  his  demise, 
Sivappa  Nayaka  of  Keladi  (1645-1660)  attempted  to  annex  Bilagi  to  his  own 
country,  as  there  was  no  heir  to  the  dais  of  Bilagi.  But  the  Samajikas  succeeded 
in  inducing  Sivappa  Nayaka  to  approve  of  Channamma’s  intention  to  adopt  a 
near  relative  and  bringing  a  boy  from  the  house  of  Kyadage,  crowned  him  as 
Nayaka  of  Bilagi  paying  costly  presentations  to  Sivappa.  The  adopted  heir  was 
also  called  Sivappa,  probably  to  please  Sivappa  Nayaka.  He  married  two  wives, 
one  Santamma,  and  the  other  Gauramma.  He  fell  from  his  horse  while  riding 
and  died  leaving  no  sons  to  succeed  him.  Santamma  adopted  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jambura  Santamayya  and  crowned  him,  giving  him  the  name  Sivappa  II.  It  is 
he  that  built  Bilagi  with  a  beautiful  palace  in  it.  He  also  died  having  no  issue. 
Then  Santamma  adopted  again  the  second  son  of  Jambura  Santamayya  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  Somasekhara.  He  married  Channamallamma.  As  a  skilful  rider 
of  horses,  he  won  the  admiration  of  Channammaji  of  Keladi.  He  was  as  brave  as 
Ghante  I  and  recovered  all  those  villages  inclusive  of  Penukonda  which  during 
the  times  of  his  father  and  grandfather  were  lost  to  Bilagi.  He  had  a  son  called 
Somasekhara  II  from  his  wife  Viramma.  Somasekhara  II  was  a  staunch  Saivite. 
He  was  crowned  king  of  Bilagi  when  his  father  and  brother  were  alive.  When 
Somasekhara  II  died,  Viramma  performed  Sati  by  entering  into  her  husband’s 
funeral  pyre.  Mallammaji  was  however  prevented  from  following  her  example. 
Somasekhara  II  is  highly  extolled  by  the  author  of  the  chronicle  as  an  unrivalled 
Sanskrit  scholar  acquainted  with  poetry,  drama,  logic,  the  Mimamsa,  the  Bharata- 
sastra  and  prosody.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  poet  himself.  He  was  not 
married  when  his  father  died.  His  ministers,  mandaliks  and  tantradhyakshas, 
niyogis  and  relatives  are  all  said  to  have  consulted  Channamallamma,  Somase- 
khara’s  step-mother  in  selecting  a  bride  for  him.  They  all  agreed  in  selecting  one 
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Nilamma  and  mariied  her  to  him,  calling  her  Channamma.  Te  them  there  was 
born  a  son  whom  they  called  Virabhadra  ;  to  their  daughter  they  gave  the  name 
Virammaji.  Virabhadra  was  as  highly  educated  as  his  father.  Both  father  and 
son  were  staunch  devotees  of  Siva  and  never  swerved  from  the  doctrines  and 
customs  of  Saiva  religion.  They  were  munificent  in  giving  gifts  to  learned 
Brahmans. 

Virabhadra’s  son  was  known  as  Basavendra.  Virabhadra  repaired  the  Viresa 
temple  at  Masura  and  installed  his  Basava  on  Tuesday  Suddha  Saptami  of  the 
month  of  Sravana  in  the  year  Angirasa.  He  had  two  wives  Devammaji  and 
Virammaji.  fie  built  Bhuvanesvari  temple,  gave  land  grants  to  Brahmans  and  made 
ample  provision  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  give  milk  and  butter  to  children  and 
fodder  to  cows.  With  him  passed  away  the  glory  of  Bilagi. 

The  Arasus  of  Belagutti  in  Shimoga. 

Belagutti,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Keladi  in  Shimoga,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  following  Paleygar  Chiefs : — 


1. 

Surabhuparaya,  grandson  of  Chaluva  Rangappa  . . 

Saka 

1338-1352 

•2. 

Abhra  Madhavaraya,  his  son  . . 

n 

1353-1381 

3. 

His  son,  Venkatadri  Bevule 

»♦ 

1382-1412 

4. 

His  son,  Ramakotiraya 

if 

1412-1437 

5. 

His  son,  Yallanna 

if 

1438-1473 

6. 

His  son,  Dasappa 

1 1 

1473-1486 

7. 

His  son,  Venkatappa.. 

i  f 

1494-1519 

8. 

His  son,  Timmappa  . . 

f  f 

1520-1532 

9. 

Timmappa’s  brother  . . 

f  i 

1533-1544 

10. 

His  brother,  Doddappa  Nayaka. . 

ti 

1545-1564 

11. 

Venkatappa’s  son  Narasappa  . . 

i » 

1564-1565 

12. 

Raghavappa. . 

if 

1566-1589 

13. 

Venkatappa  II,  son  of  Timmappa  (9) 

f  f 

1590-1629 

14. 

His  son,  Timmappa  . . 

ff 

1630-1684 

Of  these,  Venkatadri  is  said  to  have  slain  Channa  Nayaka,  a  Beda  Chief  of 
Bevule  and  used  his  yellow  flag  as  his  own  trophy,  and  called  himself  Venkatadri 
Bevule.  In  Saka  1413  Praudharaya  of  Vijayanagar  is  said  to  have  confirmed 
Ramakotiraya  as  the  chief  of  Belagutti.  During  Dasappa’s  reign,  Ramaraya  of 
Vijayanagar  is  said  to  have  died,  bringing  the  empire  of  Vijayanagar  to  an 
end.  Dasappa  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  at  war  with  Hanumappa  Nayaka 
of  Tarikere.  When  Hyder  Ali  came  to  Belagutti,  conquering  the  Paleygars  one 
after  another  in  Saka  1684-1762  A.D.,  both  Timmappa  and  Venkatappa  are 
said  to  have  surrendered  themselves  to  him  with  a  tribute  of  money  and  men. 
Being  pleased  with  them,  Hyder  Ali  is  said  to  have  sent  them  at  the  head  of 
his  army  to  put  down  minor  Paleygars  in  Anantapur,  Kumsi,  Sikaripur,  Jade, 
Huduguni,  Tavanandi,  Gutti,  and  other  places.  After  they  returned  victorious, 
Hyder  bestowed  Belagutti  on  Timmappa  and  Kumsi  on  Naranappa.  Soon 
after  Hyder  retired,  Madhavarao,  son  of  Nanarao  of  Poona,  is  said  to  have 
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invaded  Anantapur  and  Belagutti  and  carried  off  750  Varahas.  Then  Belagutti 
Subbiah  and  others  are  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Hyder  as  revenue  and 
police  and  military  officers  on  a  fixed  monthly  salary  in  Belagutti. 

Venkatappa,  son  of  Timmappa,  is  said  to  have  been  paid  thirty  Varahas  for 
maintaining  a  palanquin.  Sriranga  is  said  to  have  been  receiving  300  Varahas  per 
month  for  keeping  a  regiment  of  horses.  A  regiment  of  400  soldiers  is  said  to  have 
been  stationed  there  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  per  head.  Hyder  is  also  said  to  have 
divided  the  territory  of  Belagutti  into  100  Hoblis  with  ten  daffedars  at  a  cost  of 
ten  Kanthiraya  Varahas  per  daffedar.  Hyder’s  troops  are  said  to  have  recaptured 
Kodiyai  from  the  English.  Hyder  is  also  said  to  have  given  to  Sadasiva  Rangappa 
the  district  of  Bankapur  when  Belagutti  was  given  to  Dasappa. 

It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  credit  of  consolidating 
the  province  of  Mysore  with  its  eight  or  four  districts  after  utterly  destroying  the 
power  of  a  number  of  Paleygars  in  all  the  districts  is  due  to  Hyder  Ali. 

Kempe  Gowda  of  Magadi.  1540-1580  A.D. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  districts  of  Bangalore,  Kolarand  Tumkur  seem  to  have  afforded 
shelter  to  a  number  of  Paleygars.  From  a  short  poetical  work  entitled  “  Kempa- 
rayana  Jayastuti  ”  we  come  to  know  that  while  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Venkatadevaraya  was  a  feeble  emperor  in  Vijayanagar,  his  vassals, 
Venkatapatiraya  in  Pepukonda,  Timma  III  in  Chickaballapur  and  Doddaballapur, 
Bhaira  in  Devanahalli,  Rangappa  in  Sira,  Jagadevaraya  in  Channapatna  severed 
their  connection  with  Vijayanagar  and  began  to  exercise  their  independent  sway  over 
their  feudal  territories.  Meanwhile  Kempe  Gowda  II,  son  of  Kempe  Gowda  and 
Channamma  of  Magadi,  came  into  prominence  as  a  trusted  champion  (Swamidnohara 
Ganda)  of  the  empire  of  Vijayanagar.  Whether  he  was  an  upstart  or  a  sworn  feudal 
chief  of  Vijayanagar  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Jayastuti.  Venkatadevaraya  had  however 
acknowledged  him  as  a  guardian  of  his  empire.  With  this  profession,  he  began 
his  career  by  capturing  the  villages  Balagodanahalli  and  Betarayanagudi  near 
Bangalore.  When  he  plundered  Hosakote,  Venkatapati  of  Penukonda  became 
jealous  of  his  power  and  sent  his  son  together  with  Ayimagauda,  Anantaraja, 
Makaraja,  Yachanama  Nayaka,  Juggaraja,  Jagadevaraya,  Timma,  Rangappa  of 
Sira,  Immadi  Bhaira  Hammira  and  Dalavoi  Chunchanna,  all  with  their  armies  to 
put  down  Kempa  and  capture  Bangalore.  When  they  were  routed  out  by  Kempa 
in  the  year  of  Paridhavi  Kartika  Suddha  11  corresponding  to  October  16th  of  1552, 
Venkatapati  made  friendship  with  Kempa  and  presented  him  with  elephants, 
horses,  cloths  of  gold  and  gems.  Then  he  is  said  to  have  razed  to  the  ground  the 
fort  of  Hosakote  and  compelled  the  other  Paleygars  inclusive  of  Venkataraya  of 
Penukonda  to  be  loyal  feudal  chiefs  of  Vijayanagar.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
gone  to  Vijayanagar  with  these  and  other  feudal  chiefs  in  the  year  Bhava 
(Magha  Suddha  5)  and  celebrated  the  coronation  of  Venkatadevaraya  (1572)  as 
the  emperor  of  Vijayanagar.  After  his  return  from  Vijayanagar,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  Bangalore  his  capital  and  styled  himself  as  the  Chief  of  Yelahankanadu, 
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He  was  a  Saivite  in  religion  and  is  said  to  have  restored  to  Sivaganga  temple 
all  those  land  grants  which  were  misappropriated  by  others. 

He  seems  to  have  received  little  or  no  education,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  pleased  when  in  reply  to  his  question  whether  any  one  before  him  had  ability 
to  compose  poems  in  his  praise,  some  one  chanted  some  slokas  of  the  Amarakosa 
replacing  the  final  one  or  two  words  in  each  half  verse  by  Kempe  Gowda. 

The  Nayaks  of  Santebannur. 

Harihararaya  of  Vijayanagar  once  came  to  what  is  called  Madakeri  near  the 
town,  Harihara.  Unable  to  capture  an  elephant  in  a  forest  close  by,  he  asked  his 
priest  astrologer  Narasimhabhatta  whether  or  not  he  would  succeed  in  capturing 
the  beast.  He  predicted  success.  The  elephant  was  captured  and  the  place  was 
then  called  Madakari,  an  elephant  in  rut.  He  built  a  village  there,  giving  it  the 
same  name.  He  also  built  a  temple  and  set  up  God  Ranga  there.  On  the  day 
of  a  lunar  eclipse  on  the  full  moon  day  of  Vaisakha  of  the  year  Yuva  corresponding 
to  Saka  1316=1394*  A.D.,  he  granted  to  Narasimhabhatta  the  two  villages,  Harala- 
katte  and  Brahmanahalli  and  appointed  him  as  tax-gatherer  of  some  adjoining 
villages.  He  had  the  same  fact  inscribed  on  a  copper  plate. 

One  of  the  cows  of  Harihararaya’s  household  had  five  nipples  in  its  udder  and 
used  to  shed  its  milk  over  an  anthill  in  Devagiri. 

On  another  occasion  Harihara  is  said  to  have  been  taught  the  science  of 
polity  by  a  hare  which  he  chased  in  hunting.  As  the  hare  led  him  from  place 
to  place  and  caused  some  of  his  men  to  fall  unconscious  and  escaped  after  all, 
Harihara  considered  it  a  divine  animal  and  constructing  a  village  there  called  it 
Harihara.  He  also  constructed  a  temple  there  and  set  up  Vuduvina  Ranganatha 
in  it. 

In  Devagiri  he  constructed  two  more  villages  called  Devarahalli  and 
Channapura.  Where  the  hare  taught  polity  to  him,  he  constructed  a  village  and 
called  it  Nitigere.  Likewise  he  constructed  Tagattur  and  Ramanahalli  where  the 
animal  escaped  crying  “  Rama  and  Rama.” 

Ramaraya,  son-in-law  of  Krishnaraya  of  Vijayanagar  gave  Madakeri  Nadu 
to  one  Hanumappa  Nayaka.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  devotee  to  Kogitur 
Hanumantaraya.  His  son  was  known  as  Ramakatte  Hanumappa  Nayaka.  Among 
his  descendants,  Huchchappa  Nayaka,  Hanuma  Nayaka  II,  Billappa  Nayaka, 
Chikka,  Chikkanna  Nayaka  and  Hanumappa  Nayaka  III  were  all  successive 
rulers  of  good  repute.  Kengappa  Nayaka,  son  of  Hanumappa  III,  fortified 
Rangapur  and  erected  the  temple  of  Ramachandra  in  it  in  the  year  Kalayukti  of 
Saka  1480=1558  A.D.  He  also  built  a  tank  there.  He  extended  the  temples  of 
Koginur  Hanumantha  and  Vuduvina  Ranganatha.  He  confirmed  the  villages 
granted  to  the  ancestors  of  Lingannabhatta  by  his  ancestors.  On  the  day  of  a 
lunar  eclipse  on  the  15th  of  Magha  in  the  year  Raktakshi  corresponding  to  Saka 
1486=1564  A.D.,  he  gave  the  name  Santebannur  to  what  was  till  then  called 
Rangapur.  He  ruled  for  nine  years  and  died  in  Prabhava  corresponding  to  Saka 
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1489=1567  A.D.  Kenga  Hanuma  II,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  He  built  tanks 
in  the  five  villages,  Here  Kogilur,  Santebannur,  Taligere,  Sadanamatha 
and  Madakari.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kenganichchadavaniga  Hanu- 
mappa.  He  also  built  some  tanks  in  Kulunur  and  Beliganuduvu.  He  died  in 
Vikrama  corresponding  to  Saka  1502=1580  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons, 
Here  Kenga  Hanuma  and  Chikka  Kenga  Hanuma  in  Vishu  corresponding  to 
Saka  1503=1581  A.D.  Once  there  was  some  disagreement  between  the  brothers, 
Chikka  Kenga  Hanuma  went  to  Banavar  and  the  elder  to  Basavapatna  in  Shimoga 
District.  Thus  for  fifty-six  years  from  the  year  Svabhanu  (Saka  1505)  to  Bahudhanya 
corresponding  to  Saka  1560,  Elder  Kenga  Hanumappa  Nayaka  had  ruled  over 
Basavapatna  when  Rana  Malla  Khan  arrived  thither  with  his  army  from  Bhava- 
nagar  and  after  conquering  a  number  of  Paleygars,  laid  siege  to  Basavapatna  and 
razed  its  fort  to  the  ground.  He  converted  the  temples  at  Santebannur  into 
a  mosque  and  endowed  it  with  two  villages,  Kulunur  and  Kempanahalli. 
In  Pramathi  corresponding  to  Saka  1561  he  stationed  a  thana  in  Santebannur. 
After  appointing  Murtij  Beg  in  charge  of  Basavapatna,  he  returned  to 
Bhavanagar,  taking  Hanuma  as  his  captive.  One  Bhujabalarama  was  ruling  over 
Basavapatna  for  a  year  under  Murtij  Beg.  One  Khankban  was  in  charge  of  the 
thana  in  Santebannur  for  nine  years  up  to  the  year  Virodhi.  He  converted  the 
temple  of  Ramachandra  in  Santebannur  into  a  mosque  and  destroyed  the  six 
temples,  Hire  Kogilu,  Kallesvara,  Mallesvara,  Ramachandra  temple,  the 
temple  of  Ramesvara  in  Siddhanamatha  and  Kallesvara  in  Taligere.  The 
stinging  of  honey-bees  drove  his  men  from  the  temple  of  Vuduvina  Ranganatha 
and  prevented  him  from  destroying  it.  He  however  removed  the  inscribed  slabs  of 
this  temple  to  the  mosque  at  Santebannur.  One  Patekhan  was  supervising  the 
construction  of  the  mosque  at  Santebannur  from  1572  to  Vikriti  of  1576=1654  A.D. 
He  was  followed  by  Farid  Khan  from  1576  to  1578=1656  A.D. 

Meanwhile  Chikka  Kenga  Hanumappa  of  Banavar  went  to  Bijapur  to  have 
his  brother  released  from  captivity.  He  was  a  brave  man  and  once  he  fought 
with  a  tiger  and  killed  it  with  his  dagger  before  the  Padshah  of  Bijapur.  The 
Sultan  was  pleased  with  him  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Sarja  and  honoured  him  with  a 
green  palanquin,  green  umbrella  and  a  pair  of  green  shawls.  He  appointed  him 
as  Nayaka  over  his  old  dominion.  On  his  return  to  Basavapatna  he  slaughtered 
a  pig  in  the  half-built  mosque  at  Santebannur  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Muhammadans  and  prevented  them  from  completing  it.  Then  he  became  known 
as  Punda  or  Rogue  Hanumappa.  He  ruled  from  Durmukhi  corresponding  to 
Saka  1578  to  1584=1662  A.D.  Then  one  Sarja  Khan  with  an  army  arrived  thither 
from  Bijapur.  Rogue  or  Sarja  Hanuma  was  too  old  to  resist  him  and  leaving  the 
country  went  to  Tarikere.  Sarja  Khan  ruled  over  Basavapatna  for  nine  years  from 
1585  to  1593=1661  A.D.  He  confirmed  the  villages  granted  to  Nadigara  Sanna. 
Sarjakhan  was  followed  by  Mahomed  Beg  who  ruled  over  from  1593  to  1598=1666 
A.D.  Then  came  Kasim  Khan  and  ruled  from  1598  to  1603=1681  A.D. 

In  the  year  Dundubhi  corresponding  to  Saka  1604=1682  A.D.,  Baramanna  of 
Chitaldrug  laid  siege  to  Santebannur  and  capturing  and  annexing  it  to  Chitaldrug, 
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ruled  over  it  for  thirty-five  years  from  1682  to  1716  A. D.  The  Muhammadans  however 
retained  Basavapatna  to  Bijapur.  Devarahalli  which  belonged  to  Santebannur 
was  also  under  the  Muhammadans.  About  Saka  1636  Santebannur  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Somasekhara  Nayaka  of  Keladi.  He  confirmed  Nadigara  Sanna  or 
Narasanna  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  Manya  lands.  He  received  the  nirupa  order 
of  Somasekhara  from  Gurappa,  who  was  appointed  as  Thanadar  at  Santebannur. 
In  the  year  Hevilambi  corresponding  to  1639=1717  A.D.,  Gurappa  died.  Soma¬ 
sekhara  built  a  Math  in  Santebannur  and  endowed  it  with  the  two  villages, 
Lakshmanasagara  near  Che'nnagiri  and  Padmenahalli  in  the  country  of  Yedatore. 
His  rule  lasted  till  Chitrabhanu  of  1684=1762  A.D. 

In  the  year  Raudri  of  Saka  1662=1740  A.D.,  Here  Madakere  Nayak  of 
Chitaldrug  laid  siege  to  Santebannur,  but  being  unable  to  capture  it  returned. 
Still  he  liked  to  be  flattered  as  the  conqueror  of  Santebannur.  In  Sukla  of 
1671=1749  A.D.,  his  son  Kasturi  Rangappa  Nayak  with  the  assistance  of  Halli  of 
Moti  Khan  commanding  one  lakh  of  men  and  of  Gutti  Murari  with  his  army  laid 
siege  to  Santebannur  for  nearly  two  months.  Still  the  fort  did  not  surrender.  Then 
the  Arasus  of  Bidarur  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  opposing  allies.  They 
agreed  to  pay  a  Chavutaya=one-fourth  of  revenue  (of  Santebannur)  to  be  divided 
between  Hilal  Khan  and  Gutti  Murari.  Also  Bidarur  renounced  its  claim  to 
Mayikonda  in  favour  of  Chitaldrug  and  Chitaldrug  renounced  its  claim  to 
Santebannur  in  favour  of  Bidarur. 

In  Saka  1685=1763  A.D.,  Hyder  Ali  allied  with  Madakere  Nayaka,  took 
Bidarur  and  giving  it  the  name  of  Nagar  annexed  it  to  Srirangapatam.  He  gave 
Santebannur  to  Madakere  Nayak.  Accordingly  he  ruled  over  it  for  fifteen  years 
from  Saka  1685  to  1699=1777  A.D. 

In  the  year  Vilambi  1778  Hyder  Ali  kept  a  Thanadar  in  Santebannur  &  annexed 
it  to  Srirangapatam.  Tippu  was  there  for  twelve  years  from  1700  to  1712=1790  A.D. 

When  Hyder  Ali  was  besieging  Chitaldrug,  one  Lakshmana  Nayak  and  his 
son  gave  him  their  aid.  In  return  for  this  service,  Hyder  appointed  him  to  be  in 
charge  of  Santebannur.  Taking  this  opportunity  he  carried  all  the  fort  guns  of 
Santebannur  to  Chitaldrug.  On  hearing  this  Hyder  ordered  the  Killedar  of 
Biligodu  to  furnish  the  fort  of  Santebannur  with  necessary  guns.  He  did  so. 
In  1713=1791  A.D.,  Parasuramarao  of  Poona  made  Santebannur  his  camp  for  a  year. 
Then  from  Paridhavi  corresponding  to  1714  to  Kalayukti  of  1720=1798  A.D.  Sante¬ 
bannur  was  under  Tippu  Sultan.  In  accordance  with  the  new  distribution  of  territory 
made  by  Tippu,  Devanahalli  which  the  Muhammadans  of  Bijapur  annexed  to 
Basavapatna  was  restored  to  Santebannur.  On  Saturday,  the  new  moon  day  of  Chaitra 
of  Siddharti  corresponding  to  1721=1799  A.D.,  the  English  took  Srirangapatam. 
Then  for  two  months  and  thirteen  days  from  Vaisakha,  Sarja  Krishnappa  Nayak  of 
Tarikere  was  in  charge  of  Santebannur.  His  son-in-law  Raghunatha  Nayak  was 
also  in  charge  of  it  for  some  days.  On  the  13th  of  Ashadha  the  English  made  a 
carnp  in  Chennagiri  and  took  Santebannur  also  on  the  14th.  They  remained  here 
for  twenty  days.  Then  one  Sankara  Rao  deputed  by  Purnayya  became  Mamalendar 
of  Santebannur  and  he  was  followed  by  one  Lingopant  of  Harihar. 
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The  Story  of  Hodigere. 

In  Dummi  Nadu  belonging  to  Uchchangi,  there  is  a  village  called  Kedigere. 
When  Kengappa  Nayak  of  Santebannur  went  to  this  place  and  erected  a  fort  and 
the  temple  of  Ranganalha  during  the  years  of  Krodhi  to  Prabhava  corresponding 
to  Saka  1487  to  1489=1565  to  1567  A.D.  and  kept  it  under  his  rule,  Puttamallappa 
and  Timmappa,  sons  of  Isvarayya,  submitted  that  the  villages  were  their  ancestral 
property  and  that  therefore  they  were  rightful  heirs  to  them.  Then  Kengappa 
examined  the  records  produced  by  them  and  accepted  their  claim.  Accordingly  he 
confirmed  them  in  possession  of  the  village  lands  and  ordering  them  to  protect  the 
villages,  the  fields  and  pasture  lands  following  old  customs,  sent  them  back  with  a 
written  order.  He  called  Kedigere  Hodigere.  They  ruled  over  it  for  three  years. 

During  the  time  of  Hanumappa  II  of  Santebannur,  a  tank  was  constructed  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Hodigere  by  the  damming  of  a  valley.  About 
300  valekars  and  25  kamatis  worked  at  this  under  Ramanayaka  and  Kenchanayaka. 
Raja  Ramanayaka  in  Ramanahalli  and  Kenchanayaka  in  Kechapura  with 
Hodigere  as  capital  ruled  over  the  country  for  three  years  up  to  Saka  1492=1570 
A.D.  Then  Kenga  Nityamadavamiga  Hanumappa  ruled  over  the  villages  for  ten 
years  up  to  1502=1580  A.D.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  elder  Kengappa  and 
younger  Kengappa  when  owing  to  some  disagreement  the  brothers  separated  from 
each  other  and  went  to  Basavapatna  and  Tarikere  in  1560=1638  A.D.  The  same 
fate  that  overtook  Santebannur  came  upon  Hodigere  also.  It  was  under  Bijapur 
Muhammadans  for  some  years,  then  again  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  younger 
Kenga  Hanumappa,  then  under  the  power  of  Keladi,  then  under  Medakere  Nayak 
of  Chitaldrug,  then  under  Hyder  and  Tippu,  then  under  the  English  and  finally 
under  Amildars  appointed  by  Purniah  as  minister  of  H.H.  the  late  Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar  Bahadur. 

The  History  of  Chitaldrug. 

In  the  year  of  Pramadicha  corresponding  to  Saka  1536=  1614  A.D. ,  Medakere 
Nayaka  was  the  ruler  of  Chitaldrug.  In  the  year  of  Vikrama  (1631),  Medakere 
Nayak  led  his  army  to  Harapanahalli,  and  routing  the  army  of  Harapanahalli,  let 
his  army  plunder  the  village.  The  army  of  Harapanahalli,  however,  gathered 
together  and  falling  upon  Medakere  Nayak’s  army,  defeated  it.  Medakere  Nayak 
retreated  to  Kanakuppe  and  worshipping  the  God  there  for  a  day  returned  to 
Durga  again.  He  had  no  son.  His  brother  called  Hire  Komarappa  had  a  son 
called  Chikkanna  Nayaka.  Medakere  Nayaka  however,  adopted  a  boy  called 
Vobanna  and  brought  him  up.  Medakere  Nayak  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
adopted  son  Vobanna.  On  the  occasion  of  his  installation,  he  did  not,  however, 
make  presentations  to  any  of  the  Gurukars  and  servants.  For  this  reason  they 
murdered  him.  On  hearing  this,  both  Komarappa  and  Chikkanna  Nayaka,  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  same  fate  to  themselves  also,  at  once  fled  from  the  country  by  night. 
There  was  no  one  to  rule  and  issue  orders.  Parpategar  Lakshmana  and  other 

Navaks  together  with  Gurukars  and  elders  met  in  an  assembly  in  a  chavadi  and 
discussed  as  to  who  should  be  the  ruler  next.  The  people  asked  them  to  elect  some 
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one.  The  Nayaks  replied  that  they  would  never  repeat  that  kind  of  sacrilegious  act 
any  more.  Nevertheless  none  of  the  Nayaks  and  Gurukars  consented  to  be  elected 
for  the  responsible  post.  Then  the  choice  of  the  people  fell  on  Chikkanna  Nayaka, 
son  of  Komarappa.  All  approved  of  the  choice.  On  learning  that  both  the  father 
and  son  fled  from  the  country  leaving  their  wives  and  children  behind  apprehensive 
of  their  own  murder,  the  people  said  that  as  there  was  none  else  to  rule  over  them, 
some  wise  men  should  at  once  find  them  out  and  assuring  them  of  their  personal 
safety,  bring  them  back.  At  the  request  of  the  people  Lakshmana  Nayaka  with 
other  Nayaks  sent  some  Gurukars  with  Talawars  to  all  the  four  quarters  to  find 
them  out.  The  father  and  son  were  found  in  Chigatur  belonging  to  Harapanahalli. 
On  learning  the  purpose  of  the  deputation,  Hire  Komarappa  did  not  like  to  go 
back,  but  Chikkanna  was  bold  enough  to  take  the  risk.  So  the  father  remained 
behind  and  allowed  his  son  to  go.  In  the  month  of  Jyeshtha  of  the  cyclic  year 
Rakshasa  (1666  A.D.)  he  was  crowned  when  his  father  also  came  to  Marappana 
Durga. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  thick  forest  in  the  hill  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  men 
of  the  Beda  tribe  took  shelter  there  to  carry  on  their  professional  plunder  at  night 
in  the  villages  round.  Then  Komarappa  went  thither  with  300-400  men  and 
killing  some,  captured  the  rest  of  the  robbers,  except  some  who  escaped. 
While  engaged  in  this  business,  Komarappa  went  over  the  whole  hill  and 
on  examination  found  a  number  of  wells  (Hondas)  and  caves  here  and  there. 
Accordingly  he  thought  it  fit  to  fortify  the  mountain.  He  communicated  his 
intention  to  his  son,  the  king.  He  approved  of  it  and  supplied  his  father  with 
necessary  workmen  to  set  about  the  work  without  delay.  Komarappa,  however, 
returned  to  Durga  and  in  the  month  of  Margasira  collected  more  men.  He  had  to 
stay  in  Kenchanahalli  for  some  time  and  on  the  third  day  of  Phalguna  (March)  he 
went  to  the  hill  and  began  the  operation.  In  the  same  month  a  square  Buruz  was 
constructed  with  a  fort-wall  and  ditch  round  below.  On  Friday  the  tenth  of 
Margasira  of  the  year  Nala  a  ditch  with  water  on  three  sides  of  the  upper  fort- 
wall  was  completed.  Then  Komarappa  entertained  the  workmen  with  dinner 
and  gave  them  presentations.  He  also  made  sacrifice  of  ten  sheep  and  occupied 
the  palace  for  the  first  time.  In  the  month  of  Jyeshtha  of  the  year  Kalayukti,  trees 
were  cut  down  in  view  of  constructing  a  lower  fort  on  the  second  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  same  month  ;  the  construction  of  an  Anjaneya  temple  was  begun  and 
Anjaneya  God  was  set  up  on  the  sixth  of  the  dark  half  of  the  same  month.  He 
kept  fifty  watchmen  under  Gurukar  Here  Bommayya  to  guard  the  hill. 

On  Monday  the  thirteenth  of  the  bright  half  of  Asvija,  the  foundation  of  the  lower 
fort  was  laid  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  Kalayukti  (1669)  the  wall  together  with  its 
ditch  was  completed.  On  the  fifth  of  the  bright  half  of  Vaisakha  (May)  of  Siddhar- 
thi,  the  fort-gate  was  also  made.  To  the  east  of  this  fort  a  number  of  people 
constructed  dwelling  houses  in  an  enclosure  protected  by  fence.  As  robbers  used 
to  set  fire  to  the  fence,  it  was  replaced  by  a  fort  wall  on  Sunday  the  thirteenth 
of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of  Kartika.  On  Thursday  the  third  of  the  dark  half 
of  Magha,  the  construction  of  a  square  Buruz  was  begun  and  completed  on  the 
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thirteenth  of  the  dark  half  of  Chaitra  of  the  year  Raudri.  Then  the  construction  of  a 
wall  round  the  hill  was  begun.  A  water  well  on  the  hill  was  sunk  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  bright  half  of  Jyeshtha  when  on  Thursday  the  seventh  of  the  dark  half  of  the  same 
month  a  big  conch  shell  was  unearthed.  The  workmen  at  once  took  it  to  Roma- 
rappa  who  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  it  presented  the  man  who  brought  it 
with  a  Varaha  and  raised  his  salary  also.  He  caused  the  conch  shell  to  be  worship¬ 
ped  and  was  told  by  Timmappa  and  other  astrologers  of  Durga  that  the  shell  must 
have  belonged  to  the  sage  ICanva  who  was  traditionally  reported  to  have  formed  his 
hermitage  in  the  caves  on  the  hill.  He  sent  the  conch  shell  to  Durga.  The  place 
where  it  was  found  was  called  Kanakuppe  (Kanva  kuppe).  By  the  tenth  of  the 
bright  half  of  Sravana,  a  ditch  with  water  was  also  completely  constructed  round 
the  bill.  A  plan  to  enclose  the  three  hills  with  a  fort  wall  was  also  prepared  and 
trees  were  cut  off.  On  the  second  of  the  bright  half  of  Asvija,  Komarappa  examined 
the  forts  on  the  hill  and  also  Kanakuppe  and  ordered  Here  Bommayya,  the  Guru- 
kar  in  charge  of  the  hill  to  select  400  men  to  man  the  fort  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
monthly  stipend.  On  Saturday  the  eighth  of  the  bright  half  of  Magha,  the  parapet 
wall  round  the  hill  with  a  gate  was  also  constructed,  and  a  number  of  he-buffaloes 
and  sheep  was  sacrificed  together  with  offerings  of  cooked  rice  to  the  Goddess  of 
the  fort.  On  the  anniversary  day  of  his  coronation  in  Margasira,  Komarappa 
(Chikkanna?)  made  the  hill  fort  his  permanent  residence.  Kate  Nayaka  was 
made  the  chief  of  all  the  Nayaks.  In  the  month  of  Jyeshtha  of  the  year  Dhatu, 
one  palace  to  the  Goddess  Katamma  and  another  palace  for  the  royal  family  were 
ordered  to  be  constructed.  The  original  wooden  gate  of  the  royal  palace  was  later 
replaced  by  a  stone  gate.  A  well  also  was  made  there.  In  front  of  the  palace  a 
court  yard  (Sadara  chavadi)  was  also  constructed.  The  gate  was  well  plastered. 
In  the  month  of  Magha  of  the  same  year,  the  king  and  his  family  with  the  army 
came  to  the  hill  to  attend  the  worship  of  Katamma  and  Uchchangi  Devaru.  On 
the  twelfth  of  the  bright  half  of  the  same  month,  they  (the  royal  family)  went  to 
Kanakuppe.  Uchchangi  Devaru  was  brought  from  Uchchangi  Durga  (in 
Shimoga  ?)  and  was  received  with  due  honour  by  the  king  and  his  retinue  under  the 
shade  of  a  banyan  tree  on  the  road  to  Bilichedu.  On  the  day  of  full  moon,  Kulu 
(offering  of  cooked  rice)  was  made.  At  night  on  the  first  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
same  month,  the  rite  of  covering  the  loins  with  the  leaves  of  bevu  was  performed 
and  the  next  day,  the  worship  of  the  Ganges  in  the  ditch  (Honda)  was  performed. 
On  the  day  next  to  it,  the  rite  of  Jogu  (see-saw)  and  Sidi  were  also*  performed. 

At  Katanayaka’s  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  street  of  shops 
(pete)  Baramappa  Nayaka  of  the  royal  family  approved  of  it  and  ordered  the 
construction.  Accordingly  in  the  year  of  Isvara,  the  proposed  street  of  shops 
was  constructed  and  one  Guruvappa  Chetty  was  appointed  commercial  superin¬ 
tendent  (Chetty).  In  the  year  Bahudhanya,  Katanayaka  constructed  a  tank.  In 
the  year  of  Pramadicha,  his  father  Jempanna  also  constructed  a  tank.  Katanayaka 


*  All  the  religious  practices  mentioned  here  are  purely  Dravidian  and  no  trace  of  Brahmanic 
worship  can  be  found. 
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died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jempanna.  He  also  constructed  a  tank  and  a 
few  groves. 

In  Angirasa  corresponding  to  Saka  1613=1691  A.D.  Chikka  Baramappa  was 
crowned  king  of  Kanakuppe.  He  had  3000  horses,  1000  soldiers,  100  elephants. 
In  the  year  of  Yuva  (1695)  he  became  deaf.  He  was  therefore  sent  to  Hosadurga 
and  appointed  as  its  Nayak.  Jempanna,  son  of  Katanayaka,  was  crowned.  In  the 
year  of  Kilaka,  Telaga  Kammara  Guruvayya  manufactured  a  gun  under  the  orders 
of  Jempanna.  The  gun  was  called  Katammalinga. 

In  the  year  Prajotpatti,  Devaga  and  Hasaga  manufactured  another  gun  and 
called  it  Huchchangi.  In  Vyaya,  Ningappa,  brother  of  Katanayaka  constructed  a 
palace  behind  the  Anjaneya  temple  on  the  hill  and  in  Krodhi  he  had  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  carved  in  two  lines  on  the  palace  (wall  ?). 

In  the  month  of  Nija  Chaitra  (a  month  after  the  intercalary  month)  of  the 
year  Vyaya,  Kerappa  constructed  a  well  on  the  hill.  In  the  year  Bahudhanya 
Channamallappa  brought  into  the  fort  God  Channamalla.  He  was  accordingly 
crowned. 

In  the  year  of  Hevilambi  (1767  A.D.)  Hyder  Ali  known  as  the  great  Nawab 
besieged  the  fort.  After  some  time  he  led  the  army  to  Sravanuru  on  the  tenth  of 
the  bright  fortnight  of  Bhadrapada.  In  the  year  Vilambi,  he  captured  Basavanakote 
and  returning  to  Kanakuppe,  he  laid  siege  for  eleven  days.  On  the  twelfth  day  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  king.  Having  kept  a  regiment  near  Kanakuppe, 
he  passed  to  Maddigarahalli  and  Baramarahalli.  A  month  after  taking  those 
villages,  he  marched  to  Gudikote  and  Malakalmuri  and  captured  them.  Again  he 
returned  to  Durga  and  waged  war  with  the  Nayaka  of  Durga  for  four  months  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  also.  Thereupon  he  marched  to  Arcot  and  died 
there.  Tippu  succeeded  him. 

While  returning  from  Durga,  Hyder  Ali  carried  away  the  golden  images  and 
ornaments  of  Uchchangi  Devaru  and  Katamma.  At  the  request  of  the  Gurukars, 
Ajis  Khan  left  the  gold  coat  of  Katamma  and  took  away  the  rest.  But  in  Sarvari 
(1770  A.D.)  Khasim  took  the  coat  also  and  sent  it  to  Davalat  Khan  in  Durga.  It 
weighed  eighty  varahas.  He  also  destroyed  the  siege  guns  and  breaking  them  into 
pieces  by  throwing  them  from  the  hill,  sent  them  to  his  own  camp.  Thus  the  two 
guns  called  Uchchangi  and  Katammalinga  together  with  the  gold  coat  of  Katamma 
were  later  sent  to  Seringapatam  as  ordered  by  the  Sultan.  The  broken  iron 
pieces  were  not  sent  to  Seringapatam.  Similarly  siege  guns  in  Basavanakote  and 
other  forts  were  also  destroyed. 

The  chronicle  names  a  number  of  persons  who  constructed  wells,  tanks 
groves  and  temples.  The  list  is  too  long  to  quote  here  and  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  a  very  good  testimony  to  the  general  charitable  disposition  of  the 
people  of  those  days. 


33.  Jaina  Teachers  and  their 
Contemporary  Kings 

(Prabhavika  Charita) 

(l)  The  Era  of  Vikramaditya  and  the  Dynasty  of  Gardabhilas 
and  of  Murundas.* 

The  importance  of  the  Puranas  as  a  source  of  information  at  least  on  the  list  of 
successive  dynasties  of  kings  that  ruled  over  various  parts  of  India  is  admitted  on 
all  hands.  Accordingly,  relying  upon  the  Puranas  historians  of  India  presumed 
that  the  Sunga,  Kanva  and  Andhra  dynasties  successively  came  one  after  another 
and  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  Northern  India  from  Pataliputra,  their  capital  in 
Magadha.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  them  to  be  successive  dynasties  and  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  some  of  those  dynasties  were  more  or  less  contemporaries 
either  beginning  earlier  or  lasting  longer  than  those  dynasties  which  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  succeeded.  If  we  were  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Puranas  at 
least,  so  far  as  the  succession  of  dynasties  is  concerned,  we  should  be  led  to  believe 
what  the  Puranas  say  regarding  the  dynasties  that  succeeded  the  Andhras.  Con¬ 
cerning  these  dynasties,  the  Vishnu  Purana  says  as  follows : — 

“  After  these,  various  races  will  reign  as  seven  Abhiras,  ten  Gardabhilas,  six¬ 
teen  Sakas,  eight  Yavanas,  fourteen  Tusharas,  thirteen  Murundas  (Murundas-Vayu), 
eleven  Maunas  (Hunas-Vayu),  altogether  seventy-nine  princes  who  will  be 
sovereigns  of  the  earth  for  1399  years.” 

From  this  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  Andhras  were  succeeded  by  seven 
Abhira  kings  who  in  their  turn  were  succeeded  by  ten  Gardabhilas  and  others.  But 
there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  this  Puranic  statement  is  entirely  wrong  and  that 
both  the  Gardabhilas  and  the  Murundas  were  both  contemporary  to  the  Andhras. 
This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  Prabhavikacharita  or  the  Life  of  Jaina  Saints, 
composed  by  Pradyumnasuri  in  Samvat  (Vedanala  sikhi  sasi  dhara  varaha) 
1334-1378  A.D.  printed  by  the  Nirnayasagara  Press,  Bombay,  and  published  by 
B.  R.Ghanekar  in  1900.  There  is,  however,  a  mistake  on  the  title  page  of  this 
book.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Chandraprabhasuri,  as  stated  on  the  title  page,  but 
rather  the  work  of  Pradyumnasuri,  as  clearly  stated  in  a  verse  repeated  at  the  close 
of  every  chapter  of  the  work.  From  the  fourth  chapter  entitled  Kalakasuripra- 
bandha  of  this  work,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Gardabhilas  was  con¬ 
temporary  to  the  Andhras  and  that,  while  Satavahana  of  the  Andhras  was  ruling  in 
Pratishthana  and  Murunda  in  Pataliputra,  one  of  the  Gardabhilas,  called  Gardabhila, 
was  ruling  in  Ujjayini  in  Malava.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  after  Gardabhila 
was  slain  by  the  Sakas,  Ujjayini  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sakas  and  that  king 

•This  section  only  was  published  by  Dr.  R.  Sharaa  Shastry  in  the  Hindu  in  May  1922.— 
Ed.,  Q.  J.  M.  S. 
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Vikrama  drove  out  the  Sakas  from  Ujjayini  and  established  his  own  dynasty 
there,  celebrating  his  victory  by  starting  an  era  after  his  own  name.  Again  in  the 
eighth  chapter  entitled  Vriddhavadi-prabandha  the  author  speaks  of  Vikramaditya  as 
being  the  contemporary  of  king  Balamitra  and  of  the  interest  which  king  Vikrama 
took  in  the  religion  of  the  Jainas.  He  says  that  the  dynasty  of  king  Vikrama 
lasted  only  for  135  years  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Sakas,  his  enemies  and  that  they 
celebrated  their  victory  by  starting  another  era  after  their  own  name.  Whether 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  assertion  is  a  question  which  I  leave  to  scholars 
for  decision.  The  nature  of  the  event  described  in  the  life  of  Kalakacharya  appears 
to  me  to  be  true  and  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  author  has  recorded  a  genuine 
tradition.  A  brief  summary  of ‘the  story  is  as  follows: — 

There  was  a  city  called  Sridharavasa.  There  lived  a  king  called  Virasimha 
who  was  very  powerful.  His  wife  was  called  Surasundari.  He  had  a  son  called 
Kalaka  and  a  daughter  Sarasvati.  Once  Kalaka  went  out  of  the  city  riding  on  a 
horse  and  exercised  the  horse  by  various  movements.  When  he  and  the  horse 
were  tired  he  sat  taking  rest  and  heard  the  noise  of  speaking  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  not  far  from  his  resting  place.  He  ordered  his  minister  to  ascertain  whose 
speech  it  was.  Having  found  it  out,  the  minister  returned  and -said  that  Guna- 
kara,  a  Jaina  teacher,  was  preaching  there.  The  prince  went  there  and  listened  to 
Gunakara’s  lecture  on  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  the  Jainas.  Impressed  by  his 
lecture,  the  prince,  permitted  by  his  parents,  embraced  Jainism  and  became  an 
ascetic,  together  with  his  sister.  On  the  death  of  Gunakara.  Kalaka  took  his 
place  and  began  preaching. 

Once  he  went  to  Ujjayini.  At  that  time  the  king  of  Ujjayini  was  Gardabhila 
and  he  happened  to  be  outside  the  capital  (?)  when  Kalaka  with  his  sister  was  there. 
Struck  with  the  beauty  of  Sarasvati,  the  sister  of  Kalaka,  Gardabhila  carried  her 
off.  On  hearing  this  through  the  Jaina  nuns  who  accompanied  him,  Kalaka  went 
to  the  Court  of  Gardabhila  and  spoke  thus  : — 

O  Saivait  king,  it  is  true  that  we  have  formed  a  fence  round  our  Kachha  to 
protect  its  fruits.  But  when  in  spite  of  your  being  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
religions  of  all  castes,  you  yourself  carry  off  and  eat  fruits,  whom  shall  we 
complain  to  ?  ” 

When  the  king  paid  no  attention  to  his  appeal,  Kalaka  in  virtue  of  the 
Kshatriya  blood  flowing  in  his  veins  took  an  oath  that,  if  he  were  not  to  slay  the 
king,  his  wives  and  sons,  relations  and  all,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  terrible  sin  of 
the  slaughter  of  humanity.  When  he  expressed  his  determination  before  the  king 
and  the  public  he  was  taken  for  a  lunatic.  Feeling  for  his  sister,  he  left  for  the 
countries  of  the  Saknins,  i.e.,  Sakas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  There  were  ninety- 
six  Saka  States  ;  at  their  head  there  was  a  Mandalika  with  an  army  of  700,000 
horses.  Kalakasuri  sought  an  interview  with  the  Saka  chief  and  on  being  admitted 
into  his  Court,  he  requested  his  help  against  Gardabhila.  The  Saka  chief  consented 
and  sent  out  his  96  feudal  chiefs  to  rescue  Kalaka’s  sister.  They  all  arrived  at  the 
vicinity  of  Ujjayini,  the  capital  town  of  Gardabhila,  and  captured  him  alive.  At  the 
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request  of  Kalaka  he  was  however  let  out  and  banished.  The  country  was  divided 
among  the  conquerors.  Sarasvati  was  released  and  taken  among  the  nuns. 

Sometime  after  this  event  Vikramaditya  drove  the  Sakas  out  of  Ujjayini  and 
made  himself  the  king  of  the  country  and  started  an  era  after  his  own  name. 
Then  again  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  years  after  Vikramaditya,  the  Sakas 
destroyed  the  dynasty  of  Vikrama  and  started  an  era  after  their  own  name. 

After  the  banishment  of  Gardabhila,  Kalaka  went  to  Balamitra,  the  king 
of  Bhrigukachha.  Balamitra’s  brother  was  called  Bhanumitra  and  his  sister 
Bhanusri.  They  were  the  son  and  daughter  of  his  paternal  aunt. 

Having  arrived  at  the  court  of  Balamitra,  Kalaka  conquered  his  chief  priest  in 
religious  dispute  and  converted  the'  king,  his  priest  and  his  subjects  to  Jainism. 
Having  spent  the  rainy  season  there,  he  went  to  Pratishthana  (Sthanesvar)  which 
was  then  the  capital  of  Satavahana.  Satavahana  himself  was  a  Jaina.  (B.C.  27?) 

In  Kosala  there  was  a  king  called  Vijayabrahma  and  there  was  also  a  merchant 
called  Pliulla  with  his  wife  called  Pratima.  Having  no  son,  she  went  to  Parsva- 
nathachaitya  and  worshipped  the  image  of  Parsva.  Parsva  appeared  before  her  and 
said  that,  if  she  wanted  to  have  a  son,  she  had  to  go  to  Vidyadharagachha  and  drink 
the  water  used  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  teachers  in  the  gachha  where  Kalakasuri  once 
flourished.  She  did  so.  She  then  became  pregnant  and  brought  forth  a  son  who 
was  called  Nagendra.  When  he  became  eight  years  old,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
religion  of  the  Jainas.  He  became  an  ascetic  under  Sangamasimhasuri.  Mandana 
was  appointed  to  teach  him.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  became  the  head  of 
Kashapatta  in  the  place  of  Sangasimha  and  became  known  as  Padalipta. 

There  was  then  in  Pataliputra  a  king  called  Murunda.  After  residing  in  the 
court  of  that  king  for  some  time,  he  went  to  Bhima,  king  of  Lata.  Then  he  left  for 
the  city  of  Manakheta  ruled  over  by  Krishna  and  then  to  Balamitra,  king  of 
Bhrigukachha. 

There  was  in  Pataliputra  a  king  called  Dahada  (probably  the  father  of 
Murunda).  Dahada  was  converted  to  Jainism  by  Mahendra  of  Bhrigukachha.  It  is 
under  this  Guru  that  Padalipta  learnt  Jaina  philosophy.  Mahendra  also  converted 
Krishna  of  Manakheta  to  Jainism. 

At  this  time  there  lived  Nagarjuna,  the  celebrated  alchemist.  He  was  a 
Kshatriya  by  birth.  His  father  was  Sangrama  and  mother  Suvrata.  Padalipta 
(Converted  him  to  Jainism.  At  the  same  time  Satavahana  was  ruling  in  Pratish¬ 
thana.  While  Balamitra  with  his  son  Dananjaya  was  ruling  in  Bhrigukachha, 
Satavahana  invaded  Bhrigukachha  and  Padalipta  saved  Balamitra  from  his  attack. 

The  four  Jaina  teachers,  namely,  (1)  Aryakhapata,  (2)  Rudradevasuri,  (3) 
Mahendrasuri,  and  (4)  Padalipta  were  successive  and  almost  contemporary  teachers 
about  484  after  the  Nirvana  of  Mahavira.  In  Bhrigupura  there  was  a  sacred  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  the  Jainas.  It  was  often  destroyed  by  enemies  and  often  restored. 
Among  those  who  restored  it  one  was  Vikramaditya  whose  minister  was  Limba. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  era  he  set  up  a  flag  and  a  golden  vessel  in  the  Vira 
temple  which  he  restored  in  Vapata. 
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Siddhasena  was  Vikrarria’s  teacher.  Siddhasena  was  for  some  time  the  teacher 
bf  Devapala,  king  of  Karmara  nagara.  Siddhasena  helped  Devapala  in  averting 
danger  to  his  country  by  the  attack  of  Vijayavarma,  king  of  Kamarupa; 

(The  above  history  is  an  amplification  of  what  was  recorded  in  a  prasasti  dated 
150  samvat  in  the  Varshasrama  matha  on  the  top  of  Raivata  mountain.) 

(2)  Haribhadrasuri. 

Haribhadrasuri  was  a  Brahmin  priest  of  Jitari,  king  of  Chitrakuta.  He  was 
converted  to  Jainism  by  Jinabhatasuri  and  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Jaina 
teachers  in  Chitrakuta.  Two  of  his  sister’s  sons,  Hamsa  and  Paramahamsa  by 
name  embraced  Jainism  and  were  studying  under  Haribhadra.  Once  permitted  by 
Haribhadra,  they  went  to  Sugatapura  to  study  the  system  of  Buddhistic  logic  in 
the  Buddhistic  college.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Sugatapura  a  great  free-boarding 
school  where  students  were  provided  with  boarding  and  lodging.  After  having 
learnt  the  logic  of  the  Buddhists,  the  two  students  applied  the  same  logic  in  criticis¬ 
ing  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists.  The  principal  of  the  college  thought  it  better  to 
expel  all  Jina  students  and  circulated  a  notice  that,  while  entering  the  college,  every 
student  should  touch  with  his  legs  the  image  of  Jina  placed  at  the  entrance  for 
the  purpose.  The  two  students  thought  over  this  difficulty  and  substituting  a  Buddha 
image  for  that  of  Jina,  they  touched  it  with  their  feet.  There  was,  however,  some 
doubt  whether  it  was  really  an  image  of  Jina  or  of  Buddha.  The  principal,  how 
ever,  made  up  his  mind  to  murder  them  and  apprehensive  of  danger,  Hamsa  and 
Paramahamsa  left  the  college  and  began  to  run  away.  They  were  pursued 
and  Paramahamsa  was  killed  but  Hamsa  somehow  or  other  escaped  and  took 
shelter  under  Surapala,  king  of  Sugatapura.  A  few  days  after  this  he  went  to 
Chitrakuta  and  informed  Haribhadrasuri  of  what  had  occurred.  Haribhadra  came 
to  the  Court  of  Surapala  (840  A.D.  ?)  and  conquered  the  Buddhists  in  religious 
disputes. 

(3)  Mallavadi. 

In  Bhrigukachha  (Broach)  there  were  a  Buddhist  professor  Nanda,  and  a 
Jaina  teacher  Jinananda.  The  latter  was  defeated  by  the  former  in  religious  dispute 
and  had  to  leave  the  place  for  Valabhi  where  his  sister,  Durlabhadevi,  lived  with  her 
three  sons,  Jinayasas,  Yaksha,  and  Malla.  They  all  three  became  Jainas  and 
studied  logic.  Having  become  an  expert  in  logic  Malla  or  Mallavadi,  as  he  was 
called  later,  went  to  Bhrigukachha  and  defeated  Nanda  in  dispute  in  the  presence 
of  All  (?),  the  king  of  Broach. 

(4)  Bappabhatti. 

In  Patala,  a  town  in  Gurjara,  there  lived  a  Jaina  teacher  called  Siddhasena. 
Once  he  went  to  Modhera,  a  city  not  far  from  Patala  to  worship  the  idol  of  Mahavira. 
There  he  met  a  boy  six  years  old  and  asked  him  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came. 
He  said  “I  am  called  Bappa,  son  of  Bhatti,  living  in  Panchala.  Calling  myself 
Surapala,  I  used  to  molest  other  boys  whom  I  regarded  as  my  enemies.  My  father 
was  displeased  with  me  and  banished  me.  So  I  came  here  to  take  shelter  under 
you.”  Accordingly  he  was  taken  into  the  monastery  of  the  Jainas  and  was  taught 
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Sanskrit.  As  a  boy  of  extraordinary  intellect,  he  learnt  all  that  he  was  taught 
and  became  a  learned  man.  His  Jaina  teachers  had  a  great  liking  to  convert  him 
to  Jainism  and  installed  bin  as  the  head  of  their  monastery.  Accordingly  they 
requested  his  father  to  make  a  gift  of  his  son  to  the  Jainas.  He  consented  and 
accordingly  Bappabhatti  was  installed  with  the  name  of  Bhadrakirti  in  the  monastery 
in  Modhera  in  Samvat  807. 

Once  while  walking  outside  the  monastery  Bhadrakirti  was  caught  in  rain  and 
standing  in  a  temple  met  a  boy  who  came  thither  fully  drenched.  While  talking 
with  the  boy,  he  was  struck  with  his  poetical  talents  in  Sanskrit  and  took  him  to 
the  monastery  after  the  rain  stopped.  On  being  asked  about  his  parentage,  the  boy 
said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Yasovarma,  king  of  Kanyakubja,  a  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  Chandragupta  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  and  that  displeased  with  his 
father’s  chastisements,  he  came  thither.  He  wrote  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
that  his  name  was  “  Ama  ”.  On  further  inquiry  he  said  that  while  pregnant 
his  mother  was  banished  by  Yasovarma  and  that  she  brought  forth  Ama  in  a 
Jaina  monastery.  When  Ama’s  step-mother  died,  Yasovarma  sent  men  in  search 
for  Ama’s  mother  and  she  was  taken  in  when  found.  But  Ama  himself  came 
thither,  leaving  his  mother  to  go  back  alone. 

Ama  stayed  in  the  monastery  of  Modhera  and  was  educated  in  all  arts  befitting 
his  royal  descent.  While  thus  living  with  Bhadrakirti,  i.e.,  Bappabhatti  in  close 
intimacy,  he  promised  that,  in  case  of  his  inheriting  his  father’s  kingdom,  he  would 
make  it  over  to  Bappabhatti. 

In  the  course  of  time  his  father  fell  ill  and  apprehensive  of  death  sent  bis 
ministers  to  bring  back  Ama  and  crown  him  in  the  kingdom.  Immediately  after 
his  coronation,  Ama  sent  his  army  to  Modhera  to  bring  Bappabhatti  to  Kanya¬ 
kubja.  Permitted  by  Siddhasena,  Bappabhatti  came  to  Kanyakubja  in  Samvat  814 
and  resided  in  a  beautiful  building.  Under  Bhatti’s  advice,  Ama  bailt  a  number 
of  Jaina  monasteries  and  temples. 

Once  Bhatti  went  to  the  city  of  Lakshmanavati,  the  capital  of  king  Dharma, 
descendant  of  Paramara  dynasty,  and  succeeded  in  making  Dharma  and  Ama 
friends  to  each  other.  Then  at  the  invitation  of  king  Dharma  Ama  went  to  Lak¬ 
shmanavati  and  was  given  a  magnificent  royal  reception.  After  staying  a  few 
days  in  the  capital  of  Dharma,  Ama  returned  to  Kanuj. 

Sometime  after  this  Dharma  wrote  a  letter  to  Ama  inviting  Ama  and  bis  minis¬ 
ter  Bappabhatti  to  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries  to  conduct  a  religious 
discussion  between  Bappabhatti  and  Vardhana  Kunjara,  a  Buddhist  logician,  betting 
his  own  kingdom  to  the  winner. 

The  challenge  was  accepted  and  Vardhana  Kunjara  and  Bappabhatti  began  to 
discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism  in  the  presence  of  Valc- 
patiraja,  a  learned  scholar  in  the  Court  of  Dharmaraja.  The  discussion  went  on 
for  days  and  when  king  Ama  was  eager  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  after 
closing  the  dispute,  Bappabhatti  succeeded  in  silencing  Vardhana  Kunjara  with 
his  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  Jainism.  King  Dharma  was  not  however 
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deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  was  rather  prevailed  upon  to  retain  it  as  before. 
Kunjaravardhana  was  converted  to  Jainism.  Vakpatiraja  who  was  once  defeated 
in  dispute  by  Vardhanakunjara  went  with  Bappabhatti  and  living  under  the 
patronage  of  King  Ama  wrote  two  works,  one  Gaudabandha  (Gaudavaho)  in  Prakrit 
and  another  Madravijaya  in  Sanskrit. 

At  the  same  time  there  lived  in  Hastijaya,  a  city  in  Gurjara,  two  Jaina  scholars, 
Nannasuri  and  Govindasuri.  Nannasuri  had  a  mere  literary  interest  in  Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasutra  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  it.  Seeing  this  performance,  the  King 
of  Khetakamandala  suspected  him  of  sensual  tendency  and  had  no  respect  for  him. 
At  the  advice  of  Govindasuri,  Nanna  dramatised  Mahavira’s  life  and  had  it  staged 
in  the  Court  of  Ama.  Ama  was  very  much  pleased  and  invited  those  two  scholars 
to  come  to  Kanuj  and  live  with  him  for  some  time.  Accordingly  they  came  to 
Kanuj  and  having  lived  there  for  some  time  they  returned  to  Hastijaya. 

King  Ama  was  a  Saivite  and  was  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures.  Bappabhatti 
took  steps  to  correct  him  and  to  convert  him  to  Jainism,  if  possible.  After  listening 
to  Bhatti’s  advice,  Ama  opened  his  eyes  to  the  dissipation  he  was  making  of  his 
life  and  asked  his  Court  pandits  whether  they  could  suggest  any  atonement  for  the 
sin  he  has  committed.  They  said  that,  in  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  sin  he  commit¬ 
ted  by  having  intercourse  with  a  Chandala  prostitute,  he  should  prepare  an  iron 
statue  of  her  and  embrace  it  when  red  hot.  Bappabhatti  protested  against  this 
kind  of  atonement  and  said  that  mental  depravity  can  only  be  cured  by  mental 
control.  Though  the  king  said  that  he  preferred  Saivism,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  embrace  Jainism.  Even  Vakpatiraja  was  disgusted  with  the  nature  of  the  life  the 
king  was  living  and  left  for  Modhera  (Muttra).  As  a  Saivite  the  king  seems  to 
have  had  also  some  faith  in  Vishnu.  So  he  expressed  his  inclination  to  go  to 
Muttra  to  worship  the  image  of  Krishna  there.  Accordingly  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  feudal  chiefs  and  learned  men,  he  went  to  the  temple  of  Varaha 
where  Bappabhatti  composed  a  number  of  verses  in  praise  cf  Vishnu’s  exploits, 
both  moral  and  immoral  and  also  of  Vishnu’s  amorous  sports.  When  listening  to 
his  amorous  poetical  effusion  the  king  pointed  out  the  unsuitability  of  the  occasion 
for  such  prayers,  Bappa  said  that  such  gods  as  he  worshipped  must  have  all  their 
compliments  paid  to  them.  After  discussing  with  him  on  the  merits  of  various 
religions,  Bappa  succeeded  in  converting  him  to  Jainism. 

Immediately  after  his  conversion,  king  Ama  laid  siege  to  Rajagiri  (Rajghir), 
the  capital  of  Samudrasena,  but  could  not  capture  it.  On  being  asked  when  he 
could  capture  it,  Bappa  told  him  that  his  grandson  would  seize  it.  Then  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years  there  was  born  a  son  to  his  son  called  Dunduka.  Taking  this 
infant  in  a  State  palanquin,  Ama  laid  siege  again  to  Rajagiri  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  it.  Samudrasena  fled  from  the  country.  Ama  annexed  it  to  his  own 
territory. 

Then  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  various  sacred  places  of  the  Jainas-Pundarika 
mountain,  Raivataka  mountain,  with  about  eleven  kings  ruling  over  the  country 
round  it,  Dwaraka  with  the  temple  of  Krishna,  and  Sornesvarapura,  whence  he 
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returned  to  Kanyakubja.  On  his  return  he  crowned  his  son  Dunduka  as  king  of 
his  kingdom  and  died  on  Friday,  the  fifth  of  the  white  half  of  Bhadrapada,  the  moon 
being  in  Chitra  and  the  sun  being  in  Tula,  in  the  Vikrama  year  890. 

His  son  was  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures  and  spent  his  time  in  the  midst  of 
prostitutes,  especially  in  the  company  of  one  called  Kandi.  He  had,  however,  a 
son  called  Bhoja  from  his  queen,  a  princess  of  Patalipura.  Bhoja  was  sent  to  live 
with  his  maternal  uncle  in  Patalipura,  as  Bappabhatti  apprehended  danger  to  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  his  father.  Though  Dunduka  demanded  his  son’s  return,  Bhatti 
firmly  stood  against  his  return,  until  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  go  himself  and 
bring  Bhoja  back.  Bhatti  went  there  and  died  in  Vikrama  895.  After  hearing  of 
his  father’s  wicked  deeds,  he  went  to  Kanuj  taking  with  him  three  Bijapura 
fruits.  On  forcibly  entering  into  the  palace  he  murdered  both  his  father  Dunduka 
and  his  concubine  Kandi  by  striking  their  heart  with  the  fruits  he  took  with  him. 

As  he  was  liked  by  all  the  subjects  of  Ama,  he  was  immediately  crowned  king 
of  Kanuj  and  ruled  over  the  country  well  with  the  good  advice  of  Govindasuri. 


34.  Domestic  Rites 
of  the  Jainas  -  I 

It  is  generally  known  that  so  far  back  as  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  a 
considerable  band  of  Vedic  Aryans,  probably  under  the  lead  of  Kshatriya 
kings,  seceded  from  the  hierarchy  of  the  Brahmans,  renouncing  the 
Vedas  and  the  Vedic  sacrificial  religion.  The  seceders  called  themselves 
Jainas  or  followers  of  Jina,  the  first  of  their  twenty- four  Tirthankaras. 
Nothing  worth  mentioning  is  known  of  the  first  twenty-three  Tirthan¬ 
karas  or  teachers.  The-  twenty-fourth  teacher  is  a  well  known  historical 
personage  who  under  the  name  of  Vardhamana  Mahavira  was  a  religious 
teacher  at  the  time  of  Srenika  or  Bimbisara  of  the  Sisunaga  dynasty  in 
Magadha  about  550  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Though  Vardhamana  seems  to  have  organised  the  movement  and  placed 
it  on  a  social  and  religious  basis,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  origin  of 
the  movement  lay  some  centuries  earlier.  If  the  stories  narrated  in  the 
Jaiua  literature  of  Krishna,  Baladeva,  and  Nemi  can  be  relied  upon* 
the  Jaina  movement  may  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  war  when  taking  advantage  of  the  retirement  of  Nemi  from  the 
kingdom  of  Madhura  (Muttra)  Krishna  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  That  Nemi  was  strongly  inclined  towards  Jainism  is 
proved  by  the  statement  made  in  the  Uttaradhyayana  sutra  (Chap  22, 
P.  666,  Calcutta  Edition,  1872)  that  seeing  the  proposed  slaughter  of 
animals  for  the  feast  of  his  marriage  and  coronation,  Arishtancmi 
preferred  asceticism  to  marriage  and  kingdom  and  retired  into  the 
forest. 

While  the  Jaina  literary  works  so  far  published  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  new  code  of  ethics  and  religious  practices  taught  by  the 
earlier  teachers  and  established  by  Vardhamana,  the  domestic  rites  of 
the  Jainas  enable  us  to  understand  what  old  customs  they  retained  and 
what  changes  they  introduced  in  the  social  customs  inherited  by  them. 
In  common  with  the  Brahmins,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  sixteen 
social  customs  and  purged  them  of  all  animal  slaughter  connected  with 
them.  By  the  time  the  secession  took  place  the  division  of  the  Aryans 
into  seven  or  ten  principal  goiras  or  families  scans  to  have  been 
an  established  fact,  and  Gautama  and  Bodhayana,  as  sutra  writers,  seem 
to  have  established  their  respective*  schools.  The  Vedic  mantras  were 
replaced  by  Sanskrit  or  Prakritic  sentences  teaching  in  clear  terms 
the  moral  precepts  taught  to  the  performers  of  the  riles.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  the  rites  connected  with  the  Initiation  of  students, 
and  Marriage.  The  teaching  of  moral  principles  to  the  initiated  Jaina 
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student  is  quite  similar  to  the  daily  prayer  of  the  Brahmans.  It  cannot 
jjC  decided  whether  the  daily  prayer  of  the  Brahmans  inculcating 
atonement  for  sins  committed  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  walking, 
eating,  sexual  enjoyment,  and  in  thought,  words  and  deeds  is  posterior 
in  composition  to  the  start  of  the  Jaina  movement  or  subsequent  to  it. 
That  Naga  worship  existed  even  so  far  back  as  the  Vedic  period  is 
clearly  seen  from  references  made  to  it  in  the  Vedas.  Whether  the 
worship  of  the  planets  is  a  lafer  introduction  is  a  question  not  yet 
decided.  It  is  likely  that  Jainism  may  have  owed  some  customs  to 
later  Brahmanism.  The  amplilication  of  the  Jaina  goiras,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Gayairi  in  the  rite  of  initiation  are  likely  to  have 
been  later  adoptions.  So  far  as  marriage  was  concerned,  caste  distinc¬ 
tions  were  upheld.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  restriction  to  inter- 
dining  with  people  of  other  castes.  Strict  rules  were  observed  in  diet 
and  forbidden  articles  enumerated.  In  connection  with  marriage  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  daughters  of  maternal  uucle  and  paternal  aunt 
are  married  and  that  those  who  are  addressed  with  such  appellations  as 
mother,  sister,  daughter,  mother-in-law,  daughter’s  mother-in-law,  and 
daughter-in-law  come  under  the  list  of  prohibition.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  appellations  are  meant  to  indicate  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
with  them.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  avoidance  of  girls  for  marriage 
within  seven  generations  from  the  father  and  five  generations  from  the 
mother  is  a  later  rule  based  upon  prohibitory  appellations.  What 
distinguishes  the  domestic  rites  of  the  Jainas  from  those  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans  is  that  while  the  Mantras  used  in  the  Brahmanic  rites  have  no 
close  bearing  on  the  rites,  those  of  the  Jainas  are  so  composed  in 
the  Pali  or  Sanskrit  language  that  they  clearly  convey  the  meaning 
that  is  intended  to  be  signified  by  the  rites.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
rites  lies  in  the  moral  training,  which  its  performance  is  expected  to 
bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the  performer.  It  is  a  training  in  the  final 
spiritual  life  which  the  performer  is  expected  to  follow  later  on. 

With  this  introduction  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  rites  as  given  by  Brahma  Suri  in  his  Acharasangraha  which  is  said 
to  form  part  of  his  Jainasamhitasara. 

The  sixteen  domestic  rites  observed  by  the  Jainas  are: _ 

(1)  the  rite  to  be  performed  at  the  conception  of  a  child, 

(2)  the  rite  to  please  the  pregnant  wife  at  the  3rd  month, 

(3)  the  ceremony  to  secure  the  birth  of  a  male  child, 

(4)  parting  of  the  pregnant  wife’s  hair, 

(5)  ceremony  for  the  new-born  child, 

(6)  name-giving  to  the  child, 

(7)  taking  the  child  out  of  the  house. 
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(8)  seating  the  child, 

(9)  feeding  the  child, 

(10)  causing  the  child  to  walk, 

(11)  tonsure  of  the  child’s  head, 

(12)  teaching  the  alphabet, 

(13)  holding  the  book, 

(14)  initiation  of  the  student, 

(15)  the  bath  taken  at  the  end  of  studentship,  and 

(16)  marriage. 

There  are  two  important  rites  performed  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  above  sixteen  rites.  They  are  (1)  the  Nandi-Homa  and  (2) 
Grahayajna.  Nandi  is  an  auspicious  ceremony  and  may  be  performed 
in  three  ways.  Some  Brahmans  may  be  asked  to  confer  blessings  upon 
the  person  performing  the  Nandi  and  rewarded  with  rice  and  other 
things  necessary7  for  a  day’s  meal.  Or  Brahmans  may  be  asked  to 
perform  oblations  into  the  fire  kindled  for  the  purpose  and  may  be 
sumptuously  fed,  or  the  family7  priest  or  any  other  well-known  priest 
may  offer  oblations  into  fire  and  bless  the  person,  who  is  going  to 
perform  any  of  the  sixteen  rites.  The  homa  rite  is  usually  performed 
thus  : _ 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  of  the  house  of  the  person  in  question  a 
priest  draws  a  square  the  side  of  which  measures  about  a  yard  and 
paints  it  with  red  colour.  He  spreads  over  the  square  surface  coloured 
rice  and  draws  four  straight  lines  East  to  West  and  also  North  to  South. 
At  each  of  the  eight  quarters,  N.E.,  E.,  S.E.,  S.,  S.W.,  W.,  N.W  ,  and 
N.  he  draw's  a  lotus  flower  touching  three  lines,  and  then  spreads- 
over  the  surface  of  the  square  flour  or  rice  in  the  form  of  a  thin  layer. 
Then  sprinkling  water  over  it,  he  divides  the  rice  into  two  parts  by 
drawing  a  line  and  w'ritcs  a  Svastika  in  each  half  with  the  letters  Srim 
and  Hrim  respectively.  There  he  places  over  each  Svastika  a  vessel 
filled  with  water  adorned  with  darbha  grass,  mango-leaves  and  flower 
garland.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  marks  of  the  lotus  flowers  lie 
writes  the  symbols  of  the  eight  devas,  (1)  Arhat,  (2)  Siddah,  (3) 
Acharya,  (4)  Upadliyaya,  (5)  Sadhu,  (6)  Jinadharma,  (7)  Jina 
Sruta  and  (8)  Jaina  Chaitya.  Away  from  this  square  he  writes 
another  square  with  four  doors  and  covers  it  with  coloured  rice,  flow'er 
and  sandal.  To  the  West  of  the  western  lotus,  he  puts  a  plank  for 
sitting;  to  the  North  of  the  northern  lotus,  he  places  darbha  grass  and 
vessels;  to  the  South  of  the  southern  lotus  he  keeps  vessels  to  receive 
cooked  rice,  fried  grain  fire-kindling  sticks,  clarified  butter;  and  to  the 
East  or  the  eastern  lotus  flower  he  keeps  a  spoon  and  a  ladle.  He 
gathers  iOS,  27  or  9  fire-sticks  of  palasa  or  udumbara  as  thick  as  the 
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little  finger  and  as  long  as  nine  angulas.  The  fire  slicks  are.  to  be  bound 
together  with  a  rope  made  of  twelve  darbha  grass  and  twisted  threefold- 
The  spoon  is  said  to  be  of  three  angulas  in  its  circumference  with  an 
edge  half  an  angula  deep  and  with  a  round  handle.  The  ladle  has  a 
handle  twenty  angulas  long  with  its  face  three  angulas  deep.  They  are 
made  of  the  Indian  fig  tree  and  in  its  absence,  its  leaves  arc  made  use 
of.  To  supervise  the  performance  of  the  rite,  the  priest  is  accompanied 
by  another  priest  called  Brahman.  In  the  circle  made  for  the  purpose, 
fire  called  Garhapalya  is  kindled  and  is  said  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Arhat.  In  some  rites  Ahavaniya  and  Dakshinagni  arc  also  kindled  and 
worshipped.  On  all  the  four  sides  of  the  fire  three  blades  of  darbha 
grass  wilh-a  fire-stick,  are  placed.  Then  the  vessels  are  touched  to  the 
flame  and  dried.  Either  over  this  fire  or  over  a  separate  fire  kindled 
elsewhere  a  little  quantity  of  rice  is  cooked  for  offering. 

Immediately  after  this  an  even  number  of  Brahmans  take  with  their . 
hand  flowers  with  coloured  rice  and  say  *  let  everything  prove  auspi¬ 
cious  to  the  house-holder,  or  person  in  question/  while  the  priest  is 
seated  touching  the  two  water-vessels  with  his  hands.  When  the  Brah¬ 
mans  throw  over  the  water-vessels  the  flowers  and  coloured  rice  held 
in  their  hand,  the  priest  takes  up  the  water  with  seven  darbha  grasses 
from  the  vessels  and  sprinkles  a  few  drops  on  all  sides,  saying  that  the 
day  has  become  auspicious.  Taking  seven  darbha  grasses  again  and 
dipping  their  edge  in  clarified  butter,  and  drawing  the  edge  thrice  in  it 
from  West  to  East,  he  throws  the  grasses  into  the  fire.  Then  taking 
clarified  butter  with  the  ladle,  he  pours  it  into  the  fire,  once  moving  the 
ladle  from  South-West  to  North-East  and  once  from  the  North-West  to 
South-East.  Then  he  worships  the  five  Gurus,  and  teachers  with  flowers 
and  coloured  rice,  whereupon  he  puts  fire-sticks  one  after  another  into 
the  fire.  He  also  puts  into  the  fire  cloves,  fried  grains,  wheat,  sesamum 
seeds,  each  six  times.  He  also  puts  a  handful  of  cooked  rice  in  each 
of  die  four  quarters  round  the  fire.  After  doing  this  he  mixes  cooked 
rice  with  clarified  butte*  and  fried  grains  and  taking  each  time  four 
handfuls  of  the  above  mixture,  he  puts  into  the  fire  as  many  times  as 
die  number  or  fire-sticks  which  he  puts  into  the  fire.  Finally  he  makes 
the  swislitakrit  offering  and  also  an  expiatory  offering.  After  this  he 
makes  the  final  offering  by  pouring  clarified  butler  into  the  fire,  where¬ 
upon  the  priest  with  the  Brahmans  sprinkles  the  water  contained  in  the 
two  vessels  over  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  above  oblations  were 
made.  This  is  the  procedure  of  what  is  called  Nandi-Homa. 

The  Worship  of  the  Pianets. 

On  a  surface  formed  into  a  sciuare  the  priest  puts  into  eight  quarters 

eight  small  heaps  of  rice  representing  eight  planets.  The  heap  represent. 
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mg  the  Sun  is  coloured  red,  the  Moou  white.  Mars  pale  red,  .Mercury 
yellow,  Jupiter  white,  Saturn  and  Rahu  and  Ketu  black.  Sometimes 
vessels  or  kindling  fuels  such  as  Arka,  Palasa,  Khadira,  Apamarga, 
Pippala,  U'Jtimbara,  Sami,  Darbiia  and  Durva,  are  placed  to  represent 
the  planets.  Then  the  eight  Devas  named  before  are  worshipped.  '  Then 
follows  the  worship  of  the  planets  and  the  offering  of  oblations  by  eight 
Brahmans.  The  worship  of  the  planets  is  also  enjoined  on  full  moon 
and  new  moon  days,  on  the  days  of  eclipses  and  solstitial  days. 

1.  The  Rite  for  the  Conception  of  a  Child. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  menses,  the  maid  is  caused  to  bathe  first  in 
water  mixed  with  cow-dung,  cow’s  urine,  milk,  curd,  and  clarified 
butter,  then  in  pure  cold  water  and  then  in  tepid  water.  After  she 
has  dressed  herself  and  put  on  ornaments,  she  is  taken  to  the  hall  of  the 
house  where  a  curtain  is  hung  with  a  layer  of  rice  grains  spread  on  the 
floor  on  both  of  its  sides.  The  husband  of  the  maiden  is  made  to  sit  on 
the  rice  facing  East  and  the  maiden  facing  West  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain.  The  priest  with  a  few  Brahmans  recites  benedictory  verses  and 
throws  coloured  rice  and  flowers  on  the  couple.  The  curtain  is  removed 
and  the  couple  are  made  to  see  each  other.  Then,  as  described  in  the 
beginning-  of  this  paper,  worship  of  the  fire  and  the  planets  is  gone 
through  and  Brahmans  are  presented  with  money,  cocoanut  fruits  together 
with  pan  supari.  Then  the  couple  drink  a  dose  of  the  mixture  of  the 
powder  of  Aegle  Marmclos  (bilva)  and  lotus-root  with  milk  and  sugar. 
The  couple  eat  from  the  same  plate  that  day  and  take  their  bed  together 
at  night. 

2.  The  Rite  ferformed  to  please  the  Pregnant  Wife. 

In  the  third  month  of  her  pregnancy,  the  couple  bathe  and  put  on 
their  dress  and  ornaments.  They  sit  on  a  scat,  the  wife  being  seated  to 
the  right  of  the  husband.  After  the  priest  has  gone  through  the  homa 
rite  and  uttered  the  benedictory  verses  and  before  the  final  oblation  is 
made,  the  husband  sprinkles  the  sacramental  w’ater  on  the  belly  of  the 
wife.  Then  the  final  oblation  is  made  and  the  priest  and  a  few  Brah¬ 
mans  assembled  are  presented  with  money  and  cocoanut  fruits  together 
with  pan  supari. 

3.  The  Rite  to  Cause  the  Birth  of  a  Male  Child. 

This  is  performed  in  the  fifth  month.  In  this  rite  it  is  the  husband 
that  has  to  perform  the  oblations  into  the  fire  and  the  worship  of  the 
planets.  After  this  is  done,  the  husband  puts  a  long  garland  of  barley 
°r  wheat  grains  round  the  neck  of  the  wife.  Then  the  final  dilation 
into  the  fire  and  presentation  to  Brahmans  are  made. 
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4.  The  Ceremony  of  Parting  the  Hair  of  the  Wife. 

In  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  after  bathing,  and  putting  o.n 
their  dress,  the  couple  sit  on  a  seat  facing  the  East.  An  old  lady,  having 
her  husband  and  children,  parts  the  hair  of  the  pregnant  woman  with  the 
stick  of  the  Khadira  tree  wound  round  with  three  blades  of  darbha  grass 
and  two  fruits  and  flowers,  or  with  the  stick  of  any  other  sacriflcial  tree, 
or  with  the  quill  of  a  porcupine,  and  puts  red-lead  powder  on  her  head. 
Then  the  husband  puts  the  powder  of  the  glamerous  fig  tree  both  on  the 
head  and  belly  of  the  pregnant  woman.  Then  the  priest  puts  a  garland 
made  of  the  raw  fruits  of  the  glamorous  fig  tree  round  the  neck  of  the 
woman.  After  this  is  over  the  final  oblation  and  presentation  to  Brah¬ 
mans  are  made  as  usual. 

5.  The  Rite  at  the  Birth  of  a  Child. 

On  the  birth  of  a  child,  male  or  female,  the  father  of  the  child  sips 
water  and  performs  a  pranayama.  Then  deputing  some  Brahmans  to 
perform  the  worship  of  Jina  together  with  oblations  into  the  fire,  he 
sprinkles  water  with  three  darbha  grasses  over  the  child  and  its  mother. 
This  he  does  without  uttering  any  mantra  in  the  case  of  a  female  child. 
Then  mixing  milk  with  clarified  butter  and  sugar  and  putting  into  the 
mixture  a  small  golden  coin,  he  causes  the  child  to  sip  a  little  of  the 
mixture  and  cuts  off  the  navel-cord.  The  bit  cut  off  is  preserved.  Then 
the  room  of  confinement  is  cleansed,  old  mud  being  replaced  by  new. 
Such  cleansing  is  to  be  performed  once,  in  three  days  till  the  pollution  is 
got  rid  of  on  the  tenth,  twelth  or  the  fourteenth  day  according  to  caste 
rules.  On  the  last  day  the  rites  of  homa  and  punyaha  are  performed. 

6.  The  Ceremony  of  Giving  a  Name  to  the  Child. 

After  the  pollution  is  got  rid  of,  the  father,  after  bathing  and 
putting  on  pure  dress,  spreads  rice  and  grains  in  a  plate  and  writes  there 
along  with  his  own  name  the  name  he  likes  to  give  to  his  child.  In 
another  vessel  filled  with  milk  and  clarified  butler  lie  keeps  the  several 
pieces  of  jewels  intended  for  the  child.  Then  sprinkling  water  over  the 
plate  and  the  vessel  with  darbha  grass,  he  adorns  the  ears,  head,  arms, 
and  the  neck  of  the  child  with  the  ornaments.  After  uttering  the  one- 
hundred  and  eight  names  of  the  Arhat,  he  calls  upon  him  to  give  the 
child  a  good  name. 

Then  the  final  oblation  into  the  fire  and  presentations  to  Brahmans 
are  made  as  usual.  In  the  night  of  the  same  day  two  small  holes  are 
made  in  the  child's  ears  and  the  child  is  also  put  into  cradle  and  swung. 

7.  The  Ceremony  of  Taking  the  Child  out  of  the  House. 

When  the  child  grows  three  months  old,  the  father  or  the  mother  has 
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to  take  the  child  out  to  the  temple  of  Jina  and  show  it  the  idol  of  Jina 
and  the  sun's  disc,  when  Brahmans  are  also  invited  to  bless  the  child.' 

8.  The  Ceremony  of  Seating  the  Child. 

When  the  child  grows  five  months  old,  it  is  bathed  and  dressed 
well.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  a  beautiful  carpet  is  spread  and  the 
child  is  made  to  sit  on  it  putting  the  legs  crosswise  on  its  thighs.  Brah¬ 
mans,  who  are  invited  to  bless  the  child,  are  fed  and  given  presents 
when  red  coloured  water  with  vice  grains  in.  a  plate  is  taken  and 
circled  by  ladies  before  the  child. 

9.  The  Ceremony  of  Feeding  the  Child. 

When  the  child  passes  seven  months,  an  entertainment  is  given 
to  Brahmans  and  the  child  is  fed  with  cooked  rice  mixed  with  milk, 
sugar  and  clarified  butter,  or  it  is  given  a  drink  of  milk  or  curds. 

10.  The  Ceremony  of  Making  the  Child  Walk. 

When  the  child  grows  nine  months  old,  oblations  into  the  fire 
and  worship  of  the  planets  are  made.  In  the  front  of  the  Brahmans 
assembled  in  the  hall  a  piece  of  white  cloth  is  spread  and  the  child  is 
made  to  walk  on  it  and  then  round  the  Brahmans. 

11.  Tonsure  of  the  Child’s  Head. 

After  performing  the  usual  oblations  into  the  fire  and  worship  of 
the  planets  on  an  auspicious  day  fixed  for  the  purpose,  the  child, 
three  years  old,  is  bathed,  dressed  and  made  to  sit  on  a  plank  facing 
the  East.  Six  plates  filled  with  sesamum  seeds,  beans,  barely,  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  tender  leaves  of  Sami  ( Mimosa  Suma)  and  cow-dung 
are  kept  somewhere  to  the  North  of  the  seat  of  the  child.  By  the  side 
of  these  plates  a  razor,  a  stone  on  which  the  razor  is  rubbed  to  sharpen 
it,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  seven  Darbha  pieces  with  knots  are  also 
placed  and  flowers  and  coloured  rice  grains  are  thrown  over  them- 
Having  thrown  sesamum  seeds  round  the  boy  seated  on  the  lap  of  his 
mother,  the  boy’s  father  takes  a  little  warm  water  in  hand  and  sprin¬ 
kles  it  on  the  floor  in  front.  T aking  a  little  butter  mixed  with  curd,  he 
besmears  the  hair  on  the  boy’s  head.  Then  taking  the  razor  with  a 
piece  of  Darbha,  he  cuts  off  some  bits  of  hair  near  the  right  car  of 
the  boy  and  placing  the  bits  with  the  tender  leaves  of  Sami  ( Mimosa 
Suma)  on  a  plate,  he  hands  it  over  to  .the  boy’s  mother.  She  puts 
the  bits  of  hair  over  cow-dung.  Tims  he  cuts  off  bits  of  hair  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head  four  times  and  on  left  side  thrice,  handing  the 
cuttings  to  the  boy’s  mother  who  throws  them  over  cow-clung.  After 
this  a  barber  shaves  the  head  of  the  child,  receiving  some  reward  for 
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shaving.  Then  the  boy  takes  a  bath  and  the  cuttings  of  hair  are  buried 
jn  a  heap  of  cow-dung.  At  last  the  final  oblations  into  the  fire  and 
presentations  to  Brahmans  are  made. 

12.  Teaching  the  Alphabet. 

On  an  auspicious  day  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  boy,  after  the  usual 
hornet  rites  and  the  worship  of  the  planets  are  performed,  a  priest  or 
teacher  spreads  rice  grains  on  a  broad  board  placed  on  the  floor,  and 
after  the  boy  has  made  salutations  to  the  Arhats,  Brahmans,  and  the 
teachre,  he  holds  the  boy’s  first  finger  and  writes  the  alphabetical  letters 
on  the  rice  grains  on  the  board.  From  the  day  onwards,  the  boy  is 
made  to  learn  writing. 

13.  Holding  the  Book. 

When  the  boy  lias  learnt  how  to  write,  he  is  caused  to  worship 
books  on  an  auspicious  day  after  the  usual  homa  rites  are  made,  and  is 
taught  by  his  teacher  how  to  read.  He  is  also  taught  arithmetic,  table 
of  monies,  dictionary,  prosody,  and  rhetoric. 

14.  The  Ceremony  of  Initiation. 

At  seven  and  other  odd  years  of  age,  the  boys  of  Brahmans  and 
other  good  or  pure  castes  are  invested  with  their  sacred  string.  On  an 
auspicious  day  after  the  homa  rite  and  the  worship  of  the  planets  are 
performed,  the  boy,  well-dressed,  seats  himself  on  a  plank  facing  the 
East,  when  his  father  makes  a  vertical  line  with  sandal  powder  on  his 
face.  After  the  ceremony  of  investiture  of  the  girdle  of  Munja  grass 
twisted  three- fold  and  a  loin-cloth,  the  boy  is  invested  with  sacred  string, 
consisting  of  three  threads  symbolising  the  three  gems:  good  learning, 
good  knowledge,  and  good  conduct.  After  this  ceremony,  the  boy  is 
made  to  wear  two  garments,  die  upper  and  the  under  garment  and  is 
taught  to  oifer  water  to  the  Arhats  and  Siduhas.  Then  his  teacher 
gives  him  a  cocoanut  with  flowers  and  coloured  rice  and  teaches  him  the 
ethical  commandments  as  follows: — . 

“  Destroy  no  animals;  utter  no  falsehood;  do  not  steal;  commit  no 
adultery;  have  no  ambitious  scheme  of  possessing  fields,  houses  and 
wealth;  give  up  liquor,  flesh,  honey,  gambling,  and  eating  at  night;  do 
not  eat  the  fruits  of  milky  trees  which  are  always  full  of  worms ;  give 
up  eating  cucumber,  the  fruit  of  the  jujube  tree,  gourd,  kalanja  flowers, 
plantain  flower,  garlic,  asafeetida,  sprouts,  creepers,  and  cold  and  stale 
food;  give  up  also  drinking  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  has  not  passed  15 
days  after  delivering  a  calf;  abstain  from  drinking  the  milk  and  curds 
of  a  buffalo;  do  not  chew  betel  leaves,  do  not  decorate  your  body  with 
colours  and  washes;  shave  only  your  head,  but  no  other  parts;  do  not 
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get  up  the  top  of  a  wall,  a  fort,  a  tree  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or 
lake,  or  a  turret;  and  do  not  swim  in  a  tank  or  a  deep  lake." 

Having  commanded  him  thus,  the  teacher  teaches  him  the  mantras 
used  in  performing  homa  rites  and  the  sutras  treating  of  the  moral  con¬ 
duct  and  manners  of  the  three  varnas,  and  gives  him  an  umbrella  and  a 
stick  made  of  palasa,  khadira  or  udumbara  as  long  as  he  is  high  and 
having  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  at  the  top.  Then  the  boy  offers  three 
handfuls  of  water  to  the  Arhats  with  flowers  and  coloured  rice.  Then 
the  teacher  teaches  him  the  method  of  worshipping  the  lire.  The  boy 
thus  goes  out  of  the  house  and  having  offered  a  handful  of  water  look¬ 
ing  at  the  sun  returns  and  worships  the  fire  after  kindling  it.  He 
makes  offering  of  coloured  rice,  fried  grains,  and  cooked  rice  into  the 
fire.  Having  bowed  down  before  the  lire,  he  takes  up  a  vessel  and  goes 
to  the  houses  of  Brahmans  to  beg  alms.  In  each  house,  he  cries  '  Bha- 
gavali  bhiksham  dehi,’  ‘  O  lady,  give  me  alms  ’ ;  If  the  lady  addressed 
happens  to  be  a  Kshatriya  or  a  Vaisya  woman,  he  has  to  put  the  word 
'  Bhagavati  ’  before  '  dehi '  and  after  ‘  dehi  ’  respectively.  While  giving 
alms,  the  lady  has  to  say  ‘  Learn  the  first  Anuyoga  Sutra  ’  and  give  four 
handfuls  of  rice.  The  relatives  who  happen  to  sec  him  begging  have  to 
entreat  him  not  to  quit  his  own  country  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. 
After  returning  with  his  alms,  he  has  to  worship  the  fire,  if  he  lias  not 
done  it  before  he  w'ent  out.  After  this  is  over,  the  Brahmans  invited  are 
all  fed  and  presented  with  money  and  flowers. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  ceremony  of  Initiation,  the  boy  performs 
his  homa  rite  and  goes  with  his  relatives  and  Brahmans  to  a  well-grown 
fig  tree.  Having  made  a  pit  round  the  tree,  he  waters  it  and  worships 
it.  To  the  east  of  the  tree  he  kindles  a  fire  and  performs  the  homa  rite, 
and  says  addressing  the  tree  as  follows: — 

“  As  thou  art  a  Bodhi  tree  (wisdom-tree)  pure  and  worthy  for 
sacrifice,  so  make  me  also  wise,  pure  and  worthy.” 

Having  prayed  thus,  he  binds  a  girdle  of  Munja  grass  to  it  and 
having  perambulated  it  and  the  fire  thrice  he  returns  home  to  feed  the 
Brahmans  as  on  the  first  day. 

The  Initiation  ceremony  is  usually  performed  before  a  boy  attains 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  the  same  year  of  his  initiation,  he  per  • 
forms  the  rite  of  Sravani  in  the  month  of  Sravana  (August)  and  begins 
the  study  of  Tatvarlha  Sutra,  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Jinas. 

15.  Tiie  Bath  taken  at  the  End  or  Studentship. 

After  finishing  his  study  and  fifteen  days  before  his  marriage,  the 
student  takes  leave  of  his  teacher  to  go  home  and  marry.  Having  per¬ 
formed  the  homa  rite,  he  presents  to  his  teacher  in  addition  to  a  cow 
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with  its  calf,  a  sum  of  money.  Having  put  on  the  dress  of  a  household¬ 
er  and  worn  head-dress  and  sandals,  he  goes  to  a  well-grown  fig  tree 
aud  having  watered  it,  he  removes  his  girdle  of  Munja  grass  and  puts 
it  on  a  branch  of  the  fig  tree  pointing  t»  the  North-East.  Then  taking  a 
fuel  of  twenty-four  angulas  in  length  from  the  fig  tree  he  returns  home 
and  puls  it  into  the  fire. 


35.  Domestic  Rites 
of  the  Jainas  -  II 

16.  Marriage. 

As  among  the  Brahmans,  so  among  the  Jainas  also,  the  rule  that  the 
bride  and  bride-groom  should  belong  to  different  Golras  or  families  is 
strictly  observed.  The  ten  names  enumerated  by  them  as  the  originators 
of  their  Gotras  are  (1)  Gautama,  (2)  Kasyapa,  (3)  Srivatsa,  (4)  Bharadvaja, 
(5)  Atreya,  (6)  Prajapati,  (7)  Kaundinya,  (8)  Vasishlha,  (9)  Kanva, 
and  (10)  Blxargava.  It  is  insisted  that  the  bride  selected  should  belong 
to  none  of  the  five  classes,  such  as  (1)  mother,  (2)  sister,  (3)  daughter, 
(4)  mother-in-law,  (S')  and  the  daughter  of  a  sister  or  daughter-in-law. 
The  meaning  appears  to  be  that  the  bride  selected  should  be  a  maid 
deserving  no  such  appellation  as  mother,  sister,  daughter,  mother-in-law, 
or  the  daughter  of  a  sister  or  daughter-in-law.  Daughters  of  a  maternal 
n-nrlft  or  paternal  aunt  do  not  come  in  the  list  of  prohibition.  It  is  also 
insisted  that  she  should  be  veiy  young,  i.e.,  one  that  has  not  attained 
puberty. 

On  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  marriage,  the  bride-groom  per¬ 
forms  the  worship  of  the  planets  in  his  own  house.  On  the  day  of  marriage 
two  elderly  women  whose  husbands  are  alive  take  two  vessels  and  go 
accompanied  by  an  umbrella-bearer,  whisk-bearer,  and  drummer  and 
others,  to  a  tank  or  river  and  having  worshipped  the  water-goddess  and 
filled  their  vessels  with  water,  return  to  the  house  of  the  bride  and  place 
them  in  front  of  the  marriage  platform  by  the  side  of  oil-lamps  and 
grains.  In  front  of  these  vessels  there  is  placed  a  circular  stone 
together  with  jaggery,  jiraka,  salt,  coloured  rice,  all  wound  round  with 
cotton  thread.  There  are  also  placed  five  vessels  filled  with  earth, 
in  which  five  different  grains  are  sown.  The  same  custom  is  also  ob¬ 
served  in  the  house  of  the  bride-groom.  After  the  Homa-rite  is  perform¬ 
ed,  the  bride-groom  dines  in  his  own  house  with  his  relatives  and  priest. 
After  dinner  is  over  he  goes  accompanied  by  an  umbrella-bearer,  whisk- 
bearer,  conveyances,  drummer  and  other  followers  and  is  received  by  a 
similar  band  coming  out  of  llic  bride's  bouse.  Entering  the  bride’s 
house  he  sits  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the  marriage  platform  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Then  he  sits  on  another  seat  offered  to  him  by  the  father, 
brother,  or  a  kinsman  of  the  bride.  Then  water  is  brought  to  him  to 
wash  his  hands  and  feet.  He  thrice  washes  liis  feet  accordingly  and 
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taking  water  in  the  palm  of  his  two  hands  held  together  with  fingers 
closely  joined  and  bent  inside  and  looking  at  the  water  a  moment,  lie  lets 
the  water  drip  down  the  sides  of  the  fingers  loosened.  Then  after  doing 
thus  thrice  and  taking  some  more  water  he  sips  it  thrice.  Then  uttering 
a  Mantra,  he  takes  some  curd  out  of  bronze  vessel  brought  to  him  and 
drinks  it,  an  act  usually  called  Madhuparka,  honey-drinking.  Then 
putting  on  new  garments  and  ornaments  presented  to  him  he  gives  his 
own  garments  to  the  brother  of  the  bride.  Meanwhile  the  bride  who  is 
fasting  so  long  puts  on  new  dress .  and  ornaments  and  sits  facing  the 
bride-groom  who  himself  sits  on  a  similar  heap  of  rice  facing  the  east, 
a  curtain  being  drawn  between  them.  A  number  of  benedictory  verses  are 
then  sung  and  the  curtain  is  removed,  allowing  the  bride  and  bride-groom 
to  look  at  each  other  for  the  first  time.  Then  the  bride-groom  besmears 
the  bride’s  face  with  a  little  jaggery  and  attaches  thereon  jiraka  and 
coloured  rice.  He  also  puts  a  garland  round  her  neck.  The  bride  also 
does  the  same  to  the  bride-groom. 

Then  the  bride-groom  declares: — "  I,  the  great-grandson  of  so  and 
so,  the  grandson  of  so  and  so,  the  son  of  so  and  so,  and  named  so  and  so 
woo  and  choose  the  great-granddaughter  of  so  and  so,  the  granddaughter 
of  so  and  so,  and  named  so  and  so.” 

Then  the  maternal  uncle  ( ?  father)  of  the  bride  declares  “  I,  the 
great-grandson  of  so  and  so,  etc — hand  over  in  marriage  to  you,  the 
great-grandson  of  so  and  so — the  great-granddaughter  of  so  and  so 
whom  you  have  wooed  and  chosen.” 

Then  he  holds  her  hand  which  her  father  placing  a  gold  coin 
together  with  coloured  rice  and  water,  stretches  to  him  and  when  her 
father  has  said,  “  protect,  her,  adhering  to  the  laws  of  righteousness, 
love,  and  wealth,”  he  replies  saying,  “  I  protect  her  observing  the  laws 
of  righteousness,  love,  and  wealth.” 

Then  taking  a  thread  thrice  as  long  as  their  respective  height  from 
their  feet  to  their  navel  pit,  and  making  it  three- fold  and  again  twisting 
it  five-fold,  the  priest  gives  the  thread  of  the  bride’s  measure  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  that  of  the  bride-groom  to  the  bride.  Each  of  them  takes  the 
thread  and  binds  the  wrist  of  each  other  witli  it  aftear  colouring  it  with 
moist  saffron  powder. 

Then  the  bride-groom  rubs  the  palm  of  the  bride  with  his 
hand  dipped  in  clarified  butter  mixed  with  milk  and  puts  some  white 
rice  grains  on  it.  Then  after  receiving  a  few  drops  of  water  sprinkled 
over  the  rice  by  her  father,  the  bride  throws  t^e  rice  grains  on  the  head 
of  the  bride-groom.  This  is  done  twice.  The  same  is  repeated  by  the 
bride  towards  the  bride-groom.  Then  binding  the  edges  of  their  garments 
together  the  couple  look  at  the  two  water  vessels  and  seat  themselves  on 
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a  carpet  spread  to  the  west  of  the  fire,  when  the  priest  performs  the 
Homa  rite.  Then  the  bride-groom  sits  between  the  fire  and  the  bride  and 
holding  her  right  hand  goes  towards  the  fire  and  coming  to  the  right  of 
the  bride  makes  the  oblations  of  cooked  rice  into  the  fiie.  Then  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  bride  puts  into  the  hand  of  the  bride  a  handful  of  fried 
grain  after  smearing  the  palm  of  her  hand  with  clarified  butter.  The 
bride  pours  the  fried  grains  into  the  hand  of  the  bride-groom.  He  puts 
it  into  the  fire  and  placing  his  palms  above  the  smoke  rising  from  the  fire, 
mbs  his  face  with  the  palms.  This  is  done  twice.  Then  he  takes  the 
hand  of  the  bride  and  leading  her  towards  the  stone  placed  to  the  north 
of  the  fire  causes  her  to  plant  her  two  feet  and  stand  on  it  and  descend 
again.  Then  he  with  the  bride  goes  round  the  fire  and  the  water  vessel 
kept  in  the  north-eastern  quarter,  taking  care  to  avoid  going  round  the 
stone.  He  performs  this  perambulation  thrice.  Then  the  bride  takes  the 
winnower  with  fried  grain  and  puts  the  whole  of  the  grain  into  the  fire. 
Then  seven  heaps  of  coloured  rice  are  placed  one  foot  apart  from 
each  other  between  the  fire  and  die  water-vessel  in  the  north-eastern 
quarter.  The  couple  then  walk  seven  steps  one  behind  the  other,  treading 
over  the  seven  heaps  of  coloured  rice  and  standing  together  on  the  seventh 
heap,  they  bend  their  heads  together  and  sprinkle  their  heads  with  the 
water  contained  in  the  vessel.  Then  they  perform  the  final  oblation  into 
the  fire  and  having  received  the  benedictions  of  the  assembly  look  at  the 
two  water  vessels.  That  day  they  eat  rice  gruel  mixed  with  sugar. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  marriage,  a  barber  cuts  off  their  nails, 
rubbing  their  head  with  oil.  After  this  they  bathe  in  warm  water 
accompanied  by  a  young  boy.  Then  they  adorn  themselves  and  perform 
the  offering  of  fried  grain  into  the  fire,  when  the  bride-groom  ties  to  the 
neck  of  the  bride  an  auspicious  thread.  Then  having  garlards  of  flowers 
round  their  necks,  they  make  three  perambulations  round  the  fire  and 
perform  the  final  oblation. 

Then  in  a  square  pavilion  with  four  doors  to  the  north  or  the  east 
of  the  fire  place,  where  on  the  surface  an  eight-petaled  lotus  flower  is 
drawn  in  five  colours  and  where  five  water  vessels  are  also  placed,  the 
bride  worships  Vasuki  and  other  eight  Nagas  in  the  eight  petals  and 
makes  offerings  to  them. 

After  this  the  mother  of  the  bride  enters  into  the  pavilion  either 
through  the  eastern  or  northern  door  and  goes  out  of  it  either  through 
the  western  or  southern  door  respectively,  looking  at  the  water  vessels. 

Then  the  couple  remove  the  threads  tied  round  their  wrist  and  put 
them  into  a  vessel  filled  with  milk  and  coloured  rice.  Then  coming  to 
the  fire  they  put  a  pointed  fuel  into  it  and  placing  the  fire  into  a  bamboo 
tube  preserve  it. 
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After  the  usual  offerings  to  Vasuki  and  other  Nagas  are  made, 
there  ensues  between  the  bride  and  the  bride-groom  an  interesting  conv  er- 
sation  in  which  the  bride’s  brother  and  the  priest  take  part.  The 
dramatic  interest  of  the  conversation  lies  in  the  ethical  exhortation  made 
by  the  priest  to  the  couple. 

Addressing  the  bride’s  brother,  the  bride-groom  says : — . 

“  Will  you,  ray  dear  brother-in-law,  kindly  ask  your  sister  why 
your  sister  accompanied  me  so  far  and  stopped?  ” 

The  bride  replies: — 

“  The  genealogy  of  your  family  is  drawn  from  S.E.  to  S.W.  and 
that  of  mine  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  I  want  to  know  the  signiiicance  of 
this  from  the  priest.” 

The  priest  says: _ 

“  The  genealogy  of  your  husband  is  one  of  Gautama,  Kasyapa, 
Srivatsa,  Bharadvaja,  Atreya,  Prajapati,  Kaundinya,  Vasishtha  or 
Kanva,  the  Sutra  being  that  of  Bodhayana  and  Sakha  being  called 
Vrittanuyoga.  Women  will  have  the  genealogy  of  their  husbands  for 
their  owu.  But  their  deities  will  differ.  They  are  four:  eternal  deities, 
deities  of  good  work,  deities  of  household,  and  family  deities.  The 
Arhats,  teachers  and  preceptors,  and  the  good  are  eternal  deities.  The 
deities  of  good  work  are  those  of  the  three  wheels,  three  umbrellas  and 
the  three  fires.  The  household  deities  are  Visvesvara,  Vaisravana, 
Dharanendra,  and  Sri.  The  family  deities  are  Chakrini,  Jvalini, 
Padmini,  and  others.  The  first  are  worshipped  for  emancipation;  the 
second  for  good  rite;  the  third  for  good  offspring,  long  life  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  prosperity;  the  fourth  for  the  prevention  of  calamities.” 

Then  addressing  the  assembly  the  priest  discourses  on  the  six  forms 
of  marriage,  Brahma,  Gandharva,  Svayamvara,  Rakshasa,  Asura,  and 
Paisacha  and  exhorts  the  couple  in  words  similar  to  those  in  which 
Kanva  has  addressed  Dushyanta  and  Sakuntala  in  the  Sakuntaia  drama. 

Then  when  asked  by  the  bride-groom  to  follow  him,  the  bride 
says: _ 

“  How  can  I  follow  you,  my  love,  when  for  the  past  four  days 
since  my  father  made  a  gift  of  me  to  you  before  the  deities,  the  fire,  and 
the  assembly  of  the  Dvijas,  you  have  not  exchanged  a  word  with  me? 
You  have  kept  your  vow  of  silence  towards  me  and  have,  not  been  kind 
enough  to  give  me  betel-nuts,  or  garment  or  a  jewel.” 

Then  the  husband  requests  her  to  forgive  him  and  praising  her  for 
her  beauty  entreats  her  to  follow  him.  The  bride  still  declines  to 
comply  with  Ins  request  for  the  reason  that  he  has  not  as  yet  expressed 
sweet  words  to  her.  The  bride-groom  them  says: — 

"  I  bow  (o  thee,  my  dear,  and  X  adorn  your  feet  with  flowers. 
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Please  give  up  your  genealogy  and  adopt  mine."  To  this  the  bride 
replies  saying :  “  It  is  only  to  find  out  your  attachment  to  me  that  I 
tried  to  examine  you  in  the  presence  of  my  relatives.  I  am  come  to 
know  that  you  are  devoted  to  me  and  follow  you  faithfully." 

Then  follows  the  moral  exhortation  to  the  couple  by  the  bride’s 
father,  at  the  close  of  which  the  couple  put  flower  garlands  round  the 
neck  of  each  other  and  go  in  procession. 

Then  having  worshipped  the  assembly  of  the  guests  and  received 
nuts  and  betel  leaves  given  to  them  by  the  honoured  guests  in  the  assem¬ 
bly,  they  go  round  the  village  and  eat  rice-gruel  mixed  with  sugar. 

On  an  auspicious  day  the  bride-groom  accompanied  by  the  bride 
and  his  kinsmen  leaves  for  his  house  and  arriving  at  his  house  gives 
an  entertainment  to  his  kinsmen. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  names  given  to  the  rites  and  also  in 
the  manner  ir.  which  the  rites  are  performed  by  the  Jainas  of  both  the 
Digambara  and  Svetambara  schools  of  Northern  India.  The  sixteen 
domestic  rites  of  the  Northern  Jainas,  whether  Digambaras  or  Svetainba- 
ras,  together  with  the  rites  to  lie  observed  by  Jaiua  Yatis  or  ascetics  in 
view  of  attaining  the  title  of  Jaina  Acharya  or  preceptor  are  all  exhaus¬ 
tively  treated  of  by  Vardamana  Suri  in  his  Achardinakara  written  in 
Vikram  1468,  as  slated  in  the  colophon  of  the  work.  I  cannot  be  too 
thankful  to  Sastravisarada  Jaina  Acharya  Vijayadharmasuri  of  Bhava- 
nagar  for  the  loan  of  his  own  manuscript  copy  of  this  excellent  work. 
Among  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  Northern  Jainas,  the  following  are 
worth)  of  notice : _ 

The  first  rite  called  Garbhadhana  is  performed  by  them  in  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy  instead  of  in  the  fourth  day  after  the  first  menses. 
In  connection  with  this  and  other  rites  the  most  important  religious 
custom  observed  by  them  is  the  ablution  of  an  image  of  Jina,  probably 
having  four  faces,  with  water  collected  from  various  sources.  This 
ablution  water  is  collected  in  a  separate  vessel  and  is  used  in  sprinkling 
over  the  person  or  persons  that  are  to  go  througu  tiie  rite.  In  addition 
to  this,  worship  of  ICula  devatas  or  family  goddesses  is  also  performed. 
The  second  rite  called  Pumsavana  or  causing  the  birth  of  a  .male 
child  is  usually  performed  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  third  rite  called  Janma  or  birth,  washing  the  child  with 
ablution  water,  casting  of  a  horoscope  and  the  binding  to  the  child’s 
wrist  of  an  amulet  made  of  the  mixture  of  the  powders  of  sandal  wood, 
Aegle  Marmelos,  ashes,  white  mustard  seeds  and  salt  kept  in  a  piece  of 
silk  cloth  and  tied  round  with  a  black  thread,  are  all  carefully  perform¬ 
ed.  Expiatory'  rites  to  avert  evils  due  to  inauspicious  stars  on  the 
occasion  of  birth  are  also  performed  when  necessary.  On  the  third  day 
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after  delivery  the  rile  of  showing  to  the  baby  the  image  of  Jina,  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  is  performed,  while  the  same  rile  is  performed  by  the 
Jainas  in  Southern  India  in  the  fourth  month  after  the  birth.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  rite  of  suckling  the  infant  is  observed.  On  the  sixth  day 
after  birth  a  new  rite  called  the  worship  of  the  sixth  day  goddess 
unkown  to  the  Southerners  is  performed.  A  few  women  who  have  their 
husbands  and  children  alive  and  who  are  related  to  the  woman  in 
confinement  spend  the  whole  night  of  the  sixth  day  in  singing  auspici¬ 
ous  songs.  On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  or  any  other  later  day  the  rite  of 
getting  rid  of  the  pollution  due  to  the  birth  is  performed  in  accordance 
with  familj  customs.  On  the  day  the  image  of  Jina  is  worshipped  and 
a  dose  of  what  is  called  Panchagavya,  a  mixture  made  up  of  cow-dung, 
cow’s  urine,  cow’s  milk,  curd,  and  butter  is  drunk  by  every  member  of 
the  family.  On  the  same  day  a  name  is  given  to  the  child  after  worship¬ 
ping  the  image  of  Jina.  When  the  child  has  grown  six  months  old,  the 
rite  of  feeding  the  child  is  performed  and  in  the  child’s  third,  fifth  or 
sixth  year  the  rite  in  connection  with  boring  a  hole  in  the  child’s  ears  is 
solemnly  performed.  The  eleventh  ceremony  termed  shaving  the  child’s 
head  leaving  a  blade  of  hair  in  the  middle  of  the  head  in  the  case  of  the 
first  three  castes  and  the  whole  head  in  the  case  of  the  Sudras  is  per¬ 
formed  with  much  grandeur. 

In  connection  with  the  rite  of  Initiation  which  is  usually  performed 
before  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  person  to  be  invested  with  the  sacred 
string  the  following  peculiarities  deserve  special  attention: — 

( 1 )  Significance  of  the  sacred  strings. 

(2)  Difference  in  the  number  of  sacred  strings  according  to 
difference  in  caste. 

(3)  Reclamation  of  those  who  have  transgressed  social  or  caste 
customs  and  contracted  vicious  habits. 

(4)  Cessation  of  vow  and  the  gift  of  a  cow. 

Though  it  appears  from  the  Jaina  work  entitled  Dvijavadana 
chapeta,  ‘  A  slap  on  the  cheek  of  the  twice-born  ’  that  at  the  outset  the 
Jainas  made  a  strong  protest  against  the  caste  distinctions  of  the 
Bralimans,  they  seem  to  have  been  obliged  later  to  retain  those  distinc¬ 
tions  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  reclaiming  some 
persons  from  their  habitual  depravity.  Among  the  Jaina  Brahmanas, 
some  are  considered  to  have  sprung  from  the  family  of  Ikshvaku,  some 
from  Narada  and  others  are  regarded  either  as  the  eastern  or  the 
northern  Brahmans.  Among  the  Kshatriyas  are  those  that  claim 
descent  from  Jina,  Chakri,  Baladeva,  Vasudeva,  Sreyamsa,  Dasarna  and 
others.  Among  the  Vaisyas  are  counted  the  Kirtikas,  the  Sreshthis,  the 
Kamadevas  and  others.  Those  that  call  themselves  Anandas  are  good 
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Sudras.  Those  that  are  lower  than  these  are  called  Vanikas  (mer¬ 
chants.) 

The  Jainas  do  not,  however,  seem  to  acknowledge  caste  by  birth. 
They  consider  that  caste  comes  by  initiation.  Still  fitness  for  initiation 
is  considered  by  them  to  be  dependent  upon  birth.  Accordingly  Jaina 
Brahmans  arc  given  three  sacred  strings,  Kshatriyas  two,  Vaisyas  one, 
Sudras  an  upper  garment  and  those  that  are  lower  than  the  Sudras  have 
to  obtain  permission  to  wear  an  upper  garment.  For  the  formation 
of  a  sacred  string,  a  thread  (gold,  silver,  copper  or  cotton)  8.1  feet  long 
is  taken  and  made  into  a  single  threefold  thread  27  feet  long.  This  is 
again  made  three  fold,  the  two  ends  being  tied  over  the  three  turns. 
Brahmans  have  to  wear  three  of  such  strings,  there  being  on  the  whole 
nine  strings,  the  Kshatriyas  only  two,  there  being  only  six  strings,  the 
Vaisyas  only  one  with  three  strings.  The  nine  strings  are  taken  to 
symbolise  the  three  gems  of  the  Jainas  True  Revelation,  True  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  True  Observance  (Samyagdarsana,  Samyajnana,  Samyak- 
charitra)  in  their  three-fold  aspects,  viz.,  (1)  observance  of  the  three 
gems  by  oneself,  (2)  teaching  others  to  observe  them,  and  (3)  permitting 
the  fit  to  attempt  to  observe  them  as  far  as  possible.  Thus  the  nine 
strings  represent  (1)  the  learning  of  true  revelation,  (2)  the  acquisition 
of  true  knowledge,  (3)  observance  of  the  true  precepts,  (4)  teaching  the 
revelation  to  others,  (S)  causing  others  to  acquire  true  knowledge,  (6) 
causing  others  to  put  the  precepts  into  practice,  (7)  permitting  the  fit  to 
see  the  true  revelation,  (8)  permitting  the  same  to  acquire  some  portion 
of  the  true  knowledge,  and  (9)  permitting  the  same  to  practise  the 
precepts  as  far  as  possible.  As  symbolising  the  nine  duties  which  the 
Jaina  Brahmans  have  to  observe,  they  have  to  wear  nine  strings  made 
of  three  pieces  of  threefold  strings  each.  The  Kshatriyas  have  to  wear 
only  two  pieces  of  three,  strings  each,  as  they  are  not  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  permit  others  to  observe  the  three  gems.  The  Vaisyas  have 
to  put  on  only  one  piece  of  three  strings,  as  they  cannot  be  expected  even 
to  teach  the  three  gems  to  any  one  else. 

The  person  to  be  initiated  is  given  a  thread  of  Munja  grass  to  tie 
round  his  waist,  a  piece  of  loin-cloth,  a  stick  of  Palasa  tree  and  the 
sacred  string  to  put  on.  Then  the  priest  teaches  him  the  moral  precepts 
and  the  initiated  is  made  to  take  a  vow  and  promise  the  observance  of 
the  moral  precepts.  He  is  commanded  by  the  priest  to  do,  to  cause  others 
to  do,  and  to  permit  the  fit  to  observe  as  far  as  possible  all  those  deeds 
which  are  approved  of  and  to  stay  away  from  such  as  are  condemned. 
He  is  also  made  to  say  that  he  will  help  not  only  himself,  but  also  others 
in  attaining  emancipation.  If  the  person  initiated  happens  to  be  a 
Brahman,  he  has  to  put  on  three  pieces  of  three  strings  each  and  observe 
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the  nine  duties  referred  to  above.  Before  putting  on  the  thread  the  boy 
is  asked  to  declare  that  so  long  he  has  belonged  to  no  Varna  or  taste 
and  has  been  living  a  life  with  no  religious  or  moral  restraint.  After 
investiture  of  the  sacred  string  he  says  that  he  has  been  taken  into  the 
fold  of  a  religious  order  with  serious  obligatory  duties  to  be  discharged. 
The  sacred  strings  worne  by  him  are  constant  reminders  of  his  duty. 
Soon  after  his  initiation,  he  has  to  begin  his  study  and  spend  a  fixed 
number  of  years  in  finishing  his  course,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Vcaic 
Brahmans.  Thus  the  rite  performed  at  the  commencement  of  study  is 
the  thirteenth  among  the  sixteen  domestic  rites  of  the  Jainas. 

As  a  different  form  of  the  rite  of  Initiation,  there  is  the  rite  called 
Vatukarma  by  which  out-castes,  Buddhists,  Naiyayikas,  Cliarvakas, 
Vaiseshikas,  Sank'nyas,  actors,  artisans,  dealers  in  scents,  beetle  leaves 
and  flowers  and  other  persons  following  condemned  professions  arc  all 
admitted  in  the  Jaina  order.  After  such  persons  are  duly  initiated,  the 
teacher  addressing  the  initiated  expresses  the  following  Mantra: _ 

"Thou  art  unrighteous,  (but  now)  thou  art  righteous;  thou  art 
low-born,  (but  now)  thou  has  become  high-born;  thou  art  an  atheist, 
(but  now)  a  theist;  thou  art  a  Saugata,  a  Naiyayika,  a  Sankhya,  or  a 
Charvaka,  (but  now)  with  this  sacred  string  thou  arc  empowered  to 
attain  the  bliss.” 

Evidently  this  is  a  sort  of  baptism  performed  at  the  time  of  conver¬ 
sion  to  Jainism. 

After  studying  a  few  years  under  a  teacher,  the  student  performs  a 
rite  called  Vrata  visarga,  abandonment  of  study  and  makes  the  gift  of  a 
cow  to  his  teacher. 

In  connection  with  marriage  which  is  the  fourteenth  among  the 
sixteen  domestic  rites  of  the  Northern  Jainas,  Vardhamana  Suri  mentions 
in  his  Acharadinakara  some  customs  Which  are  peculiar  to  the  north¬ 
erners  and  says  that  apart  from  local  differences,  different  families  in  the 
same  locality  observe  different  customs.  A  few  years,  months  or  days 
before  marriage  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  is  performed,  the  ceremony 
of  betrothal'  (Kanyadana)  which  is  regarded  as  being  almost  equal  to 
marriage  is  performed.  This  consists  in  giving  to  the  bride-groom 
Cocoanut  fruits,  beetle  nuts,  sacred  string,  rice  grains,  green  grass,  and 
saffrou  powder  in  a  plate  by  the  relations  ol  the  bride  and  in  giving 
similar  things  together  with  jewels  and  clothings  to  the  bride  by  the 
relations  of  the  bride-groom.  A  formal  declaration  of  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  such  and  such  a  man  with  lice  son  of  such  and  such  a  man  is 
also  made  and  a  marriage  bond  (Lignapatrika)  is  written  specifying  the 
date  of  formal  marriage.  If  unfortunately  the  bridc-grooin  dies  in  the 
interval,  the  fate  of  the  bride  is  sealed  and  she  has  to  remain  a  widow 
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for  life.  The  author  of  the  Acharadinakara  quotes  an  ancient  verse  in 

support  of  this  cruel  custom: _ Once  do  the  kings  speak;  once  do  the 

learned  say;  once  is  a  girl  given  in  marriage;  these  three  things  are 
done  only  once.” 

For  seven  days  before  and  after  the  marriage,  the  Kulakaras  or 
patriarchs  seven  in  number  are  worshipped  in  the  bride-groom’s  house 
and  ancestral  mothers  are  worshipped  in  the  bride’s  house.  During 
these  days  relations  and  guests  are  entertained  in  the  houses  of  the  bride 
and  the  bride-groom.  Ganapathi  and  other  gods  are  also  worshipped  in 
both  the  houses.  If  the-  bride  and  bride-groom  happen  to  live  in  different 
villages,  then  the  bride-groom  mounted  on  an  elephant,  horse,  or  any 
other  conveyance  makes  a  journey  to  the  bride’s  place  accompanied  with 
liis  relatives  and  priests  and  music  band.  After  his  arrival  at  the  place 
he  is  duly  received  by  the  bride’s  party  and  led  in  procession  to  the 
bride’s  house.  At  the  door  of  the  house  a  lady  brings  a  burning  splinter 
in  a  potsherd  with  a  few  grains  of  salt  sprinkled  over  it  and  places  it 
to  the  left  of  the  bride-groom  at  the  door.  Another  lady  brings  a  churn¬ 
ing  rod  covered  over  with  an  yellow  piece  of  cloth  and  touches  thrice  the 
forehead  of  the  bride-groom  with  one  of  its  edges.  Then  tiie  bride-groom 
breaks  the  potsherd  by  kicking  it  with  his  left  leg  and  enters  into  the 
house.  Then  the  worship  of  the  images  of  Jina  together  with  oblations 
into  the  fire  are  made.  Amulets  with  yellow  thread  are  bound  to  the 
wrists  of  the  couple.  Four  handfuls  of  fried  grain  are  poured  into  the 
fire.  The  bride  is  given  over  to  the  bride-groom  after  formal  declaration 
of  the  names  of  their  ancestors  aDd  immediate  parents  of  the  couple. 
The  same  night  the  pair  begin  to  live  their  wedded  life  together  and  lie 
together  on  the  same  bed. 

Though  no  marriage  seems  to  be  necessary  for  a  prostitute  woman, 
the  custom  of  marrying  the  prostitute’s  maiden  daughter  to  a  paramour 
is  also  recognised  by  the  Jainas. 

The  fifteenth  rite  is  that  performed  by  a  Jaina  who  after  perform¬ 
ing  the  first  fourteen  rites  and  living  a  householder’s  life  is  desirous  of 
attaining  to  heaven  after  death.  This  rite  is  called  Vralaropa  or  taking 
the  vow  of  a  Jaina  ascetic  and  living  on  alms  with  mind  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Jina. 

The  sixteenth  rite  is  the  funeral  rite  performed  on  the  death  of  such 
an  ascetic  before  he  has  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  the  ascetic  order 
and  attained  the  position  of  a  preceptor  in  this  world. 


36.  A  Correspondence 


Fkom 

ARTHASASTRA  VlSAUADA,  VlDYALANKA-KA, 

DR.  R.  SHAMA  SAJ5TKY,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 

Director  of  Archaeological  Researches  in  Mysore . 

TO 

THE  HON.  SECRETARY, 

Mythic  Society ,  Bangalore. 

SIR, 

With  reference  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Bjerrum,  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  your  Journal,  regarding  the  existence  of  Sassanian  manuscripts  in  the 
Jaganmohan  Palace,  Mysore,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  as  follows  : — 

On  a  requisition  from  this  Office,  the  Huzur  Secretary  to  His  Highness  sent 
over  to  me,  a  Picture-frame,  containing  the  only  Persian  manuscripts  that  were  in 
the  Jaganmohan  Palace.  Mr.  M.  A.  Shustry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Persian  in  the 
Maharaja’s  College,  Mysore,  who  kindly  examined  the  manuscripts  for  me,  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  all  quite  modern  and  have  no  historical  value.  A  copy  of 
his  letter  written  to  me  in  the  matter  as  also  a  copy  of  his  opinion  furnished  by 
him  on  each  of  the  manuscripts  is  forwarded  herewith  for  information. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  SHAMA  SASTRY, 

Director  of  Archceological  Researches  in  Mysore. 

Manuscript  No.  r:  In  modern  Persian.  Date  about  18th  century.  A  few 
lines  in  praise  of  God. 

Manuscript  No.  2:  In  modern  Persian.  Date  about  18th  century.  A  letter 
in  which  he  says  that  by  the  Grace  of  God  on  Wednesday  the  21st,  we  have 
spent  a  good  day  and  hope  the  same  for  our  friends.  The  other  sentences  have 
no  connection  with  one  another. 

Manuscript  No.  3  :  A  letter  to  a  friend  ;  a  few  lines  in  prose  and  a  few  in 
poetry  ;  nothing  worth  translation.  There  is  no  date  in  it. 

Manuscript  No.  4  :  A  letter  dated  Rabinssani  1186  Hijri. 

Manuscript  No.  5  :  A  letter  containing  a  few  verses  and  a  few  lines  in  prose 
in  which  he  mentions  Sultan  Sabuktageen  who  went  out  for  a  hunting  and  reached 
the  forest  of  Kashkar.  Seeing  a  deer  he  pursued  it. 

Manuscript  No.  6 :  Five  verses  in  Persian.  Name  of  the  poet  is  not 
mentioned.  The  first  line  runs  thus  : 
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“  In  pleasure  and  happiness  may  your  lips  smile  ;  those  lips  which  are  sweet 
as  sugar  and  teeth  beautiful  as  pearls.  ” 

Manuscript  No.  7  .•  There  are  sentences  without  relation  to  one  another. 
Some  of  them  are  in  praise  of  a  Prince.  There  is  no  date  in  it. 

Manuscript  No.  8 :  Letter  to  a  friend.  Date  18th  day  of  the  month  of 
Rajab.  Year  is  not  mentioned. 


Copy  of  letter  received  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Shustry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Persian 
in  the  Maharaja' s  College ,  Mysore. 

There  is  nothing  worth  translation  in  these  manuscripts.  Sentences  are 
repeated  and  the  object  is  to  show  penmanship  and  good  handwriting.  Dates 
are  not  mentioned  except  in  one  which  is  1186,  i.e.,  about  158  years  old. 


37.  Dice-play  on  the  First  Day  of  the 
White  Half  of  the  Month,  Kartika 


THE  religious  observances  to  be  performed  on  this  day  are  thus  enumerated 
in  the  Dharmabdhisara : — 

(1)  Worship  of  Bali,  a  legendary  Asura,  emperor  of  India. 

(2)  Illumination. 

(3)  Sports  of  bulls  and  cows  (go-kridana). 

(4)  The  worship  of  the  mountain,  Govardhana. 

(5)  Construction  of  ornamental  arches  on  roads  (Margapali- 

bandhana). 

(6)  Drawing  up  of  poles  (Yashtikakarshana). 

(7)  Wearing  new  garments. 

(8)  Dice-play. 

(9)  Perambulation  of  light  by  women. 

(10)  Putting  on  flower  garlands  and  the  like. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  all  should  play  at  dice  and  whoever  wins  the 
stakes  will  be  successful  throughout  the  year. 

The  special  feature  of  this  day  consists  in  dining  in.  company  with  the 
best  Brahmans. 

The  Nirnayasindhu  says: — 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  all  should  play  at  dice  and  whoever  wins  the 
stakes  will  gain  throughout  the  year  and  whoever  fails  will  lose  throughout  the 
year.  All  should  delightfully  spend  the  night  with  their  wives. 

In  the  eighty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Kasikhanda  Agastya  says: — 

“Tell  me,  O  god  of  six  faces,  what  Narada  did  after  arriving  at  the 
abode  of  Siva:  the  story  is  delightful.” 

Then  Skanda  said: — 

“Listen,  O  pot-bom;  I  tell  you  of  what  Narada  did  after  going  to 
Kailasa.  Having  reached  the  abode  of  Siva  through  his  aerial  flight,  Narada 
saluted  Siva  and  his  consort,  and  after  being  greeted  by  them,  he  sat  on  a 
seat  shown  by  Siva.  Becoming  very  eager  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  dice- 
play,  at  which  the  divine  couple  were  engaged  with  no  tiresome  feeling, 
Narada  said:— 

“O  God  of  gods,  the  whole  Universe  is  the  field  of  thy  play,  What  the 
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twelve  months  are  in  the  year  the  twelve  dice-men  are  on  the  board. 
The  black  and  white  lunar  days  numbering  twice  fifteen  in  a  month  are  the 
divisions  marked  on  the  board;  the  two  dice  are  the  two  solstices  (Ayana)  of 
the  year :  the  two  stakes,  success  and  failure,  are  creation  and  destruction. 
The  success  of  the  goddess  is  creation,  and  that  of  Siva  is  absence  of  creation. 
The  time  of  your  play  is  what  is  called  progressive  stage  (sthiti).  Thus  the 
whole  world  is  a  play,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  divine  couple,  neither  does  the 
goddess  conquer  her  husband,  nor  the  husband  his  consort.  Understand,  0 
Mother, what  I  am  going  to  submit  to  thee — Though  he  is  an  omniscient  lord, 
God  Siva  can  understand  nothing,  inasmuch  as  he  is  placed  beyond  respect 
and  disrespect;  his  very  nature  is  play  and  is  devoid  of  all  qualities,  if  consi¬ 
dered  well.  Though  he  is  always  active,  he  is  not  tainted  with  what  he  does. 
Though  he  is  the  centre  of  all,  he  is  the  support  of  all."  ” 

In  the  eighty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Sabhaparva  of  the  Mahabharata  Sakuni 
says  addressing  Duryodhana; — 

“You  have  just  seen  the  best  woman  as  beautiful  as  the  goddess  of 
wealth.  Listen  to  w'hat  I  say  about  the  means  of  securing  her.  I  am  an 
expert  in  dice-play.  I  know  its  secrets  and  the  way  of  winning  the  stakes. 
Kunti’s  son  does  not  know  it,  though  he  is  fond  of  the  play.  If  he  is  invit¬ 
ed  for  the  play,  he  will  never  hesitate  to  come.”  This  is  u’hat  is  told  in  the 
Maharajavijaya : — 

What  is  required  for  the  dice-play  is: —  (1)  the  dice,  (2)  a  board  or  a 
piece  of  cloth  with  places  marked  for  dice-men,  and  (3)  dice-men.  The  two 
dice  that  are  to  be  rolled  on  the  ground  are  in  reality  to  be  marked  with  sixteen 
(dots)  on  four  sides  of  each.  These  colour  marks  are  those  of  the  so-called 
elements,  except  the  sky.  Their  colours  are: — the  sky  is  white,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  black;  the  fire  is  red;  water  is  white,  and  the  earth  is  yellow.  Here 
the  wind  and  the  fire  are  friendly;  and  the  earth  and  water  are  also  friendly. 
The  dice-board  or  piece  of  cloth  (vadhra)  is  like  a  lotus  flower  of  four  petals 
and  contains  four  petals,  each  petal  being  divided  into  three  strips  containing 
eight  square  divisions,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  nature  (Prakriti).  The  latter 
(the  petal)  is  also  divided  into  eight  parts,  as  the  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  sky, 
mind,  intelligence,  and  the  ego.  All  these  eight  parts  are  of  three  different  forms 
owing. to  the  three  qualities,  Satva,  Rajas  and  Tamas.  Thus  each  petal  con¬ 
tains  twenty-four  divisions.  The  tw'o  dice  are  each  marked  on  each  of  their  four 
sides  with  six,  three,  one  (like-half  moon),  and  four  resembling  the  elements. 

The  sky  is  represented  by  a  circle ;  the  atmosphere  by  six  dots  ;  a  triangle 
with  a  Svastika  inside  represents  the  fire  ;  a  lotus  with'  a  figure  like  the  half 
moon  indicates  water:  and  a  square  with  the  symbol  of  Vajra,  a  weapon, 
symbolises  the  earth. 


s  shown  here. 


38.  The  Author  of  the  Gadayuddha 


Under  the  title  “  Gadayuddha  ”,  there  is  a  well-known 
Kannada  work  briefly  narrating  the  story  of  the  Mahabharata 
war,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  Equally  well  known  is 
there  another  work  in  Kannada  entitled  the  Aj itanatliapurana, 
a  story  of  Ajitanatha,  one  of  the  twenty-four  Tlrthankaras  of 
the  Jainas.  Both  these  works  have  all  along  been  ascribed 
to  a  single  poet  known  as  Kavi-Ranna,  a  gem  of  poets. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Aj itanatliapurana,  its  author  says 
that  besides  that  wrork  he  has  written  two  more  works  called 
Parasurarmckarita  and  Chakresvaracharita.  The  Gadayuddha 
also  has  all  along  been  ascribed  to  him.  But  for  the  indefati¬ 
gable  research-work  carried  on  by  Mr.  Srinivasa  Rangachar, 
a  distinguished  Kannada  and  Sanskrit  Pandit  deservedly 
employed  as  a  teacher  of  the  same  subjects  in  the  Training 
College  at  Mysore,  the  Gadayuddha  would  have  gone  to  the 
credit  of  the  Jaina  poet,  perhaps,  for  ever.  The  reasons  and 
arguments  which  Mr.  Rangachar  has  brought  forward  in 
support  of  his  theory  appear  to  me  so  strong  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  as  to  compel  Kannada  scholars  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  two  poets  of  the  same  name  or  title,  one  a 
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Brahman  and  the  other  a  Jaina.  The  reasons  marshalled 
by  him  in  support  of  the  theory  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  subscriptions  made  at  the  colophon  of  each  of 
the  chapters  of  the  two  works,  the  Ajitanathapurana  and  the 
Gadayuddha,  are  quite  different  from  each  other.  In  the 
former  the  author  says  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  entitled 
Kavi  Chakravarti  and  Kaviratna,  who  acquired  good  science, 
good  knowledge  and  good  conduct  under  the  lotus  feet  of  the 
illustrious  Ajitasena  honoured  by  all  sages  and  that  the  work 
was  caused  to  be  composed  by  Danachintamani,  a  devout 
Jaina  lady. 

In  the  Gadayuddha  the  author  says  that  it  is  the  work 
of  one  who  was  under  the  protection  and  immediate  service 
of  the  celestial  trees  that  are  the  feet  of  the  illustrious 
Ahavamalladeva,  the  beloved  of  the  whole  world,  the  work 
itself  being  called  Sahasablnmavijaya,  or  the  Victory  of 
Sahasa-Bhima. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  while  in  the  colophon 
of  the  former  work  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Chalukya 
king,  Ahavamalla,  the  names  of  the  author’s  teacher  as  well  as 
patroness  are  not  mentioned  in  the  latter. 

The  history  of  Danachintamani,  as  narrated  in  the 
Ajitanathapurana,  is  that  she  was  a  lady  called  Attimabbe, 
daughter  of  Mallapa,  Chalukya  Vikramaditya’s  minister, 
and  first  wife  of  Nagadeva,  commander  of  the  king’s  army, 
and  mother  of  Taila,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  commander 
of  the  king’s  army  after  his  father’s  death.  It  is  through 
Taila,  one  of  the  commanders,  that  the  Jaina  poet  got 
Kaviranna  and  other  titles. 

(2)  While  the  author  of  the  Ajitanathapurana  says  that 
he  was  born  in  the  year  Saumya  corresponding  to  A.D.  949, 
that  he  got  a  son  called  Raya  in  the  year  Virodhi  correspond¬ 
ing  to  A.D.  989,  that  he  got  a  daughter  in  the  year  Vijaya 
corresponding  to  the  Saka  year  915  equivalent  to  A.D.  993, 
and  that  he  completed  the  Purana  in  the  same  year,  the 
author  of  the  Gadayuddha  says  that  his  work  proved  accept¬ 
able  to  the  learned  in  the  year  Chitrabhanu  corresponding  to 
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the  Saka  year.  Here  the  verse  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  As  the 
author  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ahavamalla,  A.D.  973  toA.D. 
997,  the  year  Chitrabhanu  must  necessarily  be  that  which 
corresponded  to  A.D.  982.  If  the  author  of  the  Parana 
which  was  written  in  993  was  also  the  author  of  the  Gadd¬ 
yuddha,  written  in  982,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  mention 
it  in  the  Purana,  his  later  work,  along  with  his  other  two 
works  mentioned  above.  It  is  against  reason  to  regard 
Gaddyuddha  as  Chakresvaracharita. 

(3)  In  verses  9  and  93  of  the  first  chapter  and  77 
of  the  second  chapter  the  author  of  the  Purana  looks  upon 
other  religions  as  poison  and  compares  them  to  dog’s  milk 
and  to  the  milk  of  the  tree  called  Kalli  in  Kannada.  It  is 
wrong,  therefore,  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the  Gaddyuddha 
in  which  the  first  three  verses  are  composed  in  praise  of 
Vishnu,  Siva  and  Brahma,  and  the  fifth  and  the  tenth  verses 
in  praise  of  Sakti  and  Ganapati.  Nor  would  he  have 
mentioned  the  Ramdyana  and  the  Mahdbhdrala  among  ancient 
works,  Valmlki  and  Vyasa  among  the  ancient  poets,  and 
Kalidasa  and  Bana  among  later  poets  in  respectable 
terms,  as  against  Pampa  and  Honna,  mentioned  by  him  in 
the  Purana.  While  in  the  Purana  he  mentions  Ahavamalla 
Tailapa  merely  as  an  emperor  and  bestows  no  other  praise 
upon  him,  would  he  speak  of  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Trinity,  Vishnu,  Srt’a  and  Brahma,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gaddyuddha  ?  Again, 
while  speaking  of  Bhishma  in  5,  52,  would  he  say  that  he  was 
contemplating  on  Mukunda,  Vishnu  ;  and  would  he  speak  of 
Vishnu  in  6,  58  as  the  source  of  the  birth,  growth  and  end 
of  all  the  worlds  ? 

Again  while  a  Jaina  would  never  speak  or  even  think  of 
animal  sacrifices,  the  author  of  the  Gaddyuddha  uses  sacrifi¬ 
cial  metaphor  in  describing  the  slaying  of  Duryodhana  in 
8,  60.  He  says  that  Yudhishthira  is  the  sacrificier,  with  his 
four  brothers  as  priests,  Krishna  as  Brahma,  Duryodhana 
as  the  victim,  and  Bhima’s  anger  as  the  sacrificial  fire  on  the 
altar.  In  the  next  verse  he  says  that  the  final  bathing  after 
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the  sacrifice  was  made  in  the  blood  of  Duryodhana.  In  8,  65 
the  author  would  not  have  used  the  phrase  “  somdmrttdsvadana- 
ruchivadanar  ” ,  with  the  mouth  having  the  taste  of  the  nectar 
of  soma  plant,  if  he  were  a  Jaina.  Again  in  10,  30  the  author 
says  that  the  funeral  rites  of  Duryodhana  and  others  were 
caused  to  be  performed  by  Brahmans  and  that  with  the  help 
of  Brahmans  the  Pandavas  themselves  performed  Karna’s 
funeral  rites.  In  10,  33  he  speaks  of  the  benedictions  made 
by  Brahmans  with  Vedic  hymns.  If  the  author  of  the 
Gadayuddha  were  a  Jaina,  he  would  never  have  made  such 
detailed  reference  to  Brahmanic  faith  in  the  Gadayuddha.  In 
the  Ajitanathapurdna  he  does  not  condescend  to  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  Brahman  poets  and  their  works  and  speaks  of 
Pampa  and  Honna  as  the  only  two  poets  worthy  of  honour. 

(4)  Verses  37  to  45  will  not  be  quite  intelligible  unless 
the  author  of  the  Gadayuddha  is  taken  to  be  different  from 
the  author  of  the  Ajitanathapurdna.  As  stated  in  the  Purana, 
its  author  got  the  title  of  Kavichakravarti  from  Taila,  one 
of  the  commanders  of  Ahavamalla’s  army.  There  seems  to 
be  a  reference  to  this  fact  in  Gadayuddha  1,  37. — “  Did  he 
(the  author  of  the  Gadayuddha)  obtain  the  title  of  Kavi¬ 
chakravarti  from  the  lowest  of  the  poor  in  charge  of  the  army 
(like  the  author  of  the  Purana)  ?  From  the  emperor,  Tailapa, 
Ranna  got  his  prosperity  and  the  title  of  Kavichakravarti.” 

From  this  verse  it  is  clear  that  while  the  author  of  the 
Purana  got  his  title  from  Taila,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
army  of  the  king  or  emperor,  the  author  of  the  Gadayuddha 
obtained  the  same  title  from  the  emperor  himself. 

In  verse  38  he  says  that  before  him  there  was  no  Kannada 
poet  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  open  the  door  of  the 
treasury  of  learning  called  Sarasvata,  owned  by  the  goddess 
of  speech. 

This  seems  to  mean  that  before  him  there  were  no 
Kannada  poets  among  Brahmans  or  among  men  belonging  to 
the  Brahmanic  faith. 

In  verse  39  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  creator  of  the 
beauties  of  Kannada  poetry  of  a  new  style  ( posadesiya  nudi), 
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having  understood  in  the  manner  of  poets  (another  meaning, 
and  horse-riders)  the  nature  of  flavour,  spirit,  punning  as 
hard  as  iron  ( kalsa )  and  links  (in  composition  and  in  the 
bridle  of  horses). 

Evidently  there  is  a  reference  here  to  the  skill  displayed 
by  the  author  in  horse-riding.  In  verse  40  the  author  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  title  Kaviratna  says  that  after  experts  had  by 
examination  valued  his  skill  as  a  poet  and  as  a  horse-rider, 
the  gem  (meaning  the  author)  became  an  invaluable  gem  by 
their  putting  him  as  a  Nayaka,  commander  (the  central  gem) 
in  the  Kataka  army  (a  bangle  of  gold  inlaid  with  gems  worn  on 
the  hand)  of  the  emperor  of  Gangamandala. 

The  same  idea  is  expanded  in  verse  41.  There  the 
author  says  that  in  the  Kataka  (army  as  well  as  bangle)  of  the 
king  the  gem  of  the  poets  became  a  great  gem  by  the  gem 
inlaid  on  the  gold  of  the  bangle;  (another  meaning  is)  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  army  according  to  varnas,  castes.  In 
verse  42  the  author  refers  to  his  proficiency  in  the  Kannada 
speech  of  the  country  called  one  thousand  and  two  hundred 
as  well  as  elegant  Sanskrit.  He  says  that  as  his  Kannada 
speech  was  that  homely  speech  of  the  Kannada  country 
knowm  as  1200,  and  as  his  Sanskrit  was  derived  from  that 
sweet  and  charming  Sanskrit,  he  became  famous  as  a  poet 
in  two  languages. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  author  of  the  Purana  never 
spoke  of  himself  in  such  terms  in  that  Purana.  In  verse  43 
the  author  of  the  Gadayuddha  seems  to  question  the  poetical 
skill  of  the  author  of  the  Purana.  He  says: — “  Is  the  gem 
among  those  who  regard  their  conduct  as  their  ornaments 
(meaning  the  author  of  the  Purana,  as  the  Jainas  laid  empha¬ 
sis  on  good  conduct)  charming  for  his  learning  ( sruta ,  the 
Vedas  as  well  as  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jainas)  and 
skilful  in  composing  poems?  Or  is  the  gem  of  the  ocean  of 
gems,  that  is  conduct  (meaning  the  author  himself),  charming 
for  his  learning  and  skilful  in  poetical  composition  ? 

If  we  read  kavika  for  kavita  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse, 
the  meaning  will  be  “  is  he  skilful  in  holding  the  bridle?”. 
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Mr.  Rangachar  says  that  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  author  of  the  Purana  to  ride  on  horses. 

In  verse  44  the  author  questions  the  ability  of  others  to 
value  his  Gadayuddha.  He  says : — “Has  he  eight  breasts, 
that  is  boldness,  he  who  thinking  that  he  is  an  expert  in 
deciding  the  worth  of  gems  and  that  he  is  also  an  expert  in 
determining  the  worth  of  poetical  gems,  ventures  to  examine 
the  worth  of  the  gem  on  the  head  of  the  lord  of  the  snakes  as 
well  as  the  poetical  gem  of  Ranna  ?” 

(5)  There  is  also  much  difference  between  the  tempera¬ 
ment  and  mentality  of  the  authors  of  the  two  works,  the 
Purana  and  the  Gadayuddha.  While  the  author  of  the 
Purana  is  noted  for  his  piety  and  religious  prejudice,  the 
author  of  the  Gadayuddha  is  a  lover  of  aesthetics  and  warlike 
spirit.  Besides  indicating  their  own  peculiar  characteristics 
by  their  style  and  diction,  they  have  also  given  expression  to 
it.  In  1,  92  and  93,  the  author  of  the  Purana  says: — “  Is  it 
proper  to  describe  Rasa  and  Bh.dvas  (amorous,  heroic  and 
other  passions)  concealing  the  rising  moon  and  mango-fruit 
(that  is,  sweet  religious  and  moral  ideas)  under  the  stream  of 
aesthetic  amour?  Are  the  subjects  of  sacred  literature  deserving 
of  treatment  in  secular  works  which  are  full  of  thrilling  war¬ 
like  episodes  and  hard  expressions?”  “The  gulf  between  calm 
/ 

peace  ( Santarasa )  divested  of  all  amorous,  heroic  and  other 
passions  and  the  violent  feelings  of  Sringara  and  other  Rasas ; 
likewise  the  gulf  between  the  profound  teachings  of  Jina  and 
popular  and  literary  sayings  ;  and  similarly  the  gulf  between 
the  Jaina  faith  and  the  deadly  poison  of  other  religions  is  very 
wide;  there  is  no  connection  between  them.  Should  we 
then  commit  sin  by  combining  such  opposite  topics  in  our 
teaching  of  morality  and  religion  ?”  The  author  of  the  Gadd- 
yuddha  says  : — ‘  If  a  literary  work  impregnated  with  amorous, 
heroic  and  other  feelings  and  with  charming  diction  in 
keeping  with  the  popular  literary  style  is  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  king,  is  then  the  poet  who  receives  honour 
and  wealth  from  his  patron  by  a  nodding  of  his  head  at  a  king, 
or  a  cheat,  or  a  thief,  or  a  prisoner,  or  an  enemy,  or  a  grandson, 
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or  a  near  relation  of  one’s  son,  tell  me,  O  son  of  a  man  who 
is  honoured  by  the  learned  ?’ 

The  meaning  of  the  verse  will  be  clearly  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  author  of  the  Parana  received 
honour  and  wealth  from  Danachintamani  and  her  son,  Taila 
or  Tailapa,  as  he  is  also  called,  and  not  from  the  king 
Tailapa.  The  author  means  to  say  that  the  wealth  which  a 
poet  receives  from  a  person  other  than  a  king  must  be  as 
cheap  as  that  got  by  a  king,  a  cheat  and  other  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  verse.  Speaking  of  himself  the  author  of  the 
Purana  says  no  more  than  that  he  was  an  ornament  in  the 
assembly  of  feudal  chiefs  and  emperors  (1,  82).  In  12,  48  he 
says  that  Ajitasena  was  his  teacher,  Ajitanatha  was  his  lord 
and  truth,  and  Chavundaraya  his  patron  (in  addition  to 
Attimabbe  and  her  son  Tailapa  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  work).  In  12,  26,  he  says  that  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Tailapa,  Taila,  the  son  of  Attimabbe,  was  the 
admirer  of  his  work. 

(6)  There  seems  to  have  been  a  dispute  between  the 
authors  regarding  the  selection  of  a  hero  for  their  works: — In 
12,  33,  the  author  of  the  Purana  says  that  such  a  hero  (as 
Ajitanatha)  and  such  a  famous  poet  (as  himself)  were  found 
neither  among  the  old  nor  among  the  past  and  present  gener¬ 
ations  and  that  there  was  no  such  beautiful  literary  work  as 
his  own.  Opposing  this  view  the  author  of  the  Gadayuddha 
says  in  1,  13  that  the  story  of  his  hero  unblemished  with 
infamy  is  one  of  the  ancient  or  eternal  heroes  ;  and  he  questions 
with  surprise  whether  the.  pure  conduct  of  Sakala-satya- 
Chakresvara  (Ajitanathasatya,  vide  12,  48)  was  such. 

(7)  Verses  37  to  44  seem  to  be  a  reply  to  the  arrogant 
statement  made  by  the  author  of  the  Purana  that  as  there  is 
only  one  gem  (himself)  on  the  earth,  he  would  erase  the  say¬ 
ing  that  the  earth  contains  many  gems.  By  this  statement 
the  author  implies  that  he  was  aware  of  another  poet  who  was 
called  Kaviratna,  a  gem  of  poets,  like  himself. 

(8)  While  the  author  of  the  Purana  flourished  under 
the  patronage  of  Attimabbe,  Commander  Tailapa,  and 
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Chavundaraya,  the  author  of  the  Gadayuddha,  according  to 
verse  1,  34,  at  first  received  cognition  from  feudal  chiefs,  then 
from  Man<Jalesvaras,  and  lastly  from  the  emperor  himself. 
This  difference  between  the  patrons  of  the  two  authors,  as 
stated  in  the  works  themselves,  is  strong  proof  that  the 
authors  were  different. 

(9)  The  author  of  the  Purana  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  Commander  Kesi  who,  according  to  Gadayuddha  1,  51, 
corrected  it.  He  is  called  Vanaruhabhava,  Brahma,  in  the 
Gadayuddha.  Accordingly  he  must  have  been  a  good  poet 
or  good  critic.  Moreover  from  the  statement  made  by 
Ajitaranna  in  Ajitandthapurana  1,  85  that  among  poets  he 
stood  as  self-sufficient  needing  no  outside  help  in  his  poetical 
composition  as  Taila,  the  emperor  among  kings,  in  achieving 
victory  in  his  wars,  it  clearly  follows  that  since  the  author  of 
the  Gadayuddha  acknowledges  the  help  of  Commander  Kesi 
in  revising  his  work,  it  cannot  at  all  be  the  work  of  the  author 
of  the  Ajitandthapurana. 

(10)  While  the  author  of  the  Gadayuddha  is  known  only  by 
two  titles,  Kavi-chaturmukha  and  Kavi-ranna  (1,  39),  the  author 
of  the  Purana  has  eight  titles,  such  as  Kavimukhachandra, 
Kavichakravarti,  Kavirajasekhara,  Kaviraja,  Kavijanachuda- 
ratna,  Kavitilaka,  Kavichaturmukha,  and  Kaviratna  (1,  81). 

(11)  While  according  to  Gadayuddha  1,  42  the  native 
place  of  its  author  is  the  country  1200,  the  place  of  Ajitaranna 
is,  according  to  Ajitandthapurana  12,  44,  45,  Muduvolal  in 
Jambukhandi  70  situated  in  Belugali  500. 

(12)  While  according  to  the  Purana  12,  39  and  43 
Ajitaranna  was  a  Vaisya,  the  author  of  the  Gadayuddha  seems 
to  have  been  a  Brahman  of  the  Smarta  sect  inasmuch  as  he 
makes  a  reference  to  the  theory  of  Nirguna-Brahma  in  7,  75 
and  believes  in  Brahmanic  religion  as  already  pointed  out. 

(13)  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  ideal 
of  life  of  the  two  poets.  Ajitaranna  was  a  pious  Jaina 
observing  the  strict  moral  principles  of  Jaina  life  and  was 
content  with  his  two  faithful  wives,  Jakki  and  Santi.  The 
author  of  the  Gadayuddha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  soldier 
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with  a  taste  for  aesthetics.  In  1,  46  he  says  that  he  was  a 
gem  among  the  paramours  of  women,  a  gem  in  the  golden 
wedding  necklace  of  the  fair  sex,  a  gem  in  the  necklace  of 
the  beloved,  and  a  gem  worn  by  the  fair  sex  on  its  head.  This 
is  nothing  but  voluptuousness  as  opposed  to  the  self-denying 
piety  of  Ajitaranna. 

(14)  While  speaking  of  his  learning,  the  author  of  the 
Gaddyuddha  mentions  only  his  homely  Kannada  and  sweet 
Sanskrit  in  1,  42,  the  author  of  the  Purana  says  in  1,  83  and 
in  12,  41  that  he  knew  arithmetic,  metrics  and  two  gram¬ 
matical  systems,  the  Jaina  and  the  Brfthmanic,  or  Kannada 
grammar. 

(15)  It  cannot  however  be  said  that  like  Pam  pa  who 
gives  credit  to  both  Brahmanic  and  Jaina  religions  in  his 
Bharala,  the  author  of  the  Parana  might  have  written  the 
Gaddyuddha  in  praise  of  the  Brahmanic  faith.  For  while  as  a 
descendant  of  a  highly  orthodox  Brahman  family,  Pampa  had 
every  reason  not  to  speak  ill  of  his  own  faith,  Ajitaranna  had 
no  such  reason.  His  strong  prejudice  against  Brahmanic  and 
other  religions  is,  as  already  pointed  out,  such  as  to  debar  him 
from  attempting  a  work  of  this  kind. 

(16)  The  occurrence  of  the  verse  in  praise  of  the 
Goddess  of  Learning  ( Gadd .  1,  7  ;  Ajita.  1,  13)  in  both  the 
works,  may  be  explained  as  a  later  interpolation  either  in 
the  Gaddyuddha ■  or  in  the  Ajitandthapurdiia,  probably  in  the 
latter ;  for,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  pious  author  of  the 
Purana  is  a  confirmed  hater  of  Rasalankaras. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Mr.  Srinivasa  Rangachar 
lias  rightly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  authors  of  the 
two  works,  the  Ajitandthapurdna  and  the  Gaddyuddha,  are 
quite  different,  one  being  a  Jaina  and  the  other  a  Brahman  : 
and  that  it  is  a  mistake,  if  not  a  crime,  to  father  the  Gaddyuddha, 
a  heroic  work  breathing  out  warlike  spirit  both  in  sound  and 
sense,  upon  the  pious  author  of  the  A jitanalha purana,  a  work 
impregnated  with  religious  pessimism  and  asceticism,  the 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  author  himself. 


39.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Kesiraja 


STUDENTS  cf  Kanarese  language  and  literature  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Kesiraja.  They  know  that  he  is  the 
author  of  Sabdamanidarpana,  a  well-known  work  on  Kanarese 
grammar.  Beyond  that  they  know  very  little.  Their  igno¬ 
rance  of  such  matters  is  not  due  so  much  to  their  lack  of 
desire  for  such  information  as  to  the  absence  of  biographical 
works.  Want  of  political,  literary  or  religious  histories  of 
India  has  wrought  such  a  havoc  that  in  the  matter  of  “  who  is 
who  ”  our  information  is  either  legendary  or  incomplete.  The 
result  is  either  plagiarism  or  robbing  Peter  and  paying  Paul, 
either  intentionally,  or  ignorantly.  The  attribution  of  Gada- 
ynddha  (a  Kanarese  literary  work  of  a  Brahman  poet  called 
Ranna)  to  a  Jaina  poet  of  the  same  name  is  an  instance  in 
point,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Srinivasa  Rangachar  (the  distin¬ 
guished  Sanskrit  and  Kannada  Pandit  of  the  Training  College, 
Mysore)  in  the  pages. of  the  Mythic  Journal.  The  same  re¬ 
search.  scholar  has  now  unearthed  a  second  instance  of  robbing 
an  author  of  his  credit  and  paying  it  to  another,  no  matter 
whether  the  latter  was  in  existence  or  not.  In  the  former 
case,  there  was  however  a  Jaina  poet  of  the  same  name  and 
of  no  less  charming  poetical  capacity.  But  in  the  second 
case  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the  Sabda¬ 
manidarpana  the  author,  though  a  Brahman,  was  some¬ 
how  or  other  allowed  to  pass  for  a  Jaina. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  reasons  marshalled  by  Mr, 
Srinivasa  Rangachar  to  prove  his  case,  it  must  be  stated 
that  this  investigation  is  entirely  free  from  religious  or 
sectarian  bias.  The  Sanskrit  and  Kanarese  literary  world 
is  quite  aware  that  neither  the  Jainas  nor  the  Brahmans  are  in 
need  of  acquiring  glory  by  such  false  ascriptions.  Scholars 
of  both  the  communities  have  established  their  reputation  for 
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learning  and  admirable  authorship  by  producing  works,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  beyond  question.  Mr.  Srinivasa 
Rangachar  confesses  that  his  attempt  is  only  to  find  out 
the  truth  and  not  at  all  any  partiality  towards  the  Brahmanic 
sect  or  hatred  of  Jaina  scholarship.  If  he  fails  in  his  attempt, 
he  will  be  all  the  more  pleased,  because  it  will  end  in  settl¬ 
ing  the  question  once  for  all.  Besides,  he  says  that  he  is  not 
the  first  to  enter  into  the  field.  On  pp.  128-149  of  his 
“Thoughts  on  the  Life  and  Time  of  Some  Poets”  ( Iielavu 
Kavigala  Jlvana  Kala  Vichara)  Dr.  A.  Venkatasubbiah,  m.a., 
ph.D.,  has  discussed  the  question  at  some  length  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Kesiraja,  the  author  of  the  Sabdamani- 
darpana,  is  not  a  Jaina  but  a  Brahman.  Rao  Bahadur 
Praktanavimarsavichakshana  R.  Narasimhachar  holds  the 
opposite  view  and  has  questioned  the  conclusions  of  the 
Doctor.  The  latter  gave  a  reply  and  published  it  in  his 
work.  Mr.  Srinivasa  Rangachar’s  attempt  is  to  add  to  the 
reasons  of  the  Doctor. 

To  begin  with,  the  author  of  the  Sabdamanidatpana 
gives  very  little  hint  as  to  his  genealogy,  religion,  etc.  In  the 
colophon  of  his  work,  he  says  that  the  Sabdamanidarpana 
composed  by  Kesiraja,  professor  ( Acharya )  of  Kannada 
language  and  literature  and  its  merits,  is,  as  it  were,  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle  to  the  iron  nails  of  doubts  clinging  to  the  heart 
of  Kannada  grammarians.  Nor  is  any  one  of  his  other  works 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  grammar  yet  discovered.  His  other 
works  are:  (1)  Chdlabhupalacharita ,  (2)  Subhadraharana,  (3) 
Prabodhachandra.  Dr.  Venkatasubbiah  is,  however,  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  they  are  of  Brahmanic  culture.  To  say  anything 
decisively  of  their  contents  without  seeing  the  works  is  to 
paint  a  wall  without  it. 

It  is  equally  far  from  convincing  to  say  that  his  Vedic 
quotations  point  to  his  faith  in  the  Vedas.  Besides,  he  has 
also  quoted  from  Jaina  literature. 

But  his  description  of  Sarasv.ati,  the  Goddess  of  Speech, 
&s  conceived  by  the  Brahmans,  and  with  no  mention  of  the 
same  Goddess,  as  conceived  by  the  Jainas,  is  a  proof  that  he 
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was  a  Brahman.  Speaking  of  the  Goddess  in  the  introduc- 
tory  verse  of  the, grammar  as  “possessed  of  pure  body" 
(: nirmdlacruli )  he  gives  to  her  a  corporate  existence,,  while 
according  to  the  Jainas  she  is  merely  an  abstract  conception. 
This  is  made  clear  by;  Pampa  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  first 
canto  of  his  Adipurana.  There  he  says — “  Different  is  the 
Goddess  who  presides  over  the  speech  of  the; great  Jinendra. 
The  same  Goddess,  having  taken  a  feminine  form,  bestows 
on  millions  of  Her  devotees  who  contemplating  on  Her  read, 
hear,  and  worship  with  deep  devotion.  I  bow  to  Her.  May 
She  endow  us  with  pow'er  and  capacity  of  speech.’’  Still 
clearer  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  Andayya,  the  author  of 
Kabbigara  Kava ,  between  the  Brahman  and  Jaina  concep¬ 
tions  of  Sarasvati.  The  former  he  describes  as  the  consort 
of  .  Brahma,  the  Creator,  and  the  latter  he  describes  in  the 
second  verse  of  his  Kava  as  “  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  nur¬ 
sery  of  beauty,  the  goal  of  magnificence,  the  abode  of  love, 
the  boundary  of  knowledge,  the  source  of  greatness,  and  the 
chief  object  of  praise  ;  and  he  prays  to  such  Sarasvati  for  the 
successful  execution  of  his  proposed  Kava”  Likewise, 
Bhattakalanka  describes  Sarasvati  “as  the  embodiment  of  all 
kinds  of  speeches  proceeding  out  from  the  lotus-like  mouth 
of  the  Vardhamana”  (first  verse  of  the  Sabddiiusdsana).  As 
Kesava  or  Kesiraja  explicitly  refers  to  the  corporate  form  of 
Sarasvati  as  distinguished  from  the  incorporate  form  of  the 
Goddess  of  the  Jainas,  and  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
same  as  conceived  by  the  Jainas,  it  follows  that  he  was  not 
a  Jaina. 

(2)  It  is  true  that  like  the  Jainas,  the  author  regards 
sound  and  speech  as  a  kind  of  matter,  white  in  colour,  and 
gives  expression  to  it  in  Sabd.  1,  9.  In  his  commentary  on 
this  verse  Nittur  Sanjivavya  speaks  of  it  as  a  Jaina  conception 
and  implies  thereby  that  the  author  was  a  Jaina.  But  men¬ 
tion  of  this  theory  in  the  work  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  the  author  was  a  Jaina.  For,  there  are  many  philosophic 
schools  among  Brahmans  who  have  expounded  and  accepted 
the  same  theory.  In  his  N yyasiddhdnjana  (p.  143)  Vedanta 
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pesika  describes  spoken  letters  having  various  colours — red, 
ejjovv,  white — and  Bhattojidikshita  holds  the  same  view  in  his 
ftaustubha  (p.  8).  In  his  Sabdeiiduselihara  Nagojidikshita 
holds  the  same  theory  ( vide  p.  17).  Rangaramanuja,  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Srinivasa  Rangachar,  has  stated  in  his 
pratitantraprakriyd  that  as  sound  is  found  to  destroy  wall  and 
other  material  objects,  it  should  be  regarded  as  material. 
Moreover,  the  Sphota-vada  of  Brahman  grammarians  is  based 
on  this  theory.  Hence,  it  is  no  proof  of  the  author  being  a 
Jaina. 

(3)  Again  Kesiraja  cannot  be  a  jaina  for  the  reason 
that,  following  the  view  of  Brahman  grammarians,  he  says  in 
Sabda.  1,  10  that  the  attainment  of  Mukti,  emancipation,  is 
dependent  on  the  study  of  language,  as  stated  in  Harikari- 


kas : — 

Sabdamanidarpana : — 

Vvakaranadindepadamavyakaranada  padadinartha  marthadi 

tatvalokam  | 

Tatvalokadinakankshipamuktiyakkumadebudharge  phalam.  | 
[From  grammar  one  knows  the  formation  of  words  and  their 
meaning.  From  the  knowledge  of  word-meaning  one  under¬ 
stands  the  nature  of  Tatvas  (the  25  Tatvas).  From  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tatvas  one  attains  Mukti.] 

Hariharikas : — 

Arthapravrittitatvanam  sabda  eva  nibandhanam  | 
Tatvavabodhassabdanam  nasti  vyakaranadrite  \ 
Tadvaramapavargasya  vagmalanam  chikitsitam  | 
Pavitram  sarvavidyanamadhividyam  prakasate  | 

(Right  meaning  of  words  is  dependent  on  the  correct  form 
of  words.  Correct  formation  of  words  is  dependent  on  gram¬ 
matical  knowledge.  Hence  through  grammar,  which  cleanses 
speech  of  all  its  impurities,  there  comes  the  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  texts  which  is  the  cause  of  apavarga,  Mukti.) 

(4)  Again  Kesava  cannot  be  a  Jaina  inasmuch  as  he 
lays  claim  (Sabda.  6,  38)  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Vedas  and 
the  Sastras  which  are  Brahmanic,  as  evidenced  by  the  names 
themselves.  The  verse  runs  as  follows : — 
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Kavitapraudhiyolabjasambhavane  kartaram  kriyakausalam, 
Stavaniyam  tadadhinavadakhila&istramnayamam  kOde, 
Ballavarillennadirorvanimdabhinavabrahmam  gadembante 
Toruvanatmlyavachovichitrataravidyavesavam  kesavam. 

**  In  poetic  art  Brahma,  the  Creator  alone,  is  an  efficient 
doer,  possessed  of  dexterity,  and  therefore  worthy  of  all 
praise ;  there  is  none  who  can  have  pretension  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Vedas  (Amnaya)  and  Sastras,  which  depend 
upon  Brahma  for  their  very  existence.  Do  not  say  thus, 
for  poet  Kesava  shows  himself  like  a  new  Brahma  and  is  an 
abode  haunted  by  all  kinds  of  literary  and  other  knowledge.” 
The  word  Amnaya  in  the  above  verse  as  elsewhere  means  the 
Vedas.  No  such  names  as  Amnaya,  Veda,  and  $ruti  are 
given  by  the  Jainas  to  their  sacred  literature.  Sastra,  however, 
is  a  word  used  to  denote  by  the  Brahmans  and  the  Jainas 
alike  their  respective  mandatory  religious  writings.  The 
revealed  texts  of  the  Jainas  are  called  Agamas  and  Sruti 
and  those  of  the  Brahmans  Amnaya,  Veda  and  Sruti.  Hence, 
it  unquestionably  follows  that  in  virtue  of  his  study,  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  devotion  to,  the  Vedas  Kesava  must  be  a  Brah- 
man  of  Brahmans  and  none  but  a  Brahman.  The  Vedas  are 
regarded  by  the  Jainas  and  followers  of  other  religions  as  a 
mass  of  writing  of  no  acceptable  authority  and  deserving  of 
no  study.  ( Vide  Prameyakainalamartanda,  p.  112  of  Prabha- 
chandra,  famous  Jaina  scholar.) 

(5)  To  illustrate  the  application  of  his  grammatical  rules, 
Kesava  makes  quotations  from  the  Vedas  as  one  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  them. 

(6)  Unlike  Bhattakalanka  who  shows  no  respect  to 
Panini  and  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sabdanusasana,  a 
Kanarese  grammar  in  Sanskrit,  criticises  Panini  rather  dogmaf 
tically  than  with  any  cogent  reasoning,  Kesava  respectfully 
and  strictly  follows  Panini.  (Vide  Sabdanusasana:  Sutra, 
“  Avadhau  apaye  ”.) 

(7)  In  his  “Lives  of  Some  Kanarese  Poets,”  ( Kelavu  Kavi- 
gala  Jivita  Kala  Vichara;  p.  189)  Dr.  Venkatasubbiah  says  that 
Kesiraja,  Mallikarjuna,  his  father,  Kavi  Sumanobana,  his 
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maternal  grandfather,  were  all  Smartha  Brahmans  of  the 
Kamme  sect.  Rao  Bahadur  R.  Narasimhachar  says  in  his 
Kavi-Charite  that  Kesava  was  a  Jaina.  This  opinion  is  per¬ 
haps  due  to  the  meaning  (according  to  him)  of  a  verse  of  Janna’s 
A nantanathapurana.  The  verses  connected  with  the  genea¬ 
logy  °f  Kesava  and  Janna  are  as  follows  : — 

Kavisumanobanana  yadavakatakacharyanaseva  dauhitranenim, 
Kavikesavanem  yogipravarachidanandamallikarjunasutanem. 

( Sabda .  1,  2.) 

Sankaraputram  kavikammevamsanadhikagnam  kasyapam, 
Sankara^uddhantanganagangegenudayam  geydano  kasj’apod- 
bhava  karam  sahityaratnakaram. — ( Anantanathapuraiia .) 
Bhalalochanam  kavisumanobanana  maganendakhila  kshonige 
pesa  ray  t  u .  —  ( Y  asodharachari  ta.) 
Jannangupadhyavanindunrisimhakshitipalanalli  katakopadhya- 
yanaremba  suktinavinojjvalabananappa  sumanobanam  kavi- 
sreshtharol. — {Anantanathapuraiia.) 

1,  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  poet  Sumanobana,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  military  art  of  the  army  of  the  Yadava  kings,  the 
Hoysalas ;  I,  Kavi  Kesava  by  name,  am  the  son  of  Chida- 
nandamallikarjuna  who  is  the  best  among  Yogis. 

I  (Janna)  am  the  son  of  Sankara  of  the  Kamme  sect  and 
of  great  knowledge,  and  of  Kasyapa-gotra ;  and  am  born  of 
Gange,  the  wife  of  Sankara,  and  am  an  ocean  of  literary 
knowledge. 

That  Bhalalochana,  that  is,  Janna,  is  the  son  of  Kavi 
Sumanobana,  is  (another)  world-wide  name. 

Janna’s  teacher  and  professor  of  military  art  in  the  army 
of  the  (Hoysala)  king  Nrisimha  is  Kavi  Sumanobana  whose 
wise  sayings  are  like  brilliant  arrows  and  who  is  the  best 
among  poets. 

From  the  above  verses,  it  is  clear  that  Kavi  Kesava  or  Kesi- 
raja  was  the  son  ofChidanandamallikarjuna  and  maternal  grand¬ 
son  of  Kavi  Sumanobana,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Janna,  the 
son  of  Sankara,  a  Brahman  of  the  Kamme  sect.  In  accordance 
with  the  Hindu  custom  of  a  teacher  looking  upon  his  faithful 
student  as  his  own  son,  Janna,  the  student  of  Sumanobana, 
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was  also  called  the  son  of  Sumanobana.  Thus  though  his 
father  and  teacher  were  Brahmans,  Janna  seems  to  have 
become  a  Jaina,  as.  shown  by  his  writings.  So  far  as  Kesava 
is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  as  much  a 
Brahman  as  his  father  whose  Brahmanical  religion  is  evident 
from  his  Sannyasa  title  “  Chidananda”,  knowledge  and  bliss, 
which  characterise  Brahmanical  Brahma. 

(8)  The  most  conclusive  proof  of  Kesava  or  Kesiraja 
being  a  Brahman  is  furnished  by  the  inscription  found  on  the 
left  wall  of  the  Isvara  temple  in  Belguli  in  the  Taluk  of 
Chennarayapatna,  Hassan  District  (H.  244).  According  to 
the  inscription,  the  genealogy  of  Kesava  is  as  follows  : — 

Ramadandadhipa 

I 

Sridharadandadhinatha 


Mallidevadandadhipa  Damaraja  Kesavaraja  Senadhipa 


Madhavamatya  Bellarasa  Sridamadandesa 


Harihara  Madhava  Achana  Davarasa  Kesava  Mallapa  Maramayya  Kanjala- 

|  |  devi 

I  I 

Madhava  Bettarasa  I 


Damanadandanatha  Kesava  Bettachamupa 

From  the  inscription,  it  is  clearly  known  that  Kesava  was 
known  bj'  such  names  as  Kesavadandanatha,  Kesavachamupa, 
Vlra-Ballala’s  Mantrimandanasiromani  and  Kesiraja. 

In  inscription  No.  242  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
temple,  Kesava  is  praised  as  “  punyasrayavirpantirdapam 
srisrutivihitapuranoktamargakke”,  a  meritorious  shelter  for 
the  religious  path  chalked  out  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Puranas. 
The  inscription  is  dated  1252  A.D.  For  want  of  space,  the 
inscription  is  not  copied  here.  It  is  probable  that  the  Kesava 
Dandanayaka  of  the  Chalukya  king,  Satyasraya  who  is  said 
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to  have  revised  the  Gaddyuddlia  of  Ranna,  is  connected  with 
the  family  of  our  Kesiraja.  One  important  fact  that  deserves 
notice  here  is  the  brilliant  part  played  by  Brahmans  as 
generals  of  the  armies  of  the  Chaluky-as  arid  the  Hoysalas. 
The  inscriptions  speak  of  the  brilliant  success  they  have 
achieved  in  various  battlefields  and  of  the  title  of  Raja  con¬ 
ferred  on  many  of  them. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  Mallikarjuna,  Kesiraja’s  father, 
wrote  his  Suktisudhdmava  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Hoysala  king,  Virasomesvara.  Thus  a  number  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans  in  the  time  of  the  Chalukyas  and  the  Hoysalas  were  not 
merely  unrivalled  scholars  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Kanarese,  but 
also  brave  generals  famous  for  their  victories  in  many  battle¬ 
fields.  Their  monumental  literary  works  are  even  to-day  our 
^very-day  text-books.  As  regards  their  warlike  spirit  and 
bravery,  the  following  verse  of  the  inscription  referred  to  above 
speaks  for  itself : — 

Malavadandanathagajakesari  cholachamupasailadambholi 
varalasainvapatisagarabadabatlvravahni  nepalabalesanjavana- 
kunjaranembudu  dhatri  viraballalana  manti  imandanaSiromani 
kesavadandanathanam. 

Kesiraja’s  kinsmen  are  thus  extolled  in  another  Kannada 
verse : — 

Ballalanripanarajyadolellarolavaradhikapunyaranupamasauryar 

Kalladavidyeyumavargalgelladaripubalamumillabhumandaladol 

Into  what  a  condition  the  modern  Brahmans  have  fallen 
from  the  high  summit  of  glory  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  Chalu- 
kya  and  Hoysala  times!  Would  they  look  back  and  advance 
forward  ? 

To  sum  up,  like  his  ancestors,  Kesiraja  was  a  Brahman 
scholar  learned  in  the  Vedas,  Sastras,  and  Kannada  literature. 
He  was  not  merely  a  pious  religious  scholar  but  a  brave  general 
of  the  Hoysala  army  famous  for  his  victories.  In  recognition 
of  his  civil  and  military  services,  he  won  the  title  of  a  Raja. 
As  a  literary  man,  he  composed  the  Sabdamanidarpana,  the 
best  grammar  of  the  Kannada  language. 
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To  say  that  he  was  a  Jaina  scholar  well  versed  in  Jaina 
secular  and  religious  literature  is  inconsistent  with  the  military 
profession  which  as  a  Dandanatha  he  exercised.  The  combing, 
tion  of  religious  and  military  knowledge  and  functions  in  one 
man  is  against  the  history  of  the  Jainas.  Moreover,,  the  Belg^ 
guli  inscription  says  in  clear  terms  that  Kesiraja  followed  the 
path  chalked  out  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Puranas, 


40.  Book  Notice 

Corporate  Life  in  Ancient  India 


Corporate  Lira  in  Ancient  India,  by  Ramesh 
Chandra  Majumdar,  M.A.,  Calcutta.  1918. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book,  (pp.  viii-f  176, 
Deray),  brought  out  by  Dr.  Ramesh  Chandra 
Majumdar,  of  the  Calcutta  University.  The  book 
consists  of  five  chapters,  (1)  Corporate  Activities 
in  Economic  Life,  (2-3)  Corporate  Activities  in 
Political  Life,  (4)  Corporate  Activities  in  Religious 
Life,  and  (5)  Corporate  Activities  in  Social  Life. 
The  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  collect  evidence, 
literary  (Vedic  and  post  Vedio),  epigraphio  and 
numismatic,  to  prove  the  existence  of  self-governing 
institutions  both  under  monarchical  and  republican 
forms  of  government,  that  existed  9ide  by  side  in 
Ancient  India.  The  cooperative  guilds  of  artisans, 
traders  and  merchants  with  power  to  elect  their 
own  Mukhya  or  president  or  presidents,  to  enaot 
their  own  laws  and  rules  to  regulate  the  work  and 
conduct  of  their  mem'.era,  to  admit  new  members 
or  to  expel  members  for  misconduct  and  to  appea] 
to  the  king  to  restore  order  in  a  guild  that  is  likely 
to  degenerate  owing  to  factious  spirit  of  some  of 
its  members  the  political  assembly  of  the  people 
with  power  to  elect,  expel,  or  restore  kings,  the 
self-governing  villages,  the  Buddhist  Sanghas,  the 
Caste  system  are  some  of  the  anoient  Indian  Insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  noticed  in  detail  with  regard  to  their 
relations  to  the  supreme  Government.  Accordingly 
‘‘  Self-governing  Institutions  in  Ancient  India  ” 


would  have  been  a  more  suggestive  and  attractive 
title. 

Excellent  as  is  the  work  as  a  collection  of  reliable 
facts  and  figures,  the  author’s  translation  of  some 
of  the  Sanskrit  passages  quoted  in  the  book  seems 
to  be  wrong  (pp.  16-17;  22;  89  Vairajya).  In 
other  places  his  inferences  seem  to  be  wrong ; 
(pp.  42  ;  45).  Here  *  Vitim  pati  ’  does  not  at  all 
imply  “  the  importance  of  the  popular  element 
in  the  government  ”  as  inferred  by  the  author ; 
nor  is  there  any  reference  in  the  Co  w-hymn  quoted 
in  page  45  to  any  assembly,  as  stated  by  him. 
Again  the  word  1  sabhA  ’  (pp.  47,  55,  56)  was  in 
many  places  used  in  the  sense  of  a  gambling, 
rather  than  a  political,  meeting.  Similarly,  the  word 
'VairAjya'  means  foreign  rule  as  stated  in  the 
Arthas&stra  (text  p.  323)  and  never  a  non- 
monarchical  form  of  government. 

In  noticing  the  corporate  activities  in  Religious 
life,  the  author  has  confined  his  attention  only 
to  the  Buddhistio  and  omitted  the  Brahmanic  and 
other  communities. 

In  the  last  chapter,  his  description  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  caste  is  somewhat  confused  for  want  of  a 
clerfr  chronological  analysis  of  the  subject. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  an  excellent  and  valuable 
treatise  on  ancient  Indian  social  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions  and  deserves  to  be  seriously  studiedly  all 
that  are  interested  in  the  history  of  India. 


41.  Suryaprajnapti*- 1 

The  Suryaprajnapti  consists  of  twenty  lessons  on  astronomy  taught  by  the 
Vardhamana  to  Gautama,  his  disciple.  It  is  written  in  Prakrit.  The  Com¬ 
mentator,  Malayagiri,  says  in  the  fifth  introductory  verse  that  owing  to  the 
bad  influence  of  Kali,  the  commentary  written  by  Bhadrabahu  has  now- 
become  extinct.  It  is  probable  that  this  Bhadrabahu  is  one  of  the  Ganadha- 
ras.  In  p.  16  the  Commentator  calls  Bhadrabahu  Bhadrabahusw-ami,  though 
in  the  fifth  verse  he  is  styled  as  Bhadrabahusuri,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre’s  not  permitting  the  use  of  swami. 

Mahavira  is  said  to  have  been  residing  in  Mithila  while  teaching  this 
astronomy  to  Gautama,  (p.  2.) 

Various  Kinds  of  Years. — In  a  Nakshatra  month  there  are  819  muhur- 
tas.  This  is  proved  thus  :  A  Yuga  consists  of  three  lunar  years  and  two  inter¬ 
calary  lunar  years,  i.e.,  of  1830  days.  This  divided  by  67  gives  27  days 
9  muhurtas  This  when  reduced  to  muhurtas  is  equal  to  819|£.  (A 
day  =  30  muhurtas.)  (pp.  1  to  10.) 

Likewise  for  solar  and  other  months  :  A  Yuga  of  five  years  =  1830  days: 
1830  -r  60  =  30^  days  for  a  solar  month  =  915  muhurtas.  Likewise  in  a  Yuga 
there  are  62  lunar  months.  Hence  in  one  month  -||-=29§£  days  or 
29||  x  30  =  885  %%  muhurtas.  Likewise  Karma  masa  =  f  ~  =  30  =  900 
muhurtas. 

Length  of  Day  and  Night. — In  the  solar  year  of  366  days  there  is  only 
one  day  of  18  muhurtas  and  only  one  night  of  18  muhurtas  and  likewise  only 
one  day  of  12  m.  and  one  night  of  12  m.  In  the  first  six  months  the  first  day 
is  of  18  m.  and  the  night  of  12  m.  while  the  last  night  in  the  six  months 
is  of  18  m.  and  the  day  of  12  m.  This  is  proved  thus : — 

In  a  year  the  two  suns  move  in  366  diurnal  circles,  each  moving  through 
half  a  circle.  These  circles  are  one  within  the  other.  Each  circle  may  be 
imagined  to  be  divided  into  1830  parts.  Since  each  day  =  30  muhurtas,  the 
two  suns  together  take  60  muhurtas  to  complete  the  circle  of  1830  divisions. 
Hence  in  one  muhurta  =  30£  divisions  =  Hence  one  division  is 

passed  through  T2T  muhurtas. 


*A  Brief  Translation  of  Mahavira's  "Suryaprajnapti"  or  "The  Knowledge  of  the  Sun' 
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Again  in  the  course  of  183  days  6  muhurtas  increase  or  decrease  :  what 
is  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  per  day?  If  there  is  an  increase  of  6 
muhurtas  in  183  days,  the  rate  of  increase  per  day  is  =  Tfs  =  T2T  muhurtas. 
This  is  only  when  the  suns  are  moving  in  the  second  external  or  internal 
diurnal  circle.  So  when  they  are  moving  in  the  third  external  or  internal 
circle  the  increase  or  decrease  will  be  ^T.  That  is  when  they  are  in  the  third 
internal  circle,  the  day  will  fall  from  18  to  (18 — u4T)  muhurtas  and  the  night 
will  rise  from  12  to  (12  +  -^T)  muhurtas  ;  and  so  on  when  they  move  through 
the  outermost  circle  (183rd  circle),  then  the  day  will  fall  by  183xTaT  — 6 
muhurtas  and  the  night  will  gain  by  1-|\x2  =  6  muhurtas.  Thus  the  longest 
night  is  the  last  183rd  night  of  the  first  six  months  and  the  longest  day  of  18 
muhurtas  is  the  last  183rd  day  of  the  second  six  months,  (pp.  10  to  16.) 

Likewise  the  shortest  day  of  12  m.  is  the  last  183rd  day  of  the  first  six 
months  and  the  shortest  night  of  12  m.  is  the  last  183rd  night  of  the  second 
six  months. 

This  implies  that  the  92nd  day  in  the  first  and  the  second  six  months  is  of 
15  muhurtas.  (pp.  18-24.) 

Yuga  circle  is  divided  into  124  divisions  corresponding  to  124  Parvas, 
i.e.,  62  full  moons  and  62  new  moons. 

The  theory  of  two  suns  is  thus  explained  (p.  22): — 

“There  are  two  suns  :  Bharata  and  Airavata.  They  both  move  through 
half  a  diurnal  circle  in  the  course  of  30  muhurtas ;  i.e.,  in  the  course  of  60 
muhurtas  or  2  days,  they  complete  each  a  complete  diurnal  circle.  That  sun 
who  moves  in  the  outermost  circle  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  called  Bha¬ 
rata,  because  he  illumines  the  Bharatakhanda.  The  other  who  moves  through 
the  same  outer  circle  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  called  Airavata,  because 
he  illuminates  the  Airavata  area.  The  Bharata  is  visible  to  us.  The  circle 
through  which  this  sun  moves  has  to  be  imagined  as  being  divided  into  124 
divisions.  The  same  circle  should  also  be  cut  into  four  parts  by  drawing  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  diameters  (davarika).  Of  these  four  parts  the  south¬ 
eastern  must  be  made  to  contain  92  diurnal  circles,  the  north-western  91,  the 
north-eastern  92  and  south-western  91  circles,  (p.  23.)  Of  these  circles  the 
Bharata  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  moves  through  92  circles  and  the 
Airavata  91  circles.  Likewise  in  the  north-western  division,  the  Airavata  moves 
through  92  circles  and  the  Bharata  through  91  circles.  ”  The  suns  rise 
simultaneously  and  move  through  half  a  circle,  one  in  the  north  and  the 
other  in  the  south  of  Meru  and  passing  to  the  west  go  to  the  ocean  or  the 
nether  world,  as  variously  stated  by  a  number  of  Tirthas  or  astronomers. 
Again  the  next  morning  the  Airavata  rises  in  the  second  circle  in  the  south 
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and  the  Bharata  in  the  second  circle  in  the  north  and  they  complete  the  diurnal 
circle.  In  this  way  they  are  said  to  complete  183  circles  in  each  half 
year,  increasing  the  day  in  the  Dakshinayana,  the  first  half  of  the  year  and 
decreasing  the  night  at  the  same  time  by  6  muhurtas.  Likewise  in  the 
Uttarayana,  they  complete  183  diurnal  circles  together  alternately  changing 
places  and  making  night  longer  and  the  day  shorter  by  6  muhurtas  gradually. 

There  are  six  different  views  as  to  the  intervening  distance  between  the 
two  suns.  Some  say  that  the  distance  is  1133  yojanas.  Others  say  that  it 
is  1134  yojanas.  A  third  school  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  1135  yojanas.  A 
fourth  view  is  that  an  island  and  an  ocean  separate  the  two  suns  from  each 
other.  A  fifth  doctrine  is  that  there  are  two  islands  and  two  oceans  between 
them,  while  a  sixth  school  maintains  that  there  are  three  islands  and  three 
oceans  between  them.  All  these  are  false.  The  real  distance  between  the 
first  two  diurnal  circles  is  yojanas  and  the  distance  between  any  two 
circles  increases  at  this  rate  per  two  circles  from  the  innermost  to  the 
outermost,  (p.  25.) 

When  the  Bharata  and  the  Airavata  suns  move  through  the  innermost 
diurnal  circle,  then  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of 
99,640  yojanas.  (p.  26.)  The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows : — 

Now  the  diameter  of  the  Jambudvipa  is  1,00,000  yojanas,  in  length. 
Out  of  this,  each  sun  moves  through  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  180  yojanas,  when  both  of  the  suns  move  through  the 
innermost  diurnal  circle.  Thus  they  make  the  total  length  of  the  diameter 
360  yojanas.  Deducting  this  from  1,00,000,  we  have  99,640  yojanas  as  the 
intervening  distance  between  the  two  suns. 

When  the  two  suns  move  through  the  innermost  circle,  then  the  day  is 
of  18  muhurtas  and  the  night  of  12  muhurtas ;  when  beginning  a  new  year 
they  move  through  the  second  innermost  circle,  then  they  will  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  99,645 |y  yojanas. 

Now  the  second  innermost  circle  is  greater  than  the  first  by  2££  yojanas. 
Considering  the  circles  of  the  two  suns,  the  increase  is  2£|  x  2  =  5^£  yojanas. 
Then  the  day  will  be  18  —  muhurtas  and  the  night  12  +  t2t  muhurtas. 

When  they  move  through  the  third  inner  circle  the  distance  between  them 
will  be  99,65 1T*T  yojanas  and  the  day  will  be  18  —  muhurtas  and  the 
night  12  +  ^t  muhurtas. 

When  they  move  through  the  outermost  circle,  on  the  183rd  day,  *.«•> 
the  last  day  of  the  first  Ayana,.the  distance  between  them  will  be  1,00,660 
yojanas.  The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows  : — 

Each  day  the  distance  will  increase  at  the  rate  of  5f£.  Hence 
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x  183  -  1,020  yojanas.  This  when  added  to  the  distance  of  99,640  yojanas 
in  the  innermost  circle  makes  it  1 ,00,660  yojanas.  The  night  will  be  then 
of  18  muhurtas  and  the  day  of  12  muhurtas.  This  will  be  reversed  gradually 
when  they  move  towards  the  innermost  circle,  (p.  28.)  When  they  are  in  the 
innermost  circle,  the  distance  will  be  reduced  to  99,640  yojanas  and  the  day- 
will  be  of  18  muhurtas  and  the  night  of  12  muhurtas. 

Thus  when  they  move  through  the  innermost  circle,  i.e.,  traverse  a  circle  of 
180  yojanas  in  diameter  the  day  will  be  of  18  and  the  night  of  12  muhurtas. 
(p.  31.)  Regarding  the  rate  of  increase  in  yojanas  per  circle  from  the 
innermost  to  the  outermost,  there  are  seven  different  opinions : — (p.  33.) 

(1)  Some  say  that  it  is  yojanas. 

(2)  Others  say  that  it  is  2\  yojanas. 

(3)  i,  „  24  i» 


(4) 


.  46i 
°  183 


(5) 


34 


(6) 


3§ 


(7) 


4  6_LL 
^  183  ” 


All  these  are  false. 

According  to  our  own  view  it  is  2£f  yojanas  or  5f£  yojanas  with  the 
two  suns.  The  reason  for  this  has  already  been  noticed  and  will  also  be 
explained  later  on. 

Regarding  the  shape  of  Vimanas  or  the  cars  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 
there  are  as  many  as  eight  different  views  : — (p.  36.) 


(1)  They  are 

spherical. 

(2) 

11 

like  a  square. 

(3) 

11 

rectangular. 

(4) 

11 

rhombic. 

(5) 

11 

cylindrical. 

(6) 

11 

like  a  cone. 

(7) 

11 

twisted  cylinders. 

(8) 

11 

like  an  umbrella. 

Of  these  the  first  view  is  correct  and  acceptable  to  Mahavira. 

Now  regarding  the  view’s  of  those  who,  taking  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
diameters  of  the  diurnal  circles  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  be  1,133  yojanas, 
multiply  it  by  3  to  arrive  at  the  measure  of  the  circumference,  we  say  that  they 
are  all  wrong  not  only  with  regard  to  the  length  they  assign  to  the  diameters, 
but  also  in  making  the  circumference  thrice  the  diameter.  For  really  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  v^D2  X  10  where  D  is  diameter.  Accord¬ 
ingly  3x1133  is  less  than  v/1133axl0.  Likewise  w’ith  those  who  take  the 
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diameter  to  be  1,134  or  11,35  yojanas  and  multiply  it  by  3  to  get  the  circum¬ 
ference. 

Our  own  view  is  that  each  half  circle  differs  from  the  other  by  2|® 
yojanas. 

Now  the  diametrical  length  of  the  Jambudvlpa  is  1,00,000  yojanas.  Of 
this,  180  yojanas  go  to  make  up  the  diametrical  length  of  half  of  the  inner¬ 
most  diurnal  circle  (south  of  the  Meru)  and  180  yojanas  the  diametrical 
length  of  the  other  half  of  the  innermost  diurnal  circle  in  the  north.  Put 
together,  they  amount  to  360  yojanas.  Deducting  this  from  the  diametrical 
length  of  the  Jambudvlpa,  we  have  1,00,000  —  360  =  99,640  yojanas,  i.e.,  the 
distance  between  the  two  suns  in  the  innermost  diurnal  circle.  Hence  the 
measure  of  the  circumference  of  Jambu  circle  of  99,640  yojanas  in  diameter  is 
V996402  x  10  =  V99281296000  =  315089,  the  remainder  218079  being  neg¬ 
lected.  Likewise  while  the  suns  are  in  the  second  innermost  circle  the 
distance  between  them  is  of  99,645££  yojanas  in  diametrical  length.  For 
while  in  the  second  innermost  circle,  the  two  suns  together  move  5|t  yoja¬ 
nas  more.  Hence  converting  this  into  a  circle  of  5|®  yojanas  in  diameter, 
we  have  \/(5  -$£)a  x  10  =  =  17£f  or  18  yojanas  for  circumference. 

Hence  adding  this  to  3,15,089,  we  have  3,15,107  yojanas. 

Likewise  when  they  are  in  the  third  innermost  circle,  the  distance  between 
them  increases  by  5§£  yojanas  or  17£f  yojanas  or  18  yojanas  in  round 
numbers.  Adding  this  to  3,15,107,  we  have  3,15,125  yojanas. 

Similarly  when  they  are  in  the  outermost  circle,  the  distance  between 
them  will  be  3,18,315  yojanas.  (p.  44.) 

Regarding  the  movements  of  the  sun  there  are  various  theories :  some 
say  that  the  sun,  a  mass  of  burning  rays,  rises  in  the  east,  and  going  across 
high  up  in  the  sky,  vanishes  in  space  in  the  west  in  the  evening.  Others 
who  regard  the  earth  as  a  sphere  say  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  going 
above  the  earth  transversely  descends  down  in  space  below  in  the  evening 
and  comes  up  again  next  morning.  A  few  say  that  in  the  morning  he 
ascends  the  summit  of  the  eastern  mountain,  and  going  across  the  earth 
descends  on  the  summit  of  the  western  mountain.  Some  others  say  that  he 
rises  from  the  ocean  and  sinks  in  the  western  ocean  again  in  the  evening, 
while  others  think  that  he  visits  the  earth  from  a  different  world  and  goes 
back  to  another  different  world  in  the  evening.  Some  think  that  he  rises  in 
the  east  and  illuminating  the  southern  hemisphere  goes  to  the  north  through 
the  west ;  and  that  when  he  is  in  the  south,  the  north  will  be  in  the  dark  and 
vice  versa,  (p.  46.) 
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The  real  aspect  of  the  question  is  this : — 

Let  us  imagine  a  circle  high  above  the  Jambudvlpa.  Let  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  circle  be  divided  into  124  equal  divisions,  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  diameters  being  also  drawn  dividing  the  circle  into  four  quadrants. 
Thus  there  will  be  184  diurnal  circles,  in  the  south-eastern  quadrant  divided 
into  31  divisions.  This  quadrant  is  visible  to  this  gem-like  earth.  About 
800  yojanas  high  above  the  earth,  the  two  suns  rise  here,  the  Bharata  sun  in 
the  south-eastern  quadrant,  the  Airavata  in  the  north-eastern.  Then  they 
move  through  their  diurnal  circles,  one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the 
north,  illuminating  the  southern  and  the  northern  sides  of  the  Meru,  keeping 
at  the  same  time  the  eastern  and  the  western  of  the  Jambu  island  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  That  is  the  Airavata  traverses  across  in  the  north  and 
then  in  the  east  of  Meru,  while  the  Bharata  moving  across  the  south,  traverses 
in  the  west  of  Meru.  Thus  when  they  move  in  the  east  and  the  west,  they 
keep  the  north  and  the  south  in  the  dark.  Then  the  Airavata  rises  in  the 
south-eastern  quadrant  and  the  Bharata  in  the  north-eastern  quadrant  the 
next  day. 

There  are  four  different  views  regarding  the  velocity  of  the  sun  per 
muhurta  : — (pp.  48-64.) 

Some  say  that  he  moves  6,000  yojanas  per  muhurta :  Others  say  that 
he  moves  5,000  per  muhurta :  a  few  say  that  he  goes  through  4,000  yojanas 
per  muhurta.  Some  others  say  that  he  moves  in  three  different  velocities, 
i.e.,  six,  five,  and  four  thousand  yojanas,  per  muhurta. 

Now  regarding  the  first  school : — 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  innermost  diurnal  circle,  then  he  moves  through 
6,000  yojanas  per  muhurta  and  then  the  day  is  of  18  muhurtas  and  the  night 
of  12  muhurtas.  It  is  evident  that  the  area  illuminated  and  heated  by  the 
sun  is  as  much  as  he  traverses  in  half  a  day.  Now  in  9  muhurtas  he  moves 
9x6,000  =  54.000  yojanas.  Hence  to  that  extent  he  heats  and  illuminates  the 
world  both  in  front  and  behind.  Hence  the  whole  area  heated  and  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  sun  will  be  54,000  yojanas  in  front  and  54,000  yojanas  behind. 
Hence  1,08,000  yojanas  he  will  illuminate  and  will  be  visible.  When  he  is 
on  the  outermost  circle,  the  day  will  be  of  12  muhurtas  and  the  night  of  18 
muhurtas.  Hence  the  area  illuminated  will  be  12  x  6,000  =  72,000  yojanas. 

Likewise  according  to  the  second  school  the  illuminated  area  will  be 
90,000  yojanas  when  he  is  in  the  innermost  circle  and  60,000  yojanas  when 
he  is  in  the  outermost  circle. 

Similarly  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  extent  of  illuminated  area  according 
to  the  third  school,  i.e.,  72,000  yojanas  and  48,000  yojanas  respectively. 

According  to  the  4th  school,  the  sun  is  quickest  for  a  muhurta  in  the 
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morning  and  the  evening,  and  slowest  for  a  muhurta  in  the  midday  and 
moderate  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  Hence  he  moves  at  the  rate  of  6,000 
yojanas  2  muhurtas  in  the  morning  and  evening  put  together;  hence  12,000 
yojanas ;  at  4,000  yojanas  for  a  muhurta  in  the  midday ;  at  5,000  yojanas 
for  15  muhurtas  ;  hence  5  x  15,000  =  75,000.  Adding  together,  he  illuminates 
91,000  yojanas  when  he  is  in  the  innermost  circle. 

But  while  he  moves  through  the  outermost  diurnal  circle  when  the  day 
is  of  12  muhurtas  and  the  night  of  18  muhurtas,  the  area  illuminated  will 
be  12,000  +  45,000  +  4,000  =  61,000  yojanas. 

Mahavira’s  own  view-  of  this  question  is  that  while  in  the  innermost 
circle,  the  sun  moves  through  5,25 lf§  yojanas  per  muhurta.  The  reason 
for  this  is  as  follows : — 

The  two  suns  complete  one  diurnal  circle  in  one  day,  i.e.,  one  sun 
completes  one  circle  in  two  days.  The  circumference  of  the  innermost  circle 
is  3,15,089  yojanas.  Hence  in  one  muhurta  the  sun  goes  through  3,15,089 -r 
60  =  5,251$£.  Now  the  illuminated  area  will  be  as  much  as  the  sun  traverses 
in  half  a  day.  Hence,  the  day  being  of  18  muhurtas,  in  9  muhurtas  he 
goes  through  9  x  5,25l££  =  47,263a£  yojanas. 

Similarly,  the  second  circle  being  of  3,15,107  yojanas  in  circumference, 
he  moves  through  5^251^  yojanas  per  muhurta.  Now  half  a  day  in 

the  second  diurnal  circle  is  18~2/6i  muhurtas  =  muhurtas.  Hence  5,251 
=  47>179  §£  yojanas. 

Likewise  the  velocity,  too,  becomes  more  by  yojanas  per  yojana  per 
outer  circle  than  in  the  previous  circle,  i.e.,  18  yojanas  more  than  the  previous 
circle.  Likewise  each  outer  circle  gets  larger  by  18  yojanas. 

When  the  sun  moves  through  the  third  diurnal  circle  on  the  second  day 
of  the  new  year  of  a  cycle,  then  his  velocity  per  muhurta  is  5,252|£  yojanas; 
for  the  circumference  of  this  circle  is  3,15,125  yoja  nag  •  1 1  g  j,  a  «,  y"i»o»»  _ 

6  mu  hurt aa 

5,252£g  yojanas  per  muhurta  or  we  may  add  to  the  sun’s  velocity  per 
muhurta  in  the  second  diurnal  circle  g|4h  more  per  yojana  and  get  the  same 
result.  The  illuminated  and  visible  area  while  the  sun  is  in  this  circle  is 
47,096|»+,aT  yojanas. 

The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows : — 

Now  the  day  measure  on  this  day  is  =  -18~^— 9  -TaT  =  -®^T7-  muhurtas. 

Hence  the  illuminated  area  =  x  -?^T7-  =  47,096  yojanas. 

The  constants  used  in  ascertaining  the  rate  of  velocity  and  the  illuminat¬ 
ed  and  visible  area  in  each  diurnal  circle  are  (1)  and  (2)  84  or  83g$. 

The  first  constant  denotes  the  excess  of  velocity  gained  by  the  sun  in 
each  circle  as  he  advances  from  the  innermost  diurnal  circle  to  the  outer 
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circle  in  succession.  The  second  constant  is  the  decrease  in  the  heated  and 
visible  area  as  he  advances  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  circles  one  after 
another. 

The  reason  for  the  first  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  reason  for 
the  second  is  this  : — 

Now  in  the  innermost  circle  the  measure  of  the  visible  area  is  47,263f|. 
This  is  attained  in  9  muhurtas.  Hence  if  we  consider  the  area  at¬ 
tained  in  -gr  of  a  muhurta,  we  divide  47,263 f  |  by  9  x  61  =  549.  The 

quotient  will  be  47,263f| -r  549  =  86*^  +  It  y°janas" 

Now  the  excess  of  velocity  gained  by  the  sun  per  outer  circle  is  ||th 
of  a  yojana  per  yojana;  and  also  the  circumference  gets  larger  by  18  yojanas 
in  each  outer  circle  than  the  previous  circle. 

Now  on  the  third  day  the  measure  of  half  the  day  is  9  -  ^  muhurtas 
=  muhurtas. 

Multiplying  the  excess  of  area  by  we  have  2  yojanas  -f|| 

+  yojanas. 

Deducting  this  from  86/^+ ff  we  have  832|+|f  yojanas  which 
is  taken  for  84  in  the  text.  If  we  deduct  this  from  the  visible  area  of  the  first 
inner  circle  we  get  the  visible  area  of  the  next  second  outer  circle.  Hence  this 
is  the  constant  used  in  ascertaining  the  visible  area  in  each  outer  diurnal  circle. 

We  add  to  this  constant  £f  and  deduct  the  sum  from  the  visible 
area  of  the  second  outer  circle.  The  remainder  is  the  visible  area  of  the 
third  outer  circle.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  outer  circle,  we  add  to 
the  constant  -|y-  and  deduct  the  sum  from  the  visible  area  of  the  third 
circle — so  if  we  want  to  know  the  heated  and  visible  area  while  the  sun 
is  on  the  183rd  circle,  compared  to  the  third  outer  circle,  then  we  multi 
ply  by  183  and  add  the  sum  to  the  constant  thus: — ff  x  183  +  83f£ 
+  |f  =  85 +  ^  an(j  deduct  this  sum  from  the  visible  area  of  the  third. 
The  remainder  is  the  visible  area  when  the  sun  is  on  the  183rd  circle. 

The  reason  for  multiplying  the  number  of  circles  by  |£  in  the  case 
of  the  third,  in  the  case  of  the  fourth,  -||S_  in  the  case  of  the  fifth 

circle  and  so  on,  is  this  : — 

From  the  second  diurnal  circle  onwards,  the  day  measure  falls  short 
of  18  muhurtas  by  muhurtas.  Hence  in  18  muhurtas  the  total  decrease 
will  be  t2t  X  is  =  i.e.,  36  sixty-one  times  sixtieth  parts. 

This  is  in  round  numbers  ;  but  really  speaking  the  decrease  is  somewhat 
less  and  the  excess  amounts  to  |f  Kalas  in  the  182nd  circle.  This  will  be 
deducted  there  and  the  real  visible  area  taken  to  be  85^  +  ££. 
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Now  the  visible  and  heated  area  while  the  sun  is  on  the  182nd  circle 
is  31,916  §£+*£  yojanas.  Deducting  from  this  85  ^  we  have  31,831$$ 
yojanas  for  the  visible  area  when  the  sun  is  on  the  183rd  outer  diurnal 
circle. 

Thus  as  the  sun  advances  from  one  diurnal  circle  to  another,  he 
lessens  the  visible  area  by  a  little  less  than  84  yojanas. 

Now  when  he  is  on  the  outern\pst  circle,  he  moves  5,305$$  yojanas 
per  muhurta  ;  for  the  circumference  of  this  circle  is  3,18,315  yojanas.  This 
divided  by  60  muhurtas  gives  5,305$$  yojanas  per  muhurta.  The  visible 
or  heated  area,  i.e.,  the  distance  at  which  the  sun  becomes  visible  to  men, 
is  31,831$$  ;  for  the  day  when  he  is  on  the  outermost  circle  is  of  12 
muhurtas.  Hence  multiplying  by  half  of  day  time  the  rate  of  yojana  per 
muhurta,  we  have  6  x  5,305$$  =  3 1, 83 1$$  yojanas  at  which  he  becomes  visible. 

When  the  sun  moves  on  the  last  outermost  circle  but  one,  then  his  velo¬ 
city  will  be  5,304$$  per  muhurta  for  •  ±1  =  5,304$$. 

Likewise  the  visible  area  =  half  the  day  x  circumference  of  the  circle 
or  velocity  per  muhurta. 

Hence,  the  day  being  of  12  +  ,2r  muhurtas,  we  have  (6  +  v\)  x 
=  31,916$$+$$  yojanas. 

In  the  same  way  the  visible  area  and  the  sun’s  velocity  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  in  other  diurnal  circles.  When  he  goes  from  outer  circle  to  inner 
circle,  his  velocity  will  be  less  by  ±$$-  yojanas  per  muhurta  per  circle  and 
the  heated  area  gets  less  by  84  or  85  yojanas  than  in  the  previous  outer 
circle. 

The  decrease  by  85  yojanas  of  the  visible  area  in  the  inner  circles 
is  correct  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  inner  circles  nearer  the  outermost 
diurnal  circle.  For  example  in  the  outermost  circle,  the  decrease  is,  as 
already  shown,  85  +  B$J  +  $£  yojanas. 

In  the  second  outer  circle  it  is  almost  the  same  again. 

In  the  third  outer  circle,  we  multiply  $$  by  1  and  deduct  it  from  the 
constant  85  +  ^  +  f £. 

Hence  85  +  +  is  the  remainder.  Adding  this  to  the  visible  area 

in  the  previous  outer  circle,  we  get  31,916$$ +  $£  yojanas. 

Regarding  the  area  illuminated  by  the  sun  or  the  moon,  there  are 
twelve  different  views: — 

(1)  Some  say  that  it  is  one  island  and  one  ocean. 

(2)  „  „  three  islands  and  three  oceans. 

(3)  „  „  3J  „  3* 
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(4)  Some  say 

that  it  is  seven 

islands  and  seven 

oceans 

(5) 

99 

»  io 

99 

10 

99 

(6) 

99 

..  12 

99 

12 

99 

(7) 

99 

„  42 

99 

42 

99 

(8) 

99 

„  72 

99 

72 

99 

(9) 

99 

„  142 

99 

142 

99 

(10) 

99 

„  172 

99 

172 

99 

(ID 

99 

„  1042 

99 

1042 

99 

(12) 

99 

„  1072 

99 

1072 

99 

All  these  are  untrustworthy. 

According  to  Mahavlra’s  own  view,  the  suns  and  the  moons  illuminate 
Tsjjth  of  the  area  of  the  Jambudvlpa.  Suppose  the  Jambu  circle  is 
divided  into  3,660  parts.  Of  these  parts,  one  sun  illuminates  T3W  of  3,660 
=  1,098  parts  and  the  other  a  similar  number  of  parts.  Put  together, 
they  illuminate  2,196  parts.  Hence  ^  parts  of  the  Jambu  circle  will  be 
in  the  dark  with  reference  to  one  sun  ;  with  reference  to  both  the  suns 
parts  or  1,464  divisions  will  be  in  the  dark. 

Now  when  the  sun  is  on  the  innermost  diurnal  circle,  the  day  is  of 
18  and  the  night  of  12  muhurtas.  So  when  he  is  on  the  second  innermost 
circle  on  the  second  day  of  the  year,  one  sun  illuminates  £  +  xn  m*nus  mVn 
parts  of  the  Jambudvipa  and  the  other  as  much.  Similarly  on  the  third 
day  one  sun  illuminates  (b  +  t\j-*At>)  Parts  of  the  Jambu  and  the  other 
as  much. 

Thus  the  illuminated  part  falls  short  by  each  day  with  reference 

to  each  sun.  Thus  on  the  183rd  day  the  decrease  amounts  to  1TaTlT  X  183 
=  3Wn“TU  parts  the  Jambu  for  one  sun. 

Hence  for  both  the  suns  the  decrease  will  be  TaCT  =  *  of  the  Jambu, 
i.e.,  so  much  will  be  in  the  dark.  Hence  the  constant  quantity  illuminat¬ 
ed  on  all  day  is  £  of  the  Jambu  for  each  sun. 
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The  Increase  and  Decrease  in  the  Area  of  Day  and  Night. 

We  divide  the  diurnal  circle  into  1830  equal  parts.  The  reason  why  we 
divide  it  into  so  many  parts  is  this: — Now  each  complete  diurnal  circle  is 
illuminated  by  two  suns  in  a  day  or  by  one  sun  in  two  days  or  sixty  muhurtas. 
Hence  we  divided  the  circle  into  sixty  divisions  first.  Now  the  two  suns 
together  advance  on  each  outer  circle  from  the  first  innermost  circle  by 
lessening  the  day  time  together  by  ^2T  of  a  muhurta  or  of  a  muhurtaeach; 
i.e.,  the  area  of  diurnal  circle  will  be  lessened  by  30£  parts  of  -g-^-th  division. 
In  other  words,  they  lessen  each  division  of  pp  =  1830  divisions,  and  increase 
one  division  of  1830  divisions  in  the  area  of  the  night.  Hence  on  the  183rd 
circle  on  the  183rd  day  they  lessen  183  of  1830  divisions  or  T^th  of  the 
whole  circle. 

Sravana  Bahula  pratipat  is  the  Yugadi  (New  Year’s  Daj’)*  Then  one  sun 
is  in  the  south-eastern  quarter,  and  the  other  in  the  north.  Likewise  one 
moon  is  in  the  south-western  quarter  and  another  in  the  north-eastern  quarter. 

The  length  of  days  and  nights  in  both  the  sides  of  the  Meru  is  similar ; 
likewise  the  seasons.  When  it  rains  in  the  south,  it  also  rains  in  the  north. 

When  the  sun  rises,  the  shadows  caused  by  him  are  longer  and  as  he 
rises  up  high,  they  become  less  long  and  begin  to  get  longer  and  longer  as  day 
declines. 

Some  say  that  there  is  a  day  when  shadow  is  cast  measuring  four  Furu- 
shas  in  the  morning  and  likewise  in  the  evening.  Here  the  word  Purusha 
means  anything  that  casts  the  shadow.  Hence  four  Purushas  mean  four 
times  the  height  of  the  thing  casting  shadow.  They  say  that  there  is  also  a 
day  when  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  shadow  equal  to  a  Purusha  is 
cast. 

Others  say  that  there  is  a  day  when  shadow  is  cast,  equal  to  a  Purusha 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening ;  and  likewise  a  day  when  both  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  no  shadow  is  cast. 

As  regards  the  first  it  must  be  said  that  on  the  day  when  it  is  eighteen 
muhurtas  and  the  night  twelve  muhurtas,  the  shadow  cast  by  a  thing  either 
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in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  is  four  Purushas  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
outermost  diurnal  circle,  and  when  the  night  is  eighteen  muhurtas  and  the  day 
is  twelve  muhurtas,  then  the  shadow  is  two  Purushas.  There  are,  however,  as 
many  as  ninety-six  different  views  regarding  the  length  of  shadow  in  different 
localities.  Some  say  that  there  is  a  day  when  shadow  cast  in  the  morning  or 
in  the  evening  is  one  Purusha  or  two  Purushas ;  and  so  on.  They  can  better 
be  guessed  than  described.  Mahavira’s  own  view  is  this : — Both  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  the  sun  causes  shadows  equal  to  a  little  more  than 
fifty-nine  Purushas.  When  three  parts  of  the  day  have  elapsed  or  remain  to 
be  passed  then  the  shadow  is  half  Purusha  ;  when  four  parts  are  passed  or  re¬ 
main  to  be  passed,  then  the  shadow  is  .one  Purusha.  When  the  fifth  part  is 
passed  or  is  to  pass  then  the  shadow  is  r|  Purusha. 

Constellations. 

The  Nakshatras  begin  with  Krittika  and  end  with  Bharani  according  to 
some  and  others  follow  a  different  order.  Our  order  is  beginning  with 
Abhijit. 

(1)  There  is  a  constellation  which  unites  with  the  moon  for  9 
muhurtas. 

(2)  There  are  constellations  which  unite  with  the  moon  for  fifteen 
muhurtas. 

(3)  There  are  constellations  which  unite  with  the  moon  for  thirty 
muhurtas. 

(4)  There  are  constellations  which  unite  with  the  moon  for  forty-five 
muhurtas. 

1.  Abhijit  remains  with  the  moon  for  9|^  muhurtas. 

The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows  : — The  sima-vishkambha  or  the  diameter 
of  the  Abhijit  circle  is  630  in  terms  of  muhurta.  This  when  divided  by  sixty- 
seven  nakshatra  month  periods  of  a  Yuga  is  equal  to  -6g8T9.  =  9|’.  Accordingly 
it  is  stated  that  the  Abhijit  remains  with  the  moon  \\  parts  of  a  day.  This 
in  terms  of  muhurtas  is  equal  to  9|-^. 

2.  Satabhishak,  Bharani,  Ardra,  Aslesha,  Svati,  Jyeshtha  remain  with 
the  moon  for  fifteen  muhurtas.  For  each  of  these  six  remains  with  the  moon 
~~  parts  of  a  day  x  fifteen  muhurtas. 

3.  Sravana  and  o,ther  fifteen  stars  unite  with  the  moon  for  thirty 
muhurtas  ;  for  their  area  is  2010  muhurtas.  This  when  divided  by  67  — 30. 

4.  Uttarabhadra  and  other  six  stars  combine  with  the  moon  3015 
muhurtas. 

This  divided  by  67  =  =  forty-five  muhurta  periods. 
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The  Nakshatras  and  the  Sun. 

(1)  There  is  a  constellation  which  lasts  in  union  with  the  sun  for  four 
days  and  six  muhurtas. 

(2)  There  are  constellations  which. remain  in  union  with  the  sun  for  six 
days  and  twenty-one  muhurtas. 

(3)  There  are  others  which  unite  with  the  sun  for  thirteen  days  and 
twelve  muhurtas. 

(4)  And  there  are  also  some  which  remain  with  the  sun  for  twenty  days 
and  three  muhurtas. 

1.  It  is  the  Abhijit  which  unites  with  the  sun  for  four  days  and  six 
muhurtas. 

The  ancient  rule  regulating  the  combination  of  the  constellations  with 
the  sun  is  as  follows : — 

“  Jam  rikham  Javayiye  Vajjayi  Chandenabhaga  Sattatthi  tarn  panabage 
rayindivassa  surena  tavayiye.” 

“  That  constellation  which  unites  with  the  moon  for  how  many  sixty- 
seventh  divisions  of  a  whole  day,  the  same  constellation  unites  with  the  sun 
for  one-fifth  of  so  many  days  and  nights.”  For  example,  the  Abhijit  combines 
with  the  moon  for  twenty-one  times  of  one-sixty-seventh  divisions  of  a  whole 
day.  Now  one-fifth  of  twenty-one  is  equal  to  four  days  and  six  muhurtas. 

Hence  it  is  said  that  Abhijit  remains  with  the  sun  for  four  days  and  six 
muhurtas. 

2.  Those  constellations  which  combine  with  the  sun  for  six  days  and 
twenty-one  muhurtas  are  six.  For  each  of  them  remains  with  the  moon  for 
~  parts  of  a  day  and  night.  Hence  one-fifth  of  33^=-6iy-  ■—  5  =  six  days  and 
twenty-one  muhurtas.  These  are  Satabhishak,  Bharani,  Ardra,  Aslesha* 
Svati  and  Jyeshtha. 

3.  Again  those  which  combine  with  the  moon  for  complete  sixty-seven 
parts  combine  with  the  sun  for  one-fifth  of  sixty-seven  parts,  i.e.,  thirteen  days 
and  twelve  muhurtas. 

4.  Uttarabhadrapada  and  other  remaining  stars  unite  with  the  moon  for 

+  parts  of  a  whole  day.  Hence  these  combine  with  the  sun  for 

days  =  twenty  days  +  =  three  muhurtas. 

The  constellations  may  be  classed  into  four  groups  in  respect  of  the  du¬ 
ration  of  their  union  with  the  moon. 

(1)  Those  which  unite  with  the  moon  for  thirty  muhurtas  are  constella¬ 
tions  of  whole  or  even  union  area  (Samakshetra)  and  of  earlier  commencement. 

(2)  Those  which  unite  with  the  moon  for  thirty  muhurtas  but  begin 
their  union  during  the  later  part  of  the  day  and  have  yet  whole  or  even  union 
area. 
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(3)  Those  which  unite  with  the  moon  for  fifteen  muhurtas,  having  half 
of  union  area. 

(4)  Those  which  unite  with  the  moon  for  a  whole  day  and  a  half,  i.e., 
forty-five  muhurtas  having  one  and  a  half  union  area. 

1.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  six,  Purvabhadra,  etc. 

2..  Those  of  the  second  class  are  ten,  Abhijit,  etc. 

3.  Those  of  the  third  class  are  six,  Satabhishak,  etc. 

4.  Those  of  the  fourth  class  are  six,  Uttarabhadra,  etc. 

The  two  constellations,  Abhijit  and  Sravana,  are  of  later  union  and  of 
whole  union  area.  Of  these  two  Abhijit  is  of  neither  whole  union  area,  nor  of 
half  union  area,  nor  even  of  one  and  half  union  area.  Still,  as  it  is  connected 
with  Sravana,  it  is  said  to  be  of  whole  union  area.  The  area  occupied  by 
them  together  is  a  little  more  than  thirty-nine  muhurtas ;  nine  muhurtas  for 
Abhijit  and  thirty  muhurtas  for  Sravana.  It  is  in  the  twilight  that  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  moon.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Yuga,  cycle  of  five  years, 
the  Abhijit  comes  into  contact  with  the  moon  in  the  morning.  Still,  connect¬ 
ed  as  it  is  with  Sravana,  it  is  said  to  form  union  With  the  moon  in  the 
evening.  All  that  is  meant  is  that  in  the  evening  on  the  first  day  of  the  Yuga 
they  unite  with  the  moon  and  remain  so  for  a  little  more  than  the  whole  of 
the  next  half  a  day  (fifteen  muhurtas).  Then  they  leave  the  moon  for  union 
with  the  Dhanishtha.  The  last  also  unites  with  the  moon  in  the  evening  and 
remains  so  for  thirty  muhurtas. 

Then  Satabhishak  comes  in  contact  for  fifteen  muhurtas  beginning  in  the 
evening. 

Then  two  Bhadrapadas.  The  first  of  these  comes  into  contact  with  the 
moon  in  the  morning  and  remains  so  for  thirty  muhurtas.  The  Uttarabhadra 
comes  also  in  contact  with  the  moon  in  the  morning  and  remains  for  the 
whole  day  and  night  and  sends  the  moon  at  twilight  to  unite  with  the  Revati. 
The  two  Bhadrapadas  are,  however,  said  to  have  one  and  a  half  of  union  area 
each. 

Revati  is  of  samakshetra  and  lasts  for  thi rtj*  muhurtas  with  the  moon. 

Asvini  is  of  later  union  for  thirty  muhurtas,  one  night  and  day. 

Bharani  is  also  of  later  union  and  of  half  union  area  lasting  for  fifteen 
muhurtas. 

Krittika  unites  in  the  morning,  i.e.,  of  earlier  union  and  remains  whole 
night  and  whole  day  and  more  and  hence  it  is  of  one  and  a  half  of  union  area. 

Rohini  is  also  of  one  and  a  half  of  union  area. 

Mrigasira  is  of  union  for  thirty  muhurtas,  beginning  in  the  evening. 

Ardra  is  like  Satabhishak  of  fifteen  muhurtas. 

Punarvasu  is  of  one  and  a  half  of  union  area  like  Uttarabhadra, 
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Pushya  like  Dhanishtha  unites  in  the  evening  and  remains  so  for  thirty 
muhurtas. 

Aslesha  like  Satabhishak  remains  in  union  for  thirty  muhurtas. 

Magha  is  of  earlier  union  and  remains  for  thirty  muhurtas. 

Purva-phalguni  like  Purvabhadra  remains  in  union  for  thirty  muhurtas. 

Uttara-phalguni  is  of  one  and  a  half  of  union  area  like  Uttarabhadrapada. 

Hasta  comes  in  union  in  the  evening  and  remains  so  for  thirty  muhur¬ 
tas. 

Chitra  comes  in  union  a  little  later  in  the  evening  and  lasts  for  thirty 
muhurtas. 

Svati  is  of  half  union  area  and  lasts  for  fifteen  muhurtas. 

Visakha  is  of  one  and  a  half  of  union  area. 

Anuriidha’is  like  Dhanishtha  of  even  area  for  thirty  muhurtas. 

Jyeshtha  is  like  Satabhishak  of  half  area  for  fifteen  muhurtas. 

Mula  like  Purvabhadrapada  has  even  area  for  thirty  muhurtas. 

Purvashadha  comes  in  contact  in  the  morning  and  remains  so  for  thirty 
muhurtas. 

Uttarashadha  like  Uttarabhadrapada  is  of  one  and  a  half  of  union 

area. 

Thus  some  are  of  earlier  union,  some  of  later  union,  some  of  union  only 
at  night  and  some  of  union  for  a  day  and  night. 

The  Nakshatras  are  again  divided  into  kulas  (houses),  upakulas  (apparent 
houses),  and  kulopakulas  (petty  apparent  houses).  There  are  twelve  kula 
constellations,  twelve  upakulas  and  four  kulopakulas.  Those  like  Sravishtha, 
Bhadrapada,  Asvini,  etc.,  which  complete  a  lunar  month  are  kulas  ;  those 
which  nearly  complete  the  month  are  upakulas  ;  and  those,  like  Abhfjit, 
Purvabhadra,  Satabhishak  and  Anuradha,  which  are  far  removed  from  the 
moon  at  the  close  of  corresponding  months  are  kulopakulas. 

The  names  of  months  terminating  with  full  moons  (and  also  new  moons) 
in  particular  constellations  are  derived  from  corresponding  constellations. 
There  are  twelve  full  moons  and  twelve  new  moons,  as  Sravishthi,  Prau- 
shthapadi,  etc.  Sravishthi  is  that  which  takes  place  in  Sravana  month  and 
Praushthapadi  is  that  which  takes  place  in  Bhadrapada  month.  Likewise 
Asvayuji  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  month  called  Asvayuk.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  as  many  as  three  constellations  may  alternately  unite  with  the  moon  to 
make  a  full  or  new  moon ;  for  example,  Abhijit,  Sravana,  Dhanishtha  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  moon  to  make  the  full  moon  of  Sravishthi  month. 
Abhijit,  however,  does  not  at  all  combine  with  the  moon ;  still,  because  it  is 
so  near  the  Sravana  star,  it  is  also  considered  as  making  that  particular  full 


or  new  moon. 
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Constellations  and  Full  Moons  or  New  Moons. 

To  determine  the  constellation  in  which  a  particular  new  moon  takes 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  Parva  constant  (Parva  dhruvarasi). 

This  is  done  as  follows  : — 

In  the  course  of  124  Parvas  the  sun  performs  five  sidereal  circuits.  How- 
many  circuits  does  he  perform  in  two  Parvas  ? 

In  124  Parvas  he  makes  five  circuits. 

;.  in  two . circuits  =  X  1830  day  circuits, 

=  X  30  =  muhurta  circuits, 

=  2^45000  sidereal  muhurta  circuits—  66  ■b4®£-t=66  muhurtas,  5 
sixty-secondths  of  a  muhurta  and  Qf  sixty-secondth  of  a  muhurta. 

This  is  Parva  constant,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

This  constant  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  Parva  under 
question.  Then  a  nakshatra  correction  is  also  to  be  made  before  finding  the 
particular  Parva  in  a  particular  constellation.  The  corrections  vary  with  each 
nakshatra.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

For  Punarvasu  it  is  22  muhurtas  and  °f  a  muhurta. 

For  constellations  from  Punarvasu  to  Uttara-phalguni  it  is  172  muhurtas 
+  of  a  muhurta. 

For  constellations  from  Uttara-phalguni  to  Visakha  it  is  292  muhurtas 
+  of  a  muhurta. 

For  constellations  from  Visakha  to  Uttarashadha  it  is  442  muhurtas 
-f  of  a  muhurta. 

The  correction  is  thus  obtained  : — 

If  in  124  Parvas  sun’s  five  sidereal  circuits  are  completed,  how  many 
will  they  be  in  one  Parva  after  one  Parva  ? 

i.e.,  124  Parvas  contain  5  sidereal  circuits. 

1  Parva  contains  =  x  1830  day  circuits, 

=  W5*0-  =  -■!£-  day  circuits, 

=  =  xx5¥  day  sidereal  circuits. 

Now  of  a  muhurta  parts  of  Pushya  unite  with  the  sun  in  the  final 
Parva  of  the  previous  Yuga.  This  is  to  be  multiplied  and  divided  by  62  and 
deducted  from  the  above  (i)  |4  x  62  = 

Hence  ^Vr  ~  tMAt  ~  vixW  day  sidereal  circuits  =  x  30  = 

muhurta  sidereal  circuits  =  22  muhurtas  and  of  a  muhurta. 

This  is  the  correction  for  Punarvasu  constellation. 

These  corrections  are  from  Punarvasu  to  the  end  of  Uttarashadha.  The 
second  correction  is  as  follows  : — 
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Then  for  Abhijit  it  is  9  muhurtas  and  of  a  muhurta  and  £4  of 
62nd  of  a  muhurta. 

For  Proshthapada  159  muhurtas. 

For  Uttarabhadra  159  muhurtas. 

Then  for  stars  up  to  the  end  of  Rohini  309  muhurtas. 

Then  for  stars  up  to  the  end  of  Punarvasu  399  muhurtas. 

Then  for  stars  up  to  the  end  of  Uttara-phalguni  519  muhurtas. 

Then  for  stars  up  to  the  end  of  Visakha  669  muhurtas. 

Then  for  stars  up  to  the  end  of  Miila  744  muhurtas. 

Then  for  stars  up  to  the  end  of  Uttarashadha  S19  muhurtas. 

In  all  these  ££  of  a  muhurta  and  ££  of  62nd  part  of  a  muhurta  is  also 
to  be  included. 

Thus  the  constant  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  new  moon  in  question 
minus  the  two  corrections  will  give  the  particular  constellation  from  Abhijit, 
in  which  the  new  moon  happens. 

Likewise  to  ascertain  the  constellation  making  a  full  moon,  the  same 
constant  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  full  moon  and  the  correc¬ 
tion  from  Abhijit  to  the  end  of  Uttarashadha  should  be  applied  but  not  the 
correction  from  Punarvasu  and  onward  (i.e.,  the  first  correction). 

Examples 

In  what  Nakshatra  does  the  first  full  moon  Sravishthi  get  completion  ? 

Now  the  constant  is  66  4-  A  4-  A 

(66  4-  A  4-  A)  X  J  -  (94-  U  +44)  =  56+4!  +  4V  Abhijit. 

Then  this  minus  30  for  Sravana  =  26  +41  +A- 

This  when  deducted  from  30'muhurtas  of  Dhanishtha 

1 30  -  (26  +41  +  A)  j  "'M  g‘ve  3  muhurtas  4-  4!  4-  ,  i.e., 

when  3  muhurtas;  4?  of  a  muhurta  and  f£  of  62nd  part  of  a  muhurta 
remain  in  Sravana,  then  the  full  moon  happens. 

Now  if  the  question  is  where  does  the  second  Sravishthi  full  moon  get 
completion  ? 

The  answer  is  as  follows: — 

(66  +A  +  A)  x  13.  (We  multiply  the  constant  by  13  since  the  second 
full  moon  is  the  thirteenth  from  the  first)  =  858  4-  44  +  44- 
Now  deduct  from  this  819  4-44  +  44  "h+h  is  equal  to  one  sidereal  circuit. 

Hence  the  remainder  is  39  +  42  +44- 

Deduct  the  correction  for  Abhijit  from  this. 

39  4-  44  +  44  -  (9  +44  +  44)  =  30  +44  +44- 

From  this  deduct  30  muhurtas  of  Sravana. 
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Then  when  29  muhurtas  and  £4  +  44  of  a  muhurta  remain  in 
Dhanishtha,  the  second  full  moon  is  completed. 

Likewise  for  the  third  Sravishthi  full  moon. 

It  is  the  twenty-fifth  full  moon.  Hence  multiply  the  constant  by  25. 

(66  +A  +  A)  X  25  =  1 650  4-  W  +  14- 

Deduct  from  this  1638  +  £|  +- A2-  being  two  sidereal  rounds.,  Then  the 
remainder  is  12+4|+§4. 

Then  apply  Abhijit  correction  ;  we  have 

(12+4I+44)  -  (9+44+1®)  =  3+44+4t> 

i.e.,  when  26  muhurtas  and  44  +  44  of  a  muhurta  remain  in  Sravana 
the  third  full  moon  is  completed. 

Likewise  the  4th  full  moon  happens  when  16+|-f  +  §4  remain  in 
Dhanishtha. 

Thus  Sravishthi  full  moon  happens  either  in  Sravana  or  in  Dhanishtha. 

Likewise  Bhadrapadi  full  moon  happens  in  Satabhishak,  Proshthapada, 
or  in  Uttaraproshthapada. 

The  first  full  moon  happens  when  274-44  +44  remain  'n  Uttara¬ 
bhadrapada. 

The  second  when  8  +  44  +  It  remain  in  Purvabhadrapada. 

The  third  when  5  +  A  +  It  remain  'n  Satabhishak. 

The  fourth  full  moon  when  40  +  44  +  44  remain  in  Uttarabhadrapada. 

The  fifth  when  21  +  ||  +  44  remain  in  Purvabhadrapada. 

Likewise  the  Asvayuji  full  moon  happens  either  in  Revati  or  in  Asvini. 
Sometimes  Uttarabhadrapada  nakshatra  too  makes  this  full  moon.  Still 
it  is  usual  for  people  to  consider  Uttarabhadrapada  with  Praushthapadi 
full  moon. 

The  first  Asvayuji  full  moon  happens  when  21  +  remain  in  Asvini. 

The  second  when  17  +f|-  +  4®  remain  in  Revati. 

The  third  when  14  +  A  +  |4  remain  in  Uttarabhadrapada. 

The  fourth  when  4  +  £|  +  44  remain  in  Revati. 

The  fifth  when  +  4?  remain  in  Uttarabhadrapada. 

The  Kartiki  full  moon  may  happen  in  Bharani,  Krittika,  and  sometimes 
in  Asvini. 

Prominence  is  however  given  to  Krittika. 

The  first  happens  when  A  +  |-S-  of  a  muhurta  remain  in  Krittika. 

The  second  when  26  muhurtas  and  ^4  +  f 4  a  muhurta  remain  in 

Krittika. 

The  third  when  7  muhurtas  and  of  a  muhurta  remain  in  Asvini, 
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The  fourth  when  16  +  4§  +  44  remain  in  Kfittika. 

The  fifth  when  9  +  44  +  tt  remain  in  Bhavani. 

Then  Margasira  full  moon  may  happen  in  Rohini,  or  Mrigasiras. 

The  first  when  8  +  44  remain  in  Mriga. 

The  second  when  5  +  f|-  +  44  „  in  Rohini. 

The  third  when  21  +  41  +  44  „  in  Rohini. 

The  fourth  when  22  +  4i  +  §4  •»  *n  Mrigasiras. 

The  fifth  when  18  +  41  +  st  „  in  Rohini. 

Then  Paushi  full  moon  may  happen  in  Ardra  or  Punarvasu  or  Pushya. 
The  first  when  2  +  41  +  44  in  Punarvasu. 

The  second  when  29  +  §4  +  44  *n  Punarvasu. 

The  third  when  (before  Adhikamasa,  intercalary  month),  10  +  41  +  44 
remain  in  Ardra. 

The  121^  Intercalary  when  19  +  4f +  44  *n  Pushya. 

The  fourth  when  16  +  ^a,j  +  4°  in  Punarvasu. 

The  fifth  when  42  +  ||  +  4V  in  Punarvasu. 

Then  Maghi  full  moon  may  occur  in  Aslesha,  Magha,  or  sometimes 
Purva-phalguni. 

The  first  when  11  4  |4  +  £4  remain  in  Magha. 

The  second  when  8  +  41  +  44  •»  in  Aslesha. 

The  third  when  28  +  ,,  in  Purva-phalguni. 

The  fourth  when  25  +  +  44  »  "in  Magha. 

The  fifth  when  6  +  §  £  +  „  in  Pushya. 

Then  Phalguni  full  moon  occurs  in  Piirva-phalguni,  or  Uttara-phalguni. 
The  first  when  20  +  41  +  It  remain  in  Uttara. 

The  second  when  2  +  44  +  It  >>  *n  Purva-phalguni. 

The  third  when  7  +  41  +  44  >>  *n  Uttara-phalguni. 

The  fourth  when  33  +  41  +  44  >>  *n  Uttara-phalguni. 

The  fifth  when  15  +  44  4-  44  „  in  Purva-phalguni. 

Then  Chaitri  full  moon  may  occur  in  Hasta  or  in  Chitra. 

The  first  when  14  +  44  +  44  remain  in  Chitra. 

The  second  when  11  +  -g-6^  +  44  »  Hasta. 

The  third  when  1  +  f  1  +  |°  >>  ‘n  Chitra. 

The  fourth  when  27  +  44  +  44  >>  *n  Chitra. 

The  fifth  when  24  +  41  +  >>  *n  Hasta. 

Then  Vaishakhi  full  moon  in  Svati  or  Visakha,  or  Anijradha. 

The  first  when  8  +  44+44  remain  in  Visakha. 
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The  second  when  25  +  remain  in  Visakha. 

The  third  when  25  +  §£  +  „  in  Anuradha. 

The  fourth  when  21  +  +  ££  „  in  Visakha. 

The  fifth  when  3  +  ^  ,,  in  Svati. 

Then  Jyeshtha  happens  in  Anuradha,  Jyeshtha,  or  Mula. 

The  first  when  17  +  f  £  +  ££  remain  in  Mula. 

The  second  when  13  +  {if  +  ,,  in  Jyeshtha. 

The  third  when  4  +  g| ■  +  §4  ,,  in  Mula. 

The  fourth  when  0  +  -§f  +  ££  „  in  Jyeshtha. 

The  fifth  when  12  +  +  727  „  in  Anuradha. 

Then  Ashadhi  full  moon  in  Purva  or  Uttarashadha. 

The  first  when  26  +  |-|  +  remain  in  Uttarashadha. 

The  second  when  7  +  |-|  +  „  in  Purvashadha. 

The  third  when  13  +  -J4  +  -|7  ,,  in  Uttarashadha. 

The  fourth  when  39  +  -|§  +  ^4  >.  in  „ 

The  fifth  when  Uttarashadha  completes  itself. 

Kula,  Upakula  and  Kulopakula. 

The  Sravishthi  full  moon  happens  in  Kula  w:hen  it  is  in  Dhanishtha  ; 
Upakula  in  Sravana,  and  Kulopakula  in  Abhijit.  The  last  in  the  third  year’s 
full  moon  unites  with  the  moon  when  there  remains  a  little  more  than  12 
muhurtas.  Then  with  Sravana  the  moon  comes  in  contact.  Likewise  the 
Kula,  Upakula  and  Kulopakula  union  with  the  moon  in  other  constellations 
may  be  understood. 

The  New  Moons. 

The  Sravishthi  new  moon  may  happen  in  Aslesha  or  Magha.  Here  the 
new  moon  takes  place  in  the  fifteenth  constellation  from  that  in  which  the 
corresponding  full  moon  takes  place,  and  vice  versa  ;  the  fifteenth  from  the  new 
moon  constellation  is  the  constellation  of  the  full  moon.  It  is  usual  to 
designate  that  whole  tithi  as  Amavasya,  in  which  it  may  happen  for  a  short 
time  at  the  commencement.  In  reality  Punarvasu,  Pushya,  or  Aslesha 
makes  Sravishthi  new  moon. 

If  it  is  questioned  where  the  first  Sravishthi  new  moon  happens,  then 
we  proceed  as  follow's  :• — 

The ’constant  is  66  +  +  ^7.  Multiplied  by  one  it  is  the  same.  Then 

deduct  from  it  Punarvasu  correction  22  +  ||. 

The  remainder  is  43  + 

Then  deduct  the  30  muhurtas  of  Pushya. 

Then  13  +  remains. 
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Aslesha  being  of  half  union  area  its  space  comes  to  15  muhurtas.  Hence 
when  1  +  44  +  remain  in  Aslesha,  the  first  Amavasya  is  completed. 

For  the  second  new  moon,  the  constant  is  multiplied  by  13  and  the 
corrections  are  made  as  follows  : — 

(66  + A  +  *V)  13  =  858  +  f$  +  !f. 

Then  deduct  442  +  4f  being  the  correction  upto  Uttarashadha.  Then 
what  remains  is  416  +  44  +  44- 

Deduct  again  399  +  4f  +  ®4  from  the  above. 

Then  remains  16  +  ||  +  44- 

Hence  in  Pushya  the  new  moon  occurs  when  there  remains  16  muhurtas 
and  If  +  £4  of  a  muhurta  in  that  constellation. 

For  the  third  new  moon  in  Sravishtha,  multiply  the  constant 
66  +  -/tj-  +  4V  by  25.  The  result  is  1650  +  -Vrr  +  44- 

Deduct  442  +  -|4  UP  to  Uttarashadha. 

The  remainder  is  1208  +  44  +  f  ?• 

Deduct  again  819  +  44  +  4®  being  one  sidereal  circuit. 

The  remainder  is  389  +  44  +  4t  circuit. 

Then  deduct  309  +  +  44  being  the  circuit  correction  or  from  Abhijit 

upto  Rohini. 

Then  the  remainder  is  80  +  |4  + 

Then  remove  30  for  Mrigasiras  and  15  for  Ardra.  Then  when 
35  +  44  +  44  muhurtas  are  elapsed  in  Punarvasu,  the  3rd  Sravishthi  new 
moon  happens. 

Likewise  the  fourth  new  moon  occurs  when  ^  +  44  muhurtas  have 
elapsed  in  Aslesha. 

The  fifth  when  3  +  41  +  44  muhurtas  have  passed  in  Pushya. 

Praushthapadi  new  moon  happens  in  Magha,  Purva-phalguni  or 
Uttara-phalguni. 

The  first  occurs  when  4  +  44  +  rrr  have  elapsed  in  Uttara-phalguni. 

The  second  when  7  +  44  +  44  have  elapsed  in  Purva-phalguni. 

The  third  when  11  +  f|  +  „  Magha. 

The  fourth  when  21  +  44  +  44  >>  Purva-phalguni. 

The  fifth  when  24  +  44  +  44  »>  Magha. 

Then  Asvayuji  new  moon  occurs  in  Uttara-phalguni,  Hasta,  or  Chitra. 

The  first  occurs  when  25  +  44  +  ttt  have  elapsed  in  Hasta. 

The  second  when  44  +  +  44  have  passed  in  Uttara-phalguni. 

The  third  when  17  +  f|+44  »  >> 

The  fourth  when  12  +  44  +  44  »  Hasta. 
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The  fifth  when  30  +  ||  +  44  have  passed  in  Uttara-phalguni. 
Then  Kartiki  new  moon  happens  in  Svati,  Visakha,  or  Chitra. 
The  first  when  16  +  44  +  -/T  have  passed  in  Visakha. 


The  second  when  5  +  4f  +  44  „  Svati. 

The  third  when  8  +  4*  +  44  ,,  Chitra. 

The  fourth  when  13  +  §f  +  4+  ,,  Visakha. 

The  fifth  when  21  +  |4  +  44  „  Chitra. 


Then  Margasirshi  new  moon  may  occur  in  Anuradha,  Jyeshtha  or  Mula 
according  to  popular  view,  but  really  Visakha,  Anuradha,  or  Jyeshtha. 

The  first  when  7  +  |4  +  Te7  have  passed  in  Jyeshtha. 

The  Jyeshthamuliya  new  moon  may  occur  in  Rohini  or  Mrigasiras  in 
popular  view,  but  really  in  Rohini  or  Krittika. 

The  first  when  19  +  44  +  4t  have  elapsed  in  Rohini. 

The  second  when  23  +  4f+4f  „  Krittika. 

The  third  when  32  +  44  +  >,  Rohini. 

The  fourth  when  6  +  4.4.  +  44  »>  >> 

The  fifth- when  lO+^+lf  „  Krittika. 

The  Ashadhi  new  moon  may  happen  in  Ardra,  Punarvasu,  or  Pushya, 
according  to  popular  view,  but  really  Mrigasiras,  Ardra  or  Punarvasu. 

The  first  when  12  +  44  +  4t  have  passed  in  Ardra. 

The  second  when  14  +  44  +  4®  „  Mrigasiras. 

The  third  when  9+  T2*  +  £4  >>  Punarvasu. 

The  fourth  when  27  +  |4  +  It  »  Mrigasiras. 

The  fifth  when  22  +  41  +  0  „  Punarvasu. 


43.  Suryaprajnapti  -  III 

The  Kula  Nakshatras  of  New  Moons. 

The  Sravishthi  new  moon  happens  in  Kula  Nakshatra  named  Magha 
according  to  popular  view,  but  really  in  the  Kula  Nakshatra  of  Pushya.  In 
popular  parlance  though  new  moon  has  passed  and  the  Pratipad  has  come 
in,  it  is  usual  to  call  the  next  day  still  new  moon  day,  Likewise, 
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Then  Paushi  new  moon  may  happen  in  Purvashadha  or  Uttarashadha 
according  to  popular  view,  but  in  reality  in  Mula,  Purvashadha  or  Uttara¬ 
shadha. 

The  1st  when  28  +  $  ®  +  vV  muhurtas  have  passed  in  Purvashadha. 

The  2nd  when  2  +  +  $®  „  „  „ 

The  3rd  intercalary  when  1 1  +  $-§  +  $4  have  passed  in  Uttarashadha. 

The  4th  when  15  +  g ®- +  $4  muhurtas  have  passed  in  Purvashadha. 

The  5th  when  19  + -^  +  |^  >>  »  -in  Mula. 

Then  Maghi  new  moon  may  happen  in  Abhijit,  Sravana  or  Dhanishtha, 
according  to  popular  view,  but  really  Uttarashadha,  Abhijit  or  Sravana. 

The  1st  when  10  +  g-®  +  trV  muhurtas  have  passed  in  Sravana. 

The  2nd  when  3  +  +  $4  >>  in  Abhijit. 

Tlie  3rd  when  23  +  || ■  +  •£$  .»  in  Sravana. 

The  4th  when  6  +  $$  +  $$  „  in  Abhijit. 

The  5th  when  25  +  $£  +  $4  „  in  Uttarashadha. 

The  Phalguni  new  moon  may  happen  in  Satabhishak  or  Piirvabhadra- 
pada  according  to  popular  view,  but  really  Dhanishtha,  Satabhishak  or 
Purvabhadra. 

The  1st  when  6  +  §$  +  V8Y  muhiutas  have  passed  in  Purvabhadrapada. 

The  2nd  when  20  +  ^  >f  „  in  Dhanishtha. 

The  3rd  when  14  +  $|  +  $4  ,,  ,,  in  Purvashadha. 

The  4th  when  3  +  „  „  in  Satabhishak. 

The  5th  when  6  +  +  $4  „  „  in  Dhanishtha. 
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Theii  Chaitra  new  ffiddh  iftay  happen  in  Uttarabh&drapada,  Revati,  or 
Asvini,  according  to  popular  view,  but  really  Purvabhadrapada,  Uttarfibhadra 
pada  or  Revati. 

The  1st  when  37  +  .||  +  ^  rriuhurtas  have  expired  in  Uttarabhadra. 

The  2nd  when  ll  +  T^+f*  „ 

The  3rd  when  5  +  £|-  +  $7  „  ,,  in  Revati. 

The  4th  when  23  +  -4  ,,  „  in  Uttarabhadra. 

The  5th  when  27  +  ^|  +  „  „  in  Purvabhadrapada. 

The  Vaishakhi  new  moon  maj’  occur  in  Bharani  or  Kritiika  in  popular 
view,  but  really  Revati,  Asvini  or  Bharani. 

The  1st  when  28  +  |£  +  67  niuhurtas  have  expired  in  Asvini. 

The  2nd  when  2  +  -jj  £  +  §£■  »»  >>  » 

The  3rd  when  H  +  ^  +  tt  >,  »  in  Bharani. 

The  4th  when  15  +  f|  +  £4  >»  »  'n  Asvini. 

The  5th  when  19  +  0  +  ,,  .1  in  Revati. 

Belief  and  truth  differ  from  each  other  in  other  cases.  Accordingly  the 
Sravishthi  new  moon  may  occur  in  Kula  or  Upakula  constellations  but  not 
in  Kulopakula  constellations.  Similarly  Margaslrshi,  Maghi,  Phalguni  and 
Ashadhi  new  moons  happen  either  in  Kula  or  Upakula.  The  rest  happen 
only  in  Kulopakula. 

What  is  to  be  specially  remembered  in  this  connection  is  this : — 
According  to  popular  belief  the  new  moon  occurs  in  the  15th  or  14th 
constellation  from  that  in  which  full  moon  happens.  Thus  when  Sravishthi 
full  moon  occurs  in  Dhanishtha  or  Sravishtha  as  it  is  also  called,  the  new 
moon  that  precedes  it  must  have  been  in  Magha.  Likewise  the  full  moon  in 
Magha  is  followed  by  new  moon  in  Sravishtha  which  is  15th  from  Magha; 
full  moon  in  Uttarabhadrapada  is  followed  by  new  moon  in  Uttaraphalguni, 
the  15th  from  the  former.  There  is,  however,  the  Abhijit  between  them. 
But  as  it  comes  in  only  for  a  short  time  with  the  moon,  it  may  be  dropped 
out  of  account.  Accordingly  the  Samavayanga  Sutra  says  that  in  Jambudvipa 
it  is  usual  to  deal  with  only  27  stars  leaving  off  the  Abhijit.  Hence  it  is  not 
included  in  calculation. 

Hence  Uttaraphalguni  may  be  regarded  as  the  15th  from  Uttarabhadra. 
This  is  said  regarding  Bhadrapada  month.  But  when  the  full  moon  takes 
place  in  Uttaraphalguni,  then  it  will  be  followed  by  the  new  moon  in 
Purvabhadrapada  which  is  14th  from  Uttaraphalguni.  This  is  said  regard¬ 
ing  the  month  of  Phalguna. 

The  full  moon  in  Asvini  will  be  followed  by  the  new  moon  in  Chitra 
(Chaitri),  which  is  15th  from  Asvini.  This  is  according  to  popular  view. 
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But  in  reality  no  new  moon  in  the  month  of  AsSvayuja  occurs  in  Chitra. 
Similarly  the  full  moon  in  Chitra  will  be  followed  by  new  moon  in  Asvini 
according  to  popular  view.  But  really  no  new  moon  in  the  month  of  Chaitra 
occurs  in  Asvini.  Hence  the  Sutra  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  Chaitramasa  in 
Asvini. 

The  full  moon  in  Krittika  will  be  preceded  by  new  moon  in  Visakha 
which  is  15th  from  Krittika  in  the  reverse  order.  When  full  moon  happens 
in  Visakha,  it  will  be  followed  by  new  moon  in  Krittika,  which  is  14th  from 
Visakha,  if  counted  back.  This  is  said  regarding  Kartika  and  Vaisakha 
months. 


The  appearances  of  the  constellations  are 

Abhijit 

S  ravana 

Dhanishtha 

Satabhishak 

Piirvabhadra  ) 

Uttarabhadra  j 

Revati 

Asvini 

Bharani 

Kpittika 

Rohini 

Mrigaslrsha 

Ardra 

Punarvasu 

Pushya 

Aslesha 

Magha 

Piirvaphalguni  ) 

Uttara  „  ) 

Hasta 

Chitra 

Svati 

Visakha 

Anijradha 

Jyeshtha 

Mula 

Piirvashadha  f 
Uttarashadha  f 


thus  described  : — 

Cow  head. 

Fish. 

Bird. 

Flower. 

Lake. 

Boat. 

Horse’s  head. 

Bhaga. 

Knife. 

Cart  (Wheel). 

Deer’s  head. 

Drops  of  blood. 
Balance. 

Pendal. 

Flag. 

Fort  wall. 

Palanquin. 

Hand. 

Face  of  a  man. 
Cheva  ?  =  Pearl. 
Screw’  or  a  nail. 
Damani  ?  Umbrella. 
Necklace. 

Elephant =Tusk. 

Square  ? 
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Constellations  and  Days  and  Shadow. 


Uttarashadha 

Abhijit 

^ravana 

Dhanishtha 


I  Rainy 
|  1st  month 


14  days. 


30  days  of  Sravana  month,  shadow 
2  padas  and  4  angulas. 


Dhanishtha 

Satabhishak  Rainy 

Purvabhadrapada  2nd  month 
U  ttarabhadrapada , 


14  days. 
7 


30  days  of  Bhadrapada,  shadow  2 
padas  and  8  angulas. 


Uttarabhadrapada 

Revati 

Asvini 


Rainy 
3rd  month 


14  days. 


15 

1 


»> 

» 


Asvini 

Bharani 

Kfittika 


30  days  of  Asvayuja,  shadow  2  padas 
and  12  angulas  or  3  padas. 


Rainy 
4th  month 


14  days. 


15 

1 


Krittika 

Rohini 

Mrigasirsha  or 
Santhana 


30  days  of  Kartika,  shadow  3  padas 
and  4  angulas. 

14  days. 

Hemanta  15  „ 

1st  month  1  ,, 


Mpigasirsha 

Ardra 

Punarvasu 

Pushya 


30  days  of  Margasirsha,  shadow  3 
padas  and  8  angulas. 

|  Hemanta  days, 
r  2nd  month  i  ” 


30  days  of  Pushya,  shadow  4  padas. 
On  the  last  day  of  Pushya  the  shadow  measures  4  padas. 
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Pushya 

Aslesha 

Magha 


Hemanta  14  days. 
3rd  month  15  „ 


30  days  of  Magha.,  shadow  3  padas 
and  8  angulas  on  the  last  day. 


Magha 

Piirvaphalguni 

Uttaraphalguni 


Hemanta  14  days. 
4th  month  15  „ 


30  days  of  Phalguna,  shadow  3  padas 
and  4  angulas  on  the  last  day. 


Uttaraphalguni 

Hasta 

Chitra 


Grishma 
1st  month 


14  days. 


15 

1 


»> 


30  days  of  Chaitra,  shadow  3  padas 
on  the  last  day. 


Chitra 

Svati 

Visakha 


Grishma 
f  2nd  month 


14  days. 


15 

1 


>» 

»> 


30  days  of  Vaisakha,  shadow  2  padas 
and  8  angulas. 


Visakha 
Anuradha 
Jyeshtha  &  Miila 


Grishma 
3rd  month 


14  days. 


15 

1 


30  days  of  Jyeshtha,  shadow  2  padas 
and  4  angulas. 


Miila 

Purvashacjha 

Uttarashadha 


Grishma 
4th  month 


14  days. 


15 

1 


n 


30  days  of  Ashadha,  shadow  2  padas. 

How  to  Find  Out  Ayanas. 

When  the  length  of  the  shadow  on  any  lunar  day  (tithi)  of  any  parva  is 
sought  to  be  known,  then  all  the  parvas  of  the  previous  cycle  (Yuga)  are 
counted,  and  multiplied  by  15.  To  the  product  is  added  the  sum  of  all  the 
lunar  days  elapsed  up  to  the  lunar  day  in  question.  Then  the  sum  is  divided 
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by  186  (186  being  the  number  of  lunar  days  in  an  Ayana  of  183  solar  days) 
(solar  diurnal  circles).  If  the  quotient  happens  to  be  an  odd  number  like 
1,  3,  5,  7  or  9,  then  the  near  Dakshinayana  is  to  be  regarded  as  current.  If 
even  like  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  10  then  it  is  to  be  considered  as  Uttarayana. 

If  the  sum  is  not  divisible  by  186  or  a  remainder  remains,  then  the 
remainder  is  multiplied  by  4  and  divided  by  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  parvas,  i.e.,  31.  The  quotient  is  the  number  of  the  angulas  of  the  shadow 
cast,  either  more  than  the  constant  fixed  for  the  Dakshinayana  or  less  than 
the  constant  fixed  for  the  Uttarayana. 

The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows  : — 

If  in  186  lunar  days  24  angulas  of  shadow  are  obtained,  how  many  will 
they  be  in  one  day  ? 

186  days  ...  ...  24  angulas. 

1  .»  •••  •••  tVs  =  A  angulas. 

This  is  the  constant.  This  increases  at  the  rate  of  ff4x  angulas  per 
lunar  day  upto  4  padas  in  the  Dakshinayana.  On  the  first  day,  i.e.,  Sravana 
Bahula  Pratipad,  the  shadow  will  be  2  padas;  this  is  the  minimum. 
Similarly  in  the  Uttarayana  commencing  on  the  seventh  lunar  day  of  Magha 
Bahula  the  shadow  decreases  from  four  padas  at  the  rate  of  A  angulas  per 
day  to  2  padas  at  the  end  of  Uttarayana.  This  is  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Yuga.  In  the  second  year  the  increase  and  decrease  begin  to  take  place  on 
Sravana  Bahula  13  and  Magha  Sukla  4.  In  the  third  year  the  dates  are 
Sravana  Sukla  10  and  Magha  Bahula  1.  In  the  fourth  year  the  increase 
begins  on  Sravana  Bahula  7  and  the  decrease  on  Magha  Bahula  13.  In  the 
fifth  the  dates  are  Sravana  Sukla  4  and  Magha  Sukla  10.  This  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  teachers  (not  mentioned  in  the  Gathas  here). 

If  one  asks  what  is  the  measure  of  shadow  on  the  85th  parva  day  from 
the  beginning  of  the  yuga  or  cycle,  we  take  84th  parva  and  find  the  measure 
on  the  5th  day  after  it.  Now  84x15  =  1260  and  add  5  to  it.  Hence  it 
becomes  1265. 

This  divided  by  186,  is  =  -VVV'  =  6  4-  xff  i-e.,  6  ayanas  and  149  days; 

149  X  A  =  =  19s7r  =  One  pada  (12  angulas)  -f  7  A  angulas. 

Now  the  6th  ayana  is  Uttara  and  the  7th  is  Dakshina.  Hence  there  is 
increase  on  the  constant  of  two  padas  of  shadow  ;  i.e.,  the  shadow  measure 
is  3  padas  -f  yH  angulas  =  3  padas  4- 7  angulas +  1  yava-f||  (One  angula 
=  8  yavas)  on  the  85th  parva. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  measure  of  the  shadow  on  97th  parva 
panchami,  we  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Taking  96th  parva,  we  multiply  it  by  15. 
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96x15  =  1440.  With  5  it  becomes  1445.  Divided  by  186,  this  gives 
ayanas.  -YsV®  =  7  +  tb4-  143  of  the  remainder  is  the  number  of  days. 

.-.  143  x  /T  =  -Vt-  =18  +  91  angulas. 

=  One  pada  +  angulas. 

.'.  The  eighth  being  Uttarayana,  the  shadow  has  decreased  from  4 
padas,  one  pada  and  6|£  angulas.  Hence  on  the  day  the  shadow 
(4x12  =  48) — 18^f  angulas  =  2  padas  and  5££  angulas. 

Similarly  applying  the  same  process  we  can  find  out  the  number  of 
elapsed  days  in  any  ayana,  provided  the  shadow  measure  above  the  constant 
of  2  padas  is  given.  For  example  : 

In  the  Dakshinayana  the  shadow  is  4  angulas  above  2  padas.  How 
many  days  have  then  elapsed  ? 

The  increase  is  angulas  per  day.  Hence  4  angulas  will  be  gained  in 
-V-  X  4  =  31  days. 

Likewise  if  4  padas  decrease  by  8  angulas  in  the  Uttarayana,  then 
the  number  of  days  past  will  be  x  8  =  62. 

In  the  month  of  Ashadha,  the  shadow  cast,  when  J  of  the  day  is  past 
or  remains,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  thing  casting  the  shadow. 

Then  the  text  goes  on  to  describe  the  situations  of  the  constellations 
north  or  south,  etc.,  to  the  moon  and  the  Yojanas  of  the  diurnal  circles  of  the 
moon. 

The  deities  of  the  constellations  are  Abhijit,  Brahma  ;  Sravana,  Vishnu  ; 


then  Vasu,  Varuna,  Aja,  Pusha,  Gandharva,  Yama,  Agni, 

Prajapati,  Soma, 

Rudra, 

Aditi,  Bpihaspati, 

Naga, 

Pitri,  Bhaga,  Aryama, 

Savitri,  Tvashta, 

Vayu, 

Indragni,  Mitra, 

Indra, 

Nirriti,  Apah, 

and 

Visvedevas  (all 

Vedic). 

Then  the  text  enumerates  the 

names  of  the  muhurtas  : 

— 

1 

Rudra 

11 

Isana 

21 

Gandharva 

2 

Sreyan 

12 

Tvashta 

22 

Agnivisya 

3 

Mitra 

13 

Bhavitatma 

23 

Satavpishabha 

4 

Vayu 

14 

Vaisravana 

24 

Atapavan 

5 

Supita 

15 

Varuna 

25 

Amama 

6 

Abhichandra 

16 

Ananda 

26 

Rinavan 

7 

Mahendra 

17 

Vijaya 

27 

Bhauma 

8 

Balavan 

18 

Visvasena 

28 

Vrishabha 

9 

Brahma 

19 

Prajapatya 

29 

Sarvartha 

10 

Bahusutya 

20 

Upasama 

30 

Rakshasa 

Then  the  text  enumerates  the  names  of  15  days  and  nights,  which  are 
different  from  those  given  in  the  Twttiriya  Aranyaka. 
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Then  the  text  goes  to  say  something  of  Rahti,  the  dejrnolt  believed  to  be 
causing  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  There  are  two  Rahils ;  one 
Parva  Rahu  and  another  Dhruva  Rahu.  The  Dhruva  Rahu  is  of  black  disc 
(Vimarta)  and  moves  4  angulas  below  the  moon.  The  moon’s  disc  is 
divided  into  62  parts.  Of  these,  2  parts  are  always  uncovered  by  Rahu. 
The  rest  60  parts  are  covered  by  Rahu  at  the  rate  of  4  parts  a  day  during 
the  15  days  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  and  uncovered  in  the  other  half 
at  the  same  rate.  The  time  taken  by  the  4  parts  to  increase  or  decrease  is 
what  is  called  Tithi,  lunar  day. 

As  regards  Parva  Rahu,  something  will  be  said  later  on.  Then  the  text 
enumerates  the  names  of  the  30  tithis  of  a  month  ;  and  mentions  the  names 
of  the  Gotras  of  the  28  stars,  such  as  Garga,  Mandalya,  Sankhayana,  etc. 

The  stars  and  their  situation  with  reference  to  the  moon's  ecliptic  circle  : — * 

Of  the  28  constellations  there  are  some  which  are  situated  to  the  south, 
and  some  to  the  north,  and  a  few  both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the 
moon’s  ecliptic. 

Mrigasirah,  Ardra,  Pushya,  Aslesha,  Hasta  and  Miila,  these  six  are  to 
the  south,  and  outside  the  15th  circle  of  the  moon. 

Abhijit,  Sravana,  Dhanishtha,  Satabhishak,  Purvabhadrapada,  Uttara- 
bhadrapada,  Revati,  Asvini,  Bharani,  Piirvaphalguni,  Uttaraphalguni  and 
Svati,  these  twelve  are  to  the  north  ;  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with 
any  of  these,  he  may  be  in  any  one  of  his  circles. 

Krittika,  Rohini,  Punarvasu,  Magha,  Chitra,  Visakha,  Anuradha,  and 
according  to  some  Jyeshtha  also  are  situated  both  north  and  south  and 
partake  of  both  the  sides  (Pramarda  Yoga  or  Ubhaya-yogi). 

Uttarashadha  and  Purvashadha  are  to  the  south  but  unite  with  the 
moon  in  Pramarda  Yoga,  i.e.,  outside  the  circle.  Jyeshtha  alone  has 
Pramarda  Yoga  with  the  moon. 

The  Lunar  Diurnal  Circles. 

There  are  fifteen  lunar  diurnal  circles.  There  are  some  circles  which 
always  pass  through  some  constellations.  There  are  others  through  which 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  also  pass.  There  are  a  few  circles  through 
which  the  sun  never  moves. 

The  following  eight  circles  always  pass  through  some  constellations  : — 

The  first  circle  passes  through  (1)  Abhijit,  (2)  Sravana,  (3)  Dhanishtha, 
(4)  Satabhishak,  (5)  two  Bhadrapadas,  (7)  Revati,  (8)  Asvini,  (9)  Bharani, 
(10)  &  (11)  two  Phalgunis,  and  (12)  Svati. 

The  3rd  circle  through  Punarvasu  and  Magha. 

The  6th  „  Krittika 

The  7th  „  Rohini  and  Chitra. 
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The  8th  circle  though  Visakha 

The  10th  „  Anuradha 

The  11th  „  Jyeshtha 

The  15th  „  Mrigasirah,  Ardra,  Pushya,  Aslesha,  Hasta, 

Mula  and  the  two  Ashadhas. 

Of  these,  the  first  six  are,  however,  outside  the  fifteenth  circle ;  still  as 
they  are  very  near  to  it,  they  are  counted  as  such.  Hence  nothing  of 
inconsistency  in  the  statement. 

Similarly  the  following  seven  out  of  the  fifteen  circles  do  not  pass  through 
any  constellation  : — The  second,  fourth,  fifth,  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and 
the  fourteenth  circle. 

The  following  four  are  common  to  both  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
constellations : — The  first,  the  second,  the  eleventh  and  the  fifteenth  circle. 

The  following  five  are  beyond  the  sun’s  path : — The  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth  and  the  tenth  circle. 

Accordingly  it  is  clear  that  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  the  fifteenth,  are  common  to  the  sun  also. 

The  rest,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  are  peculiar  to  the  moon 
i.e.,  the  sun  never  passes  through  them. 

Now  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sun’s  ecliptic  circle  passes  beyond 
the  moon’s,  the  distance  between  them  is  thus  determined  by  ancient 
teachers : — 

To  understand  this  we  have  to  know  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  circumference  of  the  sun’s  and  the  moon’s  diurnal  circles.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  sun’s  diurnal  circles  increases  at  the  rate  of  2||  yojanas 
per  circle  from  the  innermost  circle.  Hence  in  183  days,  the  total  increase 
or  decrease  from  the  outermost  diurnal  circle  is  -1Br7T<l x  1 83  =  5 1 0  yojanas. 

Now  for  the  moon  it  is  509  f  of  yojanas,  for  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  one  da)?  for  the  moon  is  36  ^  of  ^  yojana. 

Hence  in  14  days  it  is  (36  +  §  £  +  ^  of  x  14  =  x  14  —  = 

509  +  yojanas. 

Now  as  stated  in  the  Jambu-prajnapti,  the  distance  between  any  two 
diurnal  circles  of  the  sun  is  2  yojanas  only,  and  the  distance  between  any 
two  diurnal  circles  of  the  moon  is  35  +  +  *  of  yojana.  The  same  plus 

the  measure  of  the  respective  diameters  of  circles  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 
becomes  the  measure  of  the  rate  in  the  sun’s  or  the  moon’s  increase  or 
decrease  per  respective  diurnal  circle ;  for  example,  the  measure  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun's  circle  is  }-ojanas.  Hence  2  +  yojanas  is  the  rate 
of  increase  or  decrease  per  diurnal  circle  of  the  sun.  Likewise  the  distance 
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between  an}'  two  diurnal  circles  of  the  moon  plus  the  diattieter  of  his  circle 
is  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  per  diurnal  circle  of  the  moon. 

Thus  the  total  of  increase  or  decrease  at  the  final  diurnal  circle  of  the 
sun  or  the  moon  is  the  distance  between  any  two  diurnal  circles  of  the  sun 
or  the  moon. 

Now  if  it  is  desired  to  deduce  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the 
diurnal  circles  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  from  the  total  increase  or  decrease, 
the  following  is  the  method,  as  stated  by  ancient  teachers: — 

Now  the  sun’s  total  of  increase  in  183  days  is,  as  already  shown,  510 
yojanas.  Hence  in  one  day  it  is  44$  —  2  4f  yojanas  per  circle. 

Likewise  for  the  moon  : — 

The  total  increase  in  14  lunar  days  is  5094®. 

Hence  in  one  day,  5094®  4-  14  =  36  +  4  £  +  4  of  yT  yojana. 

Now  the  first  diurnal  circle  of  the  sun  is  completely  enclosed  in  the 
moon’s  diurnal  circle ;  but /T  parts  of  the  moon’s  still  remain  outside,  for 
the  sun’s  is  less  than  the  moon’s  by  Ay  parts. 

Then  in  the  interval  before  the  second  diurnal  circle  of  the  moon  there 
can  be  12  sun’s  paths.  Now  the  distance  between  two  moon’s  paths  is 
35  +  +  *  of  yojanas  or  44?-  times  one-sixtieth  parts  of  a  yojana. 

The  sun’s  increased  circle  is  2||  yojanas  or  .yx(l  times  one-sixtieth 
parts  of  a  yojana. 

Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  have  X  4y  =  12  y44  >  that  is, 

twelve  circles  of  the  sun  can  be  enclosed  in  the  interval  before  the  2nd 
moon’s  circle.  There  remain  still  -W-  +  A  =  2  yojanas +££  of  a  yojana 
+  ^  of  of  a  yojana. 

Taking  this  away  from  24®  of  another  diurnal  circle  measure  of  the  sun 
as  equal  to  2||  -  (2$\  +  $),  we  have  4^  +  ®  of  AT  yojanas  of  the  sun 
mingled  with  the  second  diurnal  circle  of  the  moon. 

(i)  Now  the  rate  of  increase- per  moon’s  circle  is  36  +  4t  +  t  of  ttt- 
(ii)  and  the  distance  between  two  circles  of  the  moon  is  35  +  4?-!- 4- 
Hence  i — ii  is  the  diameter  of  the  moon’s  circle,  i.e.,  (36  +  +  4)  °f  vr 

—  (35  +  4?  +  4)  =  If  yojanas. 

Hence  deducting  the  remainder,  44  +  t  of  ti  °*  the  sun’s  13th  circIe 
from  the  2nd  circle  of  the  moon,  -  (44  +  4)  «  we  have  44  +  4  of  the 
moon’s  circle  outside  the  sun’s  circle. 

Now  for  the  space  between  the  second  and  the  third  circles  of  the  moon, 
we  have  35  +  4?  +  4  of  A  yojanas.  In  this  space  there  will  be  enclosed, 
as  already  pointed  out,  12  circles  of  the  sun,  leaving  2  +  At  +  4  A 
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yojanas  in  space,  which  with  the  remainder  44  +  4  bf  (he  second  circle  will 
amount  to  2  +  44  4-  4  of  yojanas ;  *.«!.,  after  the  second  circle  of  the  moon 
and  before  his  third  circle  there  will  be  12  solar  paths  and  next  to  it 
2  +  4*  -+  4  yojanas  of  the  sun’s  circle  will  be  enclosed  in  the  space  itself, 
leaving  2  4f  —  (2|®  +  4)  =  §x  +  7  yojanas  to  mingle  with  the  moon’s  third 
diurnal  circle.  Deducting  this  from  the  third  circle  of  the  moon  as 
■err  -  (It  +  x)>  we  have  ^  of  of  the  moon’s  third  circle  outside. 

Again,  in  the  next  space  there  will  be  12  paths  of  the  sun  +  2  +  +  7 

of  77  yojanas  which  with  the  remainder  of  the  previous  circle  44  ■+  7 
amount  to  2  +  £7  +  7  ;  i.e.,  after  the  third  circle  there  will  be  12  solar 
paths  and  thereafter  the  thirteenth  will  after  passing  2  yojanas  come  in  the 
space  between  the  third  and  the  fourth,  circles  to  the  extent  of  44  +  4  of  ^7 
yojanas,  requiring  4®  +  7  of  yojanas  for  its  completion. 

Hence  deducting  £7  +  7  from  of  the  moon’s  fourth  circle,  we  have 
44  —  (Ap  +  7)  =  7V  +  t  yojanas  of  the  moon’s  fourth  circle  stretching  out. 

Again,  in  the  space  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  circles  there  will  be 
12  solar  paths  +  2  +^7  +  7  of  yojanas,  which  with  the  previous 
remainder  4x  +  t  w'h  amount  to  44  +  4  yojanas ;  i.e.,  there  will  he  12  paths 
and  after  that,  there  will  be  a  solar  path  which  passing  2  yojanas  will 
project  in  the  space  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  circles  to  the  extent  of 
44  +  4  of  ^7-  yojanas.  Deducting  this  from  the  solar  circle,  we  have  4?  ~ 
(4 r  +  ?)  —  bt  +  t  °f  (he  solar  circle  mingled  with  the  moon’s  fifth  diurnal 
circle.  Hence  £7  --  (T*T  +  4) =  Irx  +  7  °(  TlT  of  the  moon’s  will  be  outside. 

Thus  five  lunar  internal  diurnal  circles  will  be  mingled  with  the  solar 
circles  and  there  will  be  12  solar  paths  in  each  of  the  four  interval  spaces. 

Now  we  shall  proceed  to  deal  with  the  next  five  lunar  circles  (from  sixth 
to  the  tenth)  which  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  solar  paths.  The  space 
between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  lunar  paths  is  35  +  f  4  +  4  of  which  with 
the  previous  remainder  4.7  +  4  of  ^-lr  will  amount  to  2219  of  ^7  parts. 

Likewise  the  solar  space  is  244  yojanas  or  yojanas.  Hence 

~170X61~  ^77^  +  4  of  TT  (left  before  unnoticed).  That  is,  there  will  be 
in  this  space  13  solar  paths  and  above  those  paths  there  will  be  U9T 
yojanas  and  4  of  77  yojanas ;  beyond  this  there  will  be  the  sixth  lunar  path 
measuring  44  yojanas.  Beyond  this  and  before  the  next  solar  path  measur¬ 
ing  4x  vbjanas,  there  will  be  4®  +  7  of  ^7  yojanas.  Beyond  this  there  will  be 
a  solar  path.  Beyond  that  there  will  be  space  measuring  35-t-f4  +  4  — 
(-.yijA  +  4  of  77)  yojanas  before  the  next  lunar  circle.  Then  there  will  be 
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12  solar  paths ;  and  adding  together  the  fractions,  we  have  in  this 
space  also  13  solar  paths ;  beyond  the  thirteenth  solar  path  and 
before  the  next  lunar  path  there  will  be  space  to  the  extent  of  f- ^  +  4  °f 
■ffr  yojanas.  Then  the  seventh  lunar  path.  Beyond  that  there  will  be 
within  a  distance  of  ^  of  Ar  yojanas  another  solar  path.  Thereafter 
there  will  be  space  again  to  the  extent  of  35  +  f  £  +  (£t  +  4  of  Ar) 

yojanas.  Here  also  in  this  space  there  will  be  12  solar  paths;  and 
adding  together  fractions,  we  have  here  also  13  solar  paths  and 
beyond  the  thirteenth  solar  path  and  before  the  eighth  lunar  path  there 
will  be  space  to  the  extent  of  yojanas.  Then  the  eighth  lunar  path. 
Beyond  this  there  will  be  within  a  distance  of  yojanas  a  solar  path. 
Then  again  there  will  be  space  to  the  extent  of  35  +  £t  +  4  of  At  —  (lr r)  = 
34  +  ££  +  4  °f  Ar  yojanas.  Again  12  solar  paths  in  this  space;  and 
adding  the  fractions  13  solar  paths  as  before.  Then  beyond  the 
thirteenth  solar  path  and  before  the  ninth  lunar  path  there  will  be  +  t  °f 
AT  yojanas  as  space.  Then  the  ninth  lunar  path.  Beyond  that  there  will 
be  within  the  space  of  f £  +  ^  of  At  yojanas  a  solar  path.  Then  again  there 
comes  the  usual  lunar  space  to  the  extent  of  35  +  f?  +  4  —  (It  +  f  °f  A) 
yojanas.  Here  again  adding  the  fractions,  we  get  13  solar  paths.  Beyond  the 
thirteenth  solar  path  and  before  the  tenth  lunar  path  there  will  be  space  to  the 
extent  of  f  f  +  \  of  Ar  yojanas.  Then  there  comes  the  lunar  path  (Chandra- 
mandala,  moon’s  disc)  and  beyond  that  there  will  be  within  a  space  of 
A  +  9  of  At  yojanas  the  solar  path  (Siiryamandala,  sun’s  disc  or  solar  path). 
Then  again  there  comes  the  usual  space  to  the  extent  of  35  +  +  * 
-  (It  +  ®)  yojanas. 

Then  again  12  or  rather  13  solar  paths,  adding  fractions  together. 
Then  beyond  the  thirteenth  solar  path  and  before  the  eleventh 
lunar  path  there  will  be  space  to  the  extent  of  +  4  of  At  yojanas. 

Thus  there  are  five  lunar  paths  not  connected  with  the  solar  paths,  and 
there  are  thirteen  lunar  paths  in  each  of  the  six  intervening  spaces. 

Now  ^  °f  A  of  the  eleventh  lunar  path  are  found  out  of  the  solar 
path  ;  At  +  4  of  At  °f  that  path  are  found  connected  with  the  solar 
4  «  +  2.  of  Ar  °f  the  eleventh  solar  path  are  out  of  the  eleventh  lunar  path. 
Hence  the  next  lunar  space  is  equal  to  35  +  f  \ )  =  34  +  *  £  +  * 

of  Ar-  Hence  there  will  be  only  12  solar  paths  with  a  space  of  §.£  +  * 
of  Ar  yojanas  separating  the  twelfth  solar  path  from  the  twelfth  lunar 
path  which  is  thus  found  in  space  separated  from  the  next  solar  path  by 
4  2  +  e  0f  ^  yojanas,  Hence  only  |  of  Ar  °f »t  come  in  contact  with 
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the  solar  path.  Hence  the  solar  path  stretches  out  of  the  twelfth  lunar  path  to 
the  extent  of  +  4  of  ^  yojanas.  Then  there  comes  again  the  lunar  space 
to  the  extent  of  35  +  +  4  -  (f  $  +  £)  =  34  +  f  «  +  °  of  yojanas.  Here 

also  the  space  includes  twelve  solar  paths  leaving  £ ?  4  j  of  G\  yojanas  beyond 
the  twelfth  solar  path  and  separating  the  thirteenth  lunar  path  which  is 
found  in  space  beyond  the  solar  path  to  the  extent  of  ||  +  |  of  T\.  and  in 
connection  with  it  to  the  extent  of  of  yojanas.  Hence  the  solar 

path  stretches  out  of  the  thirteenth  lunar  path  to  the  extent  of  f  £  +  ^  of  71T 
yojanas.  Hence  the  next  lunar  space  35  y  ££  +  4  ti  is  lessened  by  this 
amount,  i.e.,  ||  +  t  tt-  Here  also  there  are  12  solar  paths  and  beyond 
the  twelfth  there  is  within  a  distance  of  \  of  TXT  yojanas  the  fourteenth 

lunar  path.  This  path  is  in  space  out  of  the  solar  path  to  the  extent  of 
i £  +  *  of  /T  yojanas.  The  remaining  ^  of  /T  yojanas  are  in  contact 

with  the  solar  path.  Hence  ££  +  4  of  of  the  solar  path  are  beyond  the 

fourteenth  lunar  path.  Hence  the  next  lunar  space  is  equal  to  35  +  +  * 

_  (ii  +  4.)  =  35  +  yojanas.  Here  also  there  will  be  12  solar  paths. 
And  beyond  the  twelfth  solar  path  there  will  be  the  fifteenth  lunar  path  at  a 
distance  of  -Vi4-  yojanas.  This  lunar  path  falls  in  space  separated  from  the 
last  solar  path  by  /r  yojanas.  The  remaining  Parts  are  in  contact  with 
the  solar  path. 

Thus  the  five  lunar  paths  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  are  connected 
with  the  solar  paths;  and  in  each  of  the  four  intervening  lunar  spaces  there 
are  12  solar  paths. 

Tithi  or  Lunar  Day. 

A  Tithi  or  lunar  day  is  equal  to  parts  of  a  day.  Hence  a  day  being 
divided  into  30  muhurtas,  a  tithi  will  be  equal  to  x30  muhurtas  =  29|| 
muhurtas. 

The  Tithis  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  day  tithis  and  night  tithis;  both  kinds 
are  divided  into  a  week  of  five  lunar  days,  called  (1)  Nanda,  (2)  Bhadra,  (3) 
Jaya,  (4)  Tuchchha,  (5)  Purna  in  the  case  of  day  tithis;  and  (1)  Ugravati, 
(2)  Bhogavati,  (3)  Yasomati,  (4)  Sarvasiddha,  (5)  Subhanama,  in  the  case  of 
night  tithis.  Thus  three  weeks  of  day  tithis  and  three  weeks  of  night  tithis 
will  make  fifteen  complete  lunar  days. 

Success  in  ivork  undertaken  on  lunar  days  with  special  diet : — Curd 
diet  on  the  Krittika  day  will  enable  a  man  to  succeed  in  his  works.  Rohirti, 
flesh;  Mrigasirah,  flesh  of  wild  beasts;  Ardra,  butter;  Punarvasu,  clarified 
butter;  Pushya,  milk  ;  Aslesha,  the  flesh  of  Dipaka  ;  Magha,  Kasoti  ;  Pfirva- 
phalguni,  the  flesh  of  Medhaka,  an  animal;  Uttara,  the  flesh  of  Naksi ; 
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Hasta,  Vardana  (?) ;  Chitra,  Mudgasupa  ;  Svati,  fruits  ;  Visakha,  Asitti  (?);  Anu- 
radha,  vegetables;  Jyeshtha,  Lathiya  (?)  ;  Purvashadha,  Amalaka  (Jujube)  ; 
Uttarashadha,  Bilva  ;  Abhi jit,  flowers ;  Sravana,  milk;  Satabhishak,  dalls  ; 
Piirvabhadra,  Karila  (?)  ;  Uttarabhadra,  pig’s  flesh;  Revati,  fish  ;  Asvini,  the 
flesh  of  Tittiri  bird;  Bharani,  rice. 


44.  Suryaprajnapti  -  IV 


The  Motions  of  the  Moon  and  the  Sun. 

The  moon  moves  and  unites  67  times  with  Abhijit  in  a  Yuga  of  5  years. 
The  sun  comes  in  contact  five  times  with  the  same  star  in  a  Yuga. 
The  names  of  the  months  are  : — 


1. 

Sravana 

Abhinanda 

2. 

Bhadrapada 

...  Supratishtha 

3. 

Asvayuja 

...  Vijaya 

4. 

Kartika 

Prltivardhana 

5. 

Margasirsha 

Sreyan 

6. 

Pushya 

...  Siva 

7. 

Magha 

...  Sisira 

8. 

Phalguna 

Haimavan 

9. 

Chaitra 

...  Vasanta 

10. 

Vaisakha 

...  Kusumasambhava 

11. 

Jyeshtha 

Nidagha 

12. 

Ashadha 

Vanavirodhi. 

Years : — 

(1)  Nakshatra  samvatsara  —  Nakshatra  masas  —  12  x  27  days  —  327 

+  I?  days. 

(2)  Yugasamvatsara  =  5  years. 

(cyclic  year) 

(3)  Pramanasamvatsara  (to  be  explained  later  on). 

(4)  Saturn-year  (  „  ). 

The  first  is  of  12  kinds,  as  Sravana,  Bhadrapada,  etc. ;  when  Jupiter 
completes  the  whole  circle  of  constellations  once,  it  is  called,  a  Nakshatra- 
samvatsara  of  12  years. 

Lunar  year  —  29  x  12  ~  354  days  +  \\  days. 

Intercalary  lunar  year  =  383  -J*  14  days. 

Solar  year  —  12  x  30 J  =  366  days. 

Hence  once  in  30  solar  months  there  will  be  one  intercalary  lunar  month. 
Hence  in  a  yuga  of  60  solar  months  there  will  be  two  intercalary  lunar 
months. 

Each  lunar  month  contains  two  parvas. 

Hence  a  lunar  year  ,,  24  „ 

Intercalary  year  ,,  26  „ 
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Then  the  text  proceeds  with  the  solution  of  some  problems  regarding  the 
particular  Ayana  and  particular  diurnal  circle  in  which  a  desired  Parva 
occurs.  If,  for  example,  the  question  be  asked  “  At  what  Ayana  and  what 
circle  at  the  beginning  of  a  cycle  does  the  first  parva  attain  completion  ?  ”  the 
general  method  of  solution  is  as  follows  : — 

There  is  here  a  constant  which  is  the  fixed  difference  between  the  parva 
area  and  the  Ayana  area.  It  is  1  circle  +  of  a  circle  +  of  one-sixty- 
seventh  part  of  a  circle.  The  reason  for  this  difference  will  be  discussed 
later  on.  This  constant  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  desired  parva. 
Then  1  is  added  to  the  number  denoting  Ayanas.  If  then  the  moon’s  Ayana 
area  be  greater  or  complete,  then  the  parva  area  is  deducted  from  it.  The 
addition  is  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  subtraction.  It  indicates  an 
equal  number  of  parvas.  If  the  multiplier  be  odd  number  it  shows  that  the 
parva  is  in  the  interior  circle  ;  if  it  be  even,  then  the  parva  will  be  in  the 
outer  circle. 

Now'  the  constant  is  1  Ayana  -f  1  Circle  +  of  a  Circle  +  *#T  of 
of  a  circle. 

Multiply  this  by  one  and  add  1  to  Ayana. 

Then  the  result  is  2  4-  1  +  +  S9T  of  sT. 

Since  the  circle  w'ith  its  parts  is  less  than  two,  Ayana  cannot  be 
subtracted  from  circle.  Hence  add  2  to  circle.  It  becomes  3.  Hence  the 
answer  is  that  the  first  parva  happens  in  the  second  Ayana,  third  internal 
diurnal  circle  when  f  /T  of  parts  of  a  circle  have  elapsed.  This 
Ayana  is  lunar.  In  the  case  of  lunar  Ayanas,  the  first  Ayana  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  cycle  is  northern  and  the  second  is  southern. 

Similarly  if  the  parva  asked  be  2nd,  then  the  constant  multiplied  by  2 
-  2  A  +  2  C  -(-  58t  -f-  8  tWf-  Then  add  1  to  Ayana  and  two  to  circle. 
The  sum  —  $  +  £  +  ff8T  +  —A.8  Hence  the  answer  is  that  the  2nd 
Parva  happens  in  the  3rd  Ayana  when  +  6  7  Xx8  8  i  parts  of  a  circle  have 
passed  in  the  4th  circle. 

Likewise  if  the  14th  parva  be  asked,  then  the  constant  x  14  *>■  14  A  4" 

14  c  +  $4  +  31 -  14  +  14  +  +  sn-fr,. 

Here  since  13  circles  +  of  a  circle  are  —  1  Ayana.  Hence  adding  this 
one  Ayana  and  also  one  more  as  usual  and  2  to  the  circle  number  the  number 
of  Ayanas  we  get  becomes  16,  i.e.,  16  4"  3  4~  It  ~b  8  L  x  e  7. 

That  is  the  14th  parva  happens  in  the  16th  Ayana  when  +  8i  x  g7 
parts  of  the  third  circle  have  passed  away. 

Likewise  for  62nd  parva.  (1  4-  1  4-  -/t  *b  8  l -  *  6y)  X  62  —  62  -f  62  -f 
W  +  b/x  *67  “  62  +  65  4-  It  +  0  “  62  +  5  Ayanas  =  67  Ayanas. 
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Since  there  is  no  fraction  here,  nothing  will  be  added  to  the  Ayana 
number.  The  circles  also  being  even  whole  number,  no  addition  is  also  made 
to  their  number.  Hence  the  circle  is  external.  Accordingly  the  answer  is 
that  the  62nd  parva  takes  place  when  67  Ayanas  and  the  next  outer  circle  are 
completely  passed  away. 


The  answers  for  all  parvas  are  as  follows : — 

1st  Parva  happens  when  2  Ayanas  +  Ar  +  gf  of 


the  3rd  circle 
are  passed. 


2nd 

„  3 

+  A  + 

1  B 

4th 

11 

3  1  x  6  7 

11 

3rd 

M  4 

+  44  + 

2  7 

5th 

11 

8  1X67 

11 

4th 

„  5 

+  44  + 

6 

6th 

11 

8  1  x  6  7 

11 

5th 

„  6 

+  44  + 

14 

7th 

11 

8  1x67 

11 

6th 

„  7 

+  44  + 

2  3 

8th 

11 

8  1  x  6  7 

11 

7th 

„  8 

+  44  + 

1 

9th 

11 

8  1X67 

11 

8th 

„  9 

+  14  + 

10 

10th 

11 

8  1x67 

11 

9th 

„  10 

+  «  + 

1  9 

11th 

11 

8  1x67 

11 

10th 

,,  11 

142  | 

2  B 

12th 

11 

titt 

8  1x67 

11 

11th 

„  12 

+  44  + 

6 

13th 

11 

8  1x67 

11 

12th 

.»  14 

+  44  + 

1  6 

1st 

11 

3  1X67 

11 

13th 

„  15 

+  4?  + 

2  4 

2nd 

11 

8  1X67 

11 

14th 

„  16 

+  44  + 

2 

3rd 

11 

3  1  x  6  7 

11 

15th 

„  17 

+  44  + 

1  1 

4th 

11 

3  1X87 

11 

Similarly 

for 

the  rest. 

Now  regarding  the  question  which  parva  is  completed  in  which  star,  the 
ancient  method  is  as  follows  : — 

Multiply  by  the  required  number  of  parvas  the  constant,  viz.,  TW. 
Then  if  there  be  a  remainder  multiply  it  by  1830  and  subtract  from  the 
product  1302,  this  being  the  correction  for  Abhijit  (for  £4  's  Abhijit  area. 
This  multiplied  hy  62  —  1302  of  part). 

Then  the  remainder  is  divided  by  67  X  62  and  the  quotient  shows  the 
number  of  stars  passed.  The  remainder  is  the  part  passed  in  the  next  star. 

The  reason  for  the  process  is  as  follows : — 

If  in  124  parvas  67  sidereal  revolutions  are  performed, 

then  in  1  there  will  be  T6^?  ,, 

tVi  revolutions  =  X  1830  stars  =  X  67  —  De¬ 
duct  from  this  1302  parts  of  Abhijit.  Then  what  remains  is  Then 
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divide  this  by  67.  The  quotient  is  14;  i.e.,  the  14  stars  from  Sravana  to 
Pushya  are  passed.  Then  there  is  the  remainder  9 7  6X  92  day  stars.  This 

multiplied  by  30  gives  muhurtas,  as  /7gx  6°a  =*  ^  +  6  7*° 8  2  =  13  +  f \  +  tV 
muhurtas ;  i.e.,  the  1st  parva  is  completed  when  13  4-  -|£  4-^-V  muhurtas  in 
Aslesha  have  elapsed. 

Likewise  for  two  parvas  :  =  f  £  =  1  +  *7,  one  revolution  +  ^ 

of  a  revolution.  This  divided  by  if*-  —  V9a.  Deduct  from  this  -£7- 
of  Abhijit. 


Then  the  remainder  is 

7848  7848  _1_ 

6  7  x  6  2  IT'ffi  *  ^ 

| ®||,  i.e.,  one  star,  namely 

Sravana  and  the  remainder 

Multiply  it  by  30 

to 

reduce  it  to  muhurtas. 

|«§|X  30 

-26  + 

42  1  2 

of  i.e.,  when  so  many 

muhurtas  in  Dhanish- 

tha  have  passed  the  2nd  parva  is  completed. 

The  results  for  all  the  parvas  are  thus  enumerated  : — 

1st 

Parva 

Serpent,  i.e.. 

Aslesha 

2nd 

If 

.  .  • 

Dhanishtha 

3rd 

If 

Aryama 

Uttaraphalguni 

4th 

>» 

Abhivpiddhi 

•  »  • 

Uttarabhadrapada 

5th 

If 

•  .  . 

Chitra 

6th 

If 

Asva 

Asvini 

7th 

II 

Indragni 

Visakha 

8th 

If 

Rohini 

9th 

If 

.  .  . 

Jyeshtha 

10th 

II 

... 

Mpgasira 

11th 

II 

Visvedevas 

Uttarashadha 

12  th 

II 

Aditi 

Punarvasu 

13th 

II 

.  .  . 

Sravana 

14th 

II 

Pitri 

Magha 

15th 

11 

Aja 

Purvabhadra 

16th 

li 

Abhivriddhi 

Uttarabhadra 

17th 

II 

Aryama 

Uttaraphalguni 

18th 

II 

Chitra 

19th 

11 

Asvini 

20th 

>1 

Visakha 

21st 

II 

Rohini 

22nd 

11 

Mula 

23rd 

11 

Ardra 

24th 

11 

Uttarashadha 

25th 

11 

Pushya 

26th 

11 

Dhanishtha 
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27th 

Parva 

Bhaga 

... 

Purvaphalguni 

28th 

99 

.  Aja 

... 

Pu  rvabhad  rapada 

29th 

99 

.  Aryama 

... 

Uttaraphalguni 

30th 

99 

•  •  •  • 

... 

Revati 

31st 

99 

•  ,  ,  , 

... 

Svati 

32nd 

99 

•  ... 

... 

Kpittika 

33  rd 

99 

.  Mitra 

... 

Anuradha 

34th 

99 

•  •  •  • 

... 

Rohini 

35th 

99 

•  •  •  • 

... 

Purvashadha 

36th 

99 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  • 

Punarvasu 

37  th 

99 

•  .  .  . 

.  •  . 

Uttarashadha 

38th 

99 

Atri 

•  .  . 

Aslesha 

39th 

99 

Vasu 

Dhanishtha 

40th 

99 

... 

Purvaphalguni 

41st 

99 

... 

Uttarabhadrapada 

42nd 

99 

... 

Hasta 

43rd 

99 

... 

Asvini 

44th 

99 

... 

Visakha 

45th 

99 

Krittika 

46th 

99 

Jyeshtha 

47th 

99 

Mrigasirah 

48th 

99 

.  .  . 

Purvashadha 

49th 

99 

.  .  • 

Punarvasu 

50th 

99 

.  .  . 

Sravana 

51st 

99 

Magha 

52nd 

99 

.  Varuna 

Satabhishak 

53rd 

99 

.  Bhaga 

Purvaphalguni 

54th 

99 

Uttarabhadra 

55th 

99 

•  •  • 

Chitra 

56th 

99 

•  •  ■  • 

.  .  • 

Asvini 

57th 

99 

•  •  •  • 

Visakha 

58th 

99 

Agni 

Kpittika 

59th 

99 

.  •  .  • 

Mula 

60th 

99 

.  ... 

Ardra 

61st 

99 

•  •  •  • 

Uttarashadha 

62nd 

99 

• 

.  .  . 

Pushj'a 

Thus  in  the  1st  half  of  the  cycle  the  Parva  stars  are  enumerated  in 
order. 

Similarly  for  the  2nd  half  they  can  be  ascertained  by  employing  the 
method  specified  above. 
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The  Sun  and  the  Parvas. 

Equally  necessary  is  the  knowledge  of  the  method  of  ascertaining  in 
which  Ayana  and  in  which  diurnal  circle  a  particular  parva  (full  moon  or  new 
moon)  occurs. 

The  method  is  as  follows  : — 

The  number  of  the  parva  in  question  will  be  multiplied  by  15  and  one 
will  be  added  to  it.  Then  if  there  are  any  Avamaratras  (lower  nights,  i.e., 
the  six  nights  between  354  days  of  the  lunar  and  360  days  of  the  Savana 
year),  they  will  be  deducted.  Then  the  remainder  will  be  divided  by  183. 
The  quotient  represents  Ayanas.  The  remainder,  being  the  number  of  days, 
will  show  the  number  of  diurnal  circles  and  the  last  of  them  will  be  the  outer 
or  interior  circle  in  which  the  parva  occurs.  In  the  Uttarayana,  it  is  the 
outer  circle  and  in  the  Dakshinayana,  it  is  the  inner. 

Now  for  example, — the  problem  in  which  circle  does  the  sun  complete 
the  1st  parva  in  the  cycle  is  thus  solved. 

1  X  15  +  1  =  16  days. 

There  are  no  lower  nights  here,  it  being  less  than  a  year.  Hence  the 
answer  is  that  in  the  beginning  of  a  cycle,  the  sun  completes  the  1st  parva 
in  the  Dakshinayana  in  the  sixteenth  circle  from  the  innermost  circle: 

Likewise  for  the  4th  Parva. 

4  x  15  +  1  =  61  days. 

There  being  one  Avama  night  for  sixty  days  it  will  be  deducted  from  it. 
Hence  the  number  of  days  =  60. 

Hence  the  4tb  parva  will  be  completed  in  the  60th  circle  from  the 
innermost  in  the  Dakshinayana. 

Likewise  for  the  25th  Parva. 

25  x  15  +  1  =  376  days.  Deduct  six  Avamas. 

.-.  376  -  6  =  370  days. 

Dividing  this  by  183  we  have  *•«•.  two  Ayanas  completed 

and  in  the  3rd  Ayana  (Dakshina  of  course)  4th  innermost  circle,  the  25th 
parva  will  be  completed. 

Similarly  124th  Parva. 

124  X  15  +  1  “  1861.  There  being  30  Avamas,  they  will  be  deducted. 

1861-30  -  1831.  n^x-lO-r^l  i-e.,  the  tenth  Ayana  (uttara) 
and  the  1st  innermost  circle. 

The  Parvas  and  the  Sun  in  Union  with  the  Nakshatras. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  particular  star  in  which  the  sun  completes  a 
particular  parva,  we  proceed  as  follows  :  Let  x  be  the  Parva  number. 
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In  124  Parvas  the  sun  completes  5  revolutions. 

1  5 
n  »»  »»  TUZ  9  9 


5 

99  99  T'2'? 

>>  Vi  T"2T5  ^  *  >> 

6  a;  v  l  8  8  O  (days  in  a  cycle)  ^  6  «  x  9  15 

124  x  6  7  (stars  in  a  cycle)  “  6  2  x  6  7 

Take  *  -  1. 


stars. 


“  meT  Take  *  —  1. 

Deduct  from  this  the  parts  of  Pushya  star,  it  being  44  x  62  —2728  in 


Parvas. 

The  remainder  is  a\84\l  -  U4J  *  stars  after  Pushya.  This 

reduced  to  Muhurtas  and  sixty-secondths  of  a  muhurta  will  be  equal  to^x-jys 

X  30  -  13  m.  +  +  r\,  i.e.,  the  1st  parva  will  be  completed  in  Aslesha  when 

13  muhurtas  and  ff  of  a  muhurta  and  one-sixty-sevenths  of  one-sixty- 

secondths  of  a  muhurta  have  elapsed. 

r  ii  B  ..t.,  1830  -  91  so 

Similarly  the  2nd  Parva  is  as  follows  : — x  z  x  6  7  62  x  6  7- 

Deduct  from  this  2728  parts  of  Pushya. 

The  remainder  is  stars  “  “  1  stars‘  0ne  star  " 

30  muhurtas.  But  the  star  Aslesha  being  of  half  an  area  takes  only  15 
muhurtas.  Hence  deducting  this  we  have  15  muhurtas  +  stars  or 

15  +  ^8040  muhurtas  -15+16  -31  +  |f  +  If  muhurtas.  By 

30  Magha  is  completed.  Hence  the  2nd  Parva  occurs  when  1  +  -%-z  + 


muhurtas  have  elapsed  in  Purvaphalguni. 

Similarly  the  third  Parva — Tf  y  X  3  X  4-§4-  — 
Deduct  2728  parts  of  Pushya  from  this. 


16  *  8X5  „  137  25  stars> 
62  x  67  4154 

The  remainder  is 


“2|xTIstars-  _  _  , 

The  two  stars  Aslesha  and  Magha.  For  Aslesha  only  15  muhurtas  and 

Magha  30  muhurtas  are  gone.  Hence  there  remains  15  m.  +§xri  x  ^0  muhur¬ 
tas  -  34  +  |£  +  T2T  muhurtas.  Of  these,  by  30  muhurtas  Purvaphalguni  is 
passed.  Hence  the  3rd  Parva  (new  moon)  is  completed  when  4  +  | f  +  bt 
muhurtas  in  Uttaraphalguni  are  passed. 

Similarly  for  the  rest.  Or  there  is  also  another  ancient  process  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  parva  stars  of  the  sun.  Here  33  muhurtas  +  of  a  muhurta 
+ of  62ndths  of  a  muhurta  is  a  constant.  This  multiplied  by  the  required 
number  of  parvas  minus  the  corrections  for  Pushya  and  other  stars  will  give 

the  required  star. 

The  constant  is  obtained  thus  : — 

In  124  parvas  there  are  5  sun’s  revolutions. 

9t  1  »  »  ” 


„  S  v  183°  „4B7«  stars  - 
Muhurtas  -  33  +/*  +  l*  Muhurtas. 
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The  corrections  for  Pushya  and  other  stars  are  as  follows: — 

i.  19 +4|  + ||  for  Pushya. 

This  also  is  obtained  as  follows  : — 

When  a  cycle  is  completed,  §|  parts  of  Pushya  are  passed,  leaving 
behind  44  parts,  which  in  Muhiirtas  is  equal  to  4  4  6*7  3 0  —  -||-  —  19  +  || 
+  44  Muhiirtas. 

ii.  Then  from  Aslesha  up  to  Uttaraphalguni  star  139  muhiirtas  are 

to  be  deducted. 

iii.  Then  up  to  Visakha  259. 

iv.  Then  up  to  Uttarashadha  409. 

In  all  these  deductions  the  deduction  for  Pushya  should  be  made 
separately. 

v.  Then  for  Abhijit  4  +  767  +  ||  muhiirtas  are  to  be  deducted. 

vi.  Then  up  to  Uttarabhadrapada  569. 

vii.  Then  up  to  Rohini  719. 

viii.  Then  up  to  Punarvasu  809. 

Now  according  to  this  method,  the  first  three  parva  stars  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  thus  : — 

(33  +  +  f4)  X  1  —  33  +  W  +  It- 

Deduct  from  this  the  correction  for  Pushya  19  +  44  +  ||. 

The  remainder  is  13  +  ||  +  ^T,  i.e.,  the  sun  completes  the  parva 
when  so  much  in  Aslesha  has  elapsed. 

Likewise  for  2nd  Parva  ; 

(33  +  ^  +  |4)  X  2  —  66  +  +  ||. 

Making  deduction  for  Pushya  there  remains 

(66  +  A  +  44)  -  (19  +  44  +  44)  -  46  +  44  +  44. 

Giving  15  for  Aslesha  and  30  for  Magha,  we  have  1  +  ||  +  44>  *-e-> 
the  parva  is  completed  when  so  much  has  elapsed  in  Piirvaphalguni. 

Similarly  for  3rd  Parva  : — (33  -f-  2  +  34)  x  3  =  99  +  7  +  35  (denominator 
being  omitted).  Deduction  for  Pushya  as  above.  Remainder  is  69  +  26  +  2. 
Then  15  for  Aslesha,  30  for  Magha,  30  Piirvaphalguni ;  there  remains  4  + 
26  +  2,  i.e.,  when  so  much  has  elapsed  in  Uttaraphalguni,  the  3rd  parva  is 
completed. 

The  several  stars  in  which  the  sun  completes  the  parvas  in  the  1st  half 
of  a  cycle  are  thus  enumerated  in  order  by  ancient  sages. 

1st  Parva  ...  ...  Aslesha 

2nd  „  ...  •••  Piirvaphalguni 

3rd  „  ...  ...  Uttaraphalguni 

4th 


ft 


ft 
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5  th  Parva 

6th 

11 

7th 

11 

8th 

11 

9th 

11 

10  th 

19 

11th 

11 

12th 

11 

13th 

11 

14th 

11 

15th 

11 

16th 

11 

17  th 

11 

18th 

11 

19th 

11 

20th 

11 

21st 

11 

22nd 

11 

23rd 

19 

24th 

11 

25th 

99 

26th 

91 

27th 

11 

28th 

99 

29th 

11 

30th 

99 

31st 

91 

32nd 

19 

33  rd 

19 

34th 

99 

35th 

99 

36th 

99 

37th 

19 

38th 

99 

39th 

11 

40th 

11 

41st 

11 

42nd 

11 

43  rd 

11 

44th 

11 

45th 

M 

Hasta 

Chitra 

VisSkha 

Anuradha 

Jyeshtha 

Mula 

Purvashadha 
Uttarashadha 
Sravana 
Dhanishtha 
Purvabhiidrapada 
U  ttarabhadrapada 
11 

Revati 

Asvini 

Krittika 

Rohini 

Mpigasirah 

Ardra 

Punarvasu 

Pushya 

Magha 

Purvaphalguni 

Uttaraphalguni 

91 

Chitra 

Svati 

Visakha 

Anuradha 

Jyeshtha 

Purvashadha 

Uttarashadha 

11 

Sravana 

Dhanishtha 

Purvabhadrapada 

Uttarabhadrapada 

»» 

Asvini 

Bharani 

Kjrittika 
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46th  Parva 
47th  „ 
48th  „ 
49th  „ 
50th  „ 
51st  „ 
52nd  „ 
53rd  „ 
54th  „ 
55th  „ 
56th  „ 
57th  „ 
58th  „ 
59th  „ 
60th  „ 
61st  „ 
62nd  „ 


Rohini 

Mrigasirah 

Punarvasu 

*» 

Push}'a 

Magha 

Purvaphalguni 

Uttaraphalguni 

Hasta 

Chitra 

Svati 

Visakha 

Anuradha 

Mula 

Purvashadha 

Uttarashadha 

Abhijit. 

shown  above  the  parva  stars  in 


Likewise  following  the  Karana  process  shown  above  the  parva  stars  in 
the  2nd  half  of  the  cycle  can  be  ascertained. 

We  are  now  going  to  explain  the  Karana  verses  of  ancient  teachers  as  to 
which  parva  attains  completion  on  the  last  dayt  of  the  cycle  and  after  the 
expiration  of  how  many  muhurtas  : — 

The  verses  in  prakrit  run  as  follows : — 


When  one  remains  after  the  number  of  parvas  is  divided  by  4,  it  is 
termed  Kalyoja ;  when  two  is  the  remainder,  it  is  termed  Dvaparayugma. 
When  three,  Treta;  when  four  Kfitayugma.  In  Kalyoja  93  is  the  addition; 
in  Dvapara,  62  ;  in  Tretaiya  it  is  31  ;  but  in  Krita  there  is  no  addition. 
When  the  number  of  parvas  with  the  above  additions  is  divided  by  124,  the 
remainder  is  reduced  to  half  and  multiplied  by  30.  The  product  is  then 
divided  by  62.  The  quotient  is  the  number  of  muhurtas  elapsed  with  the  parva. 

This  is  the  meajiing  of  the  verses : — 

Now  as  to  how  many  muhurtas  will  have  elapsed  in  the  last  day  of  the 
year  before  or  with  the  completion  of  the  first  parva  in  a  cycle,  we  proceed 
as  follows  : — 


The  parva  is  one.  And  one  is  a  Kalyoja  number.  Hence  we  add  93 
(parvas)  to  it.  The  sum  becomes  94.  We  divide  it  by  124,  (it  being  the 
number  of  parvas  in  a  cycle).  The  numerator  being  less  than  the  denominator, 
there  will  be  no  quotient.  Anyhow  we  reduce  the  numerator  to  half,  i.e.,  47, 
and  multiply  it  by  30.  The  product  is  47  X  30  =  1410 ;  and  divide  it  by  62. 

•  -62°  —  22  |®  muhurtas. 
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That  is,  the  first  parva  is  completed  when  22  muhurtas  of  the  last 
day  have  elapsed. 

ii.  Likewise  for  2nd  parva  ; 

2  is  Dvapara.  Hence  2  -f-  62  —  64. 
does  not  give  a  quotient  (integer). 

Hence  halving  (the  numerator),  we  get  32. 

32  x  -| §  —  4S\°  —  15  i.e.,  the  2nd  parva  is  completed  when 

15  ^  muhurtas  have  elapsed  on  the  last  day. 

Similarly  for  the  3rd  parva  : — 

We  take  3.  It  is  Treta.  Hence  31  is  added. 

The  sum  =  34.  This  is  not  divisible  by  124.  Hence  halving  it  and 
multiplying  it  by  30  and  dividing  the  product  we  get  17  X  —  17  X  *“ 
Vr6  =  ^  ai>  i-e->  the  3rd  parva  is  completed  when  8  37r  muhurtas  have 
expired  on  the  last  day. 

For  the  4th  parva,  we  proceed  similarly : — 

Take  4.  Add  nothing.  It  is  not  divisible  by  124.  Halving  it  we  have 
2.  Multiply  by  30.  We  get  60.  Dividing  it  by  62  we  get  of  a  day  when 
the  parva  is  completed. 

For  124th  parva. 

I.|fk  gives  no  remainder.  Hence  it  is  Kpitayugma.  Hence  no  addition. 
124  divided  by  124  gives  no  remainder.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  last 
parva  attains  completion  with  the  whole  day. 

Pramana  Samvatsara. 

This  is  of  5  kinds :  Nakshatra  (sidereal),  Ritu  (seasonal),  Chandra 
(lunar),  Aditya  (solar)  and  intercalary  lunar. 

The  sidereal  and  lunar  years  have  already  been  treated  of.  The  Ritu 
and  Aditya  will  be  explained : — 

2  Ghatikas  =  1  Muhurta 

30  Muhurtas  =  1  Day  and  night 

15  Days  =  1  Paksha 

2  Pakshas  =  1  Month 

12  Months  =  1  Year. 

The  year  of  360  days  and  nights  is  a  Ritu-samvatsara.  This  has  two 
more  names,  Karma-samvatsara  and  Savana-samvatsara  ;  karma  =  work 
(laukika  vyavahara).  Hence  that  year  which  is  prominently  observed  by 
workmen  is  so  called.  This  is  said  of  it. 

Karma  month  has  no  fraction  and  facilitates  work,  worldly  transaction  ; 
the  rest  have  fractions  and  so  in  usage  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Savana  means  engagement  in  work.  Hence  that  year  which  is  chiefly 
agreeable  to  work  is  savana  year. 
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The  year  of  360  days  is  called  Kanna  year  and  also  Savana  year. 
Similarly  the  time  taken  by  the  rainy  and  other  seasons  for  completion 
of  this  one  revolution  is  called  solar  year.  It  is,  however,  usual  to  assign  60 
days  to  each  of  the  rainy  and  other  seasons.  Still  really  each  of  them  has 
61  days.  Hence  the  solar  year  contains  366  days. 


The  Karma  or  Savana  year 

.  •  . 

360  days 

The  lunar 

... 

Kl  1  2 

•  •  •  » 

The  Nakshatra  year 

.  .  . 

Qoy  61 

36/  ,, 

The  intercalary'  lunar  year 

.  .  . 

QQ3  40 

...  OOO  -qtz  ,, 

In  a  Yuga  there  are  three  ordinary  lunar  years  of  354  days  and  two 
intercalary  years.  Hence  in  a  Yuga  there  are  62  lunar  months,  67 
nakshatra  months. 


The  Measure  of  Solar  and  other  Months. 


i. 

ii. 

iii. 


iv. 


v. 


A  solar  year  is =366  days. 

Hence  one  solar  month  —  —  30^  days. 

A  Karma-samvatsara  is  =  360  days. 

Hence  1  Karma  month  —  —  30  days. 

A  lunar  year  is  =  354  £§■  days. 

354  12 

Hence  one  lunar  month  is  —  — ^40  29  $•§-  days 


327 days. 


A  Nakshatra  year  is 
Hence  one  Nakshatra  month  is 


327 

12 


■  27  days. 


An  Intercalary  lunar  year  is 


■  383  ££  days. 


Hence  one  intercalary  month  = 


ITT 

383  “ 

12 


31  days. 


(1)  In 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


a  yuga  or  cycle  of  5  years  or  1830  days 

there  are  60  Solar  months. 

„  „  61  Savana  months. 

„  „  62  Lunar  months. 

„  ,,  67  Nakshatra  months. 

„  „  57  Intercalary  months, 

7  day^s,  ll|-f  muhurtas. 

For  an  intercalary  month  =31  days. 

Hence  1880  days  =  2  2  6  9  2  0  (javs  — 

51121  8965  ^ 

rz* 

57  months,  7  day's,  11  muhurtas. 
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The  Nakshatras  and  Their  Zodiacal  Circle. 

The  reason  why  we  divide  the  zodiacal  circle  into  109800  divisions  is  this  : — 
There  are  three  kinds  of  stars ;  those  that  are  of  complete  day  and  night 
area,  those  that  are  of  one-half  area  and  those  that  are  of  1J  area.  Those 
that  are  of  complete  area  are  fifteen  as  :  — 


11.  Hasta 

12.  Chitra 

13.  Anuradha 

14.  Mula 

15.  Purvashadha 


1.  Sravana  6.  Krittika  11.  Hasta 

2.  Dhanishtha  7.  Mrigasirah  12.  Chitra 

3.  Purvabhadrapada  8.  Pnshya  13.  Anuradha 

4.  Revati  9.  Magha  14.  Mula 

5.  Asvini  10.  Piirvaphalguni  15.  Purvashadha 

Those  that  are  of  one-half  area  are  six  :  — 

1.  Satabhishag  4.  Aslesha 

2.  Bharani  5.  Svati 

3.  Ardra  6.  Jyeshtha 

Those  that  are  of  1^  area  are  also  six  :  — 

1.  Uttarabhadrapada  4.  Rohini 

2.  Uttaraphalguni  5.  Punarvasu 

3.  Uttarashadha  6.  Visakha 

Now  in  conformity  with  the  diameter  of  the  area  of  each  of  the  stars,  we 
divide  the  whole  day  into  67  parts  and  assign  67  parts  in  full  to  each  of  the 
stars  having  complete  area.  There  being  15  such  stars,  the  number  of  parts 
of  them  all  comes  to  67  x  15  =  1005  parts. 

Those  that  are  of  h  area  give  x  6  —  201  parts. 

Those  of  li  area  give  100&  x  6  —  603  parts. 

Abhijit  gives  21  parts. 


4.  Aslesha 

5.  Svati 

6.  Jyeshtha 

4.  Rohini 

5.  Punarvasu 

6.  Visakha 


Total  1830  parts. 

This  is  for  half  a  circle.  So  we  multiply  this  by  2  to  have  the  divisions 
of  a  complete  circle.  Hence  the  product  comes  to  1830  x  2  =  3660,  i.e., 
3660  parts  of  a  whole  divided  into  67  parts.  Reducing  them  to  Muhurtas 
we  have  3660  x  30  =  109800  parts  of  a  muhurta  divided  into  67  parts. 

The  Nakshatras  and  New  Moons. 

Now  there  are  two  sets  of  stars,  one  set  to  the  south  of  Meru  and  the 
other  set  to  the  north  of  Meru.  Hence  two  sets  of  each  of  the  28  stars.  The 
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two  Abhijits  come  in  contact  with  the  moon  only  in  the  morning  on  the  44th 
new  moon  day  in  each  cycle.  This  is  explained  by  the  following  ancient 
Karana  verse  : — 

If  we  are  to  find  out  the  number  of  tithis  or  lunar  days  in  the  middle  of 
a  cycle,  we  multiply  the  number  of  past  lunar  months  by  30  and  divide  the 
product  by  62.  Then  we  multiply  the  remainder  by  61  and  divide  the 
product  by  62.  The  remainder  will  denote  the  measure.  Of  the  tithis  on  the 
day  for  example  : — 

Now  44th  new  moon  means  43  lunar  months  and  a  Parva  or  half  a  lunar 
month. 

.'.  The  number  of  tithis  are  43  x  30  4' d  x  40  =  1305.  Dividing  this  by  62 
we  have  “21  We  reject  21  and  take  the  remainder  3  and  multi¬ 
plying  it  by  61  divide  it  by  62.  Hence  we  have  3  =  2  We  reject  2. 

Hence  we  say  parts  are  occupied  by  the  new  moon  tithi  on  that  day. 

We  have  already  explained  the  Karana  method  to  find  out  the  star  on 
new  moon  or  full  moon  days.  Here  for  example  we  employ  the  same  constant 
66  4-  vvs  +  tV  Multiplying  this  by  44,  we  have  2904  4-  From 

this  we  deduct  442  being  the  correction  for  stars  from  Punarvasu  to 
Uttarashadha.  Then  what  remains  is  2462  4*  -Vu*  "1“  From  this  we 
take  as  many  complete  revolutions  as  possible,  one  revolution  being  equal  to 

81 Q  4-  2  4  i  6  0 

0iy  i  vt 

Thus  removing  three  revolutions  we  have  6  4-  |4  4  £4  as  remainder. 

Hence  we  may  say  that  the  44th  new  moon  takes  place  when  in  the 
Abhijit  star  there  have  elapsed  6  muhurtas,  37  sixty-secondths  of  a  muhiirta 
and  47  sixty-sevenths  of  one  sixty-secondth  part  of  a  muhurta. 

Now  with  regard  to  Lakshana  samvatsaras  or  ideal  years  : — These  are 
of  five  kinds  :  Nakshatra,  lunar,  Karma  or  Ritusamvatsara,  solar,  and  the 
intercalary  lunar  year.  The  ideal  Nakshatra  year  is  that  in  which  the  full 
moons  terminate  the  moon’s  stay  at  the  close  of  the  month  in  the  area  of 
that  star  which  lends  its  name  to  the  month,  as  for  example  Ashadhi,  i.e., 
the  month  in  which  the  moon  completes  his  stay  in  the  Ashadha  star  at  the 
close  of  the  month.  Likewise  the  characteristic  of  Nakshatra  year  must  also 
be  such  that  its  months  correspond  not  only  with  the  stars,  but  also  with  the 
seasons  which  correspond  to  the  months  such  as  Ashadha  with  hot  season. 
That  year  in  which  the  stars  and  the  months  indicated  by  the  stars  of  month- 
names  are  at  divergence  and  in  which  heat,  cold,  and  disease  cause  much 
suffering  is  called  the  lunar  year  by  ancient  teachers.  The  characteristic  or 
Lakshana  karma-samvatsara  is  that  in  which  trees  produce  untimely  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  characteristic  solar  year  is  that  in  which  agricultural 
produce  and  water  are  on  a  par  and  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
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people.  That  year  in  which  all  tanks,  lakes  and  pits  become  filled  with 
water  is  styled  characteristic  intercalary  lunar  year  by  ancient  teachers. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  Saturn  year: — 

This  is  of  twenty-eight  kinds,  such  as  Abhijit  Saturn  year,  Sravana 
Saturn  year,  up  to  Uttarashadha  Saturn  year.  That  year  in  which  the  Saturn 
unites  with  Abhijit  is  called  Abhijit  Saturn  year ;  and  so  on  with  other 
stars.  The  great  planet  Saturn  completes  the  circle  of  stars  in  the  course  of 
30  years.  This  year,  i.e.,  the  cycle  of  30  years,  is  called  Saturn  year. 

The  Gates  of  the  Stars. 

Those  stars  which  do  good  to  a  man  going  towards  the  east  are  termed 
stars  of  eastern  gates.  They  are  the  seven  stars  from  Kpttika.  Anuradha 
and  other  seven  stars  are  said  to  be  of  southern  gates.  There  are  others  who 
differ  in  this  view  and  term  other  stars  to  be  of  eastern  or  southern  gates. 

Just  as  there  are  said  to  be  two  suns  and  two  moons  in  the  Jambudvlpa, 
so  it  is  said  that  there  are  56  stars. 

The  Area  of  Stars. 

Stars  may  be  of  whole  area,  half  area,  or  one  and  half  area.  Those 
stars  which  move  through  the  same  area  as  the  moon  moves  in  a  day  are 
said  to  be  of  whole  area.  They  are  Sravana,  Dhanishtha,  Purvabhadrapada, 
Revati,  Asvini,  Krittika,  Mpigasirah,  Pushya,  Magha,  Purvaphalguni,  Hasta, 
Chitra,  Anuradha,  Mula,  and  Purvashadha. 

Those  which  move  half  the  area  the  moon  moves  are  of  half  area  and 
they  are  Satabhishak,  Bharani,  Ardra,  Aslesha,  Svati  and  Jyeshtha.  Those 
which  have  area  are  Uttarabhadrapada,  Uttaraphalguni,  Uttarashadha, 
Rohini,  Punarvasu,  and  Visakha. 

The  day  is  divided  into  67  parts  in  order  to  determine  the  area  of  the 
stars.  Those  stars  which  have  whole  area  are  given  part  of  the  circle 
each.  The  stars  of  half  area,  l/33^r  part  each.  The  stars  of  1J  area  are 
assigned  1/100J  part  each.  For  Abhijit,  §4  parts. 

The  stars  of  whole  area  are  15.  Hence  67  x  15  =  1005  parts.  Those  of 
half  area  are  6.  Hence  6x33^  =  201.  Those  of  1J  area  are  6.  Hence 
6x100^=  603.  Abhijit  has  21.  Hence  the  sum  of  all  these  =  1830  parts 
contained  in  half  the  circle.  Similar  parts  in  the  other  half.  Total  parts  = 
3660,  i.e.,  day  parts  moved  through  by  the  stars  in  the  northern  and 
southern  circles  of  Meru  by  56  stars. 

Thus  Jaina  astronomers  believe  in  two  sets  of  28  stars  corresponding 
to  their  two  suns  and  two  moons. 

Now  regarding  the  question  which  of  the  stars  combine  with  the  moon 
in  the  morning,  which  in  the  evening,  and  which  at  both  times,  Mahavlra 
says  that  there  is  no  such  hard  and  fast  rule.  He  says  that  of  the  56  stars 
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the  two  Abhijits  combine  in  every  cycle  with  the  moons  only  in  the  morning 
on  the  44th  new  moon  day.  The  proof  of  this  is  as  follows  : — For  this  we  have 
to  know  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  Tithis,  as  stated  by  ancient  teachers : — 
We  multiply  the  number  of  all  the  elapsed  lunar  months  by  30  and  divide  it 
by  62.  Then  we  multiply  the  remainder  bv  61  and  divide  it  by  62.  The 
remainder  is  the  measure  of  the  tithi. 

For  example  : — 

The  tithi  measure  on  44th  New  Moon  is  to  be  ascertained.  Here  43 
lunar  months  are  past  and  also  one  Parva.  Hence  43  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
30  and  15  of  the  additional  parva  to  be  added  to  it. 

43X30-|-  15  =  1305.  Now  x.|£6  =  21T\.  Here  take  the  remainder  3  and 
multiplying  by  61  divide  the  product  by  62.  Hence  3  x  $  £  =  W*  =  ; 

that  is  £•§-  parts  of  day  is  the  measure  of  the  New  Moon  on  the  day. 

The  method  of  finding  out  the  star  on  the  new  moon  or  full  moon  day 
has  already  been  noticed.  The  constant  employed  here  is  66  -|-  TE2  +  Multi¬ 
ply  this  by  44  for  determining  the  star  on  the  44th  new  moon.  44  x  (66  -j- 
+  ttV)  =  2904  +  2^°  +  f y-  Then  deduct  442££  from  the  above  for  correc¬ 
tion  for  stars  from  Punarvasu  to  Uttarashadha.  Then  remains  2462  +  V/  4* 
!4.  Then  deduct  again  819  +  + -I?  from  it  for  correction  for  the  stars 

from  Abhijit  onwards.  Here  we  multiply  the  quantity  to  be  deducted  by  3 
to  include  in  it  the  three-fold  correction.  Hence  >2462  +  -|-  £4)  —  3  (819 

_|24_l_6e\_/i_j_87.l47 
I  W  l  T7V  -DTr/  T  TT- 

That  is,  the  new  moon  is  completed  when  so  much  has  elapsed  in  the 
Abhijit  star. 

Now  Gautama  asks  Mahavira  where  the  first  full  moon  of  the  62  full 
moons  and  62  new  moons  in  a  cycle  gets  completion.  Mahavira  says  that 
a  circle  through  all  the  stars  inclusive  of  the  point  where  the  final  full  moon 
of  the  past  cycle  is  completed  should  be  drawn  and  divided  into  124  equal 
parts.  At  the  32nd  division  from  the  point  of  the  last  full  moon,  the  first 
full  moon  will  be  completed.  Likewise  the  2nd  full  moon  will  be  completed 
at  the  32nd  division  of  the  124  divisions,  into  which  the  circle  from  the  point 
of  first  full  moon  through  all  the  stars  is  divided.  Similarly  the  3rd  and 
the  12th  also.  The  12th  from  the  first  is  the  9th  from  the  3rd.  Now 
9  x32  =  288.  That  is  the  288th  division  repeatedly  counted  in  the  circle 
divided  into  124  parts. 

The  proof  of  this  is  as  follows  : — Describe  a  circle  so  that  the  point  of 
the  final  62nd  full  moon  of  the  past  cycle  is  on  the  circumference.  Divide 
it  into  124  parts,  the  point  of  the  final  full  moon  being  the  first  division. 
Then  the  32nd  from  it  is  the  place  of  the  first  full  moon.  Now  62  are  the 
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full  moons  in  a  cycle.  Hence  62  x32  —  1984.  Divide  this  by  124.  The 
quotient  is  16.  That  is,  the  moon  goes  16  rounds  in  the  circle  to  make  62 
full  moons. 

Now  regarding  the  question  where  the  last  full  moon  of  the  cycle  is 
completed,  Mahavira  graphically  describes  it  as  follows  :  — 

Imagine  a  circle  in  the  sky  above  the  Jambudvipa.  Divide  this  circle 
into  4  parts  by  drawing  diameters.  Then  make  thirty-one  divisions  in  each 
of  the  four  quadrants  by  drawing  diameters  N.-E.  to  S.-W.  and  S.-E.  to 
N.-W.  Here  in  S.-E.  quadrant  there  are  31  divisions.  Of  these  the  moon 
completes  27  divisions  and  ^  parts  or  kalas  of  the  28th  division,  leaving  ^3T 
divisions  and  of  the  28th  division  also  without  completing  when  the  final 
62nd  full  moon  is  made. 

The  Sun  and  the  Full  Moons. 

Now’  regarding  the  question,  at  what  place  does  the  sun  complete  the 
first  full  moon,  we  say  that  he  does  so  at  the  94th  division  from  that  point 
w'here  he  completed  the  final  full  moon  of  the  previous  cycle,  the  circle  being 
divided  into  124  divisions.  The  reason  for  this  is  as  follow's  : — 

The  lunar  month  is  =  29  days.  Hence  before  the  sun  completes  the 
30th  day,  i.e.,  w’hen  there  are  parts  of  a  day  more  to  be  completed,  the 
full  moon  takes  place. 

Regarding  the  2nd  full  moon  we  proceed  similarly  : — He  completes  it  at 
the  94th  division  from  the  point  of  the  first  full  moon,  the  circle  being  divided 
into  124  di-visions. 

Similarly  for  the  3rd  and  the  12th  full  moon. 

The  12th  full  moon  from  the  1st  is  the  9th  full  moon  from  the  3rd. 
Hence  94  X  9  =  846,  i.e.,  846th  division,  in  other  words  102nd  division  from 
the  point  of  the  3rd  full  moon,  (6  x  124)  =744,  6  times  124  divisions  being 
completed. 

Similarly  the  final  full  moon  at  62  X  94th  division.  Now  62  x  ”47, 
that  is,  the  same  place  where  he  completed  the  final  full  moon  of  the  previous 
cycle.  Here  also  there  will  remain  73r  +  0  parts  of  the  124  divisions 

un traversed  by  the  sun. 

The  Moon  and  the  Sun  and  the  New  Moons. 

Now  in  reply  to  the  question,  where  does  the  moon  complete  first  new' 
moon,  wre  say  that  at  the  32nd  division  from  the  point  of  the  final  new’  moon 
of  the  previous  cycle,  the  moon  completes  the  first  new  moon  in  the  current 
cycle,  the  circle  being  divided  into  124  divisions  as  in  the  case  of  full  moons. 

Similarly  the  2nd,  the  3rd  and  the  12th  and  the  like. 
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Similarly  the  sun  also  completes  the  new  moon  at  the  94th  division 
from  the  point  of  the  previous  new  moon,  the  circle  being  divided  into  124 
divisions  as  in  the  case  of  full  moons. 

The  Nakshatras  and  the  Full  Moons. 

Now  regarding  the  question,  in  what  Nakshatra  does  the  moon  com¬ 
plete  the  1st  full  moon,  vve  say  in  the  Dhanishtha,  as  already  stated,  when 
3  +  -ri + 1-?  muhurtas  still  remain  in  the  star.  This  is  ascertained  as 
follows: — 

The  constant  for  Nakshatras  and  full  moons  is  66  -f-  -f  Multiply 
this  by  the  number  of  the  full  moon,  1.  The  product  is  the  same.  Then 
deduct  from  this  9  +  §4  -f-  7®>  being  the  correction  for  Abhijit.  Then  deduct 
30  muhurtas  for  Sravana.  There  remain  26  muhurtas.  This  being  deduct¬ 
ed  from  30  muhurtas  of  Dhanishtha,  we  have  still  3 7§  4“  44  muhurtas  in 
Dhanishthas. 

Now  regarding  the  sun,  the  Nakshatra,  and  the  first  new  moon  the 
reply  is  that  he  completes  it  in  the  Piirvaphalguni,  when  there  remain  284- 
•ffl  +  muhurtas  in  that  star. 

This  is  ascertained  as  follows  : — 

(66  4-  72  +  77)  X  1  -  (19  +  4"  gt)  correction  for  Pushya  =  46-f 

2  3  18  6 

72  n  Vf 

Then  deduct  15  muhurtas  for  Aslesha  and  30  for  Magha.  Then  there 

remains  1  4- 72  4"  7T>  ,-e-.  when  there  remain  28  4-714“  77  in  Purvaphal- 

guni,  the  sun  completes  the  new  moon.  The  Pushj  a  correction  is  made  for  the 

reason  that  at  the  close  of  the  cycle  only  44  parts  of  Pushya  are  traversed  by 

the  sun,  leaving  44  parts  still  to  be  traversed.  £4  parts  are  —  44  X  30  = 

=  10  4  8  1  c  3 

1 J  i  Ti2  1  TTT- 

These  are  solar  muhurtas. 

13  days  of  30  such  muhurtas  +  44  of  a  day  is  the  duration  of  the  sun’s 
stay  in  a  star. 

Similarly  for  2nd  full  moon  : — 

(66  4-  72.4-  7V)  X  2  -  (9  4*  ff  4“  7®  for  Abhijit  4-  30  for  Sravana  -f  30  for 
Dhanishtha -j- 15  for  Satabhishak  4-  30  for  Piirvabhadra)  —  17  4"  72  4"  73t, 
i.e.,  when  so  much  yet  remains  in  Uttarabhadra  the  2nd  full  moon  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Likewise  for  the  2nd  full  moon  and  the  sun  :  — 

(66  4-  s67  -f  7V)  X  2  -  (19  -f  4-  $4  for  Pushya  4-15  for  Aslesha  -)-  30 
for  Magha -f  30  Purvaphalguni)  =27  +  ||  -f  i  e  <  when  so  much  has 
elapsed  in  Uttaraphalguni,  the  sun  completes  the  same  full  moon. 
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Similarly  for  the  3rd  full  moon  and  the  star  with  the  moon  or  the  sun 
may  be  ascertained.  Also  for  62nd  full  moon  and  the  star  with  the  moon  or 
the  sun. 

In  the  last  case  there  remain  in  Pushya  19  +  ff  +  ff  muhurtas  when 
the  sun  completes  that  final  full  moon. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  new  moons  : — 

(66  +  +  /T)  x  1  -  (22  +  £f  for  Punarvasu  +  30  for  Pushya) 

=  13  +  §|  +  i.e.,  when  so  much  out  of  the  15  muhurtas  of  Aslesha  has 

elapsed,  the  first  new  moon  is  completed  by  the  sun. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  12th  or  the  62nd  new  moons  of  a 
cycle,  the  last  new  moon  occurring  in  the  Punarvasu  star. 

Motion  of  the  Stars  and  the  Planets. 

The  stars  are  quicker  than  the  planets ;  among  the  latter  the  sun  is 
slower  than  the  moon. 

The  commentator  traverses  the  same  ground  here  he  has  already  done 
before  indicating  durations  of  the  moon’s  or  the  sun’s  stay  with  each  of  the 
28  stars,  then  refers  again  to  two  suns,  two  moons  and  two  sets  of  28  stars. 

The  teacher  now  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  beginnings  of  the  various 
years  of  a  cycle. 

The  closing  point  of  the  previous  years  is  the  initial  point  of  the 
succeeding  years.  For  example,  2nd  year  will  be  completed  in  the  close  of 
the  24th  full  moon.  Now  the  parva  constant  multiplied  by  24  minus  the 
period  of  the  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  moon  or  the  sun  as  the  case  may  be 
in  a  year  together  with  the  corrections  for  the  stars  concerned  gives  the 
beginning,  as  : — 

(66  +  +  TV)  X  24  -  (819  +  ||  +  being  one  Nakshatraparyaya) 
=  765  +  From  this  deduct  744  +  If  +  If  being  the  correction 

for  stars  from  Abhijit  to  Mula. 

The  remainder  =  22  +  T83  +  |f,  i.e.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
lunar  year  there  remain  7  +  ff  +  muhurtas  in  Purvashadha. 

Similarly  for  the  solar  year  : — 

(66  +  +  -e-V)  X  24  -  (819  +  §f  +  |f  being  one  sidereal  revolution 
of  the  sun)  -  765  +  f  f  +  If-  Deduct  from  this  19  +  ff  +  ff  correction 
for  Pushya  and  744  +  |f  +  If  for  stars  from  Aslesha  to  Ardra.  Then  there 
remain  2  + 1|  +  |f,  i.e.,  the  second  solar  year  commences  when  there 
remain  in  the  Punarvasu  star  42  -j-  ||  +  ^  muhurtas. 

Likewise  for  other  years. 
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Then  the  teacher  again  speaks  of  the  various  years,  sidereal,  lunar, 
Savana  and  solar,  and  determines  their  respective  lengths. 

Other  Cycles. 

The  lunar  year  and  also  the  solar  year  commence  at  the  same  point  or 
day  and  close  at  the  same  point  or  day  once  in  every  cycle  of  30  years  which 
is  equal  to  6  cycles  of  5  years  each.  For  the  lunar  gains  6x2  months  and 
thus  completes  one  complete  intercalary  year. 

Similarly  the  solar,  the  Savana  or  seasonal,  the  lunar,  and  the  Nakshatra 
years  begin  on  the  same  day  and  close  on  the  same  day  or  simultaneously 
begin  and  close  once  at  the  close  of  12  cycles  of  5  years  each,  i.e.,  60  years. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  lunar  is  really  equal  to  354  5m.  + 

For  in  a  cycle  of  5  years  there  are 

60  Solar  months. 

61  Ritu  months. 

62  Lunar  months. 

67  Nakshatra  months. 

Hence  60  x  yf  —  x  12  ~  £§  X  12  —  67  x  y§,  when  the  numerator 
denotes  number  of  cycles  of  5  years  each  and  the  denominator  stands  for 
12  months  of  a  year.  In  less  than  12  cycles  of  5  years  each  all  of  them  will 
not  be  complete  years. 

Similarly  the  intercalary  lunar  year,  the  solar,  the  Ritu  or  Savana,  the 
lunar  and  the  Nakshatra  years  will  simultaneously  begin  and  close  once  in  a 
great  cycle  of  156  cycles  of  5  years  each ;  for  156  X  5  years  are  equal  to  744 
intercalary  lunar  years,  780  solar,  793  Ritu  years,  806  lunar,  and  871 
Nakshatra  years. 

Imperfect  Cycle. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  a  cycle  made  of  the  five  years,  viz.,  1  Nakshatra 
year,  1  lunar,  1  Ritu  year,  1  solar,  and  1  intercalary,  would  be  perfect,  the 
answer  should  be  ‘  no  ’  ;  for 

The  Nakshatra  year  = 

The  lunar  year  = 

The  Ritu  year  = 

The  solar  ,,  = 

The  intercalary  lunar  = 

Total  =  1790  days  +  51  X  |-£  muhurtas  +  12  x  muhurtas 

+  21-irt  muhurtas. 

—  1790  days  +  27-^  muhurtas  -f-  1|4°  muhurtas. 

«=  1791  days  +  19  muhurtas  +  +  |4)  muhurtas. 

=■  1791  days  +  19  muhurtas  +  +  |-®-  muhurtas. 


32 7|4  days. 

35412 

>> 

360 

366 

383  days  21^§  muhurtas. 
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Now  a  perfect  cycle  is  —  1830  days. 

Hence  1830  days  =  (1791  +  19  muhurtas  -f-  |4  +  -It  muhurtas)  — 
38  days  +  10  muhurtas  +  ^  -j-  £4  muhurtas  is  what  is  required  to  make 
that  cycle  a  complete  or  perfect  cycle. 

The  Seasons. 

The  rains,  the  autumn,  the  dewy,  the  spring,  and  the  summer. 

These  are  the  seasons.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  solar  and  the  lunar. 
The  solar  season  is  equal  to  two  solar  months  =*61  days.  We  speak  of  the 
lunar  seasons  later  on.  The  seasons  commence  with  the  Ashadha  month 
though  the  cycle  of  5  years  commences  with  the  1st  day  of  the  dark  half  of 
the  month  of  Sravana.  Hence  we  count  the  number  of  parvas  elapsed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  and  multiply  it  by  15  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  lunar  days.  Then  we  add  the  remaining  days  above  the  parva  up  to 
the  day  in  question.  Then  we  deduct  the  Avama  days  at  the  rate  of  per 
day.  Then  we  double  the  remainder  and  add  again  61.  Then  we  divide 
the  sum  by  122  and  the  quotient  by  six;  the  latter  quotient  is  the  number 
of  expired  Ritus  and  the  remainder  divided  by  two  gives  the  days  of  the 
current  season. 

For  example  we  are  going  to  determine  the  season  on  the  1st  Dlpotsava 

day. 

The  number  of  parvas  from  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  on  1st  day  of  the 
dark  half  of  Sravana  to  the  day  in  question  are  7.  So  7  X  15  =  105  lunar 
davs.  Now  105  x  ^  —  nearly  2,  i.e.,  two  Avama  ratris.  Deducting  this 
from  105,  we  have  103. 

103  x  2  -  206.  206  +  61  =  267. 

2  67  _  ^  _J_  28 

T2Y  ^  i  TTHT- 

As  two  is  not  divisible  by  two,  we  leave  it. 

48-  -  Hi- 

Now  counting  the  seasons  from  Ashadha,  we  may  say  two  seasons  are 
past  and  that  11  days  have  elapsed  in  the  third  season. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  question  which  season  closes  with  what  lunar 
day,  this  is  the  saying  of  ancient  teachers  : — 

Take  the  number  of  the  seasons  in  question  and  double  it  and  deduct 
one  from  it.  Then  double  it  again.  Then  keep  this  product  in  two  rows. 
One  indicates  the  number  of  parvas  ;  and  the  other  being  reduced  to  half 
shows  the  number  of  lunar  days  (tithis). 

Now  regarding  the  question,  on  what  lunar  day  the  first  season  in  a  cycle 
happens,  we  apply  the  formula  as  follows  : — 
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Number  of  seasons  =  1. 

1  X  2  —  1  =  1.  Again  1x2  =  2. 

Keeping  on  two  rows,  as 

2  2,  we  halve  one  of  them. 

The  result  is  2  and  1. 

That  is,  2  parvas  have  elapsed  and  that  on  the  Pratipat  day  the  first 
Ritu  closed. 

Similarly  for  the  2nd  season — 

2  x  2  -  1  =  3. 

3x2  =6. 

6  6.  Halving  one 

we  have  6 . 3. 

That  is,  6  parvas  have  elapsed  and  that  on  the  3rd  day  the  second 
season  has  closed. 


To  this  end  there  is  also  another  saying  as  follows : — 

With  regard  to  the  solar  seasons  months  should  be  considered  with 
Ashadha  and  that  tithis  from  Bhadrapada. 

The  1st  season  closes  with  the  end  of  the  Bhadrapada.  Then  leaving 
one  month  in  the  middle,  the  second  season  closes  with  the  end  of  Kartika 
and  third  leaving  one  month  closes  with  the  next  month  and  so  on. 


The  1st  season  closes  on 

the  Pratipat  day. 

The  2nd  ,, 

3rd  day. 

The  3rd  „ 

5th  ,, 

The  4th  „ 

7th  „ 

The  5th  „ 

9th  „ 

The  6th  „ 

11th  „ 

The  7th  „ 

13th  „ 

The  8th  „ 

15th  „ 

All  these  close  in  the  dark  half  of  the  month 

Then  the  9th  season  closes  on  the  2nd  day  white  half, 
the  10th  „  4th  „  „ 


the  11th 

99 

99 

.  9f 

6th  „ 

99 

99 

the  12th 

99 

8th  „ 

99 

the  13th 

99 

10th  „ 

99 

the  14th 

99 

12th  „ 

99 

the  15th 

99 

14th  „ 

9  9, 

These  seven  close  on  the  white  half  of  the  month.  All  these  15  seasons 
occur  in  half  a  cycle.  Likewise  15  more  occur  in  the  other  half. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  stars  with  the  moon  or  the  sun  at  the  close  of 
a  season,  there  are  some  Karana  verses  of  ancient  teachers.  1  am  going  to 
explain  them  now  : — 

parts  of  a  day  is  the  constant  used  in  determining  the  star  with  the 
moon  or  the  sun  at  the  close  of  a  season.  This  is  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  the  required  season.  The  number  of  the  season  for  the  first  is  1  and  that 
of  the  seasons  from  2  to  30  has  to  be  doubled  and  added  to  the  first.  With 
this  sum  the  constant  is  to  be  multiplied  in  the  case  of  the  second  and  other 
seasons  up  to  30.  Then  from  the  product  thus  obtained  we  have  to  deduct 
corrections  for  stars.  67  is  to  be  deducted  for  stars  of  half  area ;  67  x  2  = 
134  is  to  be  deducted  for  stars  of  whole  area  ;  and  67  x  3  =  201  for  stars  of 
one  and  half  area.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  the  corrections  must  begin  with 
Pushya  onwards  and  in  the  case  of  the  moon  with  the  Abhijit  onwards. 
Here  correction  for  Pushya  is  88  (in  addition)  and  42  for  Abhijit.  Then  the 
remainder  shows  the  star  with  which  the  moon  or  the  sun  is  in  contact  at 
the  close  of  the  season. 

Example  : — 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  first  season,  we  multiply  305  by  one.  Then  the 
product  is  the  same.  Deduct  42  for  Abhijit  from  this.  The  remainder  is 
263.  Then  deduct  134  for  Sravana  from  this.  Then  there  remains  129. 
From  this  the  correction  for  Dhanishtha  cannot  be  deducted.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  having  traversed  parts  of  Dhanishtha  the  moon  completes 
the  first  season. 

Likewise  for  the  second  season  : — 

Constant  305  x  3  =  915.  915  —  42  for  Abhijit  =  873. 

Deduct  from  this  134  for  Sravana  4-  134  for  Dhanishtha  +  67  for 
Satabhishak  4-  134  for  Purvabhadra  4-  201  for  Uttarabhadra  4-  134  for 
Revati. 

Then  there  remains  69.  Hence  we  say  that  having  traversed  T6^0?  parts 
of  Asvini,  the  moon  completes  the  second  season. 

So  for  the  30th  season  : — 

The  constant  is  305  ;  the  season  number  multiplied  by  two  and  added  to 
one  is  29  x  2  4-  1  =  59. 

Hence  305  x  59=  17995. 

Now  one  sidereal  revolution  (Nakshatraparyaj'a)=3660. 

4  revolutions  —  14640. 

Hence  17995  -  14640  =  3355. 

Deduct  from  this  3225,  being  the  correction  for  stars  from  Abhijit  up 
to  Mula.  Then  there  remains  130.  That  is  the  moon  completes  the  30th 
season  after  having  traversed  £§£  parts  of  Purvashadha. 
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Likewise  for  the  sun  :—~ 

305  x  1  — (88  for  Pushva  +  67  for  Aslesha  4'  134  for  Magha)  =»  16. 
Hence  we  say  that  after  having  traversed  parts  of  Piirvaphalguni  the 
swn completes  the  1st  season. 

Likewise  for  the  second  season 

305  x  3  —  (88  for  Pushj’a+67  for  Aslesha +134  for  Magha  +  134 
or  Piirvaphalguni  +  201  for  Uttaraphalguni  +  134  for  Hasta  +  134  for 
+itra)  =-23.  Hence  we  say  that  having  traversed  T2s®f  parts  of  Svati  the  sun 
completes  the  2nd  season. 

Now  for  the  30th  season  : — 

305  x  59  -  (4  x  3660  ~  14640)  -  3355. 

Now  3355  —  (88  for  Pushya  +  3258  for  stars  from  Aslesha  to  Mrigasirah) 
=9. 

Hence  we  say  that  having  finished  parts  of  Ardra  the  sun  completes 
the  30th  season. 

Lunar  Seasons. 

Now  in  one  sidereal  revolution  of  the  moon,  the  lunar  seasons  are  six. 
Hence  in  a  cycle  of  5  years  which  is  equal  to  67  sidereal  revolutions  of  the 
moon  there  are  6  x  67  —  402  lunar  seasons. 

In  one  lunar  season  there  are  4  ^  days. 

The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows :  — 

One  sidereal  revolution  of  the  moon  —  6  seasons. 

One  revolution  is  =  27  days. 

.  * .  One  season  —  27  f  4  4-  6  =  4  |+  days,  as  stated  in  the  Karana  verse  of 
the  ancient  teachers. 

The  formula  to  determine  the  lunar  seasons  is  as  follows: — 

Multiply  by  15  the  number  of  parvas  that  has  elapsed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  cycle.  Then  add  the  remaining  number  of  days  above  the  parvas,  if 
any.  Then  deduct  Avamaratras  at  T*T  per  day.  Then  multiply  the  remain¬ 
der  by  134  and  add  to  the  product  305  and  divide  the  sum  by  610.  The 
quotient  is  the  number  of  Ritus. 

For  example,  we  may  desire  to  know  the  Ritu  on  the  5th  day  of  the 
1st  parva  from  the  beginning  of  the  cycle.  No  parva  has  as  yet  been 
completed  here.  Hence  take  only  the  days,  viz.,  5.  Deduct  one  from  it. 
Remainder  is  4.  Multiply  it  by  134. 

4  x  134  =  536. 

Add  to  this  305.  .‘.  536  -1-  305  =  841.  Dividing  this  by  610  we  have 

=  1  Here  1  stands  for  the  1st  season. 
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Taking  the  remainder  231,  divide  it  by  134. 
tI?  “  ItW  Here  1  stands  for  days. 

i.e.,  one  day. 

Now  dividing  97  by  2  we  get  48*  which  stands  for  so  many  sixty-seventh 
parts.  Hence  we  say  that  on  the  5th  day  the  Pravrit  Ritu  has  expired  and 
that  one  complete  day  of  the  second  season  and  48*  sixty-seventh  parts  of 
the  second  have  also  elapsed. 

If  it  is  desired  to  know  what  season  there  will  be  on  the  11th  day  in  the 
2nd  parva  from  the  beginning  of  a  cycle,  we  proceed  as  follows : — 

1  parva  elapsed  x  15  +  10  days  elapsed  upto  the  4th  day=25.  25x134  = 
3350.  Adding  to  this  305  we  have  3655.  Dividing  this  by  610,  we  have 
■Vi where  5  stands  for  Ritus. 

Now  =  4t6^95)  where  4  stands  for  days. 

V  “  344  sixt3’-sevenths  of  a  day. 

That  is,  5  seasons  and  4  days  and  34*  sixty-sevenths  of  a  day  have 
elapsed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  closing  day  of  a  lunar  season  the  following 
method  is  taught : — 

As  in  the  case  of  solar  seasons,  multiply  the  constant  5;g|f  by  one  for 
the  first  and  by  (2  x  number  of  seasons  +  1)  for  the  2nd  and  other  seasons 
up  to  the  last  season  ;  and  divide  the  product  b}’  134.  The  quotient  is  the 
number  of  lunar  seasons  expired. 

If,  for  example,  the  day  on  which  the  1st  lunar  season  expires  is  sought 
to  be  known,  we  proceed  as  follows : — 

The  constant  is  Multiplying  it  by  1  we  have  “  2T8H7?. 

Divide  37  by  2.  We  have  18*. 

Hence  we  say  that  after  2  days  and  181  sixty-sevenths  of  the  third  day 
the  1st  lunar  season  attains  completion. 

Likewise  for  the  2nd  Ritu  : — 

x  3  -  UZ  -  6*44  (i) 

H1  -  55*  (ii) 

That  is,  that  after  6  days  and  551  sixty-sevenths  of  the  7th  day  the 
second  season  attains  completion. 

Similarly  for  402nd  season  : — 

x  803  -  “  1827Ty,  (i) 

V-  =48*  (ii) 

That  is,  the  402nd  season  will  be  completed  when  1827  days  and  48* 
sixty-sevenths  of  the  day  after  those  days  have  elapsed. 
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There  is  also  a  formula  taught  by  ancient  teachers  to  determine  the  star 
with  which  the  moon  completes  any  one  of  his  seasons. 

The  same  constant  is  multiplied  by  one  for  the  1st  and  by  1  +  2  X 
(number  of  seasons  minus  1st)  for  the  2nd  and  other  seasons.  Then  correc¬ 
tions  for  stars  from  Abhijit  onwards  are  made.  What  remains  then  indicates 
the  portion  of  the  star. 

Now  for  the  star  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  season  we  proceed  as 
follows : — 

R  O  6  w  i  8  0 

Then  deduct  from  this  42  for  Abhijit ;  then  134  for  Sravana.  Then 
there  remains  129.  Dividing  this  by  2  we  have  64J. 

That  is,  the  1st  season  is  completed  by  the  moon  when  64^  sixty-sevenths 
of  Dhanishtha  are  passed. 

Likewise  for  the  2nd  season  : — 

T7T  X  3  *=  £££.  Deducting  from  this  42  for  Abhijit,  134  for  Sravana, 
134  for  Dhanishtha,  67  for  fsatabhishak,  134  for  Purvabhadra,  201  for 
Uttarabhadra  and  134  for  Revati  then  there  remains  That  the  moon 

completes  the  2nd  season  when  Tc^®?  parts  of  Asvini  have  elapsed. 

Likewise  for  402nd  season  :  — 

«°|x803  =  244915. 

Now  one  parySya  or  turn  for  all  the  28  stars  is  3660.  Hence 

££8856 

OD^Tro- 

Now  from  3355  we  deduct  42  for  Abhijit  and  3082  for  stars  from 
Sravana  to  Anuradha.  Then  there  remains  231.  Deduct  from  this  67  for 
Jyeshtha  4-  134  for  Mula.  There  remains  30.  Hence  we  say  that  after 
having  traversed  t3^j  parts  of  Purvashadha,  the  moon  completes  the  402nd 


season. 
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We  have  said  that  one  paryaya  for  all  the  stars  is  3660.  The  proof  of 
this  is  as  follows  : — 

For  six.  stars  of  half  area  the  amsas  are  67  X  6  =  402 

For  six  stars  of  1J  area  ,,  6  X  201  =  1206 

For  15  stars  of  one  whole  area  „  15  X  134  =  2010 

For  Abhijit  ,,  42 


Total  of  the  amsas  —  3660. 

Thus  the  astronomical  measure  of  the  lunar  seasons  has  been  dealt 
with.  But,  according  to  popular  conception,  the  measure  of  a  lunar  season  is 
quite  different.  According  to  it,  two  lunar  months  make  one  lunar  season. 

The  lunar  year  =  354  days. 

Hence  one  season  =  354  -j-  6  =  59  ^  days. 

Now  a  Karma  month  is  of  30  days.  Hence  in  one  Karma  season  of  two 
Karma  months  there  are  60  days.  Hence  compared  with  this  it  is  usual 
with  the  people  to  consider  the  lunar  season  to  be  short  of  1  day.  Hence 
compared  with  one  Karmasamvatsara,  the  lunar  year  is  nearly  6  days  less. 
These  six  days  are  called  Avama  days. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  time  itself  to  distinguish  it  as  consisting  of 
Avama  or  Atiratra  days.  These  distinctions  are  all  due  to  our  conception  of 
various  forms  of  months.  This  is  what  ancient  teachers  have  taught  us 
of  Avamaratras : — 

The  Karmamasa  is  =  30  days. 

The  lunar  month  is  =  29  days. 

The  difference  between  these  two  is  30  —  2 9  ■=> 

This  is  the  fraction  which  makes  Avamaratras.  Hence  if  %%  parts  of  a 
day  is  the  difference  between  one  Karmamasa  of  30  days  and  lunar  masa  of 
29  -§|,  the  difference  due  to  one  day  is  ^j.  Hence  in  62  days  there  will 
be  one  complete  Avamaratra.  On  the  same  day  (62nd  day)  the  lunar  day 
(tithi)  will  be  63rd  day.  Hence  on  the  61st  day,  both  the  61st  and  the  62nd 
tithis  will  expire.  Hence  62nd  tithi  is,  according  to  popular  parlance,  as  an 
omitted  tithi. 

Now,  the  rainy  season  consists  of  4  months.  Hence  in  this  season  the 
1st  Avamaratra  will  occur  in  the  3rd  parva  fromSravana  and  the  2nd  Avama 
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in  the  7th  parva.  Then  in  the  cold  season  of  4  months,  the  third  Avama  will 
occur  on  the  11th  parva  from  the  first  parva  of  the  cycle  or  in  the  3rd  parva 
in  the  season  itself  will  occur  and  the  4th  in  the  15th  or  7th  parva.  Then  in 
the  summer  season  the  5th  Avama  will  happen  on  the  19th  parva  and  the  6th 
Avama  on  the  31st  parva.  This  is  according  to  ancient  teaching.  But  really 
the  1st  Avama  will  happen  on  the  4th  parva. 

Now,  regarding  the  question  which  tithi  will  be  completed  on  the 
1st  Avama  day  and  on  what  parva,  the  following  ancient  verse  supplies 
the  formula : — 

The  formula  is  of  two  kinds:  one  for  odd  number  of  tithis;  and 
another  for  even  number  of  tithis. 

(i)  In  the  case  of  odd  number,  add  one  to  it,  and  double  the  sum. 

The  product  shows  the  number  of  the  parvas. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  even  number,  add  one  to  it  and  double  the  sum. 

Again  add  31  to  the  product.  The  sum  is  the  number  of  parvas. 

Now  let  the  question  be  as  follows : — 

In  what  parva  or  paksha  will  the  pratipath  day  be  Avama  and  close  with 
the  second  tithi  ? 

Now  the  tithi  being  one,  we  take  1  ;  and  add  1  to  it ;  14-1=2. 
Doubling  this  we  have  4. 

Hence  we  may  say  that  in  the  4th  parva  or  paksha,  the  pratipath  will 
be  Avama  and  close  with  the  second  tithi  on  the  same  day. 

The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows  : — 

Now  4  parvas  X  15  tithis  =  60  tithis. 

Add  to  it  the  Pratipath  and  the  second,  the  two  tithis  falling  on  the 
same  day.  The  sum  is  62.  This  gives  no  remainder  when  divided  by  62. 
Hence  the  1st  Avama  day  will  be  the  Pratipath. 

Or  let  the  question  be  regarding  the  second  Avama  day  on  the  second 
day  closing  with  the  third  on  the  same  day. 

Here  we  take  2,  the  number  that  is  asked. 

Adding  one  to  it  and  doubling  it  we  have  14-2  =  3;  3x2  =  6.  Add 
31  to  this.  Hence  6  4-  31  =  37. 

That  is,  in  the  37th  parva  or  paksha  the  second  lunar  day  will  be  the 
second  Avama  day  and  close  with  the  third  day  on  the  same  day. 

Here  also  37  X  15  tithis  --  555  tithis. 

The  second  is  lost  and  the  third  also  closed  with  the  second  day.  Hence 
adding  3  to  it,  we  have  558  tithis.  This  divided  by  62  leaves  no  remainder. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  other  tithis,  as  follows  : — 

The  3rd  Avama  with  4th  tithi  will  happen  in  8th  parva. 

The  4th  „  5th  „  41st  „ 

The  5th  „  6th  „  12th  „ 
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The  6th  Avama  with  7th  tithi  will  happen  in  45th 

parva 

The  7th 

„  8th  , 

16th 

>> 

The  8th 

„  9th 

49th 

>> 

The  9th 

„  10th 

20th 

11 

The  10  th 

„  11th 

53  rd 

11 

The  11th 

„  12th 

24th 

19 

The  12th 

„  13th 

57th 

19 

The  13th 

„  14th 

28th 

11 

The  14th 

„  15th 

61st 

11  ' 

The  15th 

„  1st 

32nd 

11 

Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  cycle,  and  likewise  the  same  can  be  found 
out  in  the  second  half. 


Now  the  teacher  goes  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  Atiratras  : — 

Now  if  we  compare  the  solar  month  with  the  Karma  month,  we  find  the 
difference  of  a  day  between  a  solar  and  a  Karma  season  ;  for 
One  Karma  month  =  30  days. 

„  solar  „  =  30|  „ 

.'.  Two  Karma  months  =1  .... 


One  Karma  season 
Two  solar  months  = 
One  solar  season 


1  ».  60 
}=61 


The  solar  season  commences  with  the  Ashadha  month.  Hence  in  the 
4th  parva  from  Ashadha  there  will  be  one  Atiratra  day. 


The  2nd  Atiratra  will  be  at  the  close  of  the 

8th  parva. 

The  3rd  „ 

11 

11 

12th  „ 

The  4th 

11 

.11 

16th  „ 

The  5th  „ 

11 

11 

20th  „ 

The  6th  „ 

11 

11 

24th  „ 

The  Avamaratras  are 

due  to  the 

lunar  year, 

and  the  Atiratras  are  due  to 

the  solar  year,  both  being  compared  with  the  Karma  year. 

Now  in  a  cycle  of  5  years  there  are  ten  Ayanas  of  the  sun  and  134 
Ayanas  of  the  moon. 

The  sun  moves  southward  for  183  days 
and  northwards  for  183  ,, 


u _  1830  days  of  a  cycle  . 

Hence  .  — j - - -  —  10  Ayanas. 

loo  of  an  Ayana 

The  moon  moves  southward  for  1 3  *4  days 


and  northward  for  13  >> 


„  1830 

Hence  ^  44  =  134  Ayanas. 
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The  solar  Ayana  days  in  each  year  of  the  cycle  are 
1st  Ayana  in  the  Sravana  month. 


2nd 

„  Magha. 

3rd 

„  fsravaha. 

4th 

„  Magha. 

5th 

„  Sravana. 

6th 

i,  Magha. 

7th 

„  Sravana. 

8th 

„  Magha. 

9th 

,i  Sravana. 

10th 

„  Magha. 

The  formula  to  find  out  the  parva  and  the  tithi  of  the  solar  Ayanas  is  as 
follows  : — 


Take  the  Ayana  number  in  question.  Deduct  one  from  it.  Then 
multiply  the  remainder  by  183  and  add  to  the  product  thrice  the  Ayana 
number  plus  one.  Then  divide  the  sum  by  15.  The  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  parvas  that  have  passed  and  the  remainder  thd  number  of  days  in 
the  current  parva,  the  last  of  that  number  is  the  lunar  day. 

Now,  for  example,  take  the  1st  Ayana. 

1  —  1  =  0.  Hence  we  take  the  10th  Ayana  of  the  past  cycle  ;  i.e., 
number  10. 

Now  10  X  183  =  1830  ...  (i) 

10x3  +  1=  31  ...  (ii) 

1830  +  31  =  1861  ...  (Hi) 


188  1  —  1?4  1 
~TTf - T7T- 

Hence  we  say  that  the  1st  Ayana  will  Occur  on  the  pratipath  day  after 
124  parvas  of  the  previous  cycle. 

Similarly  for  the  2nd. 


2  -  1  =  1 

1  X  183  =  183 

1x3+1=  4 

183  +  4=  187. 

That  is,  the  2nd  Ayana 
12  parvas  in  the  cycle. 
Likewise  the  3rd. 


187  = 
15 

will  be 


12 


7 

i  ir¬ 


on  the  7th  day  of  Magha  Bah  u  la  after 


3  -  1  =  2 

2  X  183  =  366 

2x3  +  1=  7 


366  +  7_373  18 

15  -  Z  T*‘ 


15 
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That  is,  the  3rd  Ayana  will  be  after  24  Parvas,  i.e.,  one  year  ;  hence  in 
the  Sravana  month  on  the  13th  day,  Bahula. 

Similarly  in  other  cases  also. 

The  tithis  and  the  months  for  all  the  ten  Ayanas  are  thus  enumerated: — 
Sravana  Bahula  1 1 

the 


Sukla 

Bahula 

Sukla 


13 

The  five  Ayanas  in 

U 
4J 


Sravana  month. 


Magha 


11 

11 


Bahula 

Sukla 

Bahula 

Sukla 


71 
4  I 
1  - 
13 
10 


The  five  in  Magha. 


The  formula  for  finding  out  the  stars  on  these  Ayana  days  is  stated 
as  follows  : — 


The  constant  used  here  is  573  -f  ||  +  muhurtas. 

This  constant  is1  found  as  follows  : — 

10  solar  Ayanas  =  67  sidereal  months. 

•  1  =  87 - f.  7 

•  •  1  tit  —  0  itJ- 

In  order  to  reduce  T7^  to  muhurtas  we  proceed  as  follows  : — 
T\y  of  an  Ayana  —  27  |7  days. 


7 

TTJ 


ths 


=  27  x  7 


10 


days. 


1830x7x30 


10x67 
secondth  of  a  muhurta. 


573  ||=573  muhurtas, ||  of  a  muhurta  and  6®T  of  sixty- 


Multiply  this  constant  by  the  number  of  Ayanas  minus  one. 

Then  deduct  from  the  product  9  +  ||  +  muhurtas  for  Abhijit,  30  for 
*  » 

Sravana,  30  for  Dhanishtha,  15  for  Satabhishak,  30  for  Purvabhadra,  45  for 
Uttarabhadra ;  then  30  for  Revati,  30  for  Asvini,  15  for  Bharani,  30  for 
Krittika,  45  for  Rohini,  30  for  Mrigasirah,  15  for  Ardra,  45  for  Punarvasu,  30 
for  Pushya,  15  for  A^lesha,  30  for  Magha,  30  for  Purvaphalguni,  45  for  Uttara- 
phalguni,  30  for  Hasta,  30  for  Chitra,  15  for  Svati,  45  for  Visakha,  30  for 
Anuradha,  15  for  Jyeshtha,  30  for  Mula,  30  for  Purvashadha,  45  for  Uttara- 
shaglha,  as  far  as  possible.  Then  what  remains  is  the  star. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  first  Ayana  and  find  the  star  on  the  day. 

Take  1  and  deduct  1  from  it.  The  result  is  0.  So  take  the  number  of 
the  Ayanas  in  the  previous  cycle.  It  is  10. 

Then  multiply  the  constant  573  +  ||  +  by  10. 
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Deducting  from  this  819,  being  the  correction  for  stars  from  Abhijit  to 
Uttarashadha,  i.e.,  for  one  revolution. 

Now  819x7  revolutions  =  5733. 

5735-5733=2. 

Hence  the  remainder  is  2  +  §§  +  $ y. 

Deduct  from  this  the  fraction  of  correction  for  Abhijit,  multiplying  it  by 
7  times. 

Hence  2  +  f  g  +  gg  -  (||  +  44 )  X  7  =  0. 

Hence  we  say  that  the  moon  completes  the  Uttarashadha  when  the  Ayana 
begins. 

Similarly  for  other  stars  for  other  Ayanas. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  stars  in  which  the  sun  completes  the  several 
Ayanas  of  a  cycle : — 

The  sun  will  have  traversed  19  +  g®  +  gg  muhiirtas  in  the  Pushya  where 
the  1st  Ayana  is  completed. 

This  is  worked  out  as  follows  : — 

10  Ayanas  are  made  in  5  years. 

1  Tt7  »  =  i  a  }’ear- 

(i)  Now  6  stars  from  fsatabhishak  onwards  are  of  ^  area. 

.’.  each  being  33J  sixty-seventh  parts,  33£  X  6  =  201  sixty-sevenths. 

(ii)  6  stars  from  Uttarabhadra  onwards  are  of  1  £  area. 

.'.  6  X  |  x  67  =  603  sixty-seventh  parts. 

(iii)  The  remaining  15  stars  are  of  one  whole  area. 

•\  67  x  15  =  1005  sixty-seventh  parts. 

(iv)  For  Abhijit  44  parts. 

201  +  603  +  1005  +  ||  =  Tfjp  parts. 

This  is  equal  to  one  whole  sidereal  revolution. 


Half  of  this  =  915. 


Deducting  from  this  21  for  Abhijit,  we  have  894  parts  or  Amsas. 
Now  aF9T4  =  13 


8 

tt 


Now  4®  multiplied  by  30  gives  the  parts 
X  30  =  Vr°  =  10  1%. 


in  terms  of  muhurtas. 


Again  %%  X  62  =  18  |-4  sixty-second  parts  of  a  muhurta. 


Hence  we  say  that  when  10  muhurtas,  18  sixty-second  parts  of  a  muhurta 
and  of  one  sixty-secondth  of  a  muhurta  have  elapsed,  the  1st  Ayana 


commences. 
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Now  regarding  the  question,  in  which  star  does  the  moon  commence  the 
2nd  Ayana  in  Sravana  in  a  cycle  ?  We  proceed  as  follows  : — 

The  2nd  in  Sravana  is  really  the  third  from  the  1st  in  the  cycle.  Hence 
we  take  3  and  deduct  one  from  it ;  then  we  multiply  the  constant  by  2,  as, 
(573  -f««+  v\)  X2  =  1146+44+44. 

Deduct  from  this  as  much  as  =  one  revolution. 

.*•  (1146  +  41  +  44)  -  (819  +  44  +  44)  =  327  +  44  +  44. 

Deduct  from  this  309  +  44  +  44  being  the  correction  for  stars  from 
Abhijit  to  Rohini.  Then  what  remains  is  18  +  41  +44  I  that  is,  that  when 
out  of  30  muhurta  parts  of  muhurta  there  have  elapsed  18  +  41  +  44  an(l 
11  +  41  +  44  muhurta  parts  remain  to  be  passed  by  the  moon,  the  2nd 
Ayana  occurs. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  sun  : — 

Here  the  sun  makes  10  Ayanas  and  5  of  his  sidereal  revolutions.  Hence 
2  Ayanas  in  one  revolution.  Of  these  the  Uttarayana  always  occurs  in  the 
Abhijit  and  the  Dakshinayana  when  there  remain  in  Pushya  19+44+  It 
muhurta  parts. 

Now  the  moon  makes  the  3rd  Ayana  in  the  month  of  Sravana  in 
Visakha  when  in  that  star  there  still  remain  13  +  44  +  4?  muhurta  parts. 
As  in  the  2nd  Ayana,  here  also  the  sum  is  worked  out  as  follows  : — 3rd 
in  Sravana  means  5th  from  the  beginning.  Hence  deducting  one  from  it, 
we  multiply  the  constant : — 

.-.  4  X  (573  +  If  +  4V)  =  2292  +  W  +  14- 

Deduct  from  this  2  X  (819  +  +  44)  revolutions. 

Then  there  remain  654  +  44  +  14  muhurta  parts. 

Deduct  from  this  549  +  41  +  14  being  the  correction  for  stars  from 
Abhijit  to  Uttaraphalguni. 

Then  there  remains  106  +  fa  +  44- 

Deduct  again  75  for  stars  from  Hasta  to  Svati. 

Then  the  remainder  is  31  +  4V  +  14’  *-e->  when  so  much  has  elapsed  in 
Visakha  leaving  still  13 +44+ It  muhurta  parts  the  third  Ayana  in 
Sravana  commences. 

Likewise,  following  the  same  method,  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the 
moon  commences  the  4th  Ayana  in  Sravana  when  there  remain  in  Revati 
25  +  41  +  14  muhurta  parts. 

Similarly  the  5th  Ayana  in  Sravana  commences  when  the  moon  has  yet 
to  traverse  12  +  41  +  44  muhurta  parts  in  Purvaphalguni. 

Likewise  the  moon  will  have  to  traverse  yet  5  +  41  +  H  in  Hasta  when 
the  first  Ayana  ( i.e Uttarayana  in  Magha)  in  Magha  in  a  cycle  commences. 
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At  this  time  the  sun  will  be  in  the  Abhijit. 
Proof : — 

10  Ayanas  occur  in  5  revolutions. 

1  Ayana  occurs  in  revolutions. 


s 

TIT 


revolutions  =  4  = 

2  2  x  67 


days  or  915  sixty-seventh  parts. 


Now  in  the  previous  Ayana  |4  parts  of  Pushya  were  passed,  leaving 
14  parts  behind. 

Deducting  this  from  we  have  —  4 $  =  ~  13  stars,  from 

Aslesha  to  Uttarashadha.  The  next  star  is  Abhijit  where  the  Ayana  com¬ 
mences  with  the  sun. 

The  second  Ayana  in  Magha  with  the  moon  commences  when  in  Satabhi- 
shak  there  remain  2  +  -§■§•  4  muhurta  parts. 

Likewise  the  third  Ayana  with  the  moon  in  Magha  commences  when 
19  +  |4  +  -§4  muhiirta  parts  remain  in  Pushya. 

The  fourth  when  6  +  muhurta  parts  remain  in  Mula. 

The  fifth  when  18  +  4  TeT  remain  in  Krittika. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moon  commences  the  northern 
or  southern  movements  in  those  stars  in  which  the  sun  does  ;  the  northern 
in  Abhijit  and  the  southern  in  Pushya. 

Thus  while  the  sun  makes  ten  Ayanas  in  a  cycle,  the  moon  does  134. 

Hence  by  making  134  Ayanas,  the  moon  makes  67  revolutions  (complete). 

Hence  in  one  Ayana  he  makes  Ty?  revolutions  =  i  =  V/ 

stars.  Here  when  |4  °f  Pushya  have  elapsed,  the  southern  Ayana  was  made 
by  the  moon. 

.•.  There  remained  44  star-parts. 

Deducting  this  from  -  *4,  we  have  =  13  stars  from  Aslesha  to 
Uttarashadha.  Hence  we  conclude  that  he  makes  the  Uttarayana  in  Abhijit. 

Likewise  he  makes  Dakshinayana  in  Pushya  when  there  remain  10  + 14 
muhurta  parts.  This  is  found  as  follows  : — 

Now  in  134  Ayanas  there  are  67  complete  revolutions  of  the  moon. 

1  -[gf  =  J  x  1 1®  -  or  91 5  sixty-seventh  parts. 

Deduct  from  this  —  .44  for  Abhijit. 

There  remain  parts  =  13  |4  stars. 

Deducting  13  stars  from  Abhijit  to  Punarvasu  we  have  4?  stars  =  |4  X 
30  muhurtas  =  10  +  |4  muhurtas  passed  in  Pushya,  when  the  southern 
movement  of  the  moon  occurs. 
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Yogas  in  a  Cycle. 

There  are  ten  yogas  in  a  cycle- 

(1)  Vrishabhanujata  (6)  Chhatratichhatra 

(2)  Venukanujata  (7)  Yuganaddha 

(3)  Mancha  (8)  Ghanasammarda 

(4)  Manchatimancha  (9)  Prinita 

(5)  Chhatra  (10)  Mandukapluta 

These  yogas  are  said  to  occur  when  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  star  in 
conjunction,  appear  to  take  such  form  as  is  implied  by  the  names.  Except 
the  6th  which  occurs  rarely  in  some  particular  country  the  rest  happen  in  all 
countries.  The  Chhatratichhatra  or  umbrella-above- umbrella  occurs  when 
the  moon,  the  Chitra  star,  and  the  sun  appear  one  below  the  other  in  the 
Dakshinayana.  Divide  the  ecliptic  circle  into  4  parts  by  drawing  vertical  and 
horizontal  diameters.  Divide  each  of  the  four  quadrants  into  31  divisions. 
But  in  the  south-eastern  quadrant  divide  the  28th  division  into  20  minor 
divisions,  leaving  the  29th,  30th  and  31st  divisions  as  before.  When  the 
moon  is  just  arriving  at  the  19th  minor  division  after  traversing  27  big 
divisions  and  18  minor  divisions  of  the  28th,  the  Chhatratichhatra  yoga 
occurs  on  some  occasions. 

The  Two  Halves  of  a  Lunar  Month. 

One  lunar  month  =--  29  days  =  885  muhiirtas.  Of  this  the  white 
half  contains  442  muhiirtas  and  the  dark  half  also  442  muhiirtas. 

The  moon  is  divided  into  sixteen  parts.  Of  these  15  parts  are  completely 
covered  by  the  dark  disc  of  Rahu  on  the  15th  lunar  day  and  on  the  Pratipath 
day  one  part,  on  the  2nd  day  two  parts,  and  so  on,  15  parts  on  the  15th  day. 

The  number  of  diurnal  circles  of  moon  in  a  parva :  — 

The  moon  moves  through  14  diurnal  circles  in  half  a  lunar  month  or 
1768  circles  in  124  parvas. 

The  teacher  goes  on  to  speak  of  two  moons  and  the  day  in  which  they 
move  through  their  diurnal  circles  and  of  the  distinction  between  sidereal  and 
lunar  months. 

Velocities  of  Planets  and  Stars. 

Among  the  four,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  Grahas  and  the  Nakshatras,  the 
sun  is  quicker  than  the  moon,  the  planets  than  the  sun,  and  the  stars  than 
the  planets.  This  is  ascertained  by  considering  their  motions  through  ecliptic 
circles.  Imagine  that  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is  divided  into  1,09,800 
divisions.  Now  we  have  to  understand  the  moon’s  velocity  per  muhurta  in 
terms  of  such  circle  divisions  before  we  can  find  the  difference  in  the  rates  of 
velocities  of  the  moon,  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
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Now  the  moon  completes  1768  half  circles  *  in  1830  days. 


.'.  One  circle 


3660 

1768 


—  2  days  -f  2  At  muhurtas. 


1830  X  2 
1768 


days. 


That  is,  the  moon  moves  through  one  circie  in  so  much  time. 

From  this  we  can  deduce  the  moon’s  velocity  in  a  muhurta. 

Now  one  circle  is  divided  into  1,09,800  parts. 

The  moon  goes  through  1,09,800  parts  in  2  days  T  2  At  muhurtas. 

„  .  ..  109800 

Hence  in  a  muhurta  - - — s-r-  parts. 

60  +  2  At 


109800  w  24265800 

13725  X  13725 


1768  parts. 


That  is,  the  moon  moves  through  1768  parts  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  divided  into  1,09,800  parts  in  one  muhurta.  0) 

Now  the  sun  moves  through  1830  such  parts  in  one  muhurta.  (ii) 
for  he  completes  one  circle  of  1,09,800  parts  in  two  days  or  60  muhurtas. f 


Hence  in  one  muhurta 


109800 

60 


=  1830  parts. 


Now  the  Nakshatra  velocity  per  muhurta  is  ascertained  as  follows  : 
Now  each  of  the  stars  takes  to  complete  1835  half  circles  in  1830  days. 


1830  X  2 
1835 


days. 


=  1  day  X  29  muhurtas. 

Now  in  59  muhurtas  109800  parts  of  one  circle  are  completed. 

Hence  1  ,,  ,  »  ArVA°‘  *■  367 

=  — AVeV*-  =  1835  Parts-  ('■') 

Accordingly  we  sav  that  the  moon  going  through  1768  parts  per 
muhurta  is  slower  than  the  sun  who  goes  through  1830  parts  per  muhurta 
and  that  the  stars  moving  each  through  1835  parts  per  muhurta  are  quicker 
than  the  sun. 

As  to  grahas,  they  are  of  unsettled  velocities,  as  they  are  liable  to 
retrograde  movements  (Vakra). 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  sun  moves  1830  -  1768  =  62  parts  more  per 
muhurta  than  the  moon  ;  (•) 

that  the  stars,  1835  —  1768  =  67  parts  more  per  muhurta  than  the 
moon ;  (u) 

and  that  the  stars  1835  —  1830  =  5  parts  more  per  muhurta  than 
the  sun.  0») 


On  the  supposition  of  two  moons. 


t  On  the  supposition  of  two  suns. 
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The  moon’s  diurnal  circles  and  the  sidereal  month. 

The  moon  makes  in  67  sidereal  months  884  circles. 

Hence  „  1  ,,  =  13  circles. 

Likewise  the  sun  makes  in  67  ,,  915  circles. 

Hence  ,,  in  1  ,,  =  13  circles. 

Similarly  the  stars  make  in  67  „  1835  circles. 

Hence  „  1  ,,  27  §4  half  circles. 

or  13  whole  circles. 

67 

Changing  the  mouth,  and  taking  the  lunar  month, 
the  moon  makes  in  124  parvas  884  circles. 

Hence  „  2  parvas  |||  X  2  =  14  circles. 

Similarly  the  sun  makes  in  124  parvas  915  circles. 

Hence  „  2  parvas  915  X  T|5  =  14 

Likewise  the  stars  124  „  1835  circles. 

Hence  2  „  x  2  =  14  circles. 

Now  taking  a  karma-masa,  we  see  that  the  moon  makes 
in  61  karma  months  884  circles. 

Hence  1  karma  month  =  14  fy  whole  circles. 

or  twice  the  number  of  half  circles. 
Likewise  the  sun  makes  in  61  karma  months  915  circles. 

Hence  „  1  „  ~r-  =15  circles. 

Similarly  the  stars  make  in  122  „  1835  circles. 

Hence  „  1  „  =  15 

Note  In  all  these  cases,  it  roust  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  conclusions  are  made  on  the 
supposition  of  two  moons,  two  suns,  and  two  stars,  making  each  pair  a  complete  circle  a  day. 
Hence  these  half  numbers  refer  to  one  of  these  pairs,  i.c.,  half  the  number  of  circles  per  month. 

Now  taking  the  solar  month,  we  see 

that  the  moon  makes  in  60  solar  months  884  circles. 

Hence  „  1  „  =  14  circles. 

Likewise  the  sun  „  60  „  915  circles. 

Hence  „  1  „  =  15  circles. 

Similarly  the  stars  make  in  120  solar  months  1835  circles. 

Hence  „  1  „  Wir =  1 5  tVo  circles. 

Likewise  w'e  can  find  out  the  exact  number  of  circles  which  the  moon  makes 
in  an  intercalary  month.  But  in  doing  so  we  cannot  use  the  ordinary  cycle  of 
5  years  without  involving  ourselves  in  long  fractions  ;  for  a  Yuga  consists  of 
57  months, -7  days  11  muhiirtasand  of  a  muhurta,  if  all  the  months  of  a 
Yuga  are  converted  into  intercalary  months.  (An  intercalary  year  of  13  lunar 
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months  is  =  383  ££  days.  This  divided  by  12  gives  31  days,  29  muhurtas 
and  of  a  muhurta,  as  the  measure  of  an  intercalary  month.  Hence  in  a 
Yuga  there  are  57  such  intercalary  months,  7  days,  11  muhurtas,  and  \\  of  a 
muhurta).  So  we  use  the  major  cycle  of  780  years  or  156  cycles  of  5  years 
each.  Such  a  cycle  converted  into  intercalary  months  of  the  said  length  will 
be=8928  intercalary  months. 

Now  the  moon  makes  in  8928  inter  months  137904  circles. 

u  i  137904  . -  88  .  . 

Hence  „  1  „  ”8928 -  15  T8*  circles' 

Likewise  the  sun  makes  in  8928  inter  months  142740  circles. 

i_t _  ,  142740  _  1C  245  , 

Hence  „  „  §928  15  24g  circles. 

Similarly  the  stars  make  in  8928  inter  months  143130  circles. 


Hence 


—  15  rVfr  circles. 


i  s  245  .  . 

=  15  248  Clrdes- 


Hence 


143130  .,47  .  . 

8928  16  1488  clrcles- 


We  may  also  find  out  the  number  of  circles  which  the  moon,  the  sun 
and  the  stars  make  in  a  whole  day. 

Now  the  moon  makes  in  1830  days  1768  half  circles. 


Hence 


1768  884  .  lf  .  . 

1830  =  915  half  Clrcles- 


Likewise  the  sun  makes  in  1830  days  1830  half  circles. 

,  1830  . 


Hence 


=  1  half  circle. 


Likewise  the  stars  make  in  1830  days  1835  half  circles. 
T  T _  1  1835  ,  o  1 


Hence 


—  i  2  half  rjrr]e 

1830“  T5nr 


For  one  complete  circle  the  same  process  may  be  employed. 

The  moon  makes  one  complete  circle  in  1  days. 

The  sun  „  „  2  days. 

The  stars  „  ,,  1  4  days. 

Likewise  we  may  find  out  the  number  of  circles  which  the  moon,  the 
sun  and  the  stars  make  in  a  cycle. 

The  moon  traverses  in  a  muhurta  1768  parts  of  the  ecliptic  circle  divided 
into  1098  parts. 

There  are  in  a  Yuga  54900  muhurtas. 

Hence  in  a  Yuga  he  traverses  54900  X  1768  =  97063200  parts. 


Hence 


97063200 

109800 


=  884  circles. 


Likewise  the  sun  traverses  in  2  days  one  circle. 

Hence  ,,  „  in  1830  days  1 828-P  =  915  circles. 
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Similarly  the  stars  move  in  one  muhurta  through  1835  parts  of  the 
ecliptic  circle  divided  into  109800  divisions. 

Hence  in  a  Yuga  1835  X  54900  =  100741500  divisions. 

These  divided  by  109800  =  1835  half  circles. 

The  author  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  views  of  25  astronomical  schools 
on  the  disappearance  of  old  moons  and  the  reappearance  of  new  moons, 
muhurta  after  muhurta ;  on  the  situation  of  the  sun  about  1000  yojanas 
above  the  earth,  the  moon  1500  yojanas  above  ;  the  diametrical  measure  of 
the  spheres  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  the  number  of  suns,  moons,  their 
wives,  their  satellites  the  number  of  stars. 

Then  referring  to  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  he  criticizes  the 
views  of  others  who  say  that  Rahu  swallows  either  of  them  in  part  or  as  a 
whole  and  that  the  planets  tearing  out  Rahu’s  belly,  come  out  of  it.  In  his 
awn  view  eclipses  are  nothing  but  the  covering  of  the  sun’s  or  the  moon’s 
disc  partially  or  wholly  by  the  dark  vimana  or  car  of  Rahu.  This  Rahu  is 
called  Parva  Rahu  as  distinguished  from  Nitya  Rahu  who  causes  the  phases 
of  the  moon  by  covering  l/16th  part  of  the  moon’s  disc  every  day  upto 
15/16  parts  on  the  15th  lunar  day  in  the  dark  half  of  the  month  and  again 
disclosing  those  parts  upto  15/16th  parts  on  the  15th  in  the  white  half  of  the 
month. 

The  least  interval  between  one  solar  or  lunar  eclipse  and  another  is  six 
months  and  the  greatest  is  32  months  for  the  lunar  and  48  years  for  the 
solar  eclipse. 

Referring  to  Grahas  or  planets,  he  says  that  they  are  88  in  number. 


Their  names 

are  : — 

1. 

Angaraka 

16. 

Karbataka 

2. 

Vikalaka 

17. 

Ajakaraka 

3. 

Lohityaka 

18. 

Dundubhaka 

4. 

Sanischara 

19. 

Sankha 

5. 

Adhunika 

20. 

Sankhanabha 

6. 

Pradhunika 

21. 

Sankhavarnabha 

7. 

Kana 

22. 

Kansa 

8. 

Kanaka 

23. 

Kansanabha 

9. 

Kanakanka 

24. 

Kansavarnabha 

10. 

Kanavitanika 

25. 

Nila 

11. 

Kanasantanaka 

26. 

NilSvabhasa 

12. 

Soma 

27. 

Rtipi 

13. 

Sahita 

28. 

Rupyavabhasa 

14. 

Asvasana 

29. 

Bhasma 

15. 

Karyopaga 

30. 

Bhasmarasi 
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31.  Tila 

32.  Tilapushpavarnaka 

33.  Daka 

34.  Dakavarna 

35.  Kay  a 

36.  Vaudhya 

37.  fndragni 

38.  Dhumaketu 

39.  Hari 

40.  Pingala 

41.  Budha 

42.  Sukra 

43.  Brihaspati 

44.  Rahu 

45.  Agasti 

46.  Manavaka 

47.  Kamasparsa 

48.  Dhura 

49.  Pramukha 

50.  Vikata 

51.  Visandhikal[>a 

52.  Prakalpa 

53.  Jatala 

54.  Aruna 

55.  Agni 

56.  Kala 

57.  Mahakala 

58.  Svastika 

59.  Sanvastika 


60.  Vardhamanaka 

61.  Pralamba 

62.  Nityaloka 

63.  Nityodhyota 

64.  Svayaraprabha 

65.  Avabhasa 

66.  Sreyaskara 

67.  Khemankara 

68.  Abankara 

69.  Prabhankara 

70.  Araja 

71.  Viraja 

72.  Asoka 

73.  Vitasoka 

74.  Vivarta 

75.  Vivastra 

76.  Visala 

77.  Sala 

78.  Suvrata 

79.  Anivritti 

80.  Ekajati 

81.  Dvijat 

82.  Kara 

83.  Karika 

84.  Raja 

85.  Argala 

86.  Pushpa 

87.  Bhaya 

88.  Ketu 


Appendices 


A.  Extracts  and  Opinions 

OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  ORIENTAL  SCHOLARS 
ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
ARTHASASTRA 

Dr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Librarian,  India  Office  Library,  London, 
writcs(on  p.466,  F.R.  A.S .,  for  April,  1909):  “Professor  Hillebrand, 
has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  work  named 
portions  of  which  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Shamasastry  in  the 
MYSORE  REVIEW,  for  1906-1909,  and  the  INDIAN  ANTIQUARY  for 
1905,  articles  which  have  been  consulted  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  for 
his  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  INDIA  (see  2nd  Ed.,  pp.  120d.,  132n.). 
Having  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Shamasastry,  through  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith,  with  an  opportunity  of  persuing  the  proof-sheets  of  an 
edition  of  the  text,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  Mysore  Government 
Oriental  Series,  I  can  testify  to  the  great  value  of  the  work,  which 
sheds  more  light  upon  the  realities  of  ancient  India,  especially  as 
concerns  administration,  law,  trade,  war,  and  peace,  than  any  text 
which  we  possess,  and  which  will  enrich  our  lexica  with  an  immense 
accession  of  technical  and  other  expressions,  belonging  to  all 
departments  of  life.” 

In  his  Preface  to  the  2nd  edition  of  ASOKA,  Mr.  Vincent  Smith 
writes  : 

“The  description  of  the  Maurya  empire  and  administration 
in  Chapter  II  has  been  revised  with  special  regard  to  the  discovery 
and  partial  publication  by  Mr.  R.  Shamasastry  of  the  ancient 
treatise  on  the  art  of  government,  ascribed  to  Chajjakya  or 
Kau^ilya,  the  minister  of  Chandragupta  Maurya.” 

Again  in  a  note  on  page  83  of  the  same  work,  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith  says  : 

“Mr.  R.  Shamasastry  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  bringing  to 
public  notice  for  the  first  time  a  manuscript  of  the  Arthagastra 
and  an  imperfect  manuscript  of  a  commentary  by  Bhaifasvami  on 
the  same,  which  have  been  deposited  by  a  Pandit  in  the  Mysore 
Government  Oriental  Library.” 
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In  his  letter,  dated  November  23,  1908,  to  the  translator, 
Dr.  J.  Jolly  says  : 

“I  must  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  Sanskrit  works  ever  procured.  As  a  faithful  and  life-like 
representation  of  Indian  institutions  and  modes  of  government, 
it  is  without  a  parallel.  It  throws  a  great  deal  of  new  light  on 
Indian  constitutional  history,  and  on  the  development  of  Indian 
law.  You  may  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  having  undertaken 
this  important  work  and  conducted  it  thus  far . ” 

Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  University  College, 
London,  writes,  in  a  letter  dated  7th  September,  1909,  addressing 
the  translator : 

“ . The  latter  (the  Arthasastra)  is  evidently  a  work  of  the 

highest  importance  for  the  study  of  Indian  history  and  law,  and  I 
gladly  offer  my  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  industry  and  skill 
with  which  you  have  approached  the  task  of  translating  it...” 

In  his  letter  dated  26th  January,  1944,  to  the  author’s  son, 
Dr.  M.  H.  Krishna,  M.A..D.LIT.,  says  : 

“ . He  was  a  great  scholar  of  International  reputation  and 

an  able  and  indefatigable  worker  who  made  Mysore  famous  in  the 
world  of  Oriental  scholarship . ” 
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OTHER  WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 
DR  APS  A  : 

The  Vedic  Cycle  of  Eclipses 
A  Key  to  unlock  the  Treasures  of  the  Vedas 

“I  owe  my  inspiration  to  no  less  an  authority  than  Chambers 
who.  in  his  Hand-book  of  Astronomy,  interpreted  exactly  similar 
number-puzzles  of  the  Bible  as  those  referring  to  the  cycle  of 
eclipses  and  other  self-correcting  luni-solar  cycles.What  is  ascribed 
to  the  Vedic  poets  in  the  following  pages  is  not  a  knowledge  of 
mathematical  astronomy  which  they  never  had,  nor  prediction  of 
eclipses  with  mathematical  accuracy  which  they  never  did.  All  that 
is  claimed  for  them  is  a  knowledge  of  the  famous  eclipse  cycle 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  using  in  common  with  the  Chaldeans, 
Israelites,  and  other  contemporary  nations.  Like  those  nations 
they  had  luni-solar  cycles  expressed  not  merely  in  terms  of  a 
thousand  and  multiples  of  a  thousand  days  with  an  intercalary 
month  per  thousand  days,  but  also  in  terms  of  5,  17,  19,  20,  30, 
33,  57  and  60  years  with  two  intercalary  months  per  cycle  of  five 
years.  But  for  the  clue  furnished  by  ancient  Jaina  Astronomical 
works  and  the  Hand-book  of  Astronomy  by  Chambers,  I  could 
have  hardly  ventured  upon  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  ” 

(Extract  from  the  Preface) 


OPINIONS 

‘It  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  learning  and  ingenuity,  which  I 
am  sure  will  throw  light  on  some  obscurities  in  the  Vedic  texts.’ 

— Prof.  L-  D.  Barnett,  M.  A.,  University  of  London. 

‘I  have  received  your  new  book  on  Drapsa,  the  Vedic  Cycle 
of  Eclipses,  which  I  have  read  with  the  highest  interest.  Hitherto 
I  knew  you  only  as  the  famous  discoverer  and  editor  of  the 
Kaujilya  ArthaSistra,  the  text  of  which  I  have  treated  with  my 
students  several  times.  Now  l  see  with  admiration  that  you 
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are  also  a  thorough  scholar  in  the  difficult  problems  of  Vedic 
astronomy  and  calendar,  things  of  which  European  Indianists 
have  very  rarely  a  true  knowledge.’ 

‘I  shall  be  glad  to  making  students  of  Sanskrit  acquainted 
with  them  ;  one  of  the  two  copies  (of  Drapsa)  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  University  Library  of  Zurich.’ 

— Dr.  E.  Abegg,  Zurich  (Switzerland). 


‘He  has  undoubtedly  made  a  strong  case  for  his  new  theory, 
a  result  of  30  years  prolonged  research  and  contemplation — 
which  will  call  for  the  most  careful  investigation  by  those  who 
are  experts  in  the  obscure  field  of  Vedic  astronomy.  The  author 
deserves  our  commendation  for  his  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Vedic  literature  ’ 

—The  Bombay  Chronicle. 


VEDANGAJYAUTISHA 

A  Vedic  Manual  of  Astronomy,  8th  century  B  C. 

(According  to  the  Late  Swamikannu  Pillai) 

With  Sanskrit  Commentary  and  English  Translation 

“It  is  very  curious  to  find  that  while  the  Brahmans  took  to 
the  Siddhanthas  leaving  the  rough  method  of  calculation  of  the 
Vedangajyautisha  in  spite  of  their  persistent  attachment  to 
whatever  is  ancient,  the  Jainas  should  preserve  the  Sacrificial 
calendar  in  spite  of  their  revolt  against  the  Vedic  sacrifices  The 
system  of  the  Vedangajyautisha  is  almost  exactly  reproduced  in 
the  Jaina  astronomical  works. 

“The  reading  of  the  text  is  as  found  in  Dr.  Thibaut’s  edition 
and  the  obscure  verses  are  explained  on  the  analogy  of  the 
problems  and  formulas  contained  in  the  Jaina  astronomical  works, 
the  Suryapragnapti,  the  JyautishkaramJa  and  the  KalalokaprakaSa. 
The  Sanskrit  text  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary  in  Sanskrit. 
There  is  also  an  English  translation  and  the  transliteration  of  the 
text  in  Roman  script.” 


(Extract  from  the  Preface) 


Extracts  and  Opinions 
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‘It  is  a  work  of  very  high  scientific  value  and  I  congratulate 
you  on  its  completion.’ 

— Prof.  L.  D.  Barnett,  M.A.,  University  of  London. 


‘The  use  which  you  make  of  Jaina  evidence  is  very  important 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  you  have  made  out  a  strong  case  for  your 
new  version  of  the  text  which  will  call  for  the  most  careful  invest- 
ion  by  those  who  are  experts  in  the  abstruse  field  of  Vedic  and  latdr 
Indian  astronomy.  1  congratulate  you,  therefore,  on  this  addition 
to  your  many  services  to  the  cause  of  Sanskrit  Scholarship.’ 

— Dr.  A.  Berriedale  Keith,  M.A.,  University  of  Edinburg. 


ECLIPSE  -  CULT 

in  the  Vedas,  Bible,  and  Koran 
A  Supplement  to  the  “Drapsa” 

“The  Eclipse-Cult  in  the  Vedas,  Bible,  and  Koran  as  a 
supplement  to  the  author’s  earlier  work  ‘The  Drapsa.’  The 
mathematical  aspect  of  eclipse-cycles  is  treated  at  great  length 
and  eclipse-tables  have  been  appended.  The  author’s  theory  is 
based  on  the  text  in  the  Taittiriya  Arapyaka  in  which  the  colours 
and  frequences  of  eclipses  are  described  in  the  same  terms  as  in 
the  Panchasiddhantica  of  Varahamihira  and  the  Soryasiddantica. 
A  perusal  of  the  work  will  amply  repay  the  reader  by  providing 
him  with  a  fund  of  useful  information  which  he  could  not  have 
collected  for  himself  so  readily  from  the  myth  love  of  the  Aryans 
or  modern  astronomical  treatises.  Vedic  symbolism  is  a  neglected 
aspect  of  Vedic  culture.  All  honour  is  due  to  Dr.  R.  Shamasastry 
for  focussing  our  attention  on  this  recondite  chapter  of  Vedic 
ritualism.’’ 
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Specimen  of  Dr.  R.  Shamasastry's  English  handwriting 


B.  Our  Editor 


Dr.  T.V.  Venkatachala  Sastry  was  born  in  Kanakapura  of  Ramanagara  district,  on 
26.08.1933.  He  completed  his  secondary  education  in  his  native  town.  Then  he  moved  to 
Mysore  city  for  college  education,  and  got  his  post  graduate  degree  in  Kannada  in  1954 
and  the  doctoral  degree  in  1972,  both  from  the  university  of  Mysore. 

Dr.  Sastry  who  began  his  professional  career  as  a  lecturer,  worked  in  some  private 
colleges  and  Osmania  University,  Hyderabad  before  joining  The  University  of  Mysore. 
He  retired  from  his  serivce  as  professor  and  director,  Institute  of  Kannada  studies  with  a 
good  record  of  eventful  years  in  the  year  1994. 

Dr.  Sastry  is  keenly  interested  and  has  worked  with  great  ability  in  the  field  of  clas¬ 
sical  learning.  He  is  the  author  of  about  sixty  notable  works  which  include  the  fields  of 
grammar,  prosody,  poetics,  textual  criticism  and  lexicography  spanning  over  a  period  of 
five  decades.  These  apart,  he  is  also  the  author  of  short  and  long  biographies  of  several 
senior  scholars  of  yesteryears  together  with  many  types  of  authologies  which  added  upto 
forty  in  number. 

Dr.  Sastry  has  also  rendered  useful  and  valuable  service  as  member  of  the  prestigeous 
Kannada  dictionary  project  of  Kannada  Sahitya  Parishat,  Bangalore  and  as  chief  editor 
also  for  some  time  in  the  revision  and  reprint  project  of  the  same  Dictionary.  He  did 
a  commendable  work  as  the  editor  of  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  History  of  Kannada 
literature,  a  special  publication  of  the  Institute  of  Kannada  Studies,  Mysore. 

Some  of  his  notable  works  are  as  follows:  A  Comparative  study  of  Neminathapuranas 
in  Kannada,  Srivatsa  nighantu,  Gajasastra  sabdakosa,  Kannada  Citrakavya,  Kannada 
Chandahswarupa,  Kannada  Chandomimamse,  Kannada  Cennudi,  new  editions  of  classi¬ 
cal  kannada  works  of  Pampa,  Brahmasiva,  Kesiraja,  and  Kempunarayana,  besides  seven 
sumptuos  volumes  of  research  articles  in  the  name  of  Sastriya. 

In  view  of  the  invaluable  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Sastry  in  the  field  of  classical  studies 
he  has  been  honoured  with  many  awards  and  felicitations.  Karnataka  Rajyotsava  Prasasti, 
Karnataka  Sahitya  Academy  Prasasti,  Bhasha  Samman  award  of  Sahitya  Academi,  New 
Delhi  and  Pampa  prasasti  are  notable  among  them.  Srimukha  (1997)  and  Kannada  Meru 
(2008)  are  the  two  felicitation  volumes  presented  to  him. 


C.  Our  Donors 


Smt.  Bhagyalakshmi  -  Dr.  S.L.  Keshava 

Vedic  Maestro  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastry  ,  who  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  nineteenth 
century,  was  widely  known  to  public  for  his  mastery  over  the  Vedas.  He  was  born  in 
the  Handanahalu  village  of  Belur  taluk,  in  a  family  of  Vedic  peers  and  grew  up  to  be  an 
authority  in  Vedas  and  Shastras.  He  took  a  bold  step  in  arranging  expiation  (prayaschitta) 
to  those  who  went  abroad  crossing  the  ocean  and  were  dubbed  as  out-caste.  This  was  a 
revolutionary  leap  for  those  times.  Bom  to  this  legend,  is  Mr.  Subba  Rao.  He  was  well 
known  among  his  colleagues  for  his  pious,  mature  and  level  headed  nature  and  hence 
known  as  Shanti  Subba  Rao.  Mr.  Subba  Rao  married  Miss.  Subbalakshmi.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  landlord  Seetaramaiah  of  Mudalapura,  Hassan.  Her  Lineage  is  a  great  one 
where  her  ancestors  were  awarded  with  the  twin  towns  for  their  scholarship,  by  the  kings 
of  Vijayanagar  Dynasty. 

Dr.  Subbarao  Lakshmikeshava  [  S.  L.  keshava]  was  bom  as  the  first  Son  of  Subbalak¬ 
shmi  and  Subba  Rao  [  Bom  :  1950].  S.  L.  Keshava  got  his  degree  education  in  Shimoga 
and  his  Masters  degree  in  Physics  followed  by  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Mysore. 
He  got  his  additional  expertise  in  Radiology  in  Mumbai.  From  then  onwards,  he  has 
worked  at  various  prestigious  institutions  such  as  The  Institute  of  Aerospace  Medicine, 
Bangalore;  International  Cancer  Center,  Neyyur;  Christian  Medical  College,  Vellur;  In¬ 
dian  Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore.  He  is  currently  working  as  the  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Radiation  Physics  department  of  the  Kidwai  Memorial  Institute  of  Oncology,  Ban¬ 
galore.  Working  with  the  motto  of  Wfork  is  Worship,  he  is  a  doctor  who  has  become  the 
saviour  of  his  patients.  He  married  Miss.  Bhagyalakshmi  [8.11.1953  -  10.6.2008]  in 
1976.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.Venkatesha  Murthy  Avadhani  who  was  from  Somana- 
halli,  Hassan  and  Smt.  Gouramma  who  is  also  from  Chagalli,  Hassan.  She  finished  her 
Primary  education  from  Holenarasipur  and  graduated  with  a  degree  from  Bangalore  Uni¬ 
versity.  Further,  she  rendered  her  service  at  BSNL  from  1973  until  10.6.2008.  She,  who 
was  the  victim  of  an  untimely  death,  was  appreciated  by  one  and  all  at  her  family  and 
work  circles  for  her  naivety.  Their  Daughter  Rohini  is  also  a  Ph.D.  holder. 

Smt.  H.S  Soudamini  -  Sri  R.  V  Ashwatthanarayana 

R.  V  Ashwatthanarayana  rendered  his  services  at  BEML  for  34  years  and  retired  as 
the  DGM.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Tavaregere  Naranappa  and  the  second  son  of  Venkatara- 
manayya.  He  studied  at  SJCE  Mysore,  where  he  obtained  his  Mechanical  Engineering 
degree.  He  married  H.  S.  Soudamini  who  herself  has  a  Civil  Engineering  degree  from 
UVCE,  Bangalore.  She  joined  the  Public  Works  Department  [  PWD]  in  1976  as  an  Asst. 
Engineer  and  is  currently  serving  as  an  Executive  Engineer.  She  is  now  an  E.Sc.  Profes- 
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sor  at  the  K.E.R.S.  division  of  K.R.S.  They  have  a  daughter  Lavanya  [  +Chetan,  Software 
Engineer,  U.S]  and  a  son  -  Harsha,  Software  Engineer,  London  [  +Shilpa,  B  .E] .  Soudami- 
nis  mother  is  Smt.  Dakshayini,  who  is  the  daughter  of  savkar  Ramu  of  Saligrama  and  her 
father  is  Mr.  Shivashankar,  who  is  the  son  of  Channakkayya  from  Hanasoge.  Her  father 
was  a  Central  Govt,  employee. 

Smt.  Radha  -  Sri  M.R.  Ravi 

Ravi  was  bom  in  1969.  He  obtained  his  Engineering  degree  in  Electronics  and  Com¬ 
munications  from  KREC,  Surathkal  .  He  went  abroad  and  got  his  Masters  degree  from 
the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida.  He  further  got  his  MBA  degree  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkley.  He  has  worked  with  many  well  know  companies  and  is 
currently  working  at  Apple  Inc.  He  has  been  married  to  Radha,  who  was  bom  in  1972 
at  Bangalore.  She  got  her  BE  degree  in  Computer  Science  from  Bangalore  University 
and  her  Masters  from  NC  State  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  She  is  currently 
employed  at  Cisco  Systems.  They  now  live  in  San  Jose,  California  and  share  common 
interests  in  travelling,  music  and  the  arts.  In  their  spare  time  they  enjoy  gardening  and 
playing  with  their  children,  Malavika  and  Rahul. 

Smt.  Savitri  -  Dr.  M.  R.  Narasimha  Murthy 

He  is  the  head  of  “Molecular  Biology”  department  of  IISc.He  is  a  senior  scientist  who 
has  written  hundreds  of  scientific  research  papers  and  has  presented  his  papers  in  hundreds 
of  seminars  all  around  the  world.  He  was  the  first  Sanketi  to  receive  the  Bhatnagar  Award. 
The  second  was  his  nephew  Mr.  Shashidhar.  1)  Hobbies:  Indian  and  Western  Music  and 
interest  in  ’Popular  Music’  .  2)  Literature  and  Culture:  Knowledge  of  all  cultures  of  the 
world  with  a  special  interest  in  Muslim  Culture. 

Prof.  Savitri:  She  is  a  scientist  in  the  ”Bio  Chemistry”  department  of  IISc.  All  her 
siblings  and  children  are  doctors  [  Either  in  the  field  of  medicine  or  Ph.D  holders].  She 
has  been  as  successful  as  her  husband,  as  a  scientist.  She  has  visited  many  universities 
and  has  delivered  lectures  and  presented  many  papers. 

Smt .  M  .R .  Ananthalakshmi  -  Prof.  L  .M  .L .  Shastr y 

He  is  a  retired  Kannada  Professor  .Writer.  Hobbies:  1.  Literature,  Drama,  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  games. 2.  He  has  been  the  chairman  of  District  Chess  Institute  and  Kaushika 
Sanketi  Organization  for  several  years.  3.  Art  of  Gamaka. 

M.R.  Ananthalakshmi :  She  is  a  senior  Advocate  in  Shimoga.  She  is  the  legal  advisor 
of  several  Banks.  She  has  successfully  settled  many  family  disputes  outside  the  court, 
hobbies:  1.  Classical  Music  and  Literature.  2.  Rendered  social  service  for  several  years 
in  the  city  council  of  Shimoga. 
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Smt.  BhagyaLakshmi  -  Sri.  S.N.  Narayana 

Jois  Nagappa  is  the  son  of  Somanahalli  Rayappa.  He  traditionally  studied  Astrology 
for  ten  years.  He  was  the  prime  Astrologer  for  16  villages  around  his  place.  He  was  well- 
read  and  had  special  interest  in  Gita  and  Mahabharata.  He  was  a  strict  principled  person. 
His  father  Mr.  Rayappa  was  a  genius  in  Gamaka  [Musical  recital  and  interpretation  of 
the  Epics] .  It  is  noteworthy  to  see  how  this  interest  in  the  Epics  naturally  seeped  into  son 
Nagappa  also.  He  also  practiced  Agriculture  as  a  family  legacy  .  He  was  well-versed  in 
vediclore  also.  He  passed  away  in  1973  when  he  was  80.  Mr.  Nagappas  wife  is  Kamak- 
shamma  who  is  the  daughter  of  Somanahalli  Keshavayya.  Mr.Keshavayya  was  highly 
knowledgable  person  in  the  field  of  medicine.  Kamakshamma  ,  who  is  from  a  family 
of  great  Vedic  scholars,  is  well  known  as  a  house  wife  and  for  her  cleanliness  and  pious 
nature.  S.  N.  Narayana  is  the  6th  and  the  last  child  of  this  couple.  He  married  Bhagyalak- 
shmi  who  is  the  daughter  of  Radio  Keshava  Murthy.  Narayana  rendered  his  services  at 
the  BEML  for  27  years  as  a  junior  officer  and  retired.  His  elder  son  Rajeev  is  a  consultant 
at  Honeywell  [  +Nagashree  — »  Sangeeta]  and  his  second  son  is  Raghava. 

Smt  Annapurna  -  Sri  H.  S.  Gopala,  Hosahalli 

His  father  Subraya  Avadhani  is  popularly  known  as  ’’Sahukara  Maya”.  Mother  is 
a  very  generous  person  .Mr .Gopala  is  an  excellent  Gamaki  [  One  who  has  mastered  the 
art  of  Gamaka  (  Musical  recital  and  interpretation  of  the  great  Epics)].  He  has  given 
more  than  a  thousand  such  performances  .He  is  popular  as  to  have  naturally  taken  over  the 
place  of  ‘Gamaka  Vachaspathi’ .  Lakshmikeshava  Shastry,  by  matching  the  quality  in  his 
performances.  His  brother  Dr.  Venkatesha  Murthy  and  his  three  sisters  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  inherit  their  mother’s  generosity  and  father’s  dignity. 

Annapurna:  Holds  an  M.  A  degree.  Like  her  mother-in-law,  she  has  been  very  gener¬ 
ous  and  popular  in  the  village  as  ’’Putta  Ammami”.  Her  brother  Subramanya  is  a  retired 
Mathematics  Professor. Both  her  younger  brother  and  sister-in-law  are  scientists  in  IISc 
Bangalore.  Elder  sister  is  an  eminent  and  experienced  Lawyer.  Younger  sister  Seeta- 
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